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ASIATIC  lONIANS. 


There  existed  at  the  commencement  of  historical  Greece 
in  776  B.C,  besides  the  lonians  in  Attica  and  the  xwdTcionic 
Cydades,  twelve  Ionian  cities  of  note  on  or  near  ««i«ioA«a. 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  besides  a  few  others  less  important. 
Enumerated  from  south  to  north,  they  stand — Miletus,  MyAs, 
Prito^  SamoSy  Ephesus,  Kolophdn,  Lebedus,  Te6s,  Erythrae, 
Chios,  Klazomenae,  Phdkaea. 

That  these  cities,  the  great  ornament  of  the  Ionic  name, 
were  founded  by  emigrants  from  European  Greece,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  How  or  when  they  were  founded,  we  have 
no  history  to  tell  us :  the  legend,  which  has  already  been  set 
forth  in  a  preceding  chapter,  gives  us  a  great  event  Legendary 
called  the  Ionic  migration,  referred  by  chronolc^sts  S^ioS^jJ. 
to  one  special  year,  140  years  after  the  Trojan  war.  f^^***- 
This  massive  grouping  belongs  to  the  character  of  legend. 
The  iEolic  and  Ionic  emigrations,  as  well  as  the  Dorian 
conquest  of  Peloponnesus,  are  each  invested  with  unity  and 
imprinted  upon  the  imagination  as  the  results  of  a  single 
great  impulse.  But  such  is  not  the  character  of  the  historical 
colonies:  when  we  come  to  relate  the  Italian  and  Sicilian 
emigrations,  it  will  appear  that  each  colony  has  its  own 
separate  nativity  and  causes  of  existence.  In  the  case  of  the 
Ionic  emigration,  this  large  scale  of  legendary  conception  is 
more  than  usually  conspicuous,  since  to  that  event  is  ascribed 
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the  foundation  or  re-peopling  both  of  the  Cyclades  and  of  the 
Asiatic  Ionian  cities. 

Euripides  treats  Ion/  the  son  of  Kreusa  by  Apollo,  as  the 
planter  of  these  latter  cities.  But  the  more  current  form  of 
Enjig^„i„  the  legend  assigns  that  honour  to  the  sons  of  Kodrus, 
two  of  whom  are  especially  named,  corresponding  to 
the  two  greatest  of  the  ten  continental  Ionic  cities : 
Androklus  as  founder  of  Ephesus,  Neileus  of  Miletus.  These 
two  towns  are  both  described  as  founded  directly  from 
Athens.  The  others  seem  rather  to  be  separate  settlements, 
neither  consisting  of  Athenians,  nor  emanating  from  Athens, 
but  adopting  the  characteristic  Ionic  festival  of  the  Apaturia 
and  (in  part  at  least)  the  Ionic  tribes — ^and  receiving  princes 
from  the  Kodrid  families  at  Ephesus  or  Miletus,  as  a  condition 
of  being  admitted  into  the  Pan-Ionic  confederate  festival 
The  poet  Mimnermus  ascribed  the  foundation  of  his  native 
city  Kolophdn  to  emigrants  from  Pylus  in  Peloponnesus  under 
Andraemdn:  Teds  was  settled  by  Minyae  of  Orchomenus, 
under  Athamas:  Klazomenae  by  settlers  from  Klednae  and 
Fhlius,  Phdkaea  by  Phokians,  Pri6n6  in  large  portion  by 
Kadmeians  from  Thebes.  And  with  r^^ard  to  the  powerful 
islands  of  Chios  and  Samos,  it  does  not  appear  that  their 
native  authors — the  Chian  poet  Ion  or  the  Samian  poet  Asius 
— ^ascribed  to  them  a  population  emanating  from  Athens. 
Nor  could  Pausanias  make  out  from  the  poems  of  Ion  how  it 
happened  that  Chios  came  to  form  a  part  of  the  lohic 
federation.*  Herodotus  especially  dwells  upon  the  number 
of  Grecian  tribes  and  races  who  contributed  to  supply  the 
population  of  the  twelve  Ionic  cities — Minyae  from  Orcho- 
menus, Kadmeians,  Dryopians,  Phokians,  Molossians,  Arka- 
dian  Pelasgians,  Dorians  from  Epidaurus,  and  "several  other 
sections"  of  Greeks.  Moreover  he  particularly  singles  out  the 
Milesians,  as  claiming  for  themselves  the  truest  Ionic  blood, 
and  as  having  started  from  the  Prytaneium  at  Athens ;  thus 
plainly  implying  his  belief  that  the  majority  at  least  of  the 


^  Eoripid.  Ion,  1546.    leriirrop*  'A<ri- 

^  Paosan.  viL  4^  6.    Totrwrm  «^iE^ra 

Tff  fftjiyiffcc,  Kailf  ^mwa  afr(ar  Xi9i  rcXov- 
fftw  is  *Idrttt. 


Respecting  Samo&  and  its  primitive 
Karian  inhabitants,  displaced  by  Patro- 
klds  and  Tembridn  at  the  head  of 
Grecian  emigrants,  see  EtymoL  Mag. 
▼.  'AffTVwdKBua, 
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remaining  settlers  did  not  take  their  departure  from  the  same 
hearth.* 

But  the  most  striking  information  which  Herodotus  conveys 
to  us  isy  the  difference  of  language  or  dialect  which 
marked   these  twelve  cities.     Miletus,   Mytis,  and  encesofdut- 
Pri6n£,  all  situated  on  the  soil  of  the  Karians,  had  the  iSSre 
one    dialect:    Ephesus,   Kolophdn,  Lebedus,  Teds, 
Klazomenae,  and  Phdkaea,  had  a  dialect  common  to  all,  but 
distinct  from  that  of  the  three  preceding :  Chios  and  Erythrx 
exhibited  a  third  dialect,  and  Samos  by  itself  a  fourth.    The 
historian  does  not  content  himself  with  simply  noting  such 
quadruple  variety  of  speech ;  he  employs  very  strong  terms 
to  express  the  degree  of  dissimilarity.*     The  testimony  of 
Herodotus  as  to  these  dialects  is  of  course  indisputable. 

Instead  of  one  great  Ionic  emigration,  then,  the  statements 
above  cited  conduct  us  rather  to  the  supposition  of     . 
many  separate  and  successive  settlements,  formed  »"«^y  ., 
by  Greeks  of  different  sections,  mingling  with  and  diffCTent  mi- 
modified  by  pre-existing  Lydians  and  Karians,  and 
subsequently  alljring  themselves  with  Miletus  and  Ephesus 
into  the  so-called  Ionic  Amphiktyony.    As  a  condition  of  this 
union,  they  are  induced  to  adopt  among  their  chiefs,  princes 
of  the  Kodrid  gens  or  family ;  who  are  called  sons  of  Kodrus, 
but  who  are  not  for  that  reason  to  be  supposed  necessarily 
contemporary  with  Androklus  or  Neileus. 


*  Herodot  L  146,  ^tl,  is  yt  (hi 
luiXXov  «Itm  {L  e,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Pan-Ionic  Dodekapolis)  *l«Wf  clo'i  r«y 

fmphi  mWh  xiyur  rmv  ''Kfieants  i\ 
ZhfiQ^'^t  fiieXp  oOk  iXaxi^TTi  funpoy  tomti 
*lmfhis  u4ra  M^  roi  Mfateros  M4tr 
MItmu  M  'Opxo^Urioi  iu^ttfUfjdxBPraij  icai 
Kat/Mibi,  JMi  Ap^oircf,  mi}  ^«0k4«s  &iro- 
tibr/u0i,  ica)  MoXoifffol,  kqX  'Apitdits 
UtXoffyoif  Kol  A«0Ot4ts  'EiriSa^pioi,  iWa 
rt  l^9w  woWk  ayofJMfuxvrai,  Ol  Hh 
uMmp,  iiwh  rev  Tlffurainiiiu  rov  *A$riPalmp 
hp/ni$4prts,  icai  rotjd(oyr«s  y9inmi6rwroi 
finu  'l^tmv,  €^oi  i^  otf  ywtuKas  Hj/ywyov 
fir  knuAnWy  kkhk  KoMipas  f<rxw,  r£r 
i^6tmtff«af  roifs  yop4as . . .  Tavra  9h  ijp 
ytp6fupa  4r  Mtkifrv^ 

The  polemical  tone,  in  which  this 
remaric  of  Herodotus  is  delivered,  is 
en^ained  bv  Dahlmann  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  It  was  destined  to  connite 


certain  boastfol  pretensions  of  the  Mile- 
sian Hekataeus  (see  Bahr,  ad  loc,^  and 
Klausen  and  Hekatsei  Frag.  225). 

The  test  of  lonistiiy  according  to  the 
statement  of  Herodotus,  is,  that  a  dty 
should  derive  its  origin  from  Athens, 
and  that  it  should  celebrate  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  Apaturia  (L  147).  But 
we  must  construe  both  these  tests  with 
indulgence.  Ephesus  and  Koloph6n 
were  Ionic,  though  neither  of  them 
celebrated  the  Apaturia.  And  the 
colony  might  be  formed  under  the 
auspices  of  Athens,  though  the  settlers 
were  neither  natives,  nor  even  of  kin- 
dred race  with  the  natives,  of  Attica. 

'  Herod,  i.  142.  Ephesus,  Kolophdn, 
Lebedus,  Te6s,  Klazomense,  Phoksea — 
o^rcu  al  ir^Xffif  T^<ri  Tp^tpow  Xtxtfc^ffpo'i 
6f»o\oy4aoffi  KOfrk  ykSccatf  Mhp,  ff^  8^ 
Sfw^pdaiHTt, 
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The  chiefs  selected  by  some  of  the  cities  are  said  to  have 
been  Lykians,^  of  the  heroic  family  of  Glaukus  and  Belle- 
rophoa:  there  were  other  cities  wherein  the  Kodrids  and 
the  Glaukids  were  chiefs  conjointly.  Respecting  the  dates 
of  these  separate  settlements,  we  cannot  give  any  account, 
for  they  lie  beyond  the  commencement  of  authentic  history. 
We  see  some  ground  for  believing  that  most  of  them  existed 
for  some  time  previous  to  ^^6  B.a,  but  at  what  date  the 
federative  solemnity  imiting  the  twelve  cities  was  commenced, 
we  do  not  know. 

The  account  of  Herodotus  shows  us  that  these  colonies  were 
conae-  composcd  of  mixed  sections  of  Greeks, — ^an  important 
ST^toJe  circumstance  in  estimating  their  character.  Such 
Muta ufise  was  usually  the  case  more  or  less  in  respect  to  all 
mi??2^  emigrations.  Henq^  the  establishments  thus  planted 
more  b-  contracted  at  once,  generally  speaking,  both  more 
subiiity.  activity  and  more  instability  than  was  seen  among 
those  Greeks  who  remained  at  home,  among  whom  the  old 
habitual  routine  had  not  been  counterworked  by  any  marked 
change  of  place  or  of  social  relations.  For  in  a  new  colony  it 
became  necessary  to  alter  the  classification  of  the  citizens,  to 
range  them  together  in  fresh  military  and  civil  divisions,  and 
to  adopt  new  characteristic  sacrifices  and  religious  ceremonies 
as  bonds  of  union  among  all  the  citizens  conjointly.  At  the 
first  outset  of  a  colony,  moreover,  there  were  inevitable 
difHculties  to  be  surmounted  which  imposed  upon  its  leading 
men  the  necessity  of  energy  and  forethought — more  especially 
in  regard  to  maritime  affairs,  on  which  not  only  their 
connexion  with  the  countrymen  whom  they  had  left  behind, 
but  also  their  means  of  establishing  advantageous  relations 
with  the  population  of  the  interior,  depended.  At  the  same 
time,  the  new  arrangements  indispensable  among  the  colonists 
were  far  from  working  always  harmoniously :  dissension  and 
Mouihr  partial  secessions  were  not  unfrequent  occurrences. 
Sbfi^c***  And  what  has  been  called  the  mobility  of  the  Ionic 
SS^iiiA""  ^^^  *^  compared  with  the  Doric,  is  to  be  ascribed 
2}^^^^  in  a  great  measure  to  this  mixture  of  races  and  ex- 
thu  cause,  tcmal  stimulus  arising  out  of  expatriation.  For  there 
is  no  trace  of  it  in  Attica  anterior  to  Solon ;  while  on  the 


'  Herodot  i.  146. 
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other  hand,  the  Doric  colonies  of  Korkyra  and  Syracuse 
exhibit  a  population  not  less  excitable  than  the  Ionic  towns 
generally,^  and  much  more  so  than  the  Ionic  colony  of 
Massalia.  The  remarkable  commercial  enterprise,  which 
will  be  seen  to  characterise  Miletus,  Samos,  and  Phoksa, 
belongs  but  little  to  anything  connected  with  the  Ionic  tem- 
perament. 

All  the  Ionic  towns,  except  Klazomenae  and  Phokaea,  are 
represented  to  have  been  founded  on  some  pre-  ,  .  ^. 
existing  settlements  of  Karians,  Lelegians,  Kretans,  in  asu-^ 
Lydians,  or  Pelasgians.^  In  some  cases  these  Sdigeii^ 
previous  mhabitants  were  overcome,  slam,  or  ex- 
pelled ;  in  others  they  were  accepted  as  fellow-residents,  so 
that  the  Grecian  cities,  thus  established,  acquired  a  con- 
siderable tinge  of  Asiatic  customs  and  feelings.  What  is 
related  by  Herodotus  respecting  the  first  establishment  of 
Neileus  and  his  emigrants  at  Miletus  is  in  this  point  of  view 
remarkable.  They  took  out  with  them  no  women  from 
Athens  (the  historian  says),  but  found  wives  in  the  Karian 
women  of  the  place,  whose  husbands  and  fathers  they 
overcame  and  put  to  death ;  and  the  women,  thus  violently 
seized,  manifested  their  repugnance  by  taking  a  solemn  oath 
among  themselves  that  they  would  never  eat  with  their  new 
husbands,  nor  ever  call  them  by  their  personal  names.  This 
same  pledge  they  imposed  upon  their  daughters;  but  how 
long  the  practice  lasted  we  are  not  informed  We  may 
suspect  from  the  language  of  the  historian  that  traces  of  it 
were  visible  even  in  his  day,  in  the  family  customs  of  the 
Milesians.  The  population  of  this  greatest  of  the  Ionic 
towns  must  thus  have  been  half  of  Karian  breed.  It  is  to  be 
presumed  that  what  is  true  of  Neileus  and  his  companions 
would  be  found  true  also  respecting  most  of  the  maritime 
colonies  of  Greece,  and  that  the  vessels  which  took  them  out 
would  be  scantily  provided  with  women.  But  on  this  point 
unfortunately  we  are  left  without  information. 

The  worship  of  Apollo  Didymxus,  at  Branchids  near 
Miletus — that  of  Artemis,  near  Ephesus-pand  that  of  the 
Apollo  Klarius,  near  Kolophdn — seems  to  have  existed  among 


'  Thucyd.  vi.  17,  about  the  Sicilian 
Greeks^— ^X^''  '''<  7^  ^vfifuieroit  voXvor- 


'  See  Raoul  Rochette,  Histoire  des 
Colonies  Grecques,  b.  iv.  c.  10,  p.  93. 
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the  native  Asiatic  population  before  the  establishment  of « 
wonhipof    either  of  these  three  cities.    To  maintain  such  pre- 
Art«!^"^    existing  local  rights  was  not  less  congenial  to  the 
S^iuiaril:     feelings  than  beneficial  to  the  interests,  of  the  Greeks. 
toSe^dc  ^^^    ^^^   three    establishments   acquired   increased 
^2SS**    celebrity  under   Ionic  administration,  contributing 
by  them.       j^  their  turn  to  the  prosperity  of  the  towns   to 
which  they  were  attached.     MUfttus,  MyAs,  and  Prifinfi  were 
situated  on  or  near  the  productive  plain  of  the  river  Maeander ; 
while  Ephesus  was  in  like  manner  planted  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Kalster,  thus  immediately  communicating  with  the  pro- 
ductive breadth  of  land  separating  Mount  Tm61us  on  the 
north  from  Mount  Mess6gis  on  the  south,  through  which  that 
river  runs :  Kolophdn  is  only  a  very  few  miles  north  of  the 
same  river.      Possessing  the  best  means  of  communication 
with  the  interior,  these  three  towns  seem  to  have  thriven  with 
greater  rapidity  than  the  rest ;   and  they,  together  with  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Samos,  consituted  in  early  times  the 
Pan-Ionic     Strength  of  the  Pan-Ionic  Amphiktyony.    The  situa- 
5^^2?    tion  of  the  sacred  precinct  of  Poseiddn  (where  this 
SShotS^    festival  was  celebrated),  on  the  north  side  of  the  pro- 
of Mykaia.    montory  of  Mykalfi,  near  Priftnfi,  and  between  Ephesus 
and  Miletus,  seems  to  show  that  these  towns  formed  the 
primitive  centre  to  which  the  other  Ionian  settlements  became 
gradually  ag^egated.     For  it  was  by  no  means  a  centrical 
site  with  reference  to  all  the  twelve ;  so  that  Thalfis  of  Milfitus 
— ^who  at  a  subsequent  period  recommended  a  more  intimate 
political  union  between  the  twelve  Ionic  towns,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  common  government  to  manage  their  col- 
lective affairs — vindicated  Te6s,^  and  not  Pri6n6,  as  the  suitable 
place  for  it    Moreover  it  seems  that  the  Pan-Ionic  festival,^ 
though  still   formally   continued,  had   lost    its    importance 
before  the  time  of  Thucydid^s,  and  had  become  practically 


*  Herodot  i.  170, 

3  Both  Diodoros  (xv.  49)  and  Diony- 
sins  of  Halikamassus  (A.  R.  iv.  25) 
speak  as  if  the  convocation  or  festival 
niad  been  fonnally  transferred  to  Ephe- 
sus, in  consequence  of  the  insecurity  of 
the  meetings  near  MykaI6;  Strabo  on 
the  contrary  speaks  of  the  Pan-Ionia  as 
if  they  were  still  in  his  time  celebrated 
in  the  original  spot  (xiv.  p.  636.-658) 


under  the  care  of  the  Pri^eans.  The 
formal  transfer  is  not  probable :  Thucy- 
did6s  (UL  104)  proves  that  in  his  time 
the  festival  of  £phesia  was  practically 
the  Pan-Ionic  rendezvous,  though 
Herodotus  does  not  seem  to  have  con- 
ceived it  as  such.  See  Guhl,  Ephe- 
siaca,  part  iiL  p.  117 ;  and  K.  F.  Her- 
mann, GottesdiensUiche  Alterthiimer 
der  Griechen,  c  66,  p.  343. 


Chap.  XIII. 


SITUATION  OF  MILETUS. 


superseded  by  the  festival  of  the  Ephesia,  near  Ephesus,  where 
the  cities  of  Ionia  found  a  more  attractive  place  of  meeting. 

An  island  close  adjoining  to  the  coast,  or  an  outlying 
tongue  of  land  connected  with  the  continent  by  a  situation 
narrow  isthmus,  and  presenting  some  hill  sufficient  ^JS?^^ 
for  an  acropolis,  seem  to  have  been  considered  the  !<«»*«  «i»^ 
most  favourable  situations  for  Grecian  colonial  settlement 
To  one  or  other  of  these  descriptions  most  of  the  Ionic  cities 
conform.^  The  city  of  Mil6tus  at  the  he^ht  of  its  power  had 
foiu*  separate  harbours,  formed  probably  by  the  aid  of  the 
island  of  Lad6  and  one  or  two  islets  which  lay  close  off 
against  it  The  Karian  or  Kretan  establishment,  which  the 
Ionic  colonists  found  on  their  arrival  and  conquered,  was  situ- 
ated on  an  eminence  overhanging  the  sea,  and  became  after- 
wards known  by  the  name  of  Old  Mildtus,  at  a  time  when  the 
new  Ionic  town  had  been  extended  down  to  the  waterside 
and  rendered  maritime.^  The  territory  of  this  important  city 
seems  to  have  comprdiended  both  the  southern  promontory 
called  Foseidium  and  the  greater  part  of  the  northern 
promontory  of  Mykalfi,^  reaching  oh  both  sides  of  the  river 
Mxander.  The  inconsiderable  town  of  MyAs^  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Maeander,  an  offset  seemingly  formed  by  the 
secession  of  some  Milesian  malcontents  under  a  member  of 
the  Neleid  gens  named  Kydrfilus,  maintained  for  a  long  time 
its  autonomy,  but  was  at  length  absorbed  into  the  larger  unity 
of  Miletus ;  its  swampy  territory  having  been  rendered 
uninhabitable  by  a  plague  of  gnats.  Pri6n6  acquired  an 
importance,  greater  than  naturally  belonged  to  it,  by  its 
immediate  vicinity  to  the  holy  Pan-Ionic  temple  and  its 
function  of  administering  the  sacred  rites* — a  dignity  which 
it  probably  was  only  permitted  to  enjoy  in  consequence  of  the 
jealousies  of  its  greater  neighbours  Miletus,  Ephesus,  and 
Samos.*  The  territories  of  these  Grecian  cities  seem  Territories 
to  have  been  interspersed  with  Karian  villages,  pro-  Jj-^' 
bably  in  the  condition  of  subjects. 


villages. 


'  The  site  of  Miletus  is  best  indicated 
by  Arrian,  i.  19, 20 ;  see  that  of  Phdksa, 
Erythrs,  Myonn^us,  Klazomenae,  Ko- 
lo|>h6ii,  Teds  (Strabo,  xiv.  p.  644,  645  ; 
Pansan.  vii.  3,  2 ;  livy,  xxxvii.  27-31 ; 
Thacyd.  viii.  ^i). 

*  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  635. 


»  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  633;  Herod,  ix. 
97-99.  Th  no<r9iZiO¥  r£y  Ut\ricrlmK 
Strabo,  xiv.  p.  651. 

*  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  636 ;  Vitruvius,  iv. 
I ;  Polysen.  viiL  35. 

»  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  636-638. 

•  Thucyd.L  116. 
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It  is  rare  to  find  a  genuine  Greek  colony  established  at  any 
Maffnadaon  distancc  from  the  sea;  but  the  two  Asiatic  towns 

the  MsBander         ,  _  , 

~Magn«da  Called  Magn^ia  form  exceptions  to  this  position — 
sipyius.  one  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mxander,  or 
rather  on  the  river  Lethxus,  which  runs  into  the  Mxander ; 
the  other  more  northerly,  adjoining  to  the  iEolic  Greeks,  on 
the  northern  declivity  of  Mount  Sipyius,  and  near  to  the  plain 
of  the  river  Hermus.  The  settlement  of  both  these  towns 
dates  before  the  period  of  history.  The  tale^  which  we  read 
affirms  them  to  be  settlements  from  the  Magnates  in  Thessaly, 
formed  by  emigrants  who  had  first  passed  into  Kr4te,  under 
the  orders  of  the  Delphian  oracle,  and  next  into  Asia,  where 
they  are  said  to  have  extricated  the  Ionic  and  iEolic  colonists, 
then  recently  arrived,  from  a  position  of  danger  and  calamity. 
By  the  side  of  this  story,  which  can  neither  be  verified  nor 
contradicted,  it  is  proper  to  mention  the  opinion  of  Niebuhr, 
that  both  these  towns  of  Magnesia  are  remnants  of  a  primitive 
Felasgic  population,  akin  to,  but  not  emigrants  from,  the 
Magnates  of  Thessaly — Pelasgians  whom  he  supposes  to  have 
occupied  both  the  valley  of  the  Hermus  and  that  of  the 
Kalster,  anterior  to  the  iEolic  and  Ionic  migrations.  In 
support  of  this  opinion,  it  may  be  stated  that  there  were 
towns  bearing  the  Pelasgic  name  of  Larissa,  both  near  the 
Hermus  and  near  the  Mxander;  Menekrat^  of  Elaea  con- 
sidered the  Pelasgians  as  having  once  occupied  most  part  of 
that  coast ;  and  O.  Miiller  even  conceives  the  T3rrrhenians  to 
have  been  Pelasgians  from  Tyrrha,  a  town  in  tlie  interior  of 
Lydia  south  of  Tm61us.  The  point  is  one  upon  which  we 
have  not  sufficient  evidence  to  advance  beyond  conjecture.^ 


>  Conon,  Namt  39 ;  Strabo,  xiy.  p. 
636-647. 

The  story  in  Parthenius  abont  Lea- 
kippos,  leader  rmw  ^tiwrw9irrmv  iic 
^ifnis  ^  'A5/c4rov,  who  came  to  the 
Ephesian  territory  and  acquired  pos- 
session of  the  place  called  Kretinseon 
by  the  treacnery  of  LeokophryS, 
danghter  of  Mandix>l3rtos,  whether  truth 
or  romance,  is  one  of  the  notices  of 
Hie^alian  migration  into  those  parts 
(Parthen.  Narrat  6). 

*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  621.  See  Niebuhr, 
Kleine  historische  Schriften,  p.  371 ;  O. 
MuUer,  Etrusker,  Einleitung,  ii.  5,  p.  8a 


The  evidence  on  which  MiiUer's  con« 
jecture  is  built  seems  however  unusually 
slender,  and  the  identity  of  Tyrrh^nos 
and  Torrh^bos,  or  the  supposed  con- 
fusion of  the  one  with  the  other,  is  in 
no  way  made  out  Pelasgians  are 
spoken  of  in  Trall^s  and  Aphrodisias  as 
weU  as  in  Nino£  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  N<f^), 
but  this  name  seems  aestined  to  present 
nothing  but  problems  and  delusions. 

Respecting  Magnesia  on  the  Msean- 
der,  consult  Aristot  ap.  Athen.  iv.  p. 
173,  who  calls  the  town  a  colony  from 
Ddphi.  But  the  intermediate  settle- 
ment of  these  colonists  in  Kr6te,  or 


Chap.  XIII. 


EPHESUS* 


Of  the  Ionic  towns,  with  which  our  real  knowledge  of  Asia 
Minor  begins,  Mil^tus^  was  the  most  powerful  Its  celebrity 
was  derived  not  merely  from  its  own  wealth  and  population, 
but  also  from  the  extraordinary  number  of  its  colonies, 
established  principally  in  the  Propontis  and  Euxine,  and 
amounting,  as  we  are  told  by  some  authors,  to  not  less  than 
75  or  80.  Respecting  these  colonies  I  shall  speak  presently, 
in  treating  of  the  general  colonial  expansion  of  Greece  during 
the  eighth  and  seventh  centuries  B.C.:  at  present  it  is  sufficient 
to  notice,  that  the  islands  of  Ikarus  and  Lerus,*  not  far  from 
Samos  and  the  Ionic  coast  generally,  were  among  the  places 
planted  with  Milesian  settlers. 

The  colonization  of  Ephesus  by  Androklus  appears  to  be 
connected  with  the  Ionic  occupation  of  Samos,  so  far  Ephe«u»— 
as  the  confused  statements  which  we  find  enable  us  a^cbS— 
to  discern.  Androklus  is  said  to  have  lingered  upon  S^t'jS*' 
that  island  for  a  long  time,  until  the  oracle  vouch-  <u«rib"*i<«- 
safed  to  indicate  to  him  what  particular  spot  to  occupy  on  the 
continent.  At  length,  the  indication  being  given,  he  planted 
his  colonists  at  the  fountain  of  Hypelaeon  and  on  a  portion  of 
the  hill  of  Kor^us,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  temple 
and  sanctuary  of  Artemis ;  whose  immediate  inhabitants  he 
respected  and  received  as  brethren,  while  he  drove  away  for 
the  most  part  the  surrounding  Lel^ans  and  Lydians.  The 
population  of  the  new  town  of  Ephesus  was  divided  into  three 
tribes, — the  pre-existing  inhabitants,  or  Ephesians  proper,  the 
Bennians,  and  the  Eu6nymeis,  so  named  (we  are  told)  from 
the  deme  Euonymus  in  Attica.^  So  much  did  the  power  of 
Androklus  increase,  that  he  was  enabled  to  conquer  Samos, 
and  to  expel  from  it  the  prince  Ledgorus.    Of  the  retiring 


even  the  reality  of  any  town  called 
Magnesia  in  Krete,  appears  very  ques- 
tioud>le :  Plato's  statement  (Lesg.  iv. 
702 ;  xi.  919)  can  hardly  be  taken  as 
any  evidence.  Compare  O.  Miiller, 
Htttory  of  the  Dorians,  book  ii.  ch.  3 ; 
Hoeckh,  Kreta,  book  iiL  vol.  iL  p.  41^ 
Midler  gives  these  **Sagm^^  too  much 
in  the  style  of  real  facts :  the  worship 
of  Apollo  at  Magnesia  on  the  Mseander 
(Pans.  X.  32,  4)  cannot  be  thought  to 
prove  much,  considering  how  exten- 
sively that  god  was  worshipped  along 
the  Asiatic  coast,  from  Lykia  to  Troas. 


The  great  antiquity  of  this  Grecian 
establishment  was  recognised  in  the 
time  of  the  Roman  emperors :  see 
Inscript  No.  2010  in  Boeckh,  Corp.  Ins. 

^  'la»Wi)s  irptf<rxi}/M  (Herodot  v.  28). 

3  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  635.  Ikarus  or 
Ikaria  however  appears  in  later  times 
as  belonging  to  Samos  and  used  only 
for  pasture  (Strabo,  p.  639 ;  x.  p.  488). 

*  Kreophylus  ap.  Athen.  viii.  p.  361 ; 
Ephor.  Fragm.  32,  ed.  Marx  ;  Stephan. 
Byz.  v.  h4¥¥a :  see  Guhl,  Ephesiaca,  p. 
29. 
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Samians,  a  part  are  said  to  have  gone  to  Samothrace  and  to 
have  there  established  themselves;  while  another  portion 
acquired  possession  of  Marath£sium  near  Ephesus,  on  the 
adjoining  continent  of  Asia  Minor,  from  whence,  after  a  short 
time,  they  recovered  their  island,  compelling  Androklus  to 
return  to  Ephesus.  It  seems,  however,  that  in  the  compromise 
and  treaty  which  ensued,  they  yielded  possession  of  Mara- 
th£sium  to  Androklus,^  and  confined  themselves  to  Ansa,  a 
more  southerly  district  farther  removed  from  the  Ephesian 
settlement,  and  immediately  opposite  to  the  island  of  Samos. 
Androklus  is  said  to  have  perished  in  a  battle  fought  for  the 
defence  of  Pri6n6,  which  town  he  had  come  to  aid  against  an 
attack  of  the  Karians.  His  dead  body  was  brought  from  the 
field  and  buried  near  the  gates  of  Ephesus,  where  the  tomb 
was  yet  shown  during  the  days  of  Pausanias.  But  a  sedition 
broke  out  against  his  sons  after  him,  and  the  malcontents 
strengthened  their  party  by  inviting  reinforcements  from  Teds 
and  Karina.  The  struggle  which  ensued  terminated  in  the 
discontinuance  of  the  kingly  race  and  the  establishment  of  a 
republican  government — ^the  descendants  of  Androklus  being 
allowed  to  retain  both  considerable  honorary  privileges  and  the 
hereditary  priesthood  of  the  Eleusinian  D6m6t6r.  The  newly- 
received  inhabitants  were  enrolled  in  two  new  tribes,  making 
in  all  five  tribes,  which  appear  to  have  existed  throughout  the 
historical  times  at  Ephesus.^  It  appears  too  that  a  certain  num- 
ber of  fugitive  proprietors  from  Samos  found  admission  among 
the  Ephesians  and  received  the  freedom  of  the  city ;  and  the 
part  of  the  city  in  which  they  resided  acquired  the  name  of 
Samorna  or  Smyrna,  by  which  name  it  was  still  known  in 
the  time  of  the  satirical  poet  Hipp6nax,  about  530  B.C.* 

Such  are  the  stories  which  we  find  respecting  the  infancy 
Increase  o(  the  louic  Ephesus.  The  fact  of  its  increase  and  of 
Ste^f*"  its  considerable  acquisitions  of  territory,  at  the  ex- 
£phesus.      pense  of  the  neighbouring  Lydians,*  is  at  least  indis- 


'  Paosan.  vii.  4,  3. 

•  The  account  of  Ephorus  ap.  Steph. 
Byt.  T.  B^nHx,  attests  at  least  the  eaust- 
ence  of  the  five  tribes  at  Ephesus, 
whether  his  account  of  their  origin  and 
primitive  history  be  well-founded  or 
not  See  also  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  633; 
Steph.  Byz.  v.  Ehttrvfdtu  Kiu^ni  or 
Karind  b  in  iEolis,  near  Pitana  and 


Gryneium  (Herod,  vii  43 ;  Steph.  Byz. 

*  Stephan.  Byz.  v.  ^dftofma ;  HesydL 
2afio¥la ;  Athenseus,  vi.  p.  267  ;  Hip- 
p6nax,  Fragm.  32,  Schneid. ;  Strabo, 
xiv.  p.  633.  Some  however  said  that 
the  vicus  of  Ephesus,  called  Smyrna, 
derived  its  name  from  an  Amazon. 

*  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  610. 


Chap.  XIII. 


kolophSn. 


II 


putable.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  very  powerful 
or  enterprising  at  sea.  Few  maritime  colonies  owed  their 
origin  to  its  citizens.  But  its  situation  near  the  mouth  and 
the  fertile  plain  of  the  KaTster  was  favourable  both  to  the 
multiplication  of  its  inland  dependencies  and  to  its  trade  with 
the  interior.  A  despot  named  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  sub- 
verted by  stratagem  the  previous  government  of  the  town,  at 
some  period  before  Cyrus,  and  to  have  exercised  power  for  a 
certain  time  with  great  cruelty.*  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
we  find  no  trace  of  the  existence  of  the  four  Ionic  tribes 
at  Ephesus ;  and  this,  when  coupled  with  the  fact  that  neither 
Ephesus  nor  Kolophdn  solemnised  the  peculiar  Ionic  festival 
of  the  Apaturia,  is  one  among  other  indications  that  the 
Ephesian  population  had  little  community  of  race  with 
Athens,  though  the  CEkist  may  have  been  of  heroic  Athe- 
nian family.  Guhl  attempts  to  show,  on  mistaken  grounds, 
that  the  Greek  settlers  at  Ephesus  were  mostly  of  Arkadian 
origin.* 

Koloph6n — about  fifteen  miles  north  of  Ephesus,  and  di- 
vided from  the  territory  of  the  latter  by  the  preci-  ^oioi^fto, 
pitous  mountain  range  called  Gall£sium — though  a  and  hu^. 
member  of  the  Pan-Ionic  Amphiktyony,  seems  to  have  had 
no  Ionic  origin.  It  recognised  neither  an  Athenian  CEkist  nor 
Athenian  inhabitants.  The  Kolophonian  poet  Mimnermus 
tells  us  that  the  CEkist  of  the  place  was  the  Pylian  Andrxm6n> 
and  that  the  settlers  were  Pylians  from  Peloponnesus.  "  We 
quitted  (he  says)  Pylus,  the  city  of  Neleus,  and  passed  in  our 
vessels  to  the  much-desired  Asia.  There,  with  the  insolence 
of  superior  force,  and  employing  from  the  beginning  cruel 
violence,  we  planted  ourselves  in  the  tempting  Kolophdn."  • 


'  Bato  ap.  Snidas,  ▼.  IlvBoySpas,  In 
this  article  of  Snidas,  however,  it  is 
stated  that  "the  Ephesian  Pythagoras 
put  down  by  means  of  a  crafty  plot  the 
goremment  of  those  who  were  called 
the  BasiUdaP  Now  Aristotle  talks 
(Polit  V.  5,  4)  of  the  oli^chy  of  the 
Basilidse  at  Erythrse.  It  is  hardly 
likely  that  there  should  have  been  an 
oligarchy  called  by  that  same  name 
bou  at  Erythrae  and  Ephesus :  there 
is  here  some  confusion  between  Erythrse 
and  Ephesus  which  we  are  unable  to 
clear  up.    Bato  of  Sindp^  wrote  a  book 


irtpl  rmv  h  *E^4o'^  rvpdtn^vw  ( AthezL  vii. 
p.  289). 

*  Guhl,  Ephesiaca,  cap.  IL  s.  2,  p.  28. 
The  passage  which  he  dtes  in  Aristdd^s 
(Or.  xlii.  p.  523)  refers  not  to  Ephesus, 
but  to  Pergamus,  and  to  the  mythe  oif 
Aug6  and  T€lephus:  compare  i^, 
p.  251. 

*  Mimnerm.  Fragm.  9,  Schneid.  ap. 
Strab.  xiv.  p.  634 : — 

'BumU  f  alvi^  HiiAor  V^Xj^Iov  aurrv  Aiw^rrtc    ' 
Ifupft^  'Aotifv  mm&w  o^uctf^M^a* 
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This  description  of  the  primitive  Kolophonian  settlers,  given 
with  Homeric  simplicity,  forcibly  illustrates  the  account  given 
by  Herodotus  of  the  proceedings  of  Neileus  at  Milfitus.  The 
establishment  of  Andraemdn  must  have  been  effected  by  force, 
and  by  the  dispossession  of  previous  inhabitants,  leaving  pro- 
bably their  wives  and  daughters  as  a  prey  to  the  victors.  The 
city  of  Kolophdn  seems  to  have  been  situated  about  two  miles 
inland ;  having  a  fortified  port  called  Notium,  not  joined  to  it 
by  long  walls  as  the  Peiraeeus  was  to  Athens,  but  completely 
distinct  There  were  times  in  which  this  port  served  the 
Kolophonians  as  a  refuge,  when  their  upper  town  was  assailed 
by  Persians  from  the  interior.  But  the  inhabitants  of  Notium 
occasionally  manifested  inclinations  to  act  as  a  separate  com- 
munity, and  dissensions  thus  occurred  between  them  and  the 
people  in  Kolophdn^ — so  difficult  was  it  in  the  Greek  mind 
to  keep  up  a  permanent  feeling  of  political  amalgamation 
beyond  the  circle  of  the  town  walls. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  nothing  beyond  a  few  lines  of 
Mimnermus,  and  nothing  at  all  of  the  long  poem  of  Xenophands 
(composed  seemingly  nearly  a  century  after  Minmermus)  on 
the  foundation  of  Kolophdn,  has  reached  us.  The  statemenst 
of  Pausanias  omit  all  notice  of  that  violence  which  the  native 
Kolophonian  poet  so  emphatically  signalizes  in  his  ancestors. 
Tcmideof  They  are  derived  more  from  the  temple  legends 
^EJ£*'  of  the  adjoining  Klarian  Apollo,  and  from  morsels  of 
1^^  epic  poetry  referring  to  that  holy  place,  which  con- 
itsi^ends.  nected  itself  with  the  worship  of  Apollo  in  Krfite,  at 
Delphi,  and  at  Thebes.  The  old  Homeric  poem,  called 
Thebate,  reported  that  Mant6,  daughter  of  the  Theban  pro- 
phet Teiresias,  had  been  presented  to  ApoUb  and  Delphi  as  a 
votive  offering  by  the  victorious  Epigoni :  the  god  directed 
her  to  migrate  to  Asia,  and  she  thus  arrived  at  Klarus,  where 
she  married  the  Kretan  Rhakius.  The  offspring  of  this  mar- 
riage was  the  celebrated  prophet  Mopsus,  whom  the  Hesiodic 


Mimnermus,  in  his  poem  called 
JVdnnOf  named  Andrsemdn  as  fomider 
(Strabo,  p.  633).  Compare  this  be- 
haviour with  the  narrative  of  Odysseus 
in  Homer  (Odjrss.  ix.  40) : — 


Mimnermus  comes  in  point  of  time 
a  little  before  Solon,  b.c  620-600. 

'  Aristot  Polit  V.  2,  12;  Thucyd. 
ill.  34. 
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epic  described  as  having  gained  a  victory  !n  prophetic  skill 
over  Kalchas ;  the  latter  having  come  to  Klarus  after  the 
Trojan  war  in  company  with  Amphilochus  son  of  Amphiaraus.^ 
Such  tales  evince  the  early  importance  of  the  temple  and 
oracle  of  Apollo  at  Klarus,  which  appears  to  have  been  in 
some  sort  an  emanation  from  the  great  sanctuary  of  Branchidae 
near  Miletus ;  for  we  are  told  that  the  high  priest  of  Klarus 
was  named  by  the  Milesians.'  Pausajoias  states  that  Mopsus 
expelled  the  indigenous  Karians,  and  established  the  city  of 
Kolophdn;  and  the  Ionic  settlers  under  Prom^thus  and 
Damasichthdn,  sons  of  Kodrus,  were  admitted  amicably  as 
additional  inhabitants:'  a  story  probably  emanating  from 
that  of  the  Kolophonian  townsmen  in  the  time  of  Miamermus. 
It  seems  evident  that  not  only  the  Apollinic  sanctuary  at 
Klarus,  but  also  the  analc^ous  establishments  on  the  south  of 
Asia  Minor  at  Phas£lis,  Mallus,  &c,  had  their  own  foundation 
legends  (apart  from  those  of  the  various  bands  of  emigrant 
settlers),  in  which  they  connected  themselves  by  the  best 
thread  which  they  could  devise  with  the  epic  glories  of 
Greece.* 

Passing  along  the  Ionian  coast  in  a  north-westerly  direction 
from  Kolophdn,  we  come  first  to  the  small  but  inde-  Lebodus, 
pendent  Ionic  settlement  of  Lebedus — ^next,  to  Teds,  J^Si^* 
which  occupies  the  southern  face  of  a  narrow  isthmus,  **^ 
Klazomenae  being  placed  on  the  northern.    This  isthmus,  a 
low  narrow  valley  of  about  six  miles  across,  forms  the  eastern 
boundary  of  a  very  considerable  peninsula,  containing  the 
mountainous  and  woody  regions  called  Mimas  and  K6rykus. 
Te6s  is  said  to  have  been  first  founded  by  Orchomenian  Minyas 
under  Athamas,  and  to  have  received  afterwards  by  consent 
various  swarms  of  settlers,  Orchomenians  and  others,  under 
the  Kodrid  leaders  Apoekus,  Nauklus,  and  Damasus.*    The 
valuable  Teian  inscriptions  published  in  the  large  collection  of 
Boeckh,  while  they  mention  certain  names  and  titles  of  honour 
which  connect  themselves  with  this  Orchomenian  origin,  reveal 


*  Hesiod.  «p.  Strab.  xiv.  p,  643; 
Cooon,  Narrat.  6;  Argument  of  me 
TOcm  called  NJ<proi  (apud  Diintser), 
Epic  Gnec.  Frag.  p.  23;  Pausan.  ix. 

•  Ti 


3?f  I. 
t  p 


Pausan.  vii.  3,  i. 


racit  AnnaL  ii.  54. 


*  See  Welcker,  Epischer  Cyklus,  p. 

*  Steph.  Byz.  ▼,  T4ms ;  Pausan.  vii. 
3,  3 ;  Strabo,  xiv«  p.  633.  Anakreon 
called  the  town  'A0^^iarr7&i  T4w  (Strab. 
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to  us  some  particulars  respecting  the  internal  distribution  of 
Internal  di«-  ^^^  Teian  citizens.  The  territory  of  the  town  was 
SJ&bu-  distributed  amongst  a  certain  number  of  towers,  to 
antsofxete.  ^g^j^  ^f  which  Corresponded  a  synmiory  or  section 
of  the  citizens,  having  its  common  altar  and  sacred  rites,  and 
often  its  heroic  Eponymus.  How  many  in,  number  the  tribes 
of  Te6s  were,  we  do  not  know.  The  name  of  the  Geleontes, 
one  of  the  four  old  Ionic  tribes,  is  preserved  in  an  inscription  ; 
but  the  rest,  both  as  to  names  and  number,  are  unknown.  The 
symmories  or  tower-fellowships  of  Te6s  seem  to  be  analc^ous 
to  the  phratries  of  ancient  Athens — forming  each  a  factitious 
kindred,  recognising  a  common  mjrthical  ancestor,  and  bound 
together  by  a  communion  at  once  religious  and  political  The 
individual  name  attached  to  each  tower  is  in  some  cases 
Asiatic  rather  than  Hellenic,  indicating  in  Teds  the  mixture 
not  merely  of  Ionic  and  i£olic,  but  also  of  Karian  or  Lydian 
inhabitants,  of  which  Pausanias  speaks.^    Gerrhaeidas  or  Cher- 


1  Pausan.  vii.  3,  3.  See  the  Inscrip. 
No.  3064  in  Boeckh*s  Corp.  Ins.,  which 
enumerates  twenty-eight  separate  «^ 
70c  It  is  a  list  of  archons,  with  the 
name  and  civil  designation  of  each :  I 
do  not  observe  that  the  name  of  the 
same  ir^pyot  ever  occurs  twice — 'Apr^' 
fimy,  rod  ^tkaiow  ir^pyau,  4iXi^l5i|s,  See, : 
there  are  two  it^pyoi,  the  names  of 
which  are  effaced  on  the  inscription. 
In  two  other  inscriptions  (Nos.  3065, 
3066)   there  occur  ^Exif^ov  ovfifAopla — 

'EX^'^"''^ — ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  division 
without  any  specification  of  an  'Ex'i'ov 
w6pyos ;  but  it  is  reasonable  to  presume 
that  the  ir^pyos  and  the  avfifiopla  are 
coincident  divisions.  The  ^t?ialw  x^p- 
70s  occurs  also  in  another  Inscr.  No. 
3081.  Philseus  is  the  Athenian  hero, 
son  of  Ajax,  and  eponym  of  the  deme 
or  gens  Philaidae  in  Attica,  who  existed, 
as  we  here  see,  in  Teds  also.  In  In- 
scription  No.  3082.  a  citizen  is  compli- 
mented as  r4ow  'A0a/iarra,  after  the  name 
of  the  old  Minyan  hero.  In  No.  3078, 
the  Ionic  tribe  of  the  TcX^orrcf  is  named 
.  as  existing  at  Teds. 

Among  the  titles  of  the  towers  we 
find  the  following — rod  KiUvos  xipyou, 
row  Kira/S^Aov  nvpyov,  rov  'Upvos  xip- 
yov,  rov  A<iMov  wipycv,  rod  ^Urrvos 
ir6pyov :  these  names  seem  to  be  rather 
foreign  than  Hellenic.  KUvs,  'Upvs, 
"Ximn,  aMos^   are   Asiatic,    perhaps 


Karian  or  Lydian ;  respecting  the  name 
aMos,   compare  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Tp^ 
fuffffoSf  where  A^Zas  appears  as  a  Karian 
name;  Boeckh  (p.  651)  expresses  his 
opinion  that  aMos  is  Karian  or  Lydian. 
Then  Klfafiakos  seems  plainly  not  Hel- 
lenic :  it  is  rather  Phoenician  (Anni^, 
AsdruAd/,  &c),  though  Boeckh  (in  his 
Introductory  Comment  to  the  Sarmatian 
Inscriptions,  Part  xi.  p.  X09)  tells  us 
that  0a?iot  is  also  Thracian  or  Getic — 
'*  /SoAos  hand  dubie  Thracica  aut  Getica 
est  radix  finalis,  quam  tenes  in  Dadco 
nomine  Decebalus,  et  in  nomine  populi 
Triballorum."     The   name  rov  Ki$ov 
x^pyov,  KoBihis,  is  Ionic:  iEklus  and 
Kothus  are  represented  as  Ionic  oekista 
in  Euboea.    Ajiother  name — ndjuuSf  rod 
^$w4kov  x6pyov,  XoXiuScibf— affor(^  an 
instance  in  which  the  local  or  gentile 
epithet  is  not  derived  firom  the  tower ; 
for  XmXjciZtis  or  XaXiciSff^s  was  the  de- 
nomination  of  a  village  in  the  Teian 
territory.    In  regard  to  some  persons, 
the  gentile  epithet  is  derived  from  the 
tower — TOW  it\aiov  xipyov,  4iAal9i)f — 
rod   Tcikalffov   x6pyov,    TdKaurtZrii — rod 
A^ddov    x^pyov,    AoSSfftof — rod  xipyov 
rod  KiC«?vof ,  KlC»i^ :  in  other  cases  not 
— TOW  'E«ca8low  xipyov,  "XicfififitiTit — tow 
Mripd9ows  xipyov^  Bpwncttjis — rod  'lorBfdcv 
xipyov,  Ac«rl5i)s,   &c.      In  the  Inscr. 
306  f,  3066,  there  is  a  formal  vote  of  the 
'Exif^outrvfAftopta  or  *ExtVa8a<  (both  names 
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raeidae,  the  port  on  the  west  side  of  the  town  of  Teds,  had  for 
its  eponymous  hero  Ger^s  the  Bceotian,  who  was  said  to  have 
accompanied  the  Kodrids  in  their  settlement 

The  worship  of  Ath6n6  Polias  at  Erythrae  may  probably  be 
traceable  to  Athens,  and  that  of  the  Tyrian  H£rakl^  (of  which 
Pausanias  recounts  a  singular  l^end)  would  seem  to  indicate 
an  intermixture  of  Phoenician  inhabitants.  But  the  close 
neighbourhood  of  Erythrae  to  the  island  of  Chios,  and  Emfam  : 
the  marked  analogy  of  dialect  which  Herodotus*  and  Chios. 
attests  between  them,  show  that  the  elements  of  the  popula- 
tion must  have  been  much  the  same  in  both.  The  Chian  poet 
I6n  mentioned  the  establishment  of  Abantes  from  Euboea  in 
his  native  island,  under  Amphiklus,  intermixed  with  the  pre- 
existing Karians.  Hektor,  the  fourth  descendant  from  Amphi- 
klus,  was  said  to  have  incorporated  this  island  in  the  Pan-Ionic 
Amphiktyony.  It  is  to  Pherekydfis  that  we  owe  the  mention 
of  the  name  of  Egertius,  as  having  conducted  a  miscellaneous 
colony  into  Chios ;  and  it  is  through  Egertius  (though  I6n, 
the  native  poet,  does  not  appear  to  have  noticed  him)  that  this 
logographer  made  out  the  connexion  between  the  Chians  and 
the  other  group  of  Kodrid  settlements.*  In  Erythrae,  Kn6pus, 
or  Kleopus,  is  noted  as  the  Kodrid  CEkist,  and  as  having  pro- 
cured for  himself,  partly  by  force,  partly  by  consent,  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  pre-existing  settlement  of  mixed  inhabitants. 
The  Erythraean  historian  Hippias  recounted  how  Kndpus  had 
been  treacherously  put  to  death  on  shipboard,  by  Ortyg^s  and 
some  other  false  adherents ;  who,  obtaining  some  auxiliaries 
from  the  Chian  king  Amphiklus,  made  themselves  masters  of 
Erythrae  and  established  in  it  an  oppressive  oligarchy.  They 
maintained  the  government,  with  a  temper  at  once  licentious 
and  cruel,  for  some  time,  admitting  none  but  a  chosen  few  of 
the  population  within  the  walls  of  the  town ;  until  at  length 
Hippotfis  the  brother  of  Kndpus,  arriving  from  without  at  the 
head  of  some  troops,  found  sufficient  support  from  the  discon- 


occur).  Mention  is  also  made  of  the 
fim/Ms  Tfis  cvfiftapias,  and  of  the  annual 
solemnity  called  Leukathea,  seeminely 
a  gentile  solemnity  of  the  £china£e, 
which  connects  itself  with  the  mythical 
family  of  Athamas.  As  an  analogy  to 
these  Teian  towers,  we  may  compare 
the  w^fyot  in  the  Greek  settlement  of 
Olbia  in  the   Euxine    (Boeckh,   Insc. 


2058),  ir^pyof  n6<rtos,  wipyos  *EiriBa^pov 
— ^they  were  portions  of  the  fortifica- 
tions. See  also  Dio  Chrysostom,  Orat. 
3««vL  p.  76,  77.  A  large  tower,  be- 
longing to  a  private  individual  named 
Agiomachus,  is  mentioned  in  Kyr6n6 
(Herod,  iv.  164). 
*  Herod,  i.   143 :  compare  Thucyd. 


viu.  5. 


Strabo,  xiv.  p.  633. 
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tents  of  the  Erythrsans  to  enable  him  to  overthrow  the 
tyranny.  Overpowered  in  the  midst  of  a  public  festival,  Or- 
tyg6s  and  his  companions  were  put  to  death  with  cruel  tortures. 
The  like  tortures  were  inflicted  upon  their  innocent  wives  and 
children  * — a  degree  of  cruelty  which  would  at  no  time  have 
found  place  amidst  a  community  of  European  Greeks :  even 
in  the  murderous  party  dissensions  of  Korkyra  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  death  was  not  aggravated  by  preliminary 
tortures.  Aristotle  *  mentions  the  oligarchy  of  the  Basilids  as 
having  existed  in  Erythrae,  and  as  having  been  overthrown  by 
a  democratical  revolution,  although  prudently  managed.  To 
what  period  this  is  to  be  referred  we  do  not  know. 

Klazomenas  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  wandering 
KbuomeoflB  P^^Yf  either  of  lonians  or  of  inhabitants  from  Kleonas 
-PMk»«,  j^jj J  Phlius,  under  Farphorus  or  Paralus ;  and  Phdkaea 
by  a  band  of  Phokians  under  Philc^on&s  and  Damon.  This 
last-mentioned  town  was  built  at  the  end  of  a  peninsula  which 
formed  part  of  the  territory  of  the  i£olic  Kymfi :  the  Ky- 
maeans  were  induced  to  cede  it  amicably,  and  to  permit  the 
building  of  the  new  town.  The  Phokians  asked  and  obtained 
permission  to  enrol  themselves  in  the  Pan-Ionic  Amphiktyony ; 
but  the  permission  is  said  to  have  been  granted  only  on  con- 
dition that  they  should  adopt  members  of  the  Kodrid  family 
as  their  CEkists :  and  they  accordingly  invited  from  Erythrae 
and  Te6s  three  chiefs  belonging  to  that  family  or  gens — 
Deoetfis,  Periklus,  and  Abartus.* 

Smyrna,  originally  an  iEolic  colony,  established  from  Kym6, 
fell  subsequently  into  the  hands  of  the  lonians  of 
Kolophdn.  A  party  of  exiles  from  the  latter  city, 
expelled  during  an  intestine  dispute,  were  admitted  by  the 
Smymaeans  into  their  city — a  favour  which  they  repaid  by 
shutting  the  gates  and  seizing  the  place  for  themselves,  at  a 
moment  when  the  Smymaeans  had  gone  forth  in  a  body  to 


Smyrna. 


'  Hippias  ap.  Athen.  ▼!.  p.  259; 
Polysen.  viiL  44,  gives  another  story 
about  Kn6pus.  Erythrae,  called  Ky«- 
vo^iroXis  (Steph.  Byz.  v.). 

The  story  told  by  Polysenus  about 
the  dictum  of  the  oracle,  and  the  conse- 
quent stratagem,  wherelnr  Kn6pus  made 
himself  master  of  Erythrae,  represents 
that  town  as  powerful  anterior  to  the 
Ionic  occupation  (Polyaen.  yiii.  43). 


■  Aristot  Polit  v.  5,  4. 

*  Pausan.  vii.  3,  3.  In  Pausanias 
the  name  stands  Abarius;  but  tt  pro- 
bably oi^ht  to  be  Abamus,  the  Epony- 
mus  of  Cape  Abamis  in  the  Phokaean 
territory :  see  Stephan.  Bjrz.  v.  'Afiap- 
wis,  Raoul  Rochette  puts  Abarnus 
without  making  any  remark  (Histoire 
des  Colcmies  Grecques,  b.  iv.  c.  13, 

p.  95). 
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celebrate  a  religious  festival.  The  other  iEoHc  towns  sent 
auxiliaries  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing  their  dispossessed 
brethren  ;  but  they  were  compelled  to  submit  to  an  accom- 
modation whereby  the  lonians  retained  possession  of  the  town> 
restoring  to  the  prior  inhabitants  all  their  moveables.  These 
exiles  were  distributed  as  citizens  among  the  other  iEolic 
dties.^ 

Smyrna  after  this  became  wholly  Ionian ;  and  the  inhabi- 
tants in  later  times,  if  we  may  judge  by  Aristeidfis  the  rhetor, 
appear  to  have  forgotten  the  iEolic  origin  of  their  town,  though 
the  fact  is  attested  by  Herodotus  and  by  Mimnermus.^  At 
what  time  the  change  took  place  we  do  not  know,  but  Smyrna 
appears  to  have  become  Ionian  before  the  celebration  of  the 
twenty-third  Olympiad  (B.C.  668),  when  Onomastus  the  Smyr- 
nsan  gained  the  prize.^  Nor  have  we  information  as  to  the 
period  at  which  the  city  was  received  as  a  member  into 
the  Pan-Ionic  Amphiktyony ;  for  the  assertion  of  Vitruvius 
is  obviously  inadmissible,  that  it  was  admitted  at  the  instance 
of  Attains  king  of  Pergamus,  in  place  of  a  previous  town 
called  Melit6,  excluded  by  the  rest  for  misbdiaviour.*  As 
little  can  we  credit  the  statement  of  Strabo,  that  the  city  of 
Smyrna  was  destroyed  by  the  Lydian  kings,  and  that  the 
inhabitants  were  compelled  to  live  in  dispersed  villages  until 
its  restoration  by  Antigonus,  A  fragment  of  Pindar,  which 
speaks  of  "  the  el^ant  city  of  the  Smymaeans,"  indicates  that 
it  must  have  existed  in  his  time."  The  town  of  Erae,  near 
Lebedus,  though  seemingly  autonomous,^  was  not  among  the 
contributors  to  the  Pan-Ionion ;  MyonnSsus  seems  to  have 
been  a  dependency  of  Te6s,  as  Pygela  and  Marathfisium  were 
of  Ephesus.  Notium,  after  its  re-colonization  by  the  Athenians 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  seems  to  have  remained  sepa- 
rate from  and  independent  of  Koloph6n :  at  least  the  two  are 
noticed  by  Skylax  as  distinct  towns.' 


'  Herod.     L      150;      Mimnermus, 
Fragm. — 

9wS»v  /8<w<Ag  l4ii»pilni¥  ^ik^itr  AloXJia. 
*  See  Raoul  Rochette,  Histoire  des 
Colonies  Grecques,  b.  iv.  ch.  5,  p.  43 ; 


Aristeid^,  Orat.  xx.  xxi.  pp.  260,  267. 

*  Pausan.  v.  8,  3.     *  Vitruvius,  iv.  I. 

•  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  646 ;  Pindar,  Frag. 
1 5 J,  Dissen.  •  Thucyd.  viii.  19. 

'  Skylax,  c  97 ;  Thucyd.  iii.  34. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 


MOLIC  GREEKS  IN  ASIA. 


Twelve 
dtiesof 
iGolic 
Greeks. 


On  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  north  of  the  twelve  Ionic 
confederated  cities,  were  situated  the  twelve  JEolic 
cities,  apparently  united  in  a  similar  manner.  Besides 
Smyrna,  the  fate  of  which  has  already  been  described, 
the  eleven  others  were — Tfimnos,  Larissa,  Neon-Teichos,  Kymfi, 
iEgae,  Myrina,  Gryneium,  Killa,  Notiuni,  iEgiroessa,  Pitan6. 
These  twelve  are  especially  noted  by  Herodotus,  as  the  twelve 
ancient  continental  iEolic  cities,  and  distinguished  on  the  one 
hand  from  the  insular  iEolic  Greeks,  in  Lesbos,  Tenedos,  and 
Hekatonnesoi — and  on  the  other  hand  from  the  iEolic  esta- 
blishments in  and  about  mount  Ida,  which  seem  to  have  been 
subsequently  formed  and  derived  from  Lesbos  and  Kymfi.* 

Of  these  twelve  iEolic  towns,  eleven  were  situated  very  near 
Their dtua-  together,  clustered  round  the  Elaeitic  Gulf:  their 
t^^^^  territories,  all  of  moderate  extent,  seem  also  to  have 
SfEwSc  ^^^^  conterminous  with  each  other.  Smyrna,  the 
^^^'  twelfth,  was  situated  to  the  south  of  Mount  Sipylus, 

and  at  greater  distance  from  the  remainder— one  reason  why 
it  was  so  soon  lost  to  its  primitive  inhabitants.  These  towns 
occupied  chiefly  a  narrow  but  fertile  strip  of  territory  lying 
between  the  base  of  the  woody  mountain-range  called  Sard6n6 
and  the  sea.^  Gryneium,  like  Kolophdn  and  Miletus,  possessed 
a  venerated  sanctuary  of  Apollo,  of  older  date  than  the  iEolic 
immigration.  Larissa,  Tfimnos,  and  Mga^  were  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  sea ;  the  first  at  a  short  distance  north  of 
the  Hermus,  by  which  its  territory  was  watered  and  occa- 
sionally inundated,  so  as  to  render  embankments  necessary ;  ^ 
the  last  two  upon  rocky  mountain-sites,  so  inaccessible  to 


*  Herodot  L  149.  Herodotus  does 
not  name  Elsea,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kaikus;  on  the  other  hand,  no  other 
author  mentions  i9£giroessa  (see  Man- 
nert,  Geogr.  der  Gr.  und  Romer,  b.  viii. 


p.  396). 

•  Herod  ut  sup, ;  Pseudo-Herodot. 
Vit  Homeri,  c  9.  2ap8^n}f  v69a  y«(a* 
row  ^tK6fiout, 

'  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  621. 
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attack,  that  the  inhabitants  were  enabled,  even  during  the 
height  of  the  Persian  power,  to  maintain  constantly  a  substan- 
tial independence.*  Elaea,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Kalkus,  became  in  later  times  the  port  of  the  strong  and 
flourishing  dty  of  Pergamus ;  while  Pitana,  the  northernmost 
of  the  twelve,  was  placed  between  the  mouth  of  the  Kalkus 
and  the  lofty  promontory  of  Kan6,  which  closes  in  the  Elaeitic 
Gulf  to  the  northward.  A  small  town  Kanae  close  to  that 
promontory  is  said  to  have  once  existed.* 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  legend  ascribes  the  origin 
of  these  colonies  to  a  certain  special  event  called  the  Ltmadary 
iEolic  emigration,  of  which  chronologers  profess  to  gmiotT' 
know  the  precise  date,  telling  us  how  many  years  it  happened 
after  the  Trojan  war,  considerably  before  the  Ionic  emigration* 
That  the  iEolic  as  well  as  the  Ionic  inhabitants  of  Asia  were 
emigrants  from  Greece,  we  may  reasonably  believe,  but  as  to 
the  time  or  circumstances  of  their  emigration  we  can  pretend 
to  no  certain  knowledge.  The  name  of  the  town  Larissa,  and 
perhaps  that  of  Magnfisia  on  Mount  Sipylus  (according  to 
what  has  been  observed  in  the  preceding  chapter),  has  given 
rise  to  the  supposition  that  the  anterior  inhabitants  were  Pelas- 
gians,  who,  having  once  occupied  the  fertile  banks  of  the 
Hermus,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Kalster  near  Ephesus,  em- 
ployed their  industry  in  the  work  of  embankment*  Kym6 
was  the  earliest  as  well  as  the  most  powerful  of  the  twelve 


^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ir.  8,  5.  The  rhetor 
Aristeid^  (Orat  Sacr.  xxvii.  p.  347,  p. 
535  I^)  describes  in  detail  his  journey 
Jrom  Smyrna  to  Pergamus,  crossing  the 
Hermus,  and  passing  throu£^  Larissa, 
Kym£,  Myrina,  Gryneium,  Elsea.  He 
seems  not  to  have  passed  through  T^m- 
no6,  at  least  he  does  not  name  it :  more- 
oiver,  we  know  from  Pausanias  (v.  13, 
3)  that  T^mnos  was  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Hermus.  In  the  best  maps  of 
this  district  it  is  placed,  erroneously, 
both  on  the  south  bank,  and  as  if  it 
were  on  the  high  road  from  Smyrna  to 
KyvoiL  We  may  infer  from  another 
passage  of  Aristeidds  (Or.  xlviii.  p.  351, 
p.  4M  D)  that  Larissa  was  nearer  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Hermus  than  the  maps 
a{>|>ear  to  place  it.  Accordinc;  to  Strabo 
(ziii  p.  622),  it  would  seem  that  Larissa 
was  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Hermus  ; 
but  the  better  testimony  of  Aristeid^s 


proves  the  contrary ;  Skylax  (c  94)  does 
not  name  T^mnos,  whidi  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  its  territory  was  at  some  dis- 
tance frx>m  the  sea. 

The  investigations  of  modem  tra- 
vellers have  as  yet  thrown  little  light 
upon  the  situation  of  T6mnos  or  of  the 
other  iEolic  towns :  see  Arundel,  Dis- 
coveries in  Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  pp.  292- 
298. 

«  Pliny,  H.  N.  v.  30. 

*  Stn^,  xiii.   pp.    582-621,    com- 

?ared  with  Pseudo  -  Herodotus,  Vit 
lomer.  c  1-38,  who  says  that  Lesbos 
was  occupied  by  the  i£olians  130  years 
after  the  Trojan  war ;  Kym6,  20  years 
after  L^esbos ;  Smyrna,  18  years  after 
Kjnn^. 

The  chronological  statements  of 
different  writers  are  collected  in  Mr. 
Clinton's  Fast.  Hellen.  c  ^,  pp.  104, 
105.  *  Strabo,  xiiL  p.  621. 
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i£olic  towns;  Neon-Teichos  having  been  originally  esta- 
Kym«-thc  bHshed  by  the  Kymaeans  as  a  fortress  for  the 
Sd?M*Al»  purpose  of  capturing  the  Pelasgic  Larissa.  Both 
SKrf^e*^  Kym6  and  Larissa  were  designated  by  the  epithet 
twelve.  Qf  Phrik6nis.  By  some  this  was  traced  to  the 
mountain  Fhrikium  in  Lokris ;  from  whence  it  was  alleged 
that  the  i£olic  emigrants  had  started  to  cross  the  iEgean : 
by  others  it  seems  to  have  been  connected  with  an  eponymous 
hero  Phrik6n.^ 

It  was  probably  from  Kymfi  and  its  sister  cities  on  the 
Elaeitic  Gulf  that  Hellenic  inhabitants  penetrated  into  the 
smaller  towns  in  the  inland  plain  of  the  Kalkus — Pergamus, 
Halisama,  Gambreion,  &c*  In  the  more  southerly  plain  of 
Magnesia  ad  ^^^  Hermus,  on  the  northern  declivity  of  Mount 
sipyium.  Sipylus,  was  situated  the  city  of  Magn&ia,  called 
Magnesia  ad  Sifylum  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  Magnesia 
on  the  river  Maeander.  Both  these  towns  called  Magnesia  were 
inland — the  one  bordering  upon  the  Ionic  Greeks,  the  other 
upon  the  iEolic,  but  seemingly  not  included  in  any  Amphik- 
tyony  either  with  the  one  or  the  other.  Each  is  referred  to  a 
separate  and  early  immigration  either  from  the  Magnates  in 
Thessaly  or  from  Kr6te.  Like  many  other  of  the  early  towns> 
Magnesia  ad  Sipyium  appears  to  have  been  originally  esta- 
blished higher  up  on  the  mountain — in  a  situation  nearer  to 
Sm)aTia,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  Sipylene  range 
— and  to  have  been  subsequently  brought  down  nearer  to  the 
plain  on  the  north  side  as  well  as  to  the  river  Hermus.  The 
original  site,  Palae-Magnfisia,^  was  still  occupied  as  a  depen- 
dent township,  even  during  the  times  of  the  Attalid  and 
Seleukid  kings.  A  like  transfer  of  situation,  from  a  height 
difficult  of  access  to  some  lower  and  more  convenient  position, 
took  place  with  other  towns  in  and  near  this  region ;  such  as 


'  Strabo,  xiiL  621,  Pseudo-Herodot 
c.  14.    Aaoi  ^plKU¥os,  compared  with  c. 

38. 

^piiMv  appears  in  later  times  as  an 
iCtolian  proper  name;  ^plicos  as  a 
Lokrian.  See  Anecdota  Delphica  by 
£.  Curtius,  Inscript.  40,  p.  75  (Berlin, 

1843). 
'  Xenoph.  Hellem  iii.  i,  6 ;  Anabas. 

vii.  8,  24. 

'  There  is  a  valuable  inscription  in 


Boeckh*s  collection,  No.  3137,  con- 
taining the  convention  between  the  in- 
habitants of  Smyrna  and  Magnesia. 
Palse-Magn^sia  seems  to  have  been  a 
strong  and  important  post. 

"  Magnates  a  Sipylo,"  Tacit.  AnnaL 
ii.  47  ;  Fliny,  H.  N.  v.  29 ;  Pausan.  iiL 
24,  2«     irphs  $6fPwf  Tov  ^nr^Xov, 

Stephan.  Byzantinus  notices  only 
Magnesia  ad  Maeandrom,  not  Magn^ia 
ad  Sipyium. 
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Lesbos. 


Gainbreion  and  Skdpsis,  which  had  their  Palae-Gambreion  and 
Palae-Skfepsis  not  far  distant 

Of  these  twelve  iEolic  towns,  it  appears  that  all  except 
K)rm6  were  small  and  unimportant  Thucydidfis,  in  recapitu- 
lating the  dependent  allies  of  Athens  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Feloponnesian  war,  does  not  account  them  worthy  of 
being  enumerated.^  Nor  are  we  authorized  to  conclude,  be- 
cause they  bear  the  general  name  of  iEolians,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants were  all  of  kindred  race,  though  a  large  proportion  of 
them  are  said  to  have  been  Boeotians,  and  the  feeling  pf  fra- 
ternity between  Boeotians  and  Lesbians  was  maintained 
throughout  the  historical  times.  One  etymology  of  the  name 
is  indeed  founded  upon  the  supposition  that  they  were  of 
miscellaneous  origin.*  We  do  not  hear,  moreover,  of  any 
considerable  poets  produced  by  the  iEolic  continental  towns. 
In  this  respect  Lesbos  stood  alone — an  island  said  to 
have  been  the  earliest  of  all  the  iEolic  settlements, 
anterior  even  to  Ky  mfi.  Six  towns  were  originally  established 
in  Lesbos — Mitylfinfi,  M^thymna,  Eresus,  Pyrrha,  Antissa, 
and  Arisbd :  the  last-mentioned  town  was  subsequently  en- 
slaved and  destroyed  by  the  Methymnaeans,  so  that  there 
remained  only  five  towns  in  all.*  According  to  the  political 
subdivision  usual  in  Greece,  the  island  had  thus,  first  six,  after- 
wards five,  independent  governments ;  of  which,  however, 
Mityl6n£,  situated  in  the  south-eastern  quarter  and  facing  the 
promontory  of  Kand,  was  by  far  the  fir$t — ^while  Mfithymna, 
on  the  north  of  the  island  over  against  Cape  Lekton,  was  the 
second.  Like  so  many  other  Grecian  colonies,  the  original 
city  of  Mityl£n6  was  founded  upon  an  islet  divided  from 
Lesbos  by  a  narrow  strait ;  it  was  subsequently  extended  on 
to  Lesbos  itself,  so  that  the  harbour  presented  two  distinct 
entrancea* 

It  appears  that  the  native  poets  and  fabulists  who  professed 
to  deliver  the  archaeology  of  Lesbos,  dwelt  less  upon  the 
iEolic  settlers  than  upon  the  various  heroes  and  tribes  who 
were  allied  to  have  had  possession  of  the  island  anterior  to 


*  Tlmcyd.  it  9. 

'   Strabo,  ir.  p.  402;   Thucyd.  viii. 
100:  Pseudo-Herodot  Vit  Homer,  i. 

(•TOf  0'urj)\9oy  4w  rtdnf  wwnc9<iark  l^ca 


EWmolog.  Ma^  y.  AlbXcZs. 

*  HerodoU  1.  151 ;   Strabo,   xiii.  p. 
590. 

*  Diodor.  xiii.  79 ;   Strabo,  xiii.  p. 
617  ;  Thucyd.  iii.  6. 
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that  settlement,  from  the  deluge  of  Deukalion  downwards,— just 
Ei^yin-      as  the  Chian  and  Samian  poets  seem  to  have  dwelt 

habitants  *^ 

ofLcsijM  principally  upon  the  ante-Ionic  antiquities  of  their 
iEoiiaiw.  respective  islands.  After  the  Pelasgian  Xanthus  son 
of  Triopas,  comes  Makar  son  of  Krinakus,  the  great  native 
hero  of  the  island,  supposed  by  Plehn  to  be  the  eponym  of  an 
occupying  race  called  the  Makares.  The  Homeric  hymn  to 
Apollo  brings  Makar  into  connexion  with  the  iEolic  inhabi- 
tants, by  calling  him  son  of  iEolus  ;  and  the  native  historian 
Myrsilus  also  seems  to  have  treated  him  as  an  iEolian.*  To 
dwell  upon  such  narratives  suited  the  disposition  of  the 
Greeks ;  but  when  we  come  to  inquire  for  the  history  of 
Lesbos,  we  find  ourselves  destitute  of  any  genuine  materials 
not  only  for  the  period  prior  to  the  JEolic  occupation,  but  also 
for  a  long  time  after  it ;  nor  can  we  pretend  to  determine  at 
what  date  that  occupation  took  place.  We  may  reasonably 
believe  it  to  have  occurred  before  776  B.C.,  and  it  therefore 
becomes  a  part  of  the  earliest  manifestation  of  real  Grecian 
history.  Both  Kym6,  with  its  eleven  sister  towns  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  the  islands  Lesbos  and  Tenedos,  were  then  iEolic. 
I  have  already  remarked  that  the  migration  of  the  father  of 
Hesiod  the  poet,  from  the  iEolic  Kym^  to  Askra  in  Bceotia, 
is  the  earliest  authentic  fact  known  to  us  on  contemporary 
testimony, — ^seemingly  between  776  and  700  B.c. 

But  besides  these  islands,  and  the  strip  of  the  continent 
between  Kymfi  and  Pitan6  (which  constituted  the  territory 
properly  called  iEolis),  there  were  many  other  iEolic  esta- 
blishments in  the  region  near  Mount  Ida,  the  Troad,  and  the 
Hellespont,  and  even  in  European  Thrace.  All  these  esta- 
McAic^'  blishments  seem  to  have  emanated  from  Lesbos, 
in  the  re.  Kym6,  and  Tenedos,  but  at  what  time  they  were 
BSitttida.  formed  we  have  no  information.  Thirty  different 
towns  are  said  to  have  been  established  by  these  cities,^  from 
whence  nearly  all  the  region  of  Mount  Ida  (meaning  by  that 


*  Hymn,  ad  Apollin.  ▼.  ^7,  A4fffios 
r*  iiy^^t  Mdicapos  ISof  AloMotpos.  Myr- 
silus ap.  Clemen.  Alexandr.  Protreptic 
p.  10 ;  Diodor.  v.  57-82  ;  Dionys.  Halik. 
A.  R.  L  x8;  Stephan.  Byz.  v.  Mvrc- 

Pldm  (Lesbiaca,  c  2,  pp.  25-37)  has 
collected  all  the  principal  fMes  re- 
specting this  Lesbian  archaeology :  com- 


pare also  Raonl  Ronchette  (Histoire  des 
Colonies  Grecqaes,  t  i.  c.  5,  p.  182, 
&c.). 

'  Strabo,  xiii.  pp.  621,  622.  M4yurrow 
94  4<m  rmy  Ah?iMtAv  koI  iipltmi  Kifni, 
Kid  0^<8by  ftfiTp^woXis  oMi  re  leed  ^ 
A44rfios  tAp  A^Xuk  ir6\€ww  rptdieorrd  irov 
rhp  itpiBfthtf,  &C. 
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term  the  territory  west  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  town  of 
Adramyttion  northward,  to  Priapos  on  the  Fropontis)  came 
to  be  idolised  A  new  iGolis  ^  was  thus  formed,  quite  distinct 
from  the  JEoUs  near  the  Elaeitic  Gulf,  and  severed  from  it 
partly  by  the  territory  of  Atameus,  partly  by  the  portion  of 
Mysia  and  Lydia,  between  Atameus  and  Adramyttium,  in- 
cluding the  fertile  plain  of  Th6b&  A  portion  of  the  lands  on 
this  coast  seems  indeed  to  have  been  occupied  by  Lesbos,  but 
the  far  larger  part  of  it  was  never  iEolic  Nor  was  Ephorus 
accurate  when  he  talked  of  the  whole  territory  between  Kymfi 
and  Abydos  as  known  under  the  name  of  iEolis.^ 

The  inhabitants  of  Tenedos  possessed  themselves  of  the 
strip  of  the  Troad  opposite  to  their  island,  northward  of  Cape 
Lekton — those  of  Lesbos  founded  Assus,  Gai^ra,  Lampdnia, 
Antandrus,^  &c,  between  Lekton  and  the  north-eastern  comer 
of  the  Adramyttian  Gulf — ^while  the  Kymxans  seem  continental 

settlements 

to  have  established  themselves  at  Kebr^n  and  other  of  Lesbos 
places  in  the  inland  Idaean  district^    As  far  as  we  dos. 
can  make  out,  this  north-western  comer  (west  of  a  line  drawn 
from  Smyrna  to  the  eastern  comer  of  the  Propontb)  seems  to 
have  been  occupied,  anterior  to  the  Hellenic  settlements,  by 
Mysians  and  Teukrians — ^who  are  mentioned  together,  in  such 
manner  as  to  show  that  there  was  no  great  ethnical  Ante-Hei. 
difference  between  them.*   The  elegiac  poet  Kallinus,  ]^^tg  in 
in  the  middle  of  the  •seventh  century  B.C,  was  the  S  M^m* 
first  who  mentioned  the  Teukrians ;  treating  them  as  ^^T^JS' 
immigrants  from  Krfite,  though  other  authors  repre-  Teukrians. 
sented  them  as  indigenous,  or  as  having  come  from  Attica. 
However  the  fact  may  stand  as  to  their  origin,  we  may  gather 
that  in  the  time  of  Kallinus  they  were  still  the  great  occupants 


^  Xenophon,  HeUen.  liL  x,  lo.  fi^xp*    <los»  or  Assos  and  Gargara. 


riff  ♦opaJMCtfv  Alo\i5os— 4  AloAli  oMi 

Xenophon  includes  the  whole  of  the 
Troad  under  the  denomination  of  Mohs, 
Skylax  distin^[mshe8  the  Troad  from 
iGolis :  he  designates  as  the  Troad  the 
coast  towns  from  Dardanus  seemingly 
down  to  Lekton :  under  iEolis  he  m- 
dudes  Kebrdn,  Skdpsis,  Neandreia,  and 
Pityeia,  though  how  these  four  towns 
are  to  be  called  M  $a\iie<rp  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  (Skylax,  94,  95).  Nor  does 
Skylax  notice  either  the  Persea  of  Tene- 


'  Strabo,  xiiL  p.  583. 

•  Thucyd.  iv.  52 ;  viil  loS.  Strabo, 
xilL  p.  610 ;  Stephan.  Byz.  "Airtros ; 
Pausan.  vL  4,  5. 

•  Pseudo-Herod.  Vit  Hom.  c  20 : — 

*Ei^a  oiSiipOf  A/n(oc  iinx(h¥(oia\  fip6roun 

T&  5^  KcjSp^yia  rovroy  rhw  XP^*^^  f^^- 
(ttr  wap9trK€vdCorro  ol  Kvfuuoi  itphs  rp 
"Vha,  KM  yivrrcu  aln69t  viiiipos, 

•  HercKlot  vii.  2a 
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of  the  TroaA^  Gradually  the  south  and  west  coasts,  as  well 
as  the  interior  of  this  region,  became  penetrated  by  successive 
colonies  of  iEolic  Greeks,  to  whom  the  iron  and  ship  timber 
of  Mount  Ida  were  valuable  acquisitions.  Thus  the  small 
Teukrian  townships  (for  there  were  no  considerable  cities) 
became  iEolised  ;.  while  on  the  coast  northward  of  Ida,  along 
the  Hellespont  and  Propontis,  Ionic  establishments  were 
formed  from  Miletus  and  Fhdkaea,  and  Milesian  colonists 
were  received  into  the  inland  town  of  Skfipsis.^  In  the  time 
of  Kallinus,  the  Teukrians  seem  to  have  been  in  possession 
of  Hamaxitus  and  Koldnae,  with  the  worship  of  the  Sminthian 
Apollo,  in  the  south-western  region  of  the  Troad :  a  century 
and  a  half  afterwards,  at  the  time  of  the  Ionic  revolt,  Hero- 
dotus notices  the  inhabitants  of  Gergis  (occupying  a  portion 
of  the  northern  region  of  Ida  in  the  line  eastward  from  Dar- 
danus  and  Ophrynion)  as  "  the  remnant  of  the  ancient  Teu- 
krians."* We  also  find  the  Mityleneans  and  Athenians 
contending  by  arms  about  600-580  B.C.  for  the  possession  of 
Sigeium  at  the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont*  Probably  the 
Lesbian  settlements  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Troad,  lying 
as  they  do  so  much  nearer  to  the  island,  as  well  as  the  Tene- 
dian  settlements  on  the  western  coast  opposite  Tenedos,  had 
been  formed  at  some  time  prior  to  this  epoch.  We  farther 
read  of  iColic  inhabitants  as  possessing  Sestos  on  the  European 
side  of  the  Hellespont.*  The  nam6  Teukrians  gradually 
vanished  out  of  present  use,  and  came  to  belong  only  to  the 
legends  of  the  past;  preserved  either  in  connexion  with 
the  worship  of  the  Sminthian  Apollo,  or  by  writers  such  as 
Teukrians  HcUanikus  and  Kephaldn  of  Gergis,  from  whence 
of  Gei»u.  j^  passed  to  the  later  poets  and  to  the  Latin  epic  It 
appears  that  the  native  place  of  Kephaldn  was  a  town  called 
Gergis  or  Gergithes  near  Kymfi :  there  was  also  another  place 
called  GergStha  on  the  river  KaYkus,  near  its  sources,  and 
therefore  higher  up  in  Mysia.  It  was  from  Gergithes  near 
Kym6  (according  to  Strabo),  that  the  place  called  Gergis  in 


^  Kallinus  ap.  Strabo.  xiii.  p.  604; 
compare  p.  613,  obs  frp&ros  nrapi' 
8o»fcc  KoXXivof ,  &c. 


kpxcdotv  TtvKp£y,  &c. 

The  Teukrians,  in  the  conception  of 
Herodotus,  were  the  Trojans  described 
'  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  607-635.  in  the  Iliad  —the  TwKpis  y^  seems  the 

'  Herodot  v.  122.    flXc  [a^p  Ato\4as    same  as  *IA<^  y^  (ii.  118). 
jrdpreu,  Sd^oi  r^v  *l\iiia  i^fioyrai,  tt\t        *  Herodot.  v.  94. 
Si    r4pyi$as,    robs    6no\u^4rras    r£p  .      '  Herodot  ix.  1 15. 
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Mount  Ida  was  settled:*  probably  the  non-Hellenic  inhabi- 
tants, both  near  Kymfi  and  in  the  region  of  Ida,  were  of 
kindred  race,  but  the  settlers  who  went  from  Kyrn^  to  Gergis 
in  Ida  were  doubtless  Greeks,  and  contributed  in  this  manner 
to  the  conversion  of  that  place  from  a  Teukrian  to  an  Hellenic 
settlement  In  one  of  those  violent  dislocations  of  inhabitants, 
which  were  so  frequent  afterwards  among  the  successors  of 
Alexander  in  Asia  Minor,  the  Teukro-Hellenic  population 
of  the  Idaean  Gergis  is  said  to  have  been  carried  away  by 
Attains  of  Pergamus,  in  order  to  people  the  village  of  Gergfitha 
near  the  river  KaYkus. 

We  must  regard  the  iEolic  Greeks  as  occupying  not  only 
their  twelve  cities  on  the  continent  round  the  Elaeitic  Gulf, 
and  the  neighbouring  islands,  of  which  the  chief  were  Lesbos 
and  Tenedos — but  also  as  gradually  penetrating  and  hel- 
lenising  the  Idaean  region  and  the  Troad.  This  last  process 
belongs  probably  to  a  period  subsequent  to  776  B.C,  but 
Kym^  and  Lesbos  doubtless  count  as  iEolic  from  an  earlier 
period. 

Of  Mityl6n6,  the  chief  city  of  Lesbos,  we  hear  some  facts 
between  tiie  fortieth  and  fiftieth  Olympiad  (620-580  MityWn«- 
B.C),  which  unfortunately  reach  us  only  in  a  faint  echo.  JSLSSom 
That  city  then  numbered  as  its  own  the  distinguished  ^^vocts. 
names  of  Pittakus,  Sappho,  and  Alkaeus.  Like  many  other 
Grecian  communities  of  that  time,  it  suffered  much  from 
intestine  commotion,  and  experienced  more  than  one  violent 
revolution.  The  old  oligarchy  called  the  Penthilids  (seemingly 
a  gens  with  heroic  origin),  rendered  themselves  intolerably  ob- 
noxious by  misrule  of  the  most  reckless  character;  their  brutal 
use  of  the  bludgeon  in  the  public  streets  was  avenged  by 
Megaklds  and  his  friends,  who  slew  them  and  put  down 
their  government*  About  the  forty-second  Olympiad 
(612  B.C.)  we  hear  of  Melanchrus,  as  despot  of  Mityltofi,  who 
was  slain  by  the  conspiracy  of  Pittakus,  Kikis,  and  Anti- 
menidas — ^the  last  two  being  brothers  of  Alkaeus  the  poet 
Other  despots,  Myrsilus,  Megalagyrus,  and  the  Kleanaktidae, 
whom  we  know  only  by  name,  and  who  appear  to  have 
been  immortalized  chiefly  by  the  bitter  stanzas  of  Alkaeus, 
acquired  afterwards  the  sovereignty  of  Mityl6n6.    Among  all 

»  Strabo,  xiii.  589-616.  »  Aristot.  Polit.  v.  8,  13. 
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the  citizens  of  the  town,  however,  the  most  fortunate,  and 
the  most  deserving,  was  Pittakus  the  son  of  Hyrrhadus — a 
champion  trusted  by  his  countrjnnen  alike  in  foreign  war  and 
in  intestine  broils.* 

The  foreign  war  in  which  the  Mityleneans  were  engaged 
Powa-and  and  in  which  Pittakus  commanded  them,  was  against 
K^M.  the  Athenians  on  the  continental  coast  opposite  to 
Lesbos,  in  the  Troad  near  Sigeium.  The  Mityleneans  had 
already  established  various  settlements  along  the  Troad,  the 
northernmost  of  which  was  Achilleium.  They  laid  claim 
to  the  possession  of  the  whole  line  of  coast,  and  when  Athens 
(about  the  43rd  Olympiad,  as  it  is  said  ^)  attempted  to  plant 
a  settlement  at  Sigeium,  they  resisted  the  establishment  by 
force.  At  the  head  of  the  Mitylenean  troops,  Pittakus 
engaged  in  single  combat  with  the  Athenian  commander 
Phryndn  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  kill  him.  The  general 
struggle  was  however  carried  on  with  no  very  decisive  result. 
ADcawisAe  Oti  one  mcmorablc  occasion  the  Mityleneans  fled; 
SStfrom  2md  Alkaeus  the  poet,  serving  as  an  hoplite  in  their 
^"***  ranks,  commemorated  in  one  of  his  odes  both  his  flight 
and  the  humiliating  loss  of  his  shield,  which  the  victorious 
Athenians  suspended  as  a  trophy  in  the  temple  of  Ath^n^  at 
Sigeium.  His  predecessor  Archilochus,  and  his  imitator 
Horace,  have  both  been  frank  enough  to  confess  a  similar 
misfortune,  which  Tyrtaeus  perhaps  would  not  have  endured 
to    survive.®      It  was  at  length  agreed  by  Mitylfinfi  and 


^  Diogen.  Laert  i  74;  Suidas,  v. 
KUtSf  JliTnucos;  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  617. 
Two  lines  of  Alkseus  are  preserved, 
exulting  in  the  death  of  Myrsilus  ( Al- 
kssus,  Fragm.  12,  ed.  Schnddewin). 
Melanchrus  also  is  named  (Fragm.  13), 
and  Pittakus,  in  a  third  fragment  (73, 
ed.  Schneid.),  is  brought  into  con- 
nexion with  Myrsilus. 

•  In  regard  to  the  chronology  of  this 
^ar  see  a  note  near  the  end  01  my  pre- 
vious chapter  on  the  Solonian  legis- 
lation. I  have  there  noticed  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  chronological  mistake 
of  Herodotus  in  regard  to  the  period 
between  600-560  B.C.  Herodotus  con- 
siders this  war  between  the  Mityleneans 
and  Athenians,  in  which  Pittakus  and 
Alkaeus  were  concerned,  to  have  been 
directed  by  Peisistratus,  whose  govern- 


ment did  not  commence  until  560  B.C 
(Herodot  v.  94,  95). 

My  suspicion  is,  that  there  were  two 
Athenian  expeditions  to  these  regions, 
one  (probably  colonial)  in  the  time  of 
Alkaras  and  Pittakus ;  a  second,  much 
afterwards,  undertaken  by  order  of 
Peisistratus,  whose  illegitimate  son 
Hegesistratus,  became,  in  consequence, 
despot  of  Sigeium.  Herodotus  appears 
to  me  to  have  merged  the  two  into  one. 

*  See  the  difficult  fragment  of  Alkseus 
(Fr.  24,  ed.  Schnddewin)  preserved  in 
Strabo,  xiii.  p.  600;  Herodot  v.  94, 
95  ;  Archilocnus,  Eleg.  Fr.  i  5,  ed. 
Schnddewin ;  Horat.  Carm.  ii.  7,  9  ; 
perhaps  also  Anakreon,  but  not  cer- 
tainly (see  Fr.  81,  ed.  Schnddewin),  is 
to  be  regarded  as  having  thrown  away 
hisshidd. 
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Athens  to  refer  the  dispute  to  Periander  of  CoriritL  While 
the  Mityleneans  laid  claim  to  the  whole  line  of  coast,  the 
Athenians  alleged  that  inasmuch  as  a  contingent  from  Athens 
had  served  in  the  host  of  Agamemnon  against  Troy,  their 
descendants  had  as  good  a  right  as  any  other  Greeks  to  share 
in  the  conquered  ground.  It  appears  that  Periander  felt 
unwilling  to  decide  this  delicate  question  of  l^endary  law. 
He  directed  that  each  party  should  retain  what  they  possessed ; 
a  verdict  ^  still  remembered  and  appealed  to  even  in  the  time 
of  Aristotle,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Tenedos  against  those  of 
Sigeium. 

Though  Pittakus  and  Alkaeus  were  both  found  in  the  same 
line  of  hoplites  against  the  Athenians  at  Sigeium,  Bitter  oppo- 
yet  in  the  domestic  politics  of  their  native  city,  pSSkSi 
Aeir  bearing  was  that  of  bitter  enemies.    Alkaeus  "tiuSJSr 
and  Antimenidas  his  brother  were  worsted  in  this  p^^"*"*- 
party-feud,  and  banished:  but  even  as  exiles  they  were  strong 
enough  seriously  to  alarm  and  afflict  their  fellow-citizens, 
while  their  party  at  home,  and  the  general  dissension  within 
the  walls,  reduced  MitylSnfi  to  despair.     In  this  calamitous 
condition,  the  Mityleneans  had  recourse  to  Pittakus,  who — 
with  his  great  rank  in  the  state  (his  wife  belonged  to  the  old 
gens  of  the  Penthilids),  courage  in  the  field,  and  reputation  for 
wisdom — ^inspired  greater  confidence  than  any  other  citizen  of 
his  time.      He  was  by  universal  consent  named  pittakusu 
iEsymnete  or  dictator  for  ten  years,  with  unlimited  S^^ete, 
powers:^  and  the  appointment  proved  eminently  sue-  Ifuk^^' 
cessful.     How  effectually  he  repelled  the  exiles,  and  ^*- 
maintained  domestic  tranquillity,  is  best  shown  by  the  angry 
effusions  of  Alkaeus;  whose  songs  (unfortunately  lost)  gave 
vent  to  the  political  hostility  of  the  time  in  the  same  manner 
as    the    speeches    of   the   Athenian    orators    two  centuries 
afterwards— and    who,    in    his    vigorous    invectives    against 
Pittakus,  did  not  spare  even  the  coarsest  nicknames,  founded 
on  allied  personal  deformities.*    Respecting  the  proceedings 
of  this  eminent  Dictator,  the  contemporary  and  reported  friend 
of  Solon,  we  know  only  in  a  general  way,  that  he  succeeded  in 


'  Aristot  Rhetoric,  i.  16,  2,  where 
frayxos  marks  the  date.  Aristotle 
passed  some  time  in  these  regions,  at 
Atameus,  with  the  despot  Hermeias. 


•  Aristot  Polit  iii.  9,  5,  6 ;  Dionys. 
Halik.  Ant  Rom.  v.  73 ;  Plehn,  Les- 
biaca,  p.  46>5a 

*  Diogen.  Laert  i.  81. 
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re-establishing  security  aiid  peace,  and  that  at  the  end  of  his 
term  he  voluntarily  laid  down  his  power* — ^affording'  pre- 
sumption not  only  of  probity  superior  to  the  lures  of  ambition, 
but  also  of  that  conscious  moderation  during  the  period  of  his 
dictatorship  which  left  him  without  fear  as  a  private  citizen 
afterwards.  He  enacted  various  laws  for  MitylSnfi,  one  of 
which  was  sufficiently  curious  to  cause  it  to  be  preserved  and 
commented  on — for  it  prescribed  double  penalties  against 
offences  committed  by  men  in  a  state  of  intoxication.*  But 
he  did  not  (like  Solon  at  Athens)  introduce  any  constitutional 
changes,  nor  provide  any  new  formal  securities  for  public 
liberty  and  good  government:*  which  illustrates  the  remark 
previously  made,  that  Solon  in  doing  this  was  beyond  his  age 
and  struck  out  new  lights  for  his  successors — ^since  on  the 
score  of  personal  disinterestedness,  Pittakus  and  he  are 
equally  unimpeachable.  What  was  the  condition  of  Mityl^nfi 
afterwards,  we  have  no  authorities  to  tell  us.  Pittakus  is  said 
(if  the  chronological  computers  of  a  later  age  can  be  trusted) 
to  have  died  in  the  52nd  Olympiad  (B.a  572-568).  Both  he 
and  Solon  are  numbered  among  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of 
Greece,  respecting  whom  something  will  be  said  in  a  future 
chapter.  The  various  anecdotes  current  about  him  are  little 
better  than  uncertified  exemplifications  of  a  spirit  of  equal 
and  generous  civism :  but  his  songs  and  his  elegiac  com- 
positions were  familiar  to  literary  Greeks  in  the  age  of  Plato. 


^  StrabOy  xiii.  p.  617  ;  Diogen.  Laert. 
i.  75  ;  Valer.  Maxim,  vi.  5,  I. 

^  Aristot  Polit  ii.  9»  9 ;  Rhetoric  ii. 
27,2. 

A  ditty  is  said  to  have  been  sung  by 
the  female  grinding  slaves  in  Lesbos, 
when  the  mill  went  heavily:  "AAct, 
fiiXOf  &A.ffi*  Kcd  yiip  HtTT€uchs  &Xci,  TcU 
/ity^ikas  MrrvXimi  fiatrtkticty — '*  Grind, 
mill,  grind;  for  Pittakus  also  grinds^ 
the  master  of  great  Mityl^6."  This 
has  the  air  of  a  genuine  composition  of 


the  time,  set  forth  by  the  enemies  of 
Pittakus,  and  imputing  to  him  (through 
a  very  intelligible  metaphor)  tyrannical 
conduct ;  though  both  Plutarch  (Sept. 
Sap.  Conv.  c  14,  p.  157)  and  Diogenes 
Laert  (i.  81)  construe  it  literally,  as  if 
Pittakus  had  been  accustomed  to  take 
bodily  exercise  at  the  hand-nulL 

•  Aristot  Polit  iL  9,  9.    iyh^tro  84 
jcal  TltTTtuihs  v6ftmw  iiifuovpyhSf  &AX'  od 
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ASIATIC  DORIANS. 


The  islands  of  Rhodes,  K6s,  Symfi,  Nisyros,  Kasus,  and 
Karpathus,  are  represented  in  the  Homeric  catalogue  as 
furnishing  troops  to  the  Grecian  armament  before  Troy, 
Historical  Rhodes,  and  historical  K6s,  are  occupied  Asiatic  Do- 
by  Dorians,  the  former  with  its  three  separate  cities  Hexapoiis. 
of  Lindus,  Jalysus,  and  Kameirus.  Two  other  Dorian  cities, 
both  on  the  adjacent  continent,  are  joined  with  these  four  as 
members  of  an  Amphiktyony  on  the  Triopian  promontory, 
or  south-western  comer  of  Asia  Minor — ^thus  constituting  an 
Hexapoiis,  including  Halikamassus,  Knidus,  Kds,  Lindus, 
Jalysus,  and  Kameirus.  Knidus  was  situated  on  the  Triopian 
promontory  itself;  Halikamassus  more  to  the  northward,  on 
the  northern  coast  of  the  Keramic  Gulf:  neither  of  the  two 
are  named  in  Homer. 

The  legendary  account  of  the  origin  of  these  Asiatic 
Dorians  has  already  been  given,  and  we  are  compelled  to 
accept  their  Hexapoiis  as  a  portion  of  the  earliest  Grecian 
history,  of  which  no  previous  account  can  be  rendered  The 
circumstance  of  Rhodes  and  Kds  being  included  in  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Iliad  leads  us  to  suppose  that  they  were 
Greek  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  Ionic  or  iEolic  settle- 
ments. It  may  be  remarked  that  both  the  brothers  Antiphus 
and.  Pheidippus  from  Kds,  and  Tl^polemus  from  Rhodes,  are 
Herakleids, — ^the  only  Herakleids  who  figure  in  the  Iliad: 
and  the  deadly  combat  between  Tl£polemus  and  Sarpdddn 
may  perhaps  be  an  heroic  copy  drawn  from  real  contests, 
which  doubtless  often  took  place  between  the  Rhodians  and 
their  neighbours  the  Lykians.  That  Rhodes  and  K6s  were 
already  Dorian  at  the  period  of  the  Homeric  Catalogue,  I  see 
no  reason  for  doubting.  They  are  not  called  Dorian  in  that 
Catalogue,  but  we  may  well  suppose  that  the  name  Dorian 
had  not  at  that  early  period  come  to  be  employed  as  a  great 
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distinctive  class  name,  as  it  was  afterwards  used  in  contrast 
with  Ionian  and  iEolian.  In  relating  the  history  of  Pheiddn 
of  Argos,  I  have  mentioned  various  reasons  for  suspecting 
that  the  trade  of  the  Dorians  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Peloponnesus  was  con3iderable  at  an  early  period,  and  there 
may  well  have  been  Doric  migrations  by  sea  to  Krfite  and 
Rhodes,  anterior  to  the  time  of  the  Iliad. 

Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  six  Dorian  towns,  which  had 
Other  Do-  established  their  Amphiktyony  on  the  Triopiaa 
SSJdS  promontory,  were  careful  to  admit  none  of  the 
HesJfpoiis.  neighbouring  Dorians  to  partake  of  it  Of  these 
neighbouring  Dorians,  we  make  out  the  islands  of  Astypalaea, 
and  Kalymnae,^  Nisyrus,  Karpathus,  Symfi,  Tfilus,  Kasus,  and 
Chalkia  ;  also,  on  the  continental  coast,  Myndus,  situated  on 
the  same  peninsula  with  Halikarnassus — and  PhasSlis,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Lykia  towards  Pamphylia.  The  strong 
coast-rock  of  lasus,  midway  between  MilStus  and  Halikarnas- 
sus, is  said  to  have  been  originally  founded  by  Argeians,  but 
was  compelled  in  consequence  of  destructive  wars  with  the 
Karians  to  admit  fresh  settlers  and  a  Neleid  CEkist  from 
Mil6tus.^  Bargylia  and  Karyanda  seem  to  have  been  Karian 
settlements  more  or  less  hellenised.  There  probably  were 
other  Dorian  towns,  not  specially  known  to  us,  upon  whom 
this  exclusion  from  the  Triopian  solemnities  was  brought  to 
Exclusion  Operate.  The  six  Amphiktyonised  cities  were  in 
Sassiu  course  of  time  reduced  to  five,  by  the  exclusion  of 
H<^iKriis.  Halikarnassus :  the  reason  for  whidi  (as  we  are  told) 
was,  that  a  citizen  of  Halikarnassus,  who  had  gained  a  tripod 
as  prize,  violated  the  regulation,  which  required  that  the  tripod 
should  always  be  consecrated  as  an  offering  in  the  Triopian 
temple,  in  order  that  he  might  carry  it  off  to  decorate  his  own 
house.^  The  Dorian  Aniphiktyony  was  thus  contracted  into 
a  Pentapolis.  At  what  time  this  incident  took  place  we  do 
not  know,  nor  is  it  perhaps  unreasonable  to  conjecture  that 
the  increasmg  predominance  of  the  Karian  element  at  Hali- 
karnassus had  some  effect  in  producing  the  exclusion,  as 
well  as  the  individual  misbehaviour  of  the  victor  Agasiklfis. 


'  See  the  Inscriptions  in  Boeckh's 
collection,  248^-2671 :  the  latter  is  an 
lasian  Inscription,  reciting  a  Doric  de- 
cree by  the  inhabitants  of  Kalymnae ; 


also  Ahrens,  De  Dialecto  Doridl,  p.  15, 
553  5  I^»<xiw-  V-  53.  54- 

■  PolvK  Tvi-  C. 


Polyb.  xvi.  5. 
'  Herodot  L  144. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

NATIVES  OF  ASIA  MINOR  WITH  WHOM  THE  GREEKS 

BECAME  CONNECTED. 

From  the  Grecian  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  on  the  adjacent  islands,  our  attention  must  now  be 
turned  to  those  non-Hellenic  kingdoms  and  people  with 
whom  they  there  came  in  contact 

Our  information  with  respect  to  all  of  them  is  unhappily 
very  scanty.   And  we  shall  not  improve  our  narrative 
by  taking  the  catalogue,  presented  in  the  Iliad,  of  nations  of 

.  ■  a  ^>  #«^  «  ••«/■•  •  Asia  AUnoF 

allies  of  Troy,  and  construing  it  as  if  it  were  a  chapter  —Homeric 
of  geography.  If  any  proof  were  wanting  of  the  ^•**"'*^* 
unpromising  results  of  such  a  proceeding,  we  hiay  find  it  in 
the  confusion  which  darkens  so  much  of  the  work  of  Strabo — 
who  perpetually  turns  aside  from  the  actual  and  ascertainable 
condition  of  the  countries  which  he  is  describing,  to  con- 
jectures on  Homeric  antiquity,  often  announced  as  if  they  were 
unquestionable  facts.  Where  the  Homeric  geography  is  con- 
firmed by  other  evidence,  we  note  the  fact  with  satisfaction  ; 
where  it  stands  unsupported,  or  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
other  statements,  we  cannot  venture  to  reason  upon  it  as  in 
itself  a  substantial  testimony.  The  author  of  the  Iliad,  as  he 
has  congregated  together  a  vast  body  of  the  different  sections 
of  Greeks  for  the  attack  of  the  consecrated  hill  of  Ilium,  so  he 
has  also  summoned  all  the  various  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor 
to  cooperate  in  its  defence.  He  has  planted  portions  of 
the  Kilikians  and  Lykians,  whose  historical  existence  is  on  the 
southern  coast,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Troad.  Those 
only  will  complain  of  this  who  have  accustomed  themselves  to 
regard  him  as  an  historian  or  geographer.  If  we  are  content 
to  read  him  only  as  the  first  of  poets,  we  shall  no  more  quarrel 
with  him  for  a  geographical  misplacement,  than  with  his 
successor  Arktinus  for  bringing  on  the  battle-field  of  Ilium  the 
Amazons  or  the  ^Ethiopians. 
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The  geography  of  Asia  Minor  is  even  now  very  imperfectly 
known/  and  the  matters  ascertained  respecting  its  ancient 
Features  of  divisions  and  boundaries  relate  almost  entirely  either 
the  country.  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  perfods  of  the  Pcrsian  empire,  or  to  times 
after  the  Macedonian  and  even  after  the  Roman  conquest 
To  state  them  as  they  stood  in  the  time  of  Croesus  king  of 
Lydia,  before  the  arrival  of  the  conquering  Cyrus,  is  a  task  in 
which  we  find  little  evidence  to  sustain  us.  The  great  moun- 
tain chain  of  Taurus,  which  begins  from  the  Chelidonian 
promontory  on  the  southern  coast  of  Lykia,  and  strikes  north- 
eastward as  far  as  Armenia,  formed  the  most  noted  boundary- 
line  during  the  Roman  times.  But  Herodotus  does  not  once 
mention  it ;  the  river  Halys  is  in  his  view  the  most  important 
geographical  limit  Northward  of  Taurus,  on  the  upper 
portions  of  the  rivers  Halys  and  Sangarius,  was  situated  the 
spacious  and  lofty  central  plain  of  Asia  Minor.  To  the  north, 
west,  and  south  of  this  central  plain,  the  region  is  chiefly 
mountainous,  as  it  approaches  all  the  three  seas,  the  Euxine, 
the  iEgean,  aijd  the  Pamphylian — most  mountainous  in  the 
case  of  the  latter,  permitting  no  rivers  of  long  course.  The 
mountains  Kadmus,  Mess6gis,  Tmdlus,  stretch  westward 
towards  the  iEgean  Sea,  yet  leaving  extensive  spaces  of  plain 
and  long  valleys,  so  that  the  Maeander,  the  Kalster  and  the 
Hermus,  have  each  considerable  length  of  course.  The  north- 
western part  includes  the  mountainous  r^ons  of  Ida,  Tfimnus, 
and  the  Mysian  Olympus,  with  much  admixture  of  fertile  and 
productive  ground.  The  elevated  tracts  near  the  Euxine 
appear  to  have  been  the  most  wooded— especially  Kytdrus : 
the  Parthenius,  the  Sangarius,  the  Halys,  and  the  Iris,  are  all 
considerable  streams  flowing  northward  towards  that  sea. 
Nevertheless,  the  plain  land  interspersed  through  these  nume- 
rous elevations  was  often  of  the  greatest  fertility ;  and  as  a 
whole,  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  was  considered  as  highly 


^  For  the  general  geography  of  Asia  { it  is  not  unfrequently  the  practice  with 
Minor,  see  Albert  Forbiger,  Handbuch  |  the  compilers  of  geographical  manuals 
der  alt  Geqgj.  part  ii.  sect  6i,  and  an    to  make  a  show  of  full  knowledge,  and 


instructive  little  treatise,  Fiinf  Inschrif 
ten  und  fiinf  Stadte  in  Klein- Asien,  by 
Franz  and  Kiepert,  Berlin,  1S40,  with 
a  map  of  Phrygia  annexed.  The  latter 
is  particularly  valuable  as  showing  us 
how  much  yet  remains  to  be  made  out : 


to  disguise  the  imperfection  of  their 
data.  Nor  do  they  always  keep  in  view 
the  necessity  of  distinguishing  between 
the  territorial  names  and  divisions  of 
one  age  and  those  of  another. 
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productive  by  the  ancients,  in  grain,  wine^  fruit,  cattle,  and  in 
many  parts,  oil ;  though  the  cold  central  plain  did  not  carry 
the  olive.* 

Along  the  western  shores  of  this  peninsula,  where  the 
various  bands  of  Greek  emigrants  settled,  we  hear  of  Name*  and 
Pelasgians,  Teukrians,  Mysians,  Bithynians,  Phry-  ^f^SiSt 
gians,  Lydians  or  Mseonians,  Karians,  Leleg^ans.  p***p*«' 
Farther  eastward  are  Lykians,  Pisidians,  Kilikians,  Phrygians, 
Kappadokians,  Paphlagonians,  Marj^ndynians,  &c.  Speaking 
generally,  we  may  say  that  the  Phrygians,  Teukrians,  and 
Mysians  appear  in  the  north-western  portion,  between  the 
river  Hermus  and  the  Propontis — the  Karians  and  Lelegians 
south  of  the  river  Maeander, — and  the  Lydians  in  the  central 
region  between  the  two,  Pelasgians  are  found  here  and 
there,  seemingly  both  in  the  valley  of  the  Hermus  and  in  that 
of  the  Kalster.  Even  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  there  were 
Pelasgian  settlements  at  Plakia  and  SkylakS  on  the  Pro- 
pontis, westward  of  Kyzikus :  and  O.  Miiller  would  trace  the 
Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians  to  Tyrrha,  an  inland  town  of  Lydia, 
whence  he  imagines  (though  without  much  probability)  the 
name  Tyrrhenian  to  be  derived. 

One  important  fact  to  remark,  in  respect  to  the  native  popu^ 
lation  of  Asia  Minor  at  the  first  opening  of  this  Notongin- 
history,  is,  that  they  were  not  aggregated  into  great  «ted^^ 
kingdoms  or  confederations,  nor  even  into  any  large  dSS^"*^' 
or  populous  cities — ^but  distributed  into  many  incon-  *^"*** 
siderable  tribes,  so  as  to  present  no  overwhelming  resistance, 
and  threaten  no  formidable  danger,  to  the  successive  bodies 
of  Greek  emig^nts.      The  only  exception  to  this  is,  the 
Lydian  monardiy  of  Sardis,  the  real  strength  of  which  begins 
with  Gygfis  and  the  dynasty  of  the  Mermnadae,  about  700  B.C. 
Though  the  increasing  force  of  that  kingdom  ultimately  ex- 
ting^uished  the  independence  of  the  Greeks  in  Asia,  it  seems 
to  have  noway  impeded  their  development,  as  it  stood  when 
they  first  arrived  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards.    Nor  were 
either  Karians  or  Mysians  united  under  any  one  king,  so  as  to 
possess  facilities  for  aggression  or  conquest 


'  Cicero,  Pro  Lege  Manilii,  c  6; 
Strabo,  xiL  p,  572;  Herodot.  v.  32. 
See  the  instructive  ftccotmt  of  &e 
spread  and  cultivation  of  the  olive  tree, 

VOL.   III. 


in   Ritter,    Erdkunde,   West-Asien,  B. 
iii.  Abtheilung  iii. ;   Abschn.  i.  s.  50, 

P-  522-537. 
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RiTer  Halys 
— the  ethno- 
graphical 
boundary. 
Svro-Ara- 
buuns  east- 
ward of 
that  river. 


As  for  as  caii  be  made  oiit  fro^  our  scanty  data,  it  )atppears- 
that  all  the  nations  of  Asia  Minor  west  of  the  river 
Halys,  were,  in  a  large  sense,  of  kindred  race  with 
each  other,  as  well  as  with  the  Thracians  on  the 
European  side  of  the  Bosphorus  and  Hellespont 
East  of  the  Halys  dwelt  the  people  of  Syro-Arabian 
or  Semitic  race, — Assyrians,  Syrians,  and  Kappadokians — as 
well  as  Kilikians,  Pamphylians,  and  Solymi,  along  its  upper 
course  and  farther  southward  to  the  Pamphylian  sea.  West- 
ward of  the  Halys  the  languages  were  not  Semitic,  but 
belonging  to  a  totally  different  family  * — cognate  yet  distinct 
one  from  another,  perhaps  not  mutually  intelligible.  The 
Karians,  Lydians,  and  Mysians  recognised  a  certain  degree  of 
brotherhood  with  each  other,  attested  by  common  religious 
sacrifices  in  the  temple  of  Zeus  Karios  at  Mylasa.^  But  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  each  of  these  nations  mutually  com- 
prehended each  other's  speech.  .Herodotus,  from  whom  we 
derive  the  knowledge  of  these  common  sacrifices,  acquaints 
us  at  the  same  time  that  the  Kaunians  in  the  south-western 
comer  of  the  peninsula  had  no  share  in  them,  though  speak- 
ing the  same  language  as  the  Karians.  He  does  not,  however, 
seem  to  consider  identity  or  difference  of  language  as  a  test  of 
national  affinity. 

Along  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  from  the  Thracian  Bos- 
phorus eastward  to  the  river  Halys,  dwelt  Bithynians  or 
Thynians,  Mariandynians,  and  Paphlagonians — all 
recognised  branches  of  the  widely-extended  Thracian 
race.  The  Bithynians  especially,  in  the  north- 
western portion  of  this  territory,  reaching  from  the  Euxine 
to  the  Propontis,  are  often  spoken  of  as  Asiatic  Thracians — 
while  on  the  other  hand  various  tribes  among  the  Thracians 
of  Europe  are  denominated  Thyni  or  Thynians:*  so  little 


Thradan 
race — in  the 
north  of 
Asia  Minor. 


*  Herodot  L  72  5  Heeren,  Ideen  uber 
den  Verkehr  der  Alten  Welt,  Part  L 
Abth.  i.  p.  142-145.  It  may  be  remarked, 
however,  that  the  Armenians,  eastward 
of  the  Halys,  are  treated  by  Herodotus 
as  colonists  fioom  the  Phrygians  (vii. 
73) :  Stephanas  B3rz.  says  the  same  v. 
*Ap/uvi<tf  adding  also,  wed  rp  ^vf  voAA^ 
^ywyi^ouo'i.  'Hie  more  careM  re* 
searches  of  modem  linguists,  after  much 
groundless  assertion  on  the  part  of  those 
who  preceded  them,  have  shown  that 


the  Armenian  language  belongs  in  its 
structure  to  the  Indo-Germanic  family, 
and  is  essentially  distinct  from  the  Se- 
mitic: see  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  West- 
Asien,  b.  iii.  Abth.  iii. ;  Abschn.  L  5, 
36,  p.  577-582.  Herodotus  rarely  takes 
notice  of  the  language  spoken,  nor  does 
he  on  this  occasion,  when  speaking  of 
the  river  Hal3rs  as  a  boundary. 

•  Herodot  L  170,  171. 

•  Strabo,  vii.  pp.  295-303;   xii.  pp. 
542,  564»  565*   572  ;   Herodot  i.   28 ; 
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diflference  wa^  there  in  the  population  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  Bosphorus,  alike  brave,  predatory,  and  sanguinary.  The 
Bith}mians  of  Asia  are  also  sometimes  called  Bebrykians, 
under  which  denomination  they  extend  as  far  southward  as 
the  Gulf  of  Kios  in  the  Propontis,*  They  here  come  in 
contact  with  Mygdonians,  Mysians,  and  Phrygians.  Along 
the  southern  coast  of  the  Propontis,  between  the  rivers  Rhyn- 
dakus  and  i£s£pus,  in  immediate  neighbourhood  with  the 
powerful  Greek  colony  of  Kyzikus,  appear  the  Doliones; 
next,  Pelasgians  at  Plakia  and  Skylak^ ;  then  again,  along 
the  coast  of  the  Hellespont  near  Abydus  and  Lampsakus,  and 
occupying  a  portion  of  the  Troad,  we  find  mention  made  of 
other  Bebrykians.^  In  the  interior  of  the  Troad,  or  the  region 
of  Ida,  are  Teukrians  and  Mysians.  The  latter  seem  to 
extend  southward  down  to  Pergamus  and  the  r^ion  of 
Mount  Sipylus,  and  eastward  to  the  mountainous  region 
called  the  Mysian  Olympus,  south  of  the  lake  Askanius,  near 
which  they  join  with  the  Phrygians.' 

As  far  as  any  positive  opinion  can  be  formed  respecting 
nations  of  whom  we  know  so  little,  it  would  appear  Ethnical 
that  the  Mysians  and  Phrygians  are  a  sort  of  connect-  J^JS^. 
ing  link  between  Lydians  and  Karians  on  one  side,  ^°^ 
and  Thracians  (European  as  well  as  Asiatic)  on  the  other — a 
remote  ethnical  affinity  pervading  the  whole.    Ancient  migra- 
tions are  spoken  of  in  both  directions  across  the  Hellespont 


vii.  74,  75 ;  Xenophon,  Hellenic  i.  3, 
2  ;  Anabiasb,  vii.  2,  22-32.  Mannert, 
Geographie  der  On  und  Romer,  b.  viii. 
ch.  ii.  p.  403. 

»  Dionys.  Periegfit  805;  Apollo- 
ddrus,  i.  9,  20.  Theokritus  puts  the 
Bebrykians  on  the  eoast  of  the  Eoxine — 
I(L  xxii.  29;  SyncelL  p.  340,  Bonn. 
The  story  in  Appian,  Bell.  Mithridat 
init.  is  a  singular  specimen  of  Grecian 
fancy,  and  anxiety  to  connect  the  an- 
tiquities of  a  nation  with  the  Trojan 
war.  The  Greeks  whom  he  followed 
assigned  the  origin  of  the  Bithynians  to 
Thradan  followers  of  Rhesus,  who  fled 
from  Troy  after  the  latter  had  been 
killed  by  Diom^des  :  Dolonkus,  epon3rm 
of  the  Thracians  in  the  Chersonesns,  is 
odled  brother  of  Bithynus  (Steph.  Byz. 
A6koyKos — BtBwla). 

The  name  Maptat^-9wo),  like  BiBwol, 


may  probably  be  an  extension  or  com- 
pound of  the  primitiye  Bvrof;  perhaps 
also  BdfifwKts  stands  in  the  same  relation 
to  Bptyh  or  *pvy4s,  Hellanikus  wrote 
e6fi0fHoy,  A^/i$piov  (Steph.  Byz.  in  v.). 
Kios  is  Mysian  in  Herodotus,  v.  122 : 
according  to  Skylax,  the  coast  from  the 
Gulf  of  Astakus  to  that  of  Kios  is  Mysia 

(c  93)- 

*  Charon  of  Lampsakus,  Fr.  7,  ed. 
Didot     Xdpofp  ih  Atitrl  icol  r^r  Anftijm 

<r6ai  kwh  r»y  KaroiKtiffd^trmr  aMiv  B^fi^ 

rohs  y^yo/iwavs  iro\4fiovs.  Strabo,  xiii. 
p.  586 ;  Conon,  Narr.  12  ;  Dionys.  HaL 
1.54.     ^ 

'  Hekatseus,  Frag.  204,   ed.  Didot 
Apolloddr.  i.  9,    18 ;    Strabo,   xii.  p. 

5^4-575- 

D  2 
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and  the  Thtacian  Bosphorus.    It  was  the  opinion  of  some 
that  Phrygians,  Mysians,  and  Thracians  had  immigrrated  into 
Asia  from  Europe :  and  the  Lydian  historian  Xanthus  referred 
the  arrival  of  the  Phrygians  to  an  epoch  subsequent  to  the 
Trojan  war.*    On  the  other  hand,  Herodotus  speaks  of  a  vast 
body  of  Teukrians  and  Mysians,  who,  before  the  Trojan  war; 
had  crossed  the  strait  from  Asia  into  Europe,  expelled  many 
of  the  European  Thracians  from  their    seats,  crossed  the 
5trym6n  and  the  Macedonian  rivers,  and  penetrated  as  far 
southward  as  the  river  Peneus  in  Thessaly — as  far  westward 
as  the  Ionic  Gulf.    This  Teukro-Mysian  migration  (he  tells 
us)  brought  about  two  consequences :  first,  the  establishment 
near  the  river  Strymdn  of  the  Paeonians,  who  called  themselves 
Teukrian  colonists  ;^  next,  the  crossing  into  Asia  of  many  of 
the  dispossessed  Thracian  tribes  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Stiymdn  into  the  north-western  region  of  Asia  Minor,  by  which 
the  Bithynian  or  Asiatic  Thracian  people  was  formed.    The 
Phrygians  also  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  originally  occu- 
pied an  European  soil  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia  near  the 
snow-clad  Mount  Bermion,  at  which  time  they  were  called 
Briges, — an  appellative  name  in  the  Lydian  language  equi- 
valent to  freemen  or  Franks :  *  while  the  Mysians  are  said  to 
have  come  from  the  north-eastern  portions  of  European  Thrace 
south  of  the  Danube,  known  uiider  the  Roman  empire  by  the 
name  of  MoesiSL*    But  with  respect  to  the  Mysians  there  was 
also  another  story,  according  to  which  they  were  described 
as  colonists  emanating  from  the  Lydians ;  put  forth  according 
to  that  system  of  devoting  by  solemn  vow  a  tenth  of  the 
inhabitants,  chosen  by  lot,  to  seek  settlements  elsewhere, 
which  recurs  not  unfrequently  among  the  stories  of  early  emi- 
grations, as  the  consequence  of  distress  and  famine.    And  this 
last  opinion  was  supported  by  the  character  of  the  Mysian 
language,  half  Lydian  and  half  Phrygian,  of  which  both  the 
Lydian  historian   Xanthus,  and  Menekratfis  of  Elaea,"  (by 


»  Xanth.  Fragm.  5,  ed.  Didot. 

«  Herodot  vii.  20-75. 

»  Strabo,  Tii.  p.  295 ;  xiL  p.  550  : 
fterodot  viL  73  :  Hcysch.  v.  Bpiya. 

*  Strabo,  vii.  p.  295 ;  xii.  pp.  542, 
564,  571,  where  he  dtes  the  geographer 
Artemidftnis.  In  the  passage  of  the 
Hiad    (xiii.    5),    the  Mv<roi   lyx^/taxoi 


appear  to  be  conceived  by  the  poet  in 
Etiropean  Thrace;  but  Apolioddms 
does  not  ^eem  to  have  so  constmed  the 
passage.  Niebohr  (Kleine  Schriften, 
p.  370)  expresses  himself  more  confi- 
dently than  the  evidence  warrants. 
»  Strabo,  xii.  p.  572  ;  Herodot  vii.  74. 
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whom  the  opinion  was  announced,)  must  have  beeh  very  com- 
petent judges. 

From  such  tales  of  early  migration  both  ways  across  the 
Hellespont  and  the  Bosphorus,  all  that  we  can  with  Pwrdai 

\^    '    ^      *    r        •  ^    '  r      jx^    -1^     ideality  of 

any  certainty  mfer  is,  a  certain  measure  of  amnity  legends, 
among  the  population  of  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor — especially 
visible  in  the  case  of  the  Phrygians  and  Mysians.  The  name 
and  legends  of  the  Phrygian  hero  Midas  are  connected  with 
different  towns  throughout  the  extensive  region  of  Asiatic 
Phrygia — Kelaenae,  Pessinds,  Ankyra,^  Gordium — as  well  as 
with  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Bermion  in  Macedoniar 
The  adventure  whereby  Midas  got  possession  of  Silenus, 
mixing  wine  with  the  spring  of  which  he  drank,  was  localised 
at  the  latter  place  as  well  as  at  the  town  of  Thymbrion,  nearly 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asiatic  Phrygia.^  The  name 
Mygdonia,  and  the  eponymous  hero  Mygddn,  belong  not  less 
to  the  European  territory  near  the  river  Axius  (afterwards  a 
part  of  Macedonia)  than  to  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the  eastern 
Propontis,  between  Kios  and  the  river  Rhyndakus.*  Otreus 
and  Mygddn  are  the  commanders  of  the  Phrygians  in  the 
Iliad  ;  and  the  river  Odrysfis,  which  flowed  through  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Asiatic  Mygdonians  into  the  Rhyndakus,  affords 
another  example  of  homonymy  with  the  Odrysian  Thracians  * 
in  Europe^  And  as  these  coincidences  of  names  and  legends 
conduct  us  to  the  idea  of  analogy  and  affinity,  between 
Thracians  and  Phrygians^  so  we  find  Archilochus,  the  earliest 


'  Diod(Nr.  iH.  59 ;  Arrian,  iL  3,  I ; 
Quint  Cart  iu.  I,  12 ;  Athense.  x.  p. 
415.  We  may  also  notice  the  town  of 
K4mMUMr  near  MiMcioy  in  Phrygia,  as 
connected  with  the  name  of  the  Tmiudan 
goddess  Koiys  (Strabo,  x.  p.  470;  xii. 

p.  576). 

*  Herodot  viiL  118 ;  Theopompus, 
Frag.  74,  75,  76,  Didot  (he  introduced 
a  long  dialogue  between  Midas  and 
Silenns  —  Dionys.  Halik.  Vett  Script 
Censur.  p.  70 ;  Theon.  Progymnas.  c.  2) ; 
Strabo,  xiv.  p.  680;  Xenophon.  Anabas. 
i.2,  13. 

•  Strabo,  vii  p.  575,  576 ;  Steph.  Byz. 
MvySoWa;  Thucyd.  ii.  99.  The  terri- 
tory  Mygdonia  and  the  Mygdonians,  in 
the  distant  region  of  Mesopotamia,  east- 
ward of  the  river  Chaboras  (Plutarch, 
Lacnllusy  32 ;  Polyb.  ▼.  51 :  Xenophon, 


Anab.  iv.  3, 4),  is  difficult  to  understand, 
since  it  is  surprising  to  find  a  branch 
of  these  more  westerly  Asiatics  in  the 
midst  of  the  Syro- Arabian  population. 
Strabo  (xv.  p.  747)  justly  supposes  it  to 
date  only  from  the  times  of  the  Mace- 
donian conquest  of  Asia,  which  would 
indeed  be  disproved  by  the  mention  of 
the  name  in  Xenophon ;  but  this  reading 
in  the  text  of  Xenophon  is  rejected  by 
the  best  recent  editors,  since  sevenu. 
MSS.  have  Ma^^rioi  in  place  of  Miry* 
I6pun,  See  Forbiger,  Handbuch  der 
Alten  Geographic,  part  iL  sect  98,. 
p.  628. 

^  niad,  iii.  188;  Strabo,  xiL  p.  551. 
The  town  of  Otroea,  of  which  Otreus 
seems  to  be  the  epon3rmus,  was  situated 
in  Phrygia  just  on  the  borders  of  Bi- 
thynia  (Strabo,  xii.  p.  566). 
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poet  remaining  to  us  who  mentions  them  as  contemporaries, 
coupling  the  two  in  the  same  simile.*  To  this  early  Parian 
lambist,  the  population  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Hellespont 
appears  to  have  presented  similarity  of  feature  and  customs. 
To  settle  with  any  accuracy  the  extent  and  condition  of 
these  Asiatic  nations  during  the  early  days  of  Grecian 
settlement  among  them  is  impracticable.  The  pro- 
blem was  not  to  be  solved  even  by  the  ancient  geographers, 
with  their  superior  means  of  knowledge.  The  early  indigenous 
distribution  of  the  Phryg^ian  population  is  unknown  to  us ;  for 
even  the  division  into  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Phrygia  belongs 
to  a  period  at  least  subsequent  to  the  Persian  conquest  (like 
most  of  the  recognised  divisions  of  Asia  Minor),  and  is  only 
misleading  if  applied  to  the  period  earlier  than  Croesus.  It 
appears  that  the  name  Phrygians,  like  that  of  Thracians,  was 
a  generic  designation,  and  comprehended  tribes  or  separate 
communities  who  had  also  specific  names  of  their  own.  We 
trace  Phrygians  at  wide  distances :  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
river  Halys — at  Kelaen^,  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  on 
the  upper  course  of  the  river  Maeander — and  on  the  coast 
of  the  Propontis  near  Kios.  In  both  of  these  latter  localities 
there  is  a  salt  lake  called  Askanius,  which  is  the  name  both  of 
the  leader  of  the  Phrygian  allies  of  Troy  and  of  the  coimtry 
from  whence  they  are  said  to  come,  in  the  Ilia<£*  They  thus 
occupy  a  territory  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Pisidian 
mountains — on  the  west  by  the  Lydians  (indicated  by  a  ter- 
minal pillar  set  up  by  Croesus  at  Kydrara*) — on  the  east  by 
the  river  Halys,  on  the  other  side  of  which  were  Kappadokians 


■  Archiloch.  Fragm.  38  Schneicl,  26    any  jdnt  in  them  {itdku/Mi  y6pm  obm 


Gaisf.— 

....  Mtmp  abkf  flpvmf  if  6pj|t(  iwqp 
*H«pd{«A»vCc&c. 

The  passage  is  too  corrupt  to  support 
any  inferenceii  except  the  near  approxi- 
mation in  the  poet's  mind  of  Thradans 
and  Phrygians.  The  phrase  «b\^  fipuror 
$ff6(€uf  is  probably  to  be  illustrated  by 
the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon  (iy»  5,  27), 
where  he  describes  the  half-starved 
Greek  soldiers  re6reshing  themselves  in 
the  Armenian  vilifies.  Thev  found 
there  lar^e  bowls  rail  of  barley-wine 
or  beer,  with  the  grains  of  bariey  floating 
in  it.  They  dramc  the  liquid  by  sucking 
through  long  reeds  or  straws  without 


$Xorr€s)  which  they  found  put  there  for 
the  express  purpose. 

'  niad,  ii.  873  ;  xiii.  792 :  Arrian,  i. 
29:  Herodot  vii.  30.  The  boundary 
of  the  Phiygians  southward  towards  the 
Pisidjans,  and  westward  as  well  as  north- 
westward towards  the  Lydians  and  My- 
sians,  could  never  be  distinctly  traced 
(Strabo,  xii.  pp.  564,  576,  628) :  the 
volcanic  region  ciuled  Katakekaumend 
is  referred  in  Xenophon's  time  to  Mysia 
( Anabas.  i.  2,  10) :  compare  the  remarks 
of  Kiepert  in  the  treatise  above  referred 
to,  Fiinf  Inschriften  und  funf  Stiidte, 
p.  27. 

•  Herodot.  L  72  ;  vii.  3a 
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or  Syrians:— on  the  north  by  Paphlagonians  and  Marian- 
dynians.  But  it  seems  besides  this,  that  they  must  have 
extended  farther  to  the  west,  so  as  to  occupy  a  great  portion 
of  the  r^on  of  Mount  Ida  and  the  Troad.  For  Apolloddrus 
considered  that  both  the  Doliones  and  the  Bebrykians  were 
included  in  the  great  Phrygian  name  ;  ^  and  even  in  the  ancient 
poem  called  '  Phordnis '  (which  can  hardly  be  placed  later  than 
600  B.C.),  the  Daktyls  of  Moimt  Ida,  the  great  discoverers  of 
metallurgy,  are  expressly  named  Phrygian,*  The  custom 
of  the  Attic  tragic  poets  to  call  the  inhabitants  of  the  Troad 
Phrygians,  does  not  necessarily  imply  any  translation  of  in- 
habitants, but  an  emplo)anent  of  the  general  name,  as  better 
known  to  the  audience  whom  they  addressed,  in  preference  to 
the  less  notorious  specific  name — just  as  the  inhabitants  of 
Bithynia  might  be  described  either  as  Bithynians  or  as  Asiatic 
Thradana 

If  (as  the  language  of  Herodotus  and  Ephorus'  would  seem 
to  imply)  we  suppose  the  Phrygians  to  be  at  a  con-  Their  influ- 
siderable  distance  from  the  coast  and  dwelling  only  STf^^ 

Greek  colo> 

in  the  interior,  it  will  be  difficult  to  explain  to  our-  nists. 
selves  how  or  where  the  early  Greek  colonists  came  to  be  so 
much  influenced  by  them  ;  whereas  the  supposition*  that  the 
tribes  occupying  the  Troad  and  the  r^on  of  Ida  were  Phry- 
gians elucidates  this  point  And  the  fact  is  incontestable, 
that  both  Phrygians  and  Lydians  did  not  only  modify  the 
religious  manifestations  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  through 
them  of  the  Grecian  world  generally — ^but  also  rendered  im- 
portant aid  towards  the  first  creation  of  the  Grecian  musical 
scale.    Of  this  the  denominations  of  the  scale  afford  a  proof. 

Three  primitive  musical  modes  were  employed  by  the  Greek 
poets,  in  the  earliest  times  of  which  later  authors  Greek  mu- 
could  find  any  account — the  Lydian,  which  was  the  ^jii^* 
most  acute — ^the  Dorian,  which  was  the  most  grave —  filJIS**? 
and  the  Phrygian  intermediate  between  the  two  ;  the  P>»nrgiaiu. 
highest  note  of  the  Lydian  being  one  tone  higher,  that  of  the 


'  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  678  :  compare  xiii.  |  p.  57 — 
p.  586.    The  legend  makes  Doli6n  son    . . . .  M^y^iint 


of  Siltens,  who  b  so  much  connected 
with    the    Phrygian  Midas    (Alexand. 
iEtolus  an.  Strab.  xiv.  p.  681). 
*  Phordnis,  Fragm.  5,  e(L  Diintzer, 


'UaSot  *pvy9f  cyjpcv,  hpivrtpoi,  oucaA*  cretoi^,  ftc 

•  Ephonis  ap,  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  678; 
Herodot.  v.  49. 
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Dorian  one  tone  lower,  than  the  highest  note  of  the  Phrygian 
scale.^  Such  were  the  three  modes  or  scales;  each  including 
only  a  tetrachord,  upon  which  the  earliest  Greek  masters 
worked  :  many  other  scales,  both  higher  and  lower,  were  suh^ 
sequently  added.  It  thus  appears  that  the  eaiiiest  Greek 
music  was,  in  large  proportion,  borrowed  from  Phrygia  and 
Lydia.  When  we  consider  that  in  the  eighth  and  seventh 
centuries  before  the  Christian  aera,  music  and  poetry  conjoined 
(often  also  with  dancing  or  rhythmical  gesticulation)  was  the 
only  intellectual  manifestation  known  among  the  Greeks — > 
and  moreover,  that  in  the  belief  of  all  the  ancient  writers, 
every  musical  mode  had  its  own  peculiar  emotional  influences, 
powerfully  modified  the  temper  of  hearers,  and  was  intimately 
connected  with  the  national  worship— we  shall  see  that  this 
traiismission  of  the  musical  modes  implies  much  both  of  com- 
munication and  interchange  between  the  Asiatic  Greeks  and 
the  indigenous  population  of  the  continent.  Now  the  fact  of 
communication  between  the  Ionic  and  the  iEolic  Greeks,  and 
their  eastern  neighbours,  the  Lydians,  is  easy  to  comprehend 
generally,  though  we  have  no  details  as  to  the  way  in  which 
it  took  place.  But  we  do  not  distinctly  see  where  it  was  that 
the  Greeks  came  so  much  into  contact  with  the  Phrygians, 
except  in  the  region  of  Ida,  the  Troad,  and  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Propontis.  To  this  r^ion  belonged  those  early 
Phrygian  musicians  (under  the  heroic  names  of  Olympus, 
Hyagnis,  Marsyas),  from  whom  the  Greeks  borrowed.*  And 
we  may  remark  that  the  analogy  between  Thracians  and 
Phrygfians  seems  partly  to  hold  in  respect  both  to  music 
and  to  religion  ;  since  the  old  mythe  in  the  Iliad,  wherein  the 
Thracian  bard  Thamyris,  rashly  contending  in  song  with 


'  See  the  learned  and  valuable  Dis- 
sertation of  Boeckh,  De  Metris  Pindari, 
iii.  8,  p.  235-239. 

«  Plutarch,  De  Musidi,  c.  5,  7,  p. 
1 132;  Aristoxenus  ap.  Athense.  xiv. 
p.  624 ;  Alkman,  Frag.  104,  ed.  Bergk. 

Aristoxenus  seems  to  have  considered 
the  Phrygian  Olympus  as  the  great  in- 
ventive genius  who  gave  the  start  to 
Grecian  music  (Plutarch,  id,  p.  1135- 
1141) :  his  music  was  employe  almost 
entirely  for  hymns  to  the  gods,  religious 
worship,  the  Mdtr6a  or  ceremonies  in 
honour  of  the  Great  Mother  (p.  1 140). 
Compare  Clemen.  Alexand.  Strom,  i. 


p.  306- 

Mapirias  may  perhaps  have  its  ety- 
mology in  the  Karian  or  Lydiui  lan- 
guage. %o6as  was  in  Karian  equivalent 
to  rd^s  (see  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Sovoy^Aa) : 
Ma  was  one  of  the  various  names  of 
Rhea  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  Mdffravpa).  The 
word  would  have  been  written  Mc^o^ 
by  an  iEolic  Greek. 

Marsvas  is  represented  by  Telest6s 
the  dithyrambist  as  a  satyr,  son  of  a 
nymph  —  wijupceywu  xitpoKT^^  ftifA 
Mapir^  ick4os  (Telest^  ap.  Athensc  xiv. 
p.  617). 
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the  Muses,  is  conquered,  blinded,  and  stripped  of  his  art,  seems 
to  be  the  prototype  of  the  very  similar  story  respecting  the 
contention  of  Apollo  with  the  Phrygian  Marsyas  ^ — ^the  cithara 
against  the  flute  ;  while  the  Phrygian  Midas  is  farther  charac* 
tensed  as  the  religious  disciple  of  Thracian  Orpheus. 

In  my  previous  chapter  relating  to  the  legend  of  Troy,' 
mention  has  been  already  made  of  the  early  fusion  Phrygian 
of  the  iEolic  Greeks  with  tiie  indigenous  population  of  "owhij^ 
the  Troad.  It  is  from  hence  probably  that  the  Phry-  g^t* 
pan  music  with  the  flute  as  its  instrument — employed  ^^  ***"**• 
in  the  oi^^tic  rites  and  worship  of  the  Great  Mother  in 
Mount  Ida,  in  the  Mysian  Olympus,  and  other  mountain 
regions  of  the  country,  and  even  in  the  Greek  city  of  Lamp^ 
sakus  ^ — passed  to  the  Greek  composers.  Its  introduction  is 
cosval  with  the  earliest  facts  respecting  Grecian  music,  and 
must  have  taken  place  during  the  flrst  century  of  the  recorded 
Olympiads.  In  the  Homeric  poems  we  And  no  allusion  to  it, 
but  it  may  probably  have  contributed  to  stimulate  that  develop- 
ment of  lyric  and  elegiac  composition  which  grew  up  among 
the  post-homeric  iEolians  and  lonians,  to  the  gradual  dis- 
placement of  the  old  epic.  Another  instance  of  the  fusion  of 
Phrygians  with  Greeks  is  to  be  found  in  the  religious  cere- 
monies of  Kyzikus,  Kius,  and  Prusa,  on  the  southern  and 
south-eastern  coasts  of  the  Propontis.  At  the  first  of  the 
three  places,  the  worship  of  the  Great  Mother  of  the  Gods 
was  celebrated  with  much  solemnity  on  the  hill  of  Dindymon, 
bearing  the  same  name  as  that  mountain  in  the  interior,  near 
Pessinus,  from  whence  Cybel6  derived  her  principal  surname 
of  Dindymfinfi.*  The  analogy  between  the  Kretan  and  Phry- 
gian religious  practices  has  been  often  noticed,  and  confusion 
occius  not  unfrequently  between  Mount  Ida  in  Kr6te  and  the 
mountain  of  the  same  name  in  the  Troad ;  while  the  Teukrians 


*  Xenoph.  Anab.  L  2,  8;  Homer, 
Iliad,  iL  595 ;  Strabo,  zii.  p.  578 :  the 
latter  connects  Oljrmpus  witn  Kelaense, 
as  well  as  Marias.  Justin,  xi.  7  : 
^'Mida,  <^ui  ab  Orpheo  sacronim  so- 
lenmibus  initiatus,  Phrygiam  religion- 
ibut  implevit'* 

The  coins  of  Midaeion,  Kadi,  and 
Piymntetts,  in  the  more  northerly  por- 
tion of  Phrjgia,  bear  the  impress  of  the 
Phrygian  hero  Midas  (Eckhel,  DoCtrina 


Ntunmorom  Vet  iii.  p.  143-168). 

*  Part  I.  ch.  XV. 

'  The  fragment  of  Hippdnax  men- 
tioning an  eunuch  of  Lampsakus,  rich 
and  well-fed,  reveals  to  us  the  Asiatic 
habits,  and  probablv  worship,  in  that 
place  (Fragm.  26,  ed.  Bergk) : — 

«  Strabo,  zii.  p.  564-575 ;  Herodot 
iv.  76. 
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Phiygians, 
Lydutns,^ 
and  Mysi- 
ans. 


of  Gergis  in  the  Troad — ^who  were  not  yet  Hdlenised  even  at 
the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion,  and  who  were  affirmed  by  the 
elegiac  poet  Kallinus  to  have  immigprated  from  Kr^te — if  they 
were  not  really  Phrygians,  differed  so  little  from  them  as  to 
be  called  such  by  the  poets. 

The  Phrygians  are  celebrated  by  Herodotus  for  the  abun- 
^aracter  of  dance  both  of  their  flocks  and  their  agricultural  pro- 
duce.^ The  excellent  wool  for  which  Miletus  was 
always  renowned  came  in  part  from  the  upper  valley 
of  the  river  Mseander,  which  they  inhabited.  He  contrasts 
them  in  this  respect  with  the  Lydians,  among  whom  the  attri- 
butes and  capacities  of  persons  dwelling  in  cities  are  chiefly 
brought  to  our  view :  much  gold  and  silver,  retail  trade,  indi- 
genous games,  unchastity  of  young  women,  yet  combined  with 
thrift  and  industry.*  Phrygian  cheese  and  salt-provisions — 
Lydian  ung^uents,^  carpets  and  coloured  shoes— acquired  noto- 
riety. Both  Phrygians  and  Lydians  are  noticed  by  Greek 
authors  subsequent  to  the  establishment  of  the  Persian  empire 
as  a  people  timid,  submissive,  industrious,  and  useful  as  slaves 
— an  attribute  not  ascribed  to  the  Mysians,^  who  are  usually 
described  as  brave  and  hardy  mountaineers,  difficult  to  hold 
in  subjection :  nor  even  true  respecting  the  Lydians,  during 
the  earlier  times  anterior  to  the  complete  overthrow  of  Croesus 
by  Cyrus ;  for  they  were  then  esteemed  for  their  warlike 
prowess.  Nor  was  the  different  character  of  these  two  Asiatic 
people  yet  effaced  even  in  the  second  century  after  the  Chris- 
tian aera.  For  the  same  Mysians,  who  in  the  time  of  Herodotus 
and  Xenophon  gave  so  much  trouble  to  the  Persian  satraps, 
are  described  by  the  rhetor  Aristeid6s  as  seizing  and  plunder- 
ing his  property  at  Laneion  near  Hadriani — ^while  on  the 
contrary  he  mentions  the  Phrygians  as  habitually  coming 
from  the  interior  towards  the  coast  regions  to  do  the  work  of 


*  Herodot  v.  49.    woKuwpofiar^tn-oi 

*  Herodot  i.  93.  94. 

'  Tdpixos  ^wyum  (Eupolis,  Marik. 
Fr.  23,  p.  506,  Meineke) — rvphs, 
Athense.  xii.  5 16---I  o*  x  ^  '  c»  Alexis  ap. 
Athense.  iii.  75 :  sofm  Phrygians  how- 
ever had  never  seen  a  fig-tree  (Cicero 
pro  Flacco,  c  17). 

Carpets  of  Sardis  (Athense.  v.  197) : 
ipou^uaZ^s  3Uip8i«rfica2  (Plato,   Comicus 


ap.  Athense.  ii.  48) ;  'Ad  ^tk6fwpw  vor 
TO  JUpitmr  yhfos  (Alexis  ap.  Athense. 
XV.  p.  691,  and  again  ib,  p.  090) ;  O^os 
tk  HodciAof  /uUri^Aiyf  ^icaAvrrc  A^ior 
KoKhif  %pyw  (Sappho,  Fragm.  54,  ed. 
Schneidewin;    Schol.    Aristopli.    Pac 

"74). 

*  Xenophon,  Anabas.  i.  6,  7 ;  iii.  2, 
23;  Memorab.  iii.  5,  26,  iMorrurrai 
MtMTol  ;  i£schyL  Pers.  40,  &/9^<airot 
A^oi. 
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the  oUve-gathering.^  During  the  times  of  Grecian  automony 
and  ascendency,  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  the  conception  of 
a  Phrygian  or  a  Lydian  was  associated  in  the  Greek  mind 
with  ideas  of  contempt  and  servitude,'  to  which  unquestion- 
ably these  Asiatics  became  fashioned,  since  it  was  habitual 
with  them  under  the  Roman  empire  to  sell  their  own  children 
into  slavery* — a  practice  certainly  very  rare  among  the 
Greeks,  even  when  they  too  had  become  confounded  among 
the  mass  of  subjects  of  imperial  Rome.  But  we  may  fairly 
assume  that  this  association  of  contempt  with  the  name  of  a 
Phrygian  or  a  Lydian  did  not  prevail  during  the  early  period 
of  Grecian  Asiatic  settlement,  or  even  in  the  time  of  Alkman, 
Mimnermus,  or  Sappho,  down  to  600  B.C  We  first  trace 
evidence  of  it  in  a  fragment  of  Hippdnax.  It  began  with  the 
subjection  of  Asia  Minor  generally,  first  under  Crcesus  ^  and 
then  under  Cyrus,  and  with  the  sentiment  of  comparative 
pride  which  grew  up  afterwards  in  the  minds  of  European 
Greeks.  The  native  Phrygian  tribes  along  the  Propontis, 
with  whom  the  Greek  colonists  came  in  contact — Bebrykians, 
Doliones,  Mygdonians,  &c — seem  to  have  been  agricultural, 
cattle-breeding,  and  horse-breeding ;  yet  more  vehement  and 
warlike  than  the  Phrygians  of  the  interior,  as  far  at  least  as 
can  be  made  out  by  their  l^ends.  The  brutal  but  gigantic 
Amykus  son  of  Poseiddn,  chief  of  the  Bebrykians,  with  whom 
Pollux  contends  in  boxing — and  his  brother  Mygd6n  to  whom 
H6rakl6s  is  opposed — are  samples  of  a  people  whom  the  Greek 


■  Aristdd.  Orat  xxvL  p.  346.  The 
x4fos  "Arvos  was  very  near  to  this  place 
Laneion,  which  shows  the  identity  of 
the  religious  names  throughout  Lydia 
and  Mysia  (Or.  xxv.  p.  318).  About 
the  Phrygians,  Aiisteid^  Orat  xlvi. 
p.  308,  Tmw  Zi  wKowrUuf  trtica  ctf  rifw 

iXamp  tp^Ka  rift  irvKKay^s, 

The  declamatory  prolixities  of  Ari- 
steid^s  offer  little  reward  to  the  reader 
except  .these  occasional  Taluable  evi- 
dences of  existing  custom. 

'  Hermippus  ap.  Athense.  i.  p.  27. 
'Ap9pdiwoV  4k  ^pvjias,  &c,  the  saying 
ascribed  to  Sokiatis  in  iEiian,  V.  H.  x. 
14 ;  Euripid.  Alcest  691 ;  Xenophon, 
Agesilans,  i.  21 ;  Strabo,  vii.  p.  304 ; 
Potyb.  iv.  38.  The  Thradans  sold  their 
into   slavery — (Herod,   v.  6) 


as  the  Circassians  at  present  (Clarke's 
Travel^  voL  L  p.  378). 

AtoJrtpos  \iyu  ^pvyhs  was  a  Greek 
proverb  (Strabo,  L  p.  36:  compare 
Cicero  pro  Flacco,  c  27). 

'  Phuostrat  Vit  ApoUon.  viii.  7, 12, 
p.  346.  The  slave-merchants  seem  to 
have  visited  Thessaly,  and  to  have 
bought  slaves  at  Pagasse ;  these  were 
either  Penests  sold  by  their  masters  out 
of  the  country,  or  perhaps  non-Greeks 
procured  from  the  borderers  in  the  in- 
terior (Aristoph.  Plutus,  521 ;  Her- 
mippus ap.  Athense.  i.  p.  27.  Al  Tlayaffai 
M\ovs  Mw  (myputrias  wap4xo'v<n, 

*  Phrygian  slaves  seem  to  have  been 
numerous  at  Miletus  in  the  time  of  Hip* 
pdnax.  Frag.  36,  ed.  Bergk : — 
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Goroius. 
Midas. 


poets  considered  ferocious,  and  not  submissive;'  while  the 
celebrity  of  the  horses  of  Erichthonius,  Laomeddn,  and  Asius 
of  ArisW,  in  the  Iliad,  shows  tiiat  horse-breeding  was  a  dis- 
tinguishing attribute  of  the  region  of  Ida,  not  less  in  the  mind 
of  Homer  than  in  that  of  Virgil.' 

According  to  the  legend  of  the  Phrygian  town  of  Gordium 
on  the  river  Sangarius,  the  primitive  Phrygian  king  Gordius 
jk^io^tj^  was  originally  a  poor  husbandman,  upon  the  yoke  of 
kfaTSlScro  whose  team,  as  he  one  day  tilled  his  field,  an  eagle 
perched  and  posted  himself.  Astonished  at  this 
portent,  he  consulted  the  Telmissean  augurs  to  know 
what  it  meant,  when  a  maiden  of  the  prophetic  breed  acquainted 
him  that  the  kingdom  was  destined  to  his  family.  He  espoused 
her,  and  the  offspring  of  the  marriage  was  Midas.  Sedition 
afterwards  breaking  out  among  the  Phrygians,  they  were 
directed  by  an  oracle,  as  the  only  means  of  tranquillity,  to 
choose  for  themselves  as  kiiig  the  man  whom  they  should  first 
^e  approaching  in  a  waggon.  Gordius  and  Midas  happened 
to  be  then  coming  into  the  town  in  their  waggon,  and  the 
crown  was  conferred  upon  them.  Their  waggon,  consecrated 
in  the  citadel  of  Gordium  to  Zeus  Basileus,  became  celebrated 
from  the  insoluble  knot  whereby  the  yoke  was  attached, 
and  from  the  severance  of  it  afterwards  by  the  sword  of 
Alexander  the  Great  Whosoever  could  untie  the  knot,  to  him 
the  kingdom  of  Asia  was  portended,  and  Alexander  was  the 
first  whose  sword  both  fulfilled  the  condition  and  realised 
the  prophecy.' 

Of  these  legendary  Phrygfian  names  and  anecdotes  we  can 
make  no  use  for  historical  purposes.  We  know  nothing  of 
any  Phrygian  kings,  during  the  historical  times ;  but  Hero- 
dotus tells  us  of  a  certain  Midas  son  of  Gordius,  king  of 
Phrygia,  who  was  the  first  foreign  sovereign  that  ever  sent 
offerings  to  the  Delphian  temple,  anterior  to  Gygfis  of  Lydia. 
This   Midas  dedicated  to  the  Delphian  god  the  throne  on 


>  Theocrit.  IdylL  xzii.  47-133; 
ApolloxL  Rhod.  i.  937-954;  iL  ^-140; 
Valer.  Flacc.  iv.  100;  ApoUoddr.  iL  5, 9. 

'  Iliad,  iL  138 ;  xii.  97 ;  xx.  219 ; 
Virgil,  Georgic  iii.  270 : — 

"  lUas  dudt  amor  (equas)  trans  Gargara,  trans- 
que  Bonantem 
Ascanium,"  &c. 

Klausea  (.£iieaa  und  die  Fenaten, 


vol.  i.  pp.  52-56,  102-107)  has  pat  to« 
gether  with  great  erudition  all  the 
legendary  indications  respecting  these 
regions. 

"  Arrian,  ii.  3 ;  Justin,  xL  7. 

According  to  another  tale,  Midas  was 
son  of  the  Great  Mother  herself  (Plu* 
tArch,  Caesar,  9 ;  Hygin.  fab.  191). 
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which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  sitting  to  administer  justice. 
Chronologers  have  referred  the  incident  to  a  Phrygian  king 
Midas  placed  by  Eusebius  in  the  tenth  Olympiad — a  supposi- 
tion which  there  are  no  means  of  verifying.*  There  may  have 
been  a  real  Midas  king  of  Gordium  ;  but  that  there  was  ever 
any  g^eat  united  Phrygian  monarchy,  we  have  not  the  least 
ground  for  supposing.  The  name  Gordius  son  of  Midas  again 
appears  in  the  legend  of  Crcesus  and  Solon  told  by  Herodotus, 
as  part  of  the  genealogy  of  the  ill-fated  prince  Adra$tus : 
here  too  it  seems  to  represent  a  legendary  rather  than  a  real 
person.*       . 

Of  the  Lydians  I  shall  speak  in  the  following  chapter. 


'  Herodot  L  14,  with  Wesseling's  note.  '  Herodot.  i.  34. 
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LYDIANS.— MEDES. — CIMMERIANS.— SCYTHIANS. 

The  early  relations  between  the  Lydians  and  the  Asiatic 
Lydians-  Gf^^s,  anteHor  to  the  reign  of  Gyges,  are  not  better 
SSitolmi^  known  to  us  than  those  of  the  Phrygians.  Their 
^"^^  native  music  became  partly  incorporated  with  the 
Greek,  as  the  Phrygfian  music  was;  to  which  it  was  very 
analogous,  both  in  instruments  and  in  character,  though  the 
Lydian  mode  was  considered  by  the  ancients  as  more  effemi- 
nate and  enervating.  The  flute  was  used  alike  by  Phrygians 
and  Lydians,  passing  from  both  of  them  to  the  Greeks.  But 
the  magadis  or  pectis  (a  harp  with  sometimes  as  many  as 
twenty  strings,  sounded  two  together  in  octave)  is  said  to  have 
been  borrowed  by  the  Lesbian  Terpander  from  the  Lydian 
banquets.^  The  flute-players  who  acquired  esteem  among 
the  early  Asiatic  Greeks  were  often  Phrygian  or  Lydian 
slaves;  and  even  the  poet  Alkman,  who  gained  for  himself 
permanent  renown  among  the  Greek  l}nic  poets,  though  not  a 
slave  bom  at  Sardis,  as  is  sometimes  said,  was  probably  of 
Lydian  extraction. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  Homer  knows  nothing 
They  and  of  Lydia  or  Lydians.  He  names  Mseonians  in  juxta- 
si^  un-  position  with  Karians,  and  we  are  told  by  Herodotus 
Ho^.  that  the  people  once  called  Maeonian  received  the 
new  appellation  of  Lydian  from  Lydus  son  of  Atys.  Sardis, 
whose  almost  inexpugnable  citadel  was  situated  on  a  precipi- 
tous rock  on  the  northern  side  of  the  ridge  of  Tmdlus,  over- 
hangfing  the  plain  of  the  river  Hermus,  was  the  capital  of  the 
Lydian  kings.  It  is  not  named  by  Homer,  though  he  men,- 
tions  both  Tm61us  and  the  neighbouring  Gygaean  lake;  the 
fortification  of  it  was  ascribed  to  an  old  Lydian  king  named 
M£l£s,  and  strange  legends  were  told  concerning  it*    Its  pos- 

'  Pindar  ap.  Athense.  xiv.  p.  635 ;  compare  TelestSs  ap.  Athense.  xiv.  p.  626 ; 
Pausan.  iv.  5,  4.  '  Herodot  i.  84. 
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sessors  wera*  enricKed  by  the  neighbourhood  of   th&spf  the 
Paktdlus,  whidi  flowed   down  from  Mount  Tm61us  towlqng, 
the  HermuSy  bringing  considerable  quantities  of  gold  in  ib^ 
sands.     To  this  cause  historians  often  ascribed  the  abundant^  \ 
treasure  belonging   to   Croesus   and   his  predecessors.     But      \ 
Croesus  possessed,  besides,  other  mines  near  Pergamus ;  ^  while 
another  cause  of  wealth  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  general 
industry  of  the  Lydian  people,  which  the  circumstances  men- 
tioned respecting  them  seem  to  attest    They  were  the  first 
people  (according  to  Herodotus)  who  ever  carried  on  retail 
trade  ;  and  the  first  to  coin  money  of  gold  and  silver.* 

The  archaeolc^^ts  of  Sardis  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (a 
century  after  the  Persian  conquest)  carried  very  far  Eari^ 
back  the  antiquity  of  the  Lydian  monarchy,  by  means  uai^ 
of  a  series  of  names  which  are  in  great  part,  if  not  altogether, 
divine  and  heroic  Herodotus  gfives  us  first  Man^s,  Atys,  and 
Lydus — ^next  a  line  of  kings  banning  with  H^raklfis,  twenty- 
two  in  number,  succeeding  each  other  from  father  to  son  and 
lasting  for  505  years.  The  first  of  this  line  of  Herakleid  kings 
was  Agrdn,  descended  from  H6rakl^  in  the  fourth  generation 
— H6raklfis,  Alkaeus,  Ninus,  Bfilus,  and  Agrdn.  The  twenty- 
second  prince  of  this  Herakleid  family,  after  an  uninterrupted 
succession  of  father  and  son  during  505  years,  was  Kandaulte, 
called  by  the  Greeks  Myrsilus  the  son  of  Myrsus.  With  him 
the  dynasty  ended,  and  ended  by  one  of  those  curious  inci- 
dents which  Herodotus  has  narrated  with  his  usual  dramatic, 
yet  unaffected,  emphasis.  It  was  the  divine  will  that  Kan- 
daul£s  should  be  destroyed,  and  he  lost  his  rational  judgment. 
Having  a  wife  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  Lydia,  his  vanity 
could  not  be  satisfied  without  exhibiting  her  naked  person  to 
Gygds  son  of  Daskylus,  his  principal  confidant  and  the  com- 
mander of  his  guards.  In  spite  of  the  vehement  repugnance 
of  Gygfis,  this  resolution  was  executed ;  but  the  wife  became 
aware  of  the  inexpiable  affront,  and  took  her  measures  to 
avenge  it  Surrounded  by  her  niost  faithful  domestics,  she 
sent  for  Gygfis,  and  addressed  him, — "  Two  ways  are  Kandaui«$ 
now  open  to  thee,  Gyg6s :  take  which  thou  wilt  *^  ^^«**' 
Either  kill  Kandaulfis,  wed  me,  and  acquire  the  kingdom  of 
Lydia— or  else  thou  must  at  once  perish.     For  thou  hast  seen 


>  Aristot  Mirabil.  Auscultat.  52.  '  Henxlot  i.  94. 
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1  either  thou  or  the  man  who  contrived 

Gygfis  in  vain  entreated  to  be  spared 

^  re  :  he  was  driven  to  the  option,  and  he 

nised  safety  to  himself.*    The  queen, 

h  behind  the  bed-chamber  door,  in  the 

aul£s  had  placed  him  as  a  spectator, 

which  he  plunged  into  the  heart  of 


Thus  ended  the  dynasty  of  the  Herakleids :  yet  there  was 
Tiie  Mem-  a  large  party  in  Lydia  who  indignantly  resented  the 
tucc«eds  to  death  of  Kandaulds,  and  took  arms  against  Gyg^s. 
kidd.*"*  A  civil  war  ensued,  which  both  parties  at  length 
consented  to  teirminate  by  reference  to  the  Delphian  oracle. 
The  decision  of  that  holy  referee  being  given  in  favour  of 
Gygfis,  the  kingdom  of  Lydia  passed  to  his  dynasty,  called 
the  Mermnadx.  But  the  oracle  accompanied  its  verdict  with 
an  intimation  that  in  the  person  of  the  fifth  descendant  of 
Gygfis,  the  murder  of  Kandaulfis  would  be  avenged — z: 
warning  of  which  (Herodotus  innocently  remarks)  no  one 
took  any  notice,  until  it  was  actually  fulfilled  in  the  person  of 
Croesus.* 

In  this  curious  legend,  which  marks  the  commencement 
of  the  dynasty  called  Mermnadae,  the  historical  kings  of 
Lydia — ^we  cannot  determine  how  much,  or  whether  any  part, 
is  historical.  Gyg6s  was  probably  a  real  man,  contemporary 
with  the  youth  of  the  poet  Archilochus  ;  but  the  name  Gygfia 
is  also  an  heroic  name  in  Lydian  archaeology.  He  is  the 
eponymus  of  the  Gygaean  lake  near  Sardis.  Of  the  many 
Legend  of  l^euds  told  respecting  him,  Plato  has  preserved  one, 
pSfo.  according  to  which  Gygfis  is  a  mere  herdsman  of  the 

king  of  Lydia :  after  a  terrible  storm  and  earthquake  he  seea 
near  him  a  chasm  in  the  earth,  into  which  he  descends  and 
finds  a  vast  horse  of  brass,  hollow  and  partly  open,  whereia 
there  lies  a  g^igantic  corpse  wiUi  a  golden  ring.  This  ring  he 
carries  away,  and  discovers  unexpectedly  that  it  possesses  the 
miraculous  property  of  rendering  him  invisible  at  pleasure. 
Being  sent  on  a  message  to  the  king  he  makes  the  magic  ring 


'  Herodot  1. 13.  alpdtrm,  abrhs  TcpicDrcu 
— a  phrase  to  which  Gibbon  has  ascribed 
an  intended  irony  which  it  is  difficult  to 
discover  in  Herodotus. 


•  Herodot.  i.    13.    roirou  rov   Ifrcor 
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available  to  his  ambition.  He  first  possesses  himself  of  the 
person  of  the  queen,  then  with  her  aid  assassinates  the  king, 
and  finally  seizes  the  sceptre.* 

The  legend  thus  recounted  by  Plato,  thoroughly  Oriental  in 
character,  has  this  one  point  in  common  with  the  Herodotean, 
that  the  adventurer  Gygfis,  through  the  favour  and  help  of  the 
queen,  destroys  the  king  and  becomes  his  successor,  p^ 


'eminine 


Feminine  preference  and  patronage  are  the  cause  of  ISSSIm* 

ii2h 


the 


his  prosperity.  Klausen  has  shown  ^  that  this  "  aphro-  {^nS^ 
disiac  influence"  runs  in  a  peculiar  manner  through  '^»»*Muior. 
many  of  the  Asiatic  legends,  both  divine  and  heroic  The 
Phrygian  Midas  or  Gordius  (as  before  recounted)  acquires 
the  throne  by  marriage  with  a  divinely  privileged  maiden :  the 
favour,  shown  by  Aphroditfi  to  Anchis6s,  confers  upon  the 
iEneadae  sovereignty  in  the  Troad :  moreover  the  great  Phry- 
gian and  Lydian  goddess  Rhea  or  Cybel6  has  always  her 
favoured  and  self-devoting  youth  Atys,  who  is  worshipped 
along  with  her,  and  who  serves  as  a  sort  of  mediator  between 
her  and  mankind.  The  feminine  element  appears  predominant 
in  Asiatic  mythes.  Midas,  Sardanapalus,  Sand6n,  and  even 
Hfiraklfis,^  are  described  as  clothed  in  women's  attire  and 
working  at  the  loom  ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  Amazons 
and  Semiramis  achieve  great  conquests. 

Admitting  therefore  the  historical  character  of  the  Lydian 
kings  called  Mermnadae,  beginning  with  Gygfis  about  715-690 
B.C,  and  ending  with  Croesus,  we  find  nothing  but  legend  to 
explain  to  us  the  circumstances  which  led  to  their  accession. 
Still  less  can  we  make  out  anjrthing  respecting  the  preceding 
kings,  or  determine  whether  Lydia  was  ever  in  former  times 
connected  with  or  dependent  upon  the  kingdom  of  Assyria, 
as  Ktdsias  affirmed.*  Nor  can  we  certify  the  reality  or  dates 
<rfthe  old  Lydian  kings  named  by  the  native  historian  Xanthus, 
Alkimus,  Kambl^s,  Adramyt^s.*  One  piece  of  valuable  infor- 
mation, however,  we  acquire  from  Xanthus — ^the  distribution 


'  Plato,  Republ.  iL  p.  360;  Cicero, 
Offic.  iii.  9.  Plato  (x.  p.  612)  compares 
very  suitably  the  ring  of  Gyg^s  to  the 
helmet  of  Had^s. 

'  See  Klausen,  i^neas  und  die  Pe- 
naten,  pp.  34, 1 10,  &c. :  compare  Menke, 
Lydiaca,  ch.  8,  9. 

•  Sec  the  article  of  O.  MUller  in 
the  Rheinisch.  Museum  fiir  Philologie, 
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Tahrgang  iii.  p.  22-38;  also  Movers, 
Die  Phonizier,  ch.  xii.  p.  452-470. 

*  Diodor.  ii.  2.  Niebuihr  also  con^ 
ceives  that  Lydia  was  in  early  days  a 
portion  of  the  Assyrian  empire  (Kleine 
Schriften,  p.  371). 

•  Xanthi  Fragment  10,  12,  19,  ^ed. 
Didot ;  Athense.  x.  p.  415  ;  Nikolaus 
Damasc.  p.  36,  Orelh. 
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of  Lydia  into  two  parts,  Lydia  proper  and  Torrhfebia,  which 
Distributioii  ^^  traces  to  the  two  sons  of  Atys — Lydus  and  Tor- 
^to  t^  rh^bus ;  he  states  that  the  dialect  of  the  Lydians 
flJ^SSTand  ^^d  Torrhfibians  differed  much  in  the  same  d^p-ee 
Torrh«wa.  ^3  ^^^  ^f  DoHc  and  Ionic  Greeks.^  Torrhfibia  ap- 
pears to  have  included  the  valley  of  the  Kalster,  south  of 
Tm61us,  and  near  to  the  frontiers  of  Karia. 

With  Gygfis,  the  Mermnad  king,  commences  the  series  of 
Proceedings  aggrcssions  from  Sardis  upon  the  Asiatic  Greeks; 
ofGygfis.  which  ultimately  ended  in  their  subjection.  Gygfis 
invaded  the  territories  of  Milfitus  and  Smyrna,  and  even  took 
the  city  (probably  not  the  citadel)  of  Kolophdn.  Though  he 
thus  however  made  war  upon  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  he  was 
munificent  in  his  donations  to  the  Grecian  god  of  Delphi 
His  numerous  as  well  as  costly  offerings  were  seen  in  the 
temple  by  Herodotus.  Elegiac  compositions  of  the  poet 
Mimnermus  celebrated  the  valour  of  the  Smymseans  in  their 
battle  with  Gygfis.*  We  hear  also,  in  a  story  which  bears 
the  impress  of  Lydian  more  Uian  of  Grecian  fancy,  of  a 
beautiful  youth  of  Smyrna  named  Magn£s,  to  whom  Gyg6s 
was  attached,  and  who  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  country^ 
men  for  having  composed  verses  in  celebration  of  the  ^ctories 
of  the  Lydians  over  the  Amazons.  To  avenge  the  ill-treat^ 
ment  received  by  this  youth,  Gygfis  attacked  the  territory  of 
Magn^ia  (probably  Magnesia  on  Sipylus)  and  after  a  con- 
siderable struggle  took  the  city.^ 

How  far  the  Lydian  kingdom  of  Sardis  extended  during 
the  reign  of  Gyg^s,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  Strabo 
alleges  that  the  whole  Troad  *  belonged  to  him,  and  that  the 
Greek  settlement  of  Abydus  on  the  Hellespont  was  esta- 
blished by  the  Milesians  only  under  his  auspices.  On  what 
authority  this  statement  is  made,  we  are  not  told,  and  it 
appears  doubtful,  especially  as  so  many  legendary  anecdotes 
are  connected  with  the  name  of  Gygfis.  This  prince  reigned 
(according  to  Herodotus)  thirty-eight  years,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Ardys,  who  reigned  forty-nine  years  (about 


^  Xanthi  Fragm.  I,  2;  Dionys. 
Halik.  A.  R.  i.  28 ;  Stephan.  Byz.  v. 
TSf^fifios,  The  whole  genealogy  given 
by  Dionysius  b  probably  borrowed  from 
Xanthus — Zeus,   Manes,   Kotys,  Asies 


and  Atys,  Lydus  and  Torrh^bus. 

*  Herod,  i.  14 ;  Pausan.  ix.  39,  3. 

*  Nikolaus  Damasc  p.  52,  ed.  Orelli. 

*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  59a 
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B.C.  678-629).  We  learn  that  he  attacked  the  Milesians>  and 
took  the  Ionic  city  of  Prifinfi.  Yet  this  possession  hu  son  and 
cannot  have  been  maintained,  for  the  city  appears  SUys. 
afterwards  as  autonomous.^  His  long  reign  however  was 
s^alised  by  two  events,  both  of  considerable  moment  to  the 
Asiatic  Greeks ;  the  invasion  of  the  Cimmerians — ^and  the 
first  approach  to  collision  (at  least  the  first  of  which  we  have 
any  historical  knowledge)  between  the  inhabitants  of  Lydia 
and  those  of  Upper  Asia  under  the  Median  kings. 

It  is  af&rmed  by  all  authors  that  the  Medes  were  originally 
numbered  among  the  subjects  of  the  great  AssjTian  empire, 
of  which  Nineveh  (or  Ninos  as  the  Greeks  call  it)  Assyrians 
was  the  chief  town,  and  Babylon  one  of  the  principal  "***  ^^^ 
portions.  That  the  population  and  power  of  these  two  great 
cities  (as  well  as  of  several  others  which  the  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks  in  their  march  found  ruined  and  deserted  in  those 
same  regions)  is  of  high  antiquity,^  there  is  no  room  for 
doubting.  But  it  is  noway  incumbent  upon  a  historian  of 
Greece  to  entangle  himself  in  the  mazes  of  Assyrian  chrono- 
logy, or  to  weigh  the  degree  of  credit  to  which  the  conflicting 
statements  of  Herodotus,  KtSsias,  Berosus,  AbydSnus,  &c  are 
entitled.  With  the  Assyrian  empire  * — which  lasted,  according 
to  Herodotus,  520  years,  according  to  Ktfisias,  1360  years — the 
Greeks  have  no  ascertainable  connection.  The  city  of  Nineveh 
appears  to  have  been  taken  by  the  Medes  a  little  before  the 
year  600  B.C.  (insofar  as  the  chronology  can  be  made  out), 
and  exercised  no  influence  upon  Grecian  affairs.  Those 
inhabitants  of  Upper  Asia,  with  whom  the  early  Greeks  had 
relation,  were  the  Medes,  and  the  Assyrians  or  Chaldseans  of 
Babylon — both  originally  subject  to  the  Assyrians  of  Nineveh 


'  Herodot  i.  15.  then  1453  3rears  down  to  the  reign  of 


*  Xenophon.  Anabas.  iiL  4,  7;  10, 
II. 

'  Herodot  i.  95 ;  Kt^ias,  Fragm. 
Assyr.  xiiL  p.  419,  ed.  Bahr;  Diodor. 
ii.  21.  Kt^ias  gives  30  generations  of 
Assyrian  kings  m)m  Ninyas  to  Sarda- 
napalos  :  Vdleius,  33  :  Eusebius,  35 : 
SynceUns,  40 :  Castor,  27  :  Cephalion, 
23.  See  Biihr  ad  Ctesiam,  p.  428.  The 
Babylonian  chronology  c^  Berosns  (a 
priest  of  Belus,  about  280  B.C.)  gave  86 
kings  and  34,000  years  from  the  deluge 
to  the  Median  occupation  of  Babylon  ; 


Phul  king  of  Assyria    (Berosi   Frag- 
menta,  p.  8,  ed.  Riehter). 

Mr.  Clinton  sets  forth  the  chief  state- 
ments and  discrepancies  respecting 
Assyrian  chronology  in  his  Appendix, 
c  4.  But  the  suppositions  to  which  he 
resorts,  in  order  to  bring  them  into 
harmony,  appear  to  me  uncertified  and 
gratuitous. 

Compare  the  different,  but  not  more 
successral  track  followed  by  Larcher 
(Chronologic,  c  3,  p.  145-157). 
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-^both  Afterwards  acquiring  independence — and  both  ulti- 
mately embodied  in  the  Persian  empire.  At  what  time  either 
of  them  became  first  independent,  we  do  not  know.*     The 


'  Here  again  both  Larcher  and  Mr. 
Clinton  represent  the  time,  at  which 
the  Medes  made  themselves  indepen« 
dent  of  Assyria,  as  perfectly  ascertained, 
though  Larcher  places  it  in  748  B.C., 
and  Mr.  Clinton  in  711  B.a  "L*^- 
poque  ne  me  parott  pas  *  douteuse " 
(Chronologic,  c.  iv.  p.  157),  sa)rs  Lar- 
ther.  Mr.  Clinton  treats  the  epoch  of 
911  B.a  for  this  same  event,  as  fixed 
upon  **  the  authority  of  Scripture"  and 
reasons  upon  it  in  more  than  one  place 
as  a  fact  altogether  indisputable  (Ap- 
pendix, c  iii.  p.  259)  :  **  We  may  collect 
from  Scripture  that  the  Medes  did  not 
become  independent  till  after  the  death 
of  Sennacherib ;  and  accordingly  Tose- 
phus  (Ant  X.  2),  having  related  die 
death  of  this  king  and  the  miraculous 
recovery  of  Hezekiah  from  sickness, 
adds — Iv  ro{n^  ry  XP^^V  ^nw^/Siy  •H^v 
r£v  'Ao'iTvpiay  ^pxV  ^^  M^iUcty  NaraAv- 
dijyai.  But  the  death  of  Sennacherib, 
as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  is  deter- 
mined to  the  beginning  of  7  ii  B.C  The 
Median  revolt,  then,  did  not  occur  be-* 
fore  B.a  711 ;  which  refutes  Connngius, 
who  raises  it  to  B.a  715,  and  Valcke- 
naer,  who  raises  it  to  B.C.  741.  Hero- 
dotus indeed  implies  an  interval  of  some 
space  between  the  revolt  of  the  Medes 
and  the  election  of  Deiok^s  to  be  king. 
But  these  anni  &i3cur(A.€vroi  could  not 
have  been  prior  to  the  fifty-three  years 
of  D^iokes,  since  the  revolt  is  limited  by 
^ripture  to  B.a  71 1.  Again,  p.  261, 
he  says,  respecting  the  four  Median 
kings  mentioned  by  Eusebius  before 
Deiok^s — **  If  they  existed  at  all,  they 
governed  Media  during  the  empire  of 
the  Assyrians,  as  we  hurw  from  Scrip- 
ture^^ And  again,  p.  280 — "The  pre- 
cise date  of  the  termination  (of  the 
Assyrian  empire)  in  B.c.  711  is  given 
by  Scripture^  with  which  Herodotus 
agrees,"  &c. 

Mr.  Clinton  here  treats,  more  than 
once,  the  revolt  of  the  Medes  as  fixed 
to  the  year  711  B.a  by  Scripture;  but 
he  produces  no  passage  of  Scripture  to 
justify  his  allegation :  and  the  passage 
which  he  cites  from  Josephus  alludes, 
not  to  the  Median  revolt,  but  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Assyrian  empire  by 
the  Medes.  Herodotus  represents  the 
Medes  as  revolting  from  the  Assyrian 


empire,  and  maintaining  their  indepen- 
dence for -some  tioie  (undefined-  in- ex- 
tent) before  the  election  of  D6iok6s  as 
king:  but  he  gives  us  no  means  of 
determining  the  date  of  the  Median 
revolt.  When  Mr.  Clinton  says  (p.  280, 
Note  O) — **I  suppose  Herodotus  to 
place  the  revolt  of  the  Medes  in  Olymp. 
17,  2,  since  he  places  the  accession  of 
DeiokSs  in  Olymp.  17,  3,''— this  is  a 
conjecture  of  lus  own :  and  the  narra- 
tive of  Herodotus  seems  plainly  to 
imply  that  he  conceived  an  interval  fieur 
greater  than  one  year  between  these 
two  events.  Diodorus  gives  the  same 
interval  as  lasting  for  many  generations 
(Diod.  ii.  32). 

We  know — ^both  from  Scripture  and 
from  the  Phoenician  annals,  as  cited  by 
Josephus— that  the  Assyrians  of  Nine- 
veh were  powerful  conquerors  in  Syria, 
Judsea,  and  Phoenicia,  during  the  reigns 
of  Salmaneser  and  Sennacherib.  The 
statement  of  Josephus  further  implies 
that  Media  was  subject  to  Salmaneser, 
who  took  the  Israelites  from  their 
country  into  Media  and  Persis,  and 
brought  the  Cuthseans  out  of  Media  and 
Persis  into  the  lands  of  the  Israelites 
(Joseph,  ix.  14,  I ;  x.  9,  7).  We  know 
farther  that  after  Sennacherib,  the  Assy- 
rians of  Nineveh  are  no  more  mentioned 
as  invaders  or  disturbers  of  S3rria  or 
Judaea ;  the  Chaldaeans  or  Babylonians 
become  then  the  enemies  whom  those 
countries  have  to  dread.  Josephus  tells 
us,  that  at  this  epoch  the  Assyrian 
empire  was  destroyed  by  the  Medes — 
or,  as  he  says  in  another  place,  by  the 
Medes  and  Babylonians  (x.  2,  2 ;  x.  5, 
i).  Here  is  good  evidence  for  believing 
that  the  Assyrian  empire  of  Nineveh 
sustained  at  this  time  a  great  shock  and 
diminution  of  power.  But  as  to  the 
nature  of  this  diminution,  and  the  way 
in  which  it  was  brought  about,  it 
appears  to  me  that  there  is  a  discre- 
pancy of  authorities  which  we  have  no 
means  of  reconciling — ^Josephus  follows 
the  same  view  as  Ktesias,  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  empire  of  Nineveh  by  the 
Medes  and  Babylonians  united,  while 
Herodotus  conceives  successive  revolts  of 
the  territories  dependent  upon  Nineveh, 
beginning  with  that  of  the  Medes,  and 
stiO  leaving  Nineveh  flourishing   and 
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astronomical  canon/ which  gives  a  list  of  kings  of  Babylon 
beginning  with  what  is  call  the  aera  of  Nabonassar,  or  747  B.C., 
does  not  prove  at  what  epoch  these  Babylonian  chiefs  became 
independent  of  Nineveh :  and  the  catalogue  of  Median  kings, 
which  Herodotus  begins  with  D^Iokfis,  about  709-711  B.C.,  i3 
commenced  by  Ktdsias  more  than  a  century  earlier — more- 
over the  names  in  the  two  lists  are  different  almost  from  first 
to  last 

For    the  historian  of  Greece,  the  Medes  first  begin  tq 
acquire  importance  about  656  B.C.,  under  a  king  whom  Hero- 
dotus calls  PhraortSs,  son  of  Dfilokfis.     Respecting  FimMc- 
Delokds  himself,  Herodotus  recounts  to  us  how  he  Dftokfeir" 
came  to  be  first  chosen  king.^      The  seven  tribes  of  Medes 


powerful  in  its  own  territory.  Hero- 
dotus further  conceives  Nineveh  as 
taken  by  Kyaxares  the  Mede,  about  the 
year  600  B.C,  without  any  mention  of 
Babylonians— on  the  contrary,  in  his 
representation,  Nitokris  the  queen  of 
Babylon  is  afraid  of  the  Medes  (i.  185), 
partly  from  the  general  increase  of  their 
power,  but  especially  from  their  having 
taken  Nineveh  (though  Mr.  Clinton 
tells  us,  p.  275,  that  "Nineveh  was 
destroyed  B.C.  606,  as  we  have  seen 
from  the  united  testimonies  of  the 
Scripture  and  Herodotus,  fy  the  Medes 
and  Babylonians'*^), 

Construing  fairly  the  text  of  Hero- 
dotus, it  will  appear  that  he  conceived 
the  relations  of  these  oriental  kingdoms 
between  800  and  560  B.a  differently  on 
many  material  points  from  Kt^sias,  or 
Berosus,  or  Josephus.  And  he  himself 
expressly  teUs  us,  that  he  heard  *'four 
different  tales'*  even  respecting  Cyrus 
(i.  95) — much  more  respecting  events  an- 
terior to  Cjrrus  by  more  than  a  century. 

The  chronology  of  the  Medes,  Baby- 
lonians, Lydians,  and  Greeks  in  Asia, 
when  we  come  to  the  seventh  centurv 
B.C.,  acquires  some  fixed  points  which 
give  us  assurance  of  correctness  within 
certain  limits ;  but  above  the  year  700 
B.C.  no  such  fixed  points  can  be  detected. 
We  cannot  discrmiinate  the  historical 
from  the  mythical  in  our  authorities — 
we  cannot  reconcile  them  with  each 
other,  except  by  violent  changes  and 
conjectures — ^nor  can  we  determine 
which  of  them  ought  to  be  set  aside 
in  favour  of  the  other.  The  name^  and 
dates  of  the  Babylonian  kings  down 


from  Nabonassar,  in  the  Canon  of 
Ptolemy,  are  doubtless  authentic,  but 
they  are  names  and  dates  only.  Wh^n 
we  come  to  apply  them  to  illustrate 
real  or  supposed  matters  of  fact,  drawn 
from  other  sources,  they  only  create  a 
new  embarrassment,  for  even  the  names 
of  the  kings  as  reported  by  different 
authors  do  not  agree,  and  Mr.  Clinton 
informs  us  (p.  277) — "In  tracing  the 
identity  of  Eastern  kings,  the  times  and 
the  transactions  are  better  guides  than 
the  names ;  for  these,  from  many  well- 
known  causes  (as  the  changes  which 
they  undergo  in  passing  through  the 
Greek  language,  and  the  substitution 
of  a  title  or  an  epithet  for  the  name), 
are  variously  reported,  so  that  the  same 
king  frequently  appears  under  many  difi 
ferent  appellations^^  Here  then  is  1^ 
new  problem :  we  are  to  employ  "  the 
times  and  transactions"  to  identify 
the  kings :  but  unfortunately  the  times 
are  manced  only  by  the  succession  ot 
kings,  and  the  transaeiions  are  known 
only  by  statements  always  scanty  and 
oflen  irreconcileable  with  each  other. 
So  that  our  means  of  identifying  the 
kings  are  altogether  insufficient,  and 
whoever  will  examine  the  process  'o^ 
identification  as  it  appears  in  Mr. 
Clinton's  chapters,  will  see  that  it  is  in 
a  high  degree  arbitrt^y  >  more  arbitrary 
still  are  the  processes  which  he  employs 
for  bringing  about  a  forced  harmony 
between  discrepant  authorities.  Nor  is 
Volney  (Chronologic  d'Herodote,  vol. 
i.  p.  383-429)  more  satisfactory  in  his 
chronological  results. 
>  Her^ot.  I  96-100. 
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dwelt  dispersed  in  separate  villages,  without  any  common 
authority,  and  the  mischiefs  of  anarchy  were  painfully  felt 
among  them.  D6lok6s,  having  acquired  great  reputation  in 
his  own  village  as  a  just  man,  was  invoked  gradually  by 
all  the  adjoining  villages  to  settle  their  disputes.  As  soon  as 
his  efficiency  in  this  vocation,  and  the  improvement  which  he 
brought  about,  had  become  felt  throughout  all  the  tribes,  he 
artfully  threw  up  his  post  and  retired  again  into  privacy, — 
upon  which  the  evils  of  anarchy  revived  in  a  manner  more 
intolerable  than  before.  The  Medes  had  now  no  choice 
except  to  elect  a  king.  The  friends  of  D6lok£s  expatiated 
so  warmly  upon  his  virtues,  that  he  was  the  person  chosen.* 
The  first  step  of  the  new  king  was  to  exact  from  the  people 
a  body  of  guards  selected  by  himself;  next,  he  commanded 
them  to  build  the  city  of  Ekbatana,  upon  a  hill  surrounded 
with  seven  concentric  circles  of  walls,  his  own  palace  being 
at  the  top  and  in  the  innermost  He  farther  organised  the 
scheme  of  Median  despotism  ;  the  king,  though  his  person  was 
constantly  secluded  in  a  fortified  palace,  inviting  written  com- 
munications from  all  aggrieved  persons,  and  administering 
to  each  the  decision  or  the  redress  which  they  required — in- 
forming himself,  moreover,  of  passing  events  by  means  of 
ubiquitous  spies  and  officials,  who  seized  all  wrong-doers  and 
brought  them  to  the  palace  for  condign  punishment  D6lok6s 
farther  constrained  the  Medes  to  abandon  their  separate 
abodes  and  concentrate  themselves  in  Ekbatana,  from  whence 
all  the  powers  of  government  branched  out  And  the  seven 
distinct  fortified  circles  in  the  town,  coinciding  as  they  do 
with  the  number  of  the  Median  tribes,  were  probably  con- 
ceived by  Herodotus  as  intended  each  for  one  distinct  tribe 
— ^the  tribe  of  D6lok6s  occupying  the  innermost  along  with 
himself.* 

Except  the  successive  steps  of  this  well-laid  political  plan, 
we  hear  of  no  other  acts  ascribed  to  D6lok6s.  He  is  said 
to  have  held  the  government  for  fifty-three  years,  and  then 


»  Herodot  i.  97-     *»  ^  ^^  ^^9 
0/  rod 

&C. 


fAd\t<rra  iXryoy 


AfiUlC9W    ^Xoif 


•  Herodot  L  98,  09,  loa    Olw^o/tij- 
wpSn6s  itrriy   b    Kea-aKTficrdfuvos'  n^€ 


Inrh  fiifitpis'  wplhs  9h  roirourt  Uri  ^cAfr 
re  Kol  wT^uf  imo¥,  Koi  Saewri  cTmu 
ro\n6  y9  aUrxp^i't  Sec  and  . . . .  ol  xorcU 
ffKowol  re  Kol  KorffKooi  ^cof  Ml  wSuraif  r^r 
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dyu^gy  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Fhraort^s.  Of  the  real 
history  of  D6iok6s,  we  cannot  be  said  to  know  any-  HishUtory 
thing.  For  the  interesting  narrative  of  Herodotus,  Orcdanma- 
of  which  the  above  is  an  abridgment,  presents  to  us  Onenui. 
in  all  its  points  Grecian  society  and  ideas,  not  Oriental  It  is 
like  the  discussion  which  the  historian  ascribes  to  the  seven 
Persian  conspirators,  previous  to  the  accession  of  Darius — 
whether  they  shall  adopt  an  oligarchical,  a  democratical,  or  a 
monarchical  form  of  government ;  *  or  it  may  be  compared, 
perhaps  more  aptly  still,  to  the  Cyropaedia  of  Xenophon,  who 
beautifully  and  elaborately  works  out  an  ideal  such  as 
Herodotus  exhibits  in  brief  outline.  The  story  of  D6lok6s 
describes  what  may  be  called  the  despot's  progress,  first  as 
candidate  and  afterwards  as  fully  established.  Amidst  the 
active  political  discussion  carried  on  by  intelligent  Greeks  in 
the  days  of  Herodotus,  there  were  doubtless  many  stories  of 
the  successful  arts  of  ambitious  despots,  and  much  remark  as 
to  the  probable  means  conducive  to  their  success,  of  a  nature 
similar  to  those  in  the  Politics  of  Aristotle :  one  of  these  tales 
Herodotus  has  employed  to  decorate  the  birth  and  infancy 
of  the  Median  monarchy.  His  D^Tokfis  begins  like  a  clever 
Greek  among  other  Greeks,  equal,  free,  and  disorderly.  He  is 
athirst  for  despotism  from  the  beginning,  and  is  forward  in 
manifesting  his  rectitude  and  justice,  ''as  beseems  a  candidate 
for  command  ;"*  he  passes  into  a  despot  by  the  public  vote, 
and  receives  what  to  the  Greeks  was  the  great  symbol  and 
instrument  of  such  transition,  a  personal  body-guard  ;  he  ends 
by  organising  both  the  machinery  and  the  etiquette  of  a 
despotism  in  the  Oriental  fashion,  like  the  Cyrus  of  Xeno- 
phon.'   Only  that  both  these  authors  maintain  the  superiority 


^  Herodot  ilL  80-82.  Herodotus, 
while  he  positively  asserts  the  genuine- 
ness of  uese  deliberations,  lets  drop 
the  intimation  that  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries regarded  them  as  of  Grecian 
coinage. 

'  Herodot  i.  96.  *E6tnw  8i  odro- 
p6itmv  vdrrtfw  i»ii  r^y  Ijirttpoyt  £8c  aZris 
is  rvpamfiBeis  mptriXBoy.  *Ai^p  ^r  rouri 
M^douTi  iy4vero  ffo^hs,  r^  olipofM  ^r 
AifZ^mjf  ....  OSrof  6  Ariziicris,  ipaff$€\s 
mporF/Sof,  i9ott€  rou(5c,  &c.  .  .  .  .  'O 
9k  5^,  ota  fAW€^fU¥os  Vx^'^i  ^^'  '>'*  "^ 
Ziuuos  iif. 


*  Compare  the  chapters  above  referred 
to  in  Herodotus  with  the  eighth  book 
of  the  Cyropeedia,  wherein  Xenophon 
describes  the  manner  in  which  the 
Median  despotism  was  put  in  effective 
order  and  turned  to  useful  account  by 
Cyrus,  especially  the  arrangements  for 
imposing  on  the  imagination  of  his 
subjects  (itaT«7oyrc^€ty,  viii.  I,  40) — 
(it  is  a  smidl  thing,  but  marks  the  cog- 
nate plan  of  Herodotus  and  Xenophon), 
D6iok^  forbids  his  subjects  to  laugh  or 
spit  in  his  presence.  Cyrus  also  directs 
that  no  one  shall  spit,  or  wipe  his  nose. 
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of  their  Grecian  ideal  over  Oriental  reality,  by  ascribing 
both  to  D6tok6s  and  Cyrus  a  just,  systematic,  and  laborious 
administration,  such  as  their  own  experience  did  not  present 
to  them  in  Asia.  Probably  Herodotus  had  visited  Ekbatana 
(which  he  describes  and  measures  like  an  eye-witness, 
comparing  its  circuit  to  that  of  Athens),  and  there  heard  that 
D6lok6s  was  the  builder  of  the  city,  the  earliest  known 
Median  king,  and  the  first  author  of  those  public  customs 
which  struck  him  as  peculiar,  after  a  revolt  from  Assyria :  the 
interval  might  then  be  easily  filled  up,  between  Median 
autonomy  and  Median  despotism,  by  intermediate  incidents 
such  as  would  have  accompanied  that  transition  in  the 
longitude  of  Greece.  The  features  of  these  inhabitants  of 
Upper  Asia  for  a  thousand  years  forward  from  the  time  at 
which  we  are  now  arrived — under  the  descendants  of  D6lok6s, 
of  Cyrus,  of  Arsak^s,  and  of  Ardshir — are  so  unvarying/ 
that  we  are  much  assisted  in  detecting  those  occasions  in 
which  Herodotus  or  others  infuse  into  their  history  indigenous 
Grecian  ideas. 

Phraortfis  (658-636  B.C.),  having  extended  the  dommion 
Phraortfa.  ^^  ^hc  Mcdcs  ovcr  a  large  portion  of  Upper  Asia, 
-Kyaxarfe.  ^^^  conqucrcd  both  the  Persians  and  several  other 
nations,  was  ultimately  defeated  and  slain  in  a  war  against  the 
Assyrians,  of  Nineveh,  who,  though  deprived  of  their  external 
dependencies,  were  yet  brave  and  powerful  by  themselves. 
His  son  Kyaxarfis  (636-595  B.C.)  followed  up  wiUi  still  greater 
energy  the  same  plans  of  conquest,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  who  introduced  any  organisation  into  the  military 


or  turn  round  to  look  at  anything, 
when  the  king  is  present  (Herodot  I 
99 ;  Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  I,  42).  Again, 
viii.  3,  I,  about  the  pompous  procession 
of  Cyrus  when  he  rides  out— koI  7^^ 
minrjs  Trjs  i^€\dff««s  ij  ctfAtfSrris  iifuy 
90KU  fda  r&v  rtxi^&v  elyeu  r&v  fjLMfifixarn- 
fi4yuv,  T^v  Vx^''  M^  ^ifKcera^pivjiTov 
ttyai — analogous  to  the  Median  D^iokes 
in  Herodotus — Tavra  9h  wtpl  iwvrhv 
Mfjonn^t  rwv8c  cTveiccy,  Ac  Cyrus — 
ifi^€»i(uy  Zh  Kol  rovTO  thi  w€pl  woWou 

fi4ir«  cvfifiaxow,  &AA.^  rh  zIkoiov  UrxtfpSas 
dpwy  (Cyrop.  viii  i,  26).  D&okh—^v 
rh  9lKau»  ^\daffwy  xoAcirifv  (Herod,  i. 
100).    Cyrus  provides  numerous   per- 


sons who  serve  to  him  as  eyes  and  ears 
throughout  the  country  (Cyrop.  viii.  2, 
12).  DHokts  has  many  tcardaKoiroi  and 
KariiKooi  (Herodot  id.), 

'  When  the  Roman  emperor  Claudius 
sends  the  young  Parthian  prince  Meher- 
dat^s,  who  h^  been  an  hostage  at 
Rome,  to  occupy  the  kingdom  which 
the  Parthian  envoys  tendered  to  him, 
he  gives  him  some  good  advice,  con- 
ceived in  the  school  of  Greek  and 
Roman  politics, — **Addidit  prsecepta, 
ut  non  dominationem  ac  servos,  sed 
rectorem  et  cives,  cogitaret:  demen- 
tiamque  ac  justitiam,  quanto  ignara 
barbaris,  tanto  toleratiora,  capesseret ' 
(Tadt  Annal.  xii.  11.) 
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force — ^before  his  time,  archers,  spearmen  and  cavalry  Had 
been  confounded  together  indiscriminately,  until  this  monarch 
established  separate  divisions  for  each.  He  extended  the 
Median  dominion  to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Halys,  which 
river  afterwards,  by  the  conquests  of  the  Lydian  king  Croesus, 
became  the  boundary  between  the  Lydian  and  Median 
empires ;  and  he  carried  on  war  for  six  years  with  Alyattte 
king  of  Lydia,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  latter  to 
give  up  a  band  of  Scythian  Nomads,  who  having  quitted  the 
territory  of  Kyaxarfis  in  order  to  escape  severities  with  which 
they  were  menaced,  had  sought  refuge  as  suppliants  in  Lydia.* 
The  war,  indecisive  as  respects  success,  was  brought  to  its  close 
by  a  remarkable  incident  In  the  midst  of  a  battle  between 
the  Median  and  Lydian  armies  there  happened  a  total  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  which  occasioned  equal  alarm  to  both  parties,  and 
induced  them  immediately  to  cease  hostilities.^  The  Kilikian 
prince  Syennesis,  and  the  Babylonian  prince  Labynetus 
interposed  their  mediation,  and  effected  a  reconciliation 
between  Kyaxarfis  and  Alyattfis,  one  of  the  conditions  of 
which  was,  that  Alyattfis  gave  his  daughter  Aryfinis  in 
marriage  to  Astyagfes  son  of  Kyaxar^s.  In  this  manner 
began  the  connection  between  the  Lydian  and  Median  kings 
which  afterwards  proved  so  ruinous  to  Croesus.  It  is  affirmed 
that  the  Greek  philosopher  Thalfis  foretold  this  eclipse ;  but 
we  may  reasonably  consider  the  supposed  prediction  as  not 
less  apocryphal  than  some  others  ascribed  to  him,  and  doubt 
whether  at  that  time  any  living  Greek  possessed  either 
knowledge  or  scientific  capacity  sufficient  for  such  a  calcu- 
lation.'    The  eclipse  itself,  and  its  terrific  working  upon  the 


*  The  passage  of  such  Nomadic 
hordes  from  one  govermnent  in  the  East 
to  another,  has  been  always,  and  is  even 
down  to  the  present  day,  a  frequent 
cause  of  dispute  between  the  different 
governments :  they  are  valuable  both 
as  tributaries  and  as  soldiers.  The 
Turcoman  Hats  (so  these  Nomadic 
triba  are  now  called)  in  the  north-east 
of  Persia  frequently  pass  backwards  and 
forwards,  as  their  convenience  suits, 
from  the  Persian  territory  to  the  Usbeks 
of  Khiva  and  Bokhara :  wars  between 
Persia  and  Russia  have  been  in  like 
manner  occasioned  by  the  transit  of  the 
Ilats  across  the  frontier  from  Persia  into 


Georgia :  so  also  the  Kurd  tribes  near 
Mount  Zagros  have  caused  by  their 
movements  quarrels  between  the  Per- 
sians and  the  Turks. 

See  Morier,  Account  of  the  Ilijrats  or 
Wandering  Tribes  of  Persia,  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society  of 
London,  1837,  vol.  vii.  p.  240,  and  Carl 
Ritter,  Erdkunde  von  Asien,  West- 
Asien,  Band  ii.  Abtheilung  ii.  Abschnitt 
ii.  sect  8,  p.  387. 

*  Herodot  i.  74-103. 

'  Compare  the  analogous  case  of  the 
prediction  of  the  coming  olive  crop 
ascribed  to  Thal6s  ( Aristot.  Polit  i.  4,  5 ; 
Cicero,  De  Divinat  L  3).    Anaxagoras 
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minds  of  the  combatants,  are  facts  not  to  be  trailed  in 
question;  though  the  diversity  of  opinion  among  chrono- 
logists,  respecting  the  date  of  it,  is  astonishing.^ 


is  asserted  to  have  predicted  the  fall  of 
an  aerolithe  (Aristot  MeteoroL  t  7 ; 
Pliny,  H.N.  ii.  58 ;  Plutarch,  Lysand. 
cO. 

Thalds  is  said  by  Herodotus  to  have 
predicted  that  the  eclipse  would  take 

5 lace  '*in  the  year  \fi  wnich  it  actually 
id  occur " — a  statement  so  vague  that 
it  strengthens  the  grounds  of  doubt 

The  fondness  of  the  lonians  for  ex- 
hibiting the  wisdom  of  their  eminent 
philosopher  Thal^  in  conjunction  with 
the  history  of  the  Lydian  lunfs,  may  be 
seen  farther  in  the  story  of  Thal^  and 
Croesus  at  the  river  Halys  (Herod.  L  75) 
— a  stoiy  which  Herodotus  himself  dis- 
believes. 

'  Consult,  for  the  chronolc^cal  views 
of  these  events,  Lardier  ad  Herodot  i. 
74;  Volney,  Recherches  sur  PHistoire 
Ancienne,  voL  i.  p.  33C^-355  ;  Mr.  Fynes 
Clinton,  Fasti  Hellenici,  vol  i.  p.  418 
(Note  ad  B.C.  617,  2) ;  Des  Vignoles, 
Chronologic  de  I'Histoire  Sainte,  voL  it 
p.  245  ;  Ideler,  Handbuch  der  Chrono- 
logie,  vol  L  p.  209. 

No  less  than  eight  different  dates 
have  been  assigned  by  different  chrono- 
logists  for  this  eclipse — the  most  ancient 
^5  B.C.,  the  most  recent  583  B.c 
Volney  is  for  625  B.C. ;  Larcher  for 
597  B.a  ;  Des  Vijg:noles  for  585  B.C, ; 
Mr.  Clinton  for  TO3  B.C.  Volney  ob- 
serves, with  justice,  that  the  eclipse  on 
this  occasion  "n'est  pas  I'accessoire,  la 
broderie  du  fait,  mais  le  /ait  principal 
lui-m^me ''  (p  347)  :  the  astrononucal 
calculations  concerning  the  eclipse  are 
therefore  by  far  the  most  important 
items  in  the  chronological  reckoning  of 
this  event 

Three  eminent  astronomers,  Francis 
Baily,  Oltmanns,  and  Ideler,  have  fixed 
upon  the  eclipse  of  B.C.  610,  September 
30,  as  the  only  one  fulfilling  the  con- 
ditions required  by  the  narrative.  Lastly, 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London  for  1853, 
Professor  Airy  has  inserted  an  elaborate 
Article  **  On  the  Eclipses  of  Agathokl^s, 
Thalib,  and  Xerxes,*' pp.  179-200.  That 
which  he  calls  the  "  EcUpse  of  Thal^s  " 
(or  said  to  have  been  predicted  by 
Thal^s),  is  the  event  now  under  dis- 
cussion, described  by  Herodotus,  i.  74. 
Although  three   sudi    astronomers  as 


Francis  Baily,  Oltmaons,  and  Ideler 
had  agreed,  a^er  researches  undertaken 
independently  of  each  other,  in  fixing 
on  tne  solar  edipse  of  610  B.C.  as  the 
onl^  one  within  possible  limits  of  time, 
which  would  satisfy  the  conditions  of 
Herodotus — ^yet  Professor  Airy  has 
shown  strong  grounds  for  mistrusting 
the  lunar  data  on  which  they  all  pro- 
ceeded. He  says,  "I  have  exammed 
every  total  eclipse  in  Oltmann's  tables, 
extending  firom  B.C.  631  to  B.a  585, 
and  ^  fif*d  only  one  (namely,  that  of 
B.C.  505,  May  28)  which  can  have 
passed  near  to  Asia  Minor.  That  of 
B.C.  610,  September  30,  which  was 
adopted  by  Baily  and  Oltmanns,  is  now 
thrown  north  even  of  the  Sea  of  Atop^ 
(P*  193)*  It  is  certain,  as  Professor 
Airy  assumes,  that  the  battle  described 
by  Herodotus  must  have  taken  place 
somewhere  in  Asia  Minor. 

Thus  stands  the  case  about  the  date 
of  this  eclipse  as  determined  by  high 
authority  upon  the  most  correct  delta  yet 
attained. 

One  interesting  sentence  I  transcribe 
from  Professor  Airy,  because  it  tends 
to  confirm  the  general  fact  stated  by 
Herodotus,  apart  from  the  perplexities 
connected  with  the  date  of  the  edipse. 
The  Professor  says,  p.  180  : — 

"  Mr.  Baily  in  the  first  place  pointed 
out  that  onfy  a  total  eclipse  could  satisfy 
the  account  of  Herodotus — and  that  a 
total  eclipse  would  suffice.  He  lived  to 
witness  tne  total  eclipse  of  1842,  but  he 
observed  it  frt>m  the  room  of  a  house 
where  probably  he  could  scarcely  re- 
mark the  general  effect  of  the  eclipse. 
I  have  m3rself  seen  two  total  eclipses 
(those  of  1842  and  1851),  being  on  both 
occasions  in  the  open  country,  and  I  can 
fully  testify  to  tne  sudden  and  awfiil 
effect  of  a  total  eclipse.  I  have  seen 
many  large  partial  eclipses,  and  one 
annular  ^lipse  concealed  by  clouds; 
and  I  believe  that  a  large  body  of  men, 
intent  on  military  movements,  would 
scarcely  have  remarked  on  these  occa- 
sions anything  unusuaL" 

If  the  year  585  B.c.  be  recognised  as 
the  real  date  of  the  total  ^pse  to 
which  Herodotus  refers,  we  shall  be 
forced  to  admit  that  Herodotus  was 
mistaken  in  representing  the  battle  to 
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It  was  after  this  peace  with  Alyztt6s,  as  far  as  we  can 
make  out  the  series  of  events  in  Herodotus,  that  Kyaxarfis 
collected  all  his  forces  and  laid  siege  to  Nineveh,  but  was 
obliged  to  desist  by  the  unexpected  inroad  of  the  Scythians. 
Nearly  at  the  same  time^  or  somewhat  before  the  siegeof 
time,   that    Upper  Asia  was    desolated   by   these  invasion  of 
formidable  Nomads,  Asia  Minor  too  was  overrun  by  thSuuaLi 
other  Nomads — ^the  Cimmerians — Ardys  being  then  nan..*" 
king  of  Lydia ;  and  the  two  invasions,  both  spreading  extreme 
disaster,  are  presented  to  us  as  indirectly  connected  together 
in  the  way  of  cause  and  effect. 

The  name  Cimmerians  appears  in  the  Odyssey — ^the  fable 
describes  them  a^  dwelling  beyond  the  ocean-stream,  ThcCim- 
immersed  in  darkness  and  unblest  by  the  rays  of  »"^*^ 
Helios.  Of  this  people  as  existent  we  can  render  no  account, 
for  they  had  passed  away,  or  lost  their  identity  and  become 
subject,  previous  to  the  commencement  of  trustworthy  autho- 
rities ;  but  they  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  occupants  of  the 
Tauric  Chersonesus  (Crimea)  and  of  the  territory  between 
that  peninsula  and  the  river  Tyras  (Dniester),  at  the  time 
when  the  Greeks  first  commenced  their  permanent  settlements 
on  those  coasts  in  the  seventh  century  B.C.  The  numerous 
localities  which  bore  their  name,  even  in  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus,^ after  they  had  ceased  to  exist  as  a  nation — as  well  as 
the  tombs  of  the  Cimmerian  kings  then  shown  near  the 
Tyras — sufficiently  attest  this  fact  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  they  were  (like  their  conquerors  and  successors  the 
Scythians)  a  nomadic  people,  mare-milkers,  moving  about 
with  their  tents  and  herds,  suitably  to  the  nature  of  those 
unbroken  steppes  which  their  territory  presented,  and  which 
offered  little  except  herbage  in  profusion.  Strabo  tells  us' 
(on  what  authority  we  do  not  know)  that  they  as  well  as  the 
Tr£res  and  other  Thracians,  had  desolated  Asia  Minor  more 
than  once  before  the  time  of  Ardys,  and  even  earlier  than 
Homer. 


have  taken  place  in  the  reign  of  Kyax- 
ar6s,  who,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out, 
died  in  595  B.C.  The  battle  must  have 
taken  place  during  the  reign  of  Astyagds, 
son  of  Kyaxares;  and  Cicero  (de 
Divinat  i.  49)  distinctly  states  that  the 
eclipse  did  occur  in  the  reign  of  Astya- 
g6s,  while  Pliny  (H.  N.  iL  12)  also  gives 


the  date  of  the  eclipse  as  Olymp.  48*4, 
or  585  B.C 

'  Herodot  iv.  11, 12.  Hekataeus  also 
spoke  of  a  town  Kifi/upls  (Strabo,  viL 
p.  294). 

Respecting  the  Cimmerians,  consult 
Ukert,  Skythien,  p.  360  s€^^, 

*  Strabo,  i.  pp.  6,  59,  61. 
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The  Cimmerians  thus  belong  partly  to  legend,  partly  to 
The  scy-  history ;  but  the  Scythians  formed  for  several  cen- 
**'**°*'  tunes  an  important  section  of  the  Grecian  contem- 
porary world.  Their  name,  unnoticed  by  Homer,  occurs  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Hesiodic  poems.  When  the  Homeric 
Zeus  in  the  Iliad  turns  his  eye  away  from  Troy  towards 
Thrace,  he  sees,  besides  the  Thracians  and  Mysians,  other 
tribes  whose  names  cannot  be  made  out,  but  whom  the  poet 
knows  as  milk-eaters  and  mare-milkers.^  The  same  charac- 
teristic attributes,  coupled  with  that  of  **  having  waggons  for 
their  dwelling-houses,"  appear  in  Hesiod  connected  with  the 
name  of  the  Scythians.^  The  navigation  of  the  Greeks  into 
the  Euxine  g^dually  became  more  and  m9re  frequent,  and 
during  the  last  half  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.  their  first 
;settlements  on  its  coasts  were  established.  The  foundation 
of  Byzantium,  as  well  as  of  the  Pontic  Herakleia  (at  a  short 
distance  to  the  east  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus)  by  the 
Megarians,  is  assigned  to  the  thirtieth  Olympiad,  or  658  B.C.^ 
The  succession  of  colonies  founded  by  the  enterprise  of 
Milesian  citizens  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Euxine,  seems 
to  fall  not  very  long  after  this  date — at  least  within  the 
following  century.  Istria,  Tyras,  and  Olbia  or  Boiysthenes, 
were  planted  respectively  near  the  mouths  of  the  three  great 
rivers  Danube,  Dniester,  and  Bog:  Kruni,  Odfissus,  Tomi, 
Kallatis,  and  Apollonia,  were  also  planted  on  the  south- 
western or  Thracian  coast-^northward  of  the  dangerous  land 
of  Salmydessus,  so  frequent  in  wrecks — ^yet  south  of  the 
Danube.*  According  to  the  turn  of  Grecian  religious  faith, 
the  colonists  took  out  with  them  the  worship  of  the  hero 
Achilles  (from  whom  perhaps  the  oekist  and  some  of  the 
expatriating  chiefs  professed  to  be  descended),  which  they 
established  with  great  solemnity  both  in  the  various  towns 
and  on  the  small  adjoining  islands.  The  earliest  proof  which 
we  find  of  Scythia,  as  a  territory  familiar  to  Grecian  ideas 


*  Homer,  Iliad,  xiii.  4 — 

Avrbc  a  froAty  rpiirw  oa<rt  ^(Miyw, 

'TXaXTO^yw,  'AfiUtv  rt,  Bucaunirwv  avBpvmav. 

Compare  Strabo,  xiL  p.  553. 
'  Hesiod,    Fragm.   63,   64,    Markt- 
scheff«l : — . 


TKaiero4>dyt»v  919  eloMt  aw^vait  ouct'  Jx^rrwr . . . 
AiBionaSt  Atytfds  tc,  i£k  %cv$auB  ImnuiLokyovt. 

Strabo,  vii.  p.  300-302. 

•  Raoul  Rochette,  Histoire  des  Colo- 
nies Grecques,  tom.  iii.  ch.  xiv.  p.  297. 
The  dates  of  these  Grecian  settlements 
near  the  Danube  are  very  vague  and 
untrustworthy. 

*  SkymnusChiuSyV^  730,  Fragm.  2:25. 
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and  feeling,  Is  found  in  a  fragment  of  the  pibet  Alkaeus  (about 
B.C  600),  wherein  he  addresses  Achilles*  as  "sovereign  of 
Scythia."  There  were,  besides,  several  other  Milesian  foun- 
dations on  or  near  the  Tauric  Chersonese  (Crimea)  Orwaan 
which  brought  the  Greeks  into  conjunction  with  the  onthccoait 
Scythians — Heraldeia,  Chersonfisus,  and  Theodosia,  Euxinc. 
on  the  southern  coast  and  the  south-western  comer  of  the 
peninsula — Pantikapaeum  and  the  Teian  colony  of  Phanagoria 
(these  two  on  the  European  and  Asiatic  sides  of  the  Cimme-. 
rian  Bosphorus  respectively),  and  Kfipi,  Hermdnassa,  &c.  not 
far  from  Phanagoria,  on  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the  Euxine. 
Last  of  all,  there  was,  even  at  the  extremity  of  the  Palus 
Maeotis  (Sea  of  Azof),  the  Grecian  settlement  of  Tanais.* 
All  or  most  of  these  seem  to  have  been  founded  during  the 
course  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  though  the  precise  dates  of 
most  of  them  cannot  be  named ;  probably  several  of  them 
anterior  to  the  time  of  the  mystic  poet  Aristeas  of  Pro- 
konn^us,  about  540  B.a  His  long  voyage  from  the  Palus 
Maeotis  (Sea  of  Azof)  into  the  interior  of  Asia  as  far  as  the 
country  of  the  Iss6dones  (described  in  the  poem,  now  lost, 
called  the  Arimaspian  verses),  implies  an  habitual  intercourse 
between  Scythians  and  Greeks  which  could  not  well  have 
existed  without  Grecian  establishments  on  the  Cinmierian 
Bosphorus. 
.   Hekataeus  of  Milfitus®  appears  to  have  given  much  geo- 


'  *  Alkseus,  Fragm.  49,  Bergk ;  Eustath. 
zd  Dionys.  Perieg.  306— 

'AxiAAcv,  h  (yac,  Schneid.)  Ixv^ucaf  iiditif. 

Alkman,  somewhat  earlier,  made  men- 
tion of  the  Iss^dones  (Alkm.  Frag.  129, 
Bergk ;  Steph.  Byz.  v.  'IcrtHfiovts — ^he 
called  them  Assedones)  and  of  the  Rhi- 
paean  mountains  (Fr.  80). 

In  the  old  epic  of  Arktinus,  the  de- 
ceased Achilles  is  transported  to  an 
elysium  in  the  A.cv«H)  yriffos  (see  the  argu- 
ment of  the  y£thiopis  in  Diintzer's  Col- 
lection of  Epicc.  Poet  Grace  P.  I5)»  but 
it  may  reasonably  be  doubtea  whether 
Xcvic^  y^or  in  his  poem  was  anything 
bat  a  fancy — not  yet  localised  upon  the 
little  island  off  the  mouth  of  the  Danube. 

For  the  early  allusion  to  the  Pontus 
Euxinus  and  its  neighbouring  inhabit- 
ants, found  in  the  Greek  poets,  see 
Ukert,  Skythien,  pp.  15-18,  78;  though 
he  puts  the  Ionian  colonics  in  the  Pontus 


nearly  a  century  too  early,  in  my  judge-' 
ment. 

*  Compare  Br.  Clarke's  description 
of  the  .present  commerce  between  Ta- 
ganrock  (not  far  from  the  ancient  Greek 
settlement  of  Tanais)  and  the  Archi- 
pelago :  besides  exporting  salt-fish, 
com,  leather,  &c  in  exchange  for  wines, 
fruit,  &c.,  it  is  the  great  deposit  of 
Siberian  productions :  from  Orenburg 
it  receives  tallow,  furs,  iron,  &c. ;  this  is 
doubtless  as  old  as  Herodotus.  (Clarke's 
Travels  in  Russia,  ch.  xv.  p.  330.) 

•  Hekatsei  Fragment.,  Fr.  153,  168, 
ed.  Klausen.  Hekataeus  mentioned  the 
Iss^dones  (Fr.  168 ;  Steph.  Byz.  v. 
*l<riHiBov€s) ;  both  he  and  Damast^s 
seem  to  have  been  familiar  with  the 
poem  of  Aristeas  :  see  Klausen,  ad  loc, ; 
Steph.  Byz.  v.  *Tir€pfi6p€iot,  Compare 
also  iEschyl.  Prometh.  409,  710,  805. 

Hellanikus  also  seems  to  have  spoken 
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graphical  information  respecting  the  Sc)rth!an  tribes.  But 
Scythia  as  HcTodotus,  who  personally  visited  the  town  of  Olbia, 
b^.^  together  with  the  inland  r^ions  adjoining  to  it,  and 
dotus.  probably  other  Grecian  settlements  in  the  Euxine  (at 
a  time  which  we  may  presume  to  have  been  about  450-440 
B.C)— and  who  conversed  with  both  Scythians  and  Greeks 
competent  to  give  him  information — has  left  us  far  more 
valuable  statements  respecting  the  Scythian  people^  dominion, 
and  manners,  as  they  stood  in  his  day.  His  conception  of 
the  Scythians,  as  well  as  that  of  Hippokratds,  is  precise  and 
well  defined — ^very  different  from  that  of  the  later  authors, 
who  use  the  word  almost  indiscriminately  to  denote  all 
barbarous  Nomads.  His  territory  called  Scythia  is  a  square 
area,  twenty  days'  journey  or  4000  stadia  (somewhat  less 
than  500  English  miles)  in  each  direction — bounded  by  the 
Danube  (the  course  of  which  river  he  conceives  in  a  direction 
from  N.W.  to  S.E.),  the  Euxine^  and  the  Falus  Maeotis  with 
the  river  Tanais,  on  three  sides  respectively — and  on  the 
fourth  or  north  side  by  the  nations  called  Agathyrsi,  Neuri, 
Androphagi,  and  Melanchlaeni.^  However  imperfect  his  idea 
of  the  figure  of  this  territory  may  be  found,  if  we  compare  it 
with  a  good  modem  map,  the  limits  which  he  gives  us  are 
beyond  all  dispute :  from  the  Lower  Danube  and  the  moun- 
tains eastward  of  Transylvania  to  the  Lower  Tanais,  the 
whole  area  was  either  occupied  by  or  subject  to  the  Scythiana 
And  this  name  comprised  tribes  differing  materially  in  habits 
and  civilization.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  who  bore  it, 
strictly  Nomadic  in  their  habits — neither  sowing  nor  planting, 


about  Scythia  in  a  maimer  generally 
conformable  to  Herodotus  (Strabo,  xii. 
P*  550).  It  does  little  credit  to  the  dis« 
cermnent  of  Strabo  that  he  treats  with 
disdain  the  valuable  Scythian  chapter 
of  Herodotus — Siwtp  'EkMUfiicos  koL  'Hp^ 
9oTos  «ca2  E(^o|df  j(arc^Av(ipi}<rar 
rifuov  {id.), 

'  Herodot  iv.  100,  loi.  See,  re- 
specting the  Scythia  of  Herodotus,  the 
excellent  dissertation  of  Niebuhr,  con- 
tained in  his  Kleine  historische  Schrif- 
ten,  •*  Ueber  die  Geschichte  der  Skythen, 
Geten  und  Sarmaten,''  p.  360,  alike 
instructive  as  to  the  geography  and  the 
history.  Also  the  two  chapters  in 
Volcker's   Mythische  Geograpnie,   ch. 


viL  viii.  sect  23-26,  respecting  the  geo- 
graphical conceptions  present  to  Hero- 
dotus in  his  description  of  Scythia. 

Herodotus  has  much  in  his  Sc]rthian 
geography,  however,  which  no  com- 
ment can  enable  us  to  understand. 
Compared  with  his  predecessors,  his 
geographical  conceptions  evince  great 
improvement ;  but  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion, in  the  course  of  this  history,  to 
notice  memorable  examples  of  extreme 
misapprehension  in  regard  to  distance 
and  bearings  in  these  remote  regions, 
common  to  him  not  only  with  his  con- 
temporaries, but  also  with  his  suc- 
cessors. 
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but  living  only  on  food  derived  from  animals,  especially 
mare's  milk  and  cheese — moved  from  place  to  place,  carrying 
their  families  in  waggons  covered  with  wicker  and  xribctof 
leather,  themselves  always  on  horseback  with  their  Scythians. 
flocks  and  herds,  between  the  Borysthenfis  and  the  Palus 
Mxotis.  They  hardly  even  reached  so  far  westward  as  the 
Borysthenfis,  since  a  river  (not  easily  identified)  which  Hero- 
dotus calls  Pantikap6s,  flowing  into  the  Borysthen6s  from 
the  eastward,  formed  their  boundary.  These  Nomads  were  the 
genuine  Scythians,  possessing  the  marked  attributes  of  the 
race,  and  including  among  their  number  the  Regal  Scythians^ 
—  hordes  so  much  more  populous  and  more  effective  in 
war  than  the  rest,  as  to  maintain  undisputed  ascendency,  and 
to  account  all  other  Scythians  no  better  than  their  slaves. 
It  was  to  these  that  the  Scythian  kings  belonged,  by  whom 
the  religious  and  political  unity  of  the  name  was  maintained 
— each  horde  having  its  separate  chief  and  to  a  certain  extent 
separate  worship  and  customs.  But  besides  these  Nomads, 
there  were  also  agricultural  Scythians,  with  flxed  abodes, 
living  more  or  less  upon  bread,  and  raising  com  for  exporta- 
tion, along  the  banks  of  the  Borysthenfis  and  the  Hypanis.^ 


*  Herod,  iy.  17-21,  46-56 ;  Hippo- 
kxat6s,  De  Aere,  Lods  et  Aquis,  c.  vL ; 
i£schyl.  Prometh.  709  ;  Justin,  ii.  2. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  citations 
respecting  Nomadic  life,  the  same  under 
sncn  wide  differences  both  of  time  and 
of  latitude — the  same  with  the  '*annen- 
tarius  Afer"  of  Virgil  (Georgic.  iii.  343) 
and  the  "campestres  Scvthse"  of 
Horace  (Ode  iiL  24,  12),  and  the  Tar- 
tars of  the  present  day ;  see  Dr.  Clarke's 
Travels  in  Russia,  ch.  xiv.  p.  31a 

The  fourth  book  of  Herodotus,  the 
Tristia  and  Epistolae  ex  Ponto  of  Ovid, 
the  Tozaris  of  Ludan  (see  c.  36,  vol.  i. 
p.  544f  Hemst.),  and  the  Inscription  of 
Olbia  (No.  2058  in  Boeckh's  Collection), 
convey  a  genuine  picture  of  Scythian 
manners  as  seen  by  the  near  observer 
and  resident — ^very  different  from  the 
pleasing  fancies  of  distant  poets  respect- 
ing the  innocence  of  pastoral  life.  The 
poisoned  arrows  which  Ovid  so  much 
complains  of  in  the  Sarmatians  and 
Getse  (Trist  iii.  10,  60,  among  other 
passages  and  Lucan,  iii.  270),  are  not 
noticol  by  Herodotus  in  the  Scythians. 

The  dominant  Golden  Horde  among 


the  Tartars,  in  the  time  of  Zinghis 
Khan,  has  been  often  spoken  of.  Among 
the  different  Arab  tribes  now  in  Algeria, 
some  are  noble,  others  enslaved :  the 
latter  habitually,  and  by  inheritance, 
servants  of  the  former,  following  where- 
ever  ordered  (Tableau  de  la  Situation 
des  Stablissemens  Fran^ais  en  Al- 
g^rie,  p.  393,  Paris,  Mar.  1S46). 

•  Ephorus  placed  the  Karpidae  im- 
mediately north  of  the  Danube  (Fragm. 
78,  Marx  ;  Skymn.  Chius,  102).  I 
agree  with  Niebuhr  that  this  is  probably 
an  inaccurate  reproduction  of  the  Kalli- 
pidse  of  Herodotus,  though  Boeckh  is 
of  different  opinion  (Introduct  ad  In- 
scriptt  Sarmatic  Corpus  Inscript.  part 
xi.  p.  81).  The  vague  and  dreamy 
statements  of  Ephorus,  so  far  as  we 
know  them  from  the  fragments,  con- 
trast unfavourably  with  the  comparative 
precision  of  Herodotus.  The  latter  ex- 
pressly separates  the  Androphagi  firom 
the  Scythians — I^Bi^os  ihi^  fHioi^  koL  oh- 
HafjMs  "iKvBiicSv  (iv.  18),  whereas  when 
we  compare  Strabo,  vii.  p.  302  and 
Skymn.  Chi.  105- 115,  we  see  that 
Ephorus  talked  of  the  Androphagi  as  a 
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And  such  had  be<&n  the  influence  of  the  Grecian  settlement  of 
Olbia  at  the  mouth  of  the  latter  river  in  creating  new  tastes 
and  habits,  that  two  tribes  on  its  western  banks,  the 
Kallipidae  and  the  Alaz6nes,  had  become  completely  accus- 
tomed both  to  tillage  and  to  v^etable  food,  and  had  in  other 
respects  so  much  departed  from  their  Scythian  rudeness  as 
to  be  called  Hellenic  Scythians,  many  Greeks  being  seemingly 
domiciled  among  them.  Northward  of  the  Alaz6nes  lay 
those  called  the  agricultural  Scythians,  who  sowed  com,  not 
for  food,  but  for  sale.^ 

Such  stationary  cultivators  were  doubtless  r^arded  by  the 
Manners  predominant  mass  of  the  Scythians  as  degenerate 
and  worship,  brethren.  Some  historians  even  maintain  that  they 
belonged  to  a  foreign  race,  standing  to  the  Scythians  merely 
in  the  relation  of  subjects* — an  hypothesis  contradicted 
implicitly,  if  not  directly,  by  the  words  of  Herodotus,  and  no 
way  necessary  in  the  present  case.  It  is  not  from  them 
however  that  Herodotus  draws  his  vivid  picture  of  the  people, 
with  their  inhuman  rites  and  repulsive  personal  features.  It 
is  the  purely  Nomadic  Scythians  whom  he  depicts,  the 
earliest  specimens  of  the  Mongolian  race  (so  it  seems 
probable*)  known  to  history,  and  prototypes  of  the  Huns  and 


variety  of  Scythians — KBros  ia^po^yw 

The  valuable  inscription  from  Olbia 
(No.  2058,  Boeckh)  recognises  Mi(^- 
Ai}V6f  near  that  town. 

*  Herod,  iv.  17.  We  may  illustrate 
this  statement  of  Herodotus  by  an  ex- 
tract from  Heber's  journal  as  cited  in 


Scythian,  were  the  tribes  nearest  and 
best  known  to  him ;  probably  he  had 
personally  visited  them,  since  we  know 
that  he  went  up  the  river  Hypanis  (Bog) 
as  high  as  the  Exampseus,  four  days* 
journey  from  the  sea  (iv.  52-81). 

That  some  portions  of  the  same  tBvos 
should  be  hporriptst  and  other  portions 


Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  ch.  xv.  p.  337  : —  |  v^fia5cf,  is  far  from  being  without  paral- 
*'  The  Nagay  Tartars  begin  to  the  lei ;  such  was  the  case  with  the  Per- 
west  of  Marinopol :    they  cultivate  a  |  sians,  for  example  (Herodot  i.  126), 


good  deal  of  com,  yet  they  dislike  bread 
as  an  article  of  food." 

•  Niebuhr  (Dissertat  ut  sup,  p.  360), 
Boeckh  (Introd.  Inscrip.  ut  sup.  p.  1 10) 
and  Ritter  (Vorhalle  der  Geschichte,  p. 


and  with  the  Iberians  between  the 
Euxine  and  the  Caspian  (Strabo,  xi.  p. 
500). 

The  Pontic  Greeks  confounded  A^- 
thyrsus,   Gel6nus,   and  Scythes  in  uie 


316)  advance  this  opinion.  But  we  same  genealogy,  as  being  three  brethren, 
ought  not  on  this  occasion  to  depart  I  sons  of  H6rakl6s  by  3ie  fit^ow^tyos 
from  the  authority  of  Herodotus,  whose  ,  "ExiJw  of  the  Hylaea  (iv.  7-10).  Hero- 
information  respecting  the  people  of  {  dotus  is  more  precise :  he  distinguishes 
Scythia,   collected  by  himself  on   the    both  the  Agathyrsi  and  Geldm  from 


spot,  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  and 
precious  portions  of  his  whole  work. 
He  is  very  careful  to  distinguish  what  is 
Scythian  from  what  is  not  Those  tribes 
which  Niebuhr  (contrary  to  the  senti 


Scythians. 

'  Both  Niebuhr  and  Boeckh  accoimt 
the  ancient  Scythians  to  be  of  Mon- 
golian race  (Niebuhr  in  the  Dissertation 
above-mentioned,  Untersuchungen  liber 


ment  of  Herodotus)  imagines  not  to  be  |  die  Geschichte  der  Skythen,  Geten  und 
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Bu^farians  of  later  centuries.  The  Sword,  in  the  literal  sense 
of  the  word,  was  their  chief  god* — ^an  iron  scimitar  solemnly 
elevated  upon  a  wide  and  lofty  platform,  which  was  supported 
on  masses  of  faggots  piled  underneath — ^to  whom  sheep, 
horses,  and  a  portion  of  their  prisoners  taken  in  war,  were 
offered  up  in  sacrifice.  Herodotus  treats  this  sword  as  the 
image  of  the  god  Ar£s,  thus  putting  an  Hellenic  interpretation 
upon  that  which  he  describes  literally  as  a  barbaric  rite.  The 
scalps  and  the  skins  of  slain  enemies,  and  sometimes  the  skull 


Sannaten,  among  the  Kleine  histori- 
ache  Schriften,  p.  362 ;  Boeckh,  Cor- 
pus Inscriptt  Grsecanim,  Introdactio 
ad  Inscriptt  Sannatic.  part  xl.  p.  81). 
Paul  Joseph  SchafieLrik,  in  his  ela[>orate 
examination  of  the  ethnogra^v  of  the 
ancient  people  described  as  inhabiting 
northern  Europe  and  Asia,  arrives  at 
the  same  result  (Slavische  Alterthiimer, 
Pag.  iS43[,  yoL  L  xiii.  6,  p.  279). 

A  striiang  illustration  of  this  analogy 
of  race  is  noticed  by  Alexander  von 
Humboldt,  in  speaking  of  the  burial- 
place  and  the  funeral  obsequies  of  the 
Tartar  Tchinghiz  Khan : — 

*'Les  cruautes  lors  de  la  pompe  fu- 
n^bre  des  grands-khans  ressemblent  en- 
ti^rement  a  celles  que  nous  trouvons 
d^crites  par  H^rodote  (iv.  71)  environ 
1700  ans  avant  la  mort  de  TchWhiz,  et 
65®  de  longitude  plus  k  Touest,  dbez  les 
S^rthes  du  Geirhus  et  du  Borysth^e." 
(Humboldt,  Asie  Centiale,  voL  L  p. 
244.) 

Nevertheless  M.  Humboldt  dissents 
from  the  opinion  of  Niebuhr  and  Boeckh, 
and  cfmsiders  the  Scythians  of  Hero- 
dotus to  be  of  Indo-Germanic,  not  of 
Mongolian  race :  Klaproth  seems  to 
adopt  the  same  view  (see  Humboldt, 
Asie  Centrale,  voL  i.  p.  401,  and  his 
valuable  work,  Kosmos,  p.  491,  note 
383).  He  assumes  it  as  a  certain  fact, 
upon  what  evidence  I  do  not  distinctly 
see,  that  no  tribe  of  Turk  or  Mongol 
race  migrated  westward  out  of  Cental 
Asia  until  considerably  later  than  the 
time  of  Herodotus!  To  make  out  such 
a  n^iative,  seems  to  me  impossible :  and 
the  marics  of  ethnographical  analogy, 
so  far  as  they  go,  decidedly  favour  the 
opinion  of  Niebuhr.  Ukert  also  (Sky- 
thien,  p.  266-280)  controverts  the  opinion 
of  Niebuhr. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  granted 
that  these  nuuks  are  not  very  conclusive, 
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and  that  many  Nomadic  hordes,  whom 
no  one  would  refer  to  the  same  race, 
may  yet  have  exhibited  an  analogy  of 
manners  and  characteristics  eaual  to 
that  between  the  Scythians  ana  Mon- 
gols. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  Indo- 
European  family  of  the  human  race  is 
defined  and  parted  off,  appears  to  me 
ini^plicable  to  any  particular  case  where- 
in the  language  of  the  people  is  un- 
known to  us.  The  nations  constituting 
that  family  have  no  other  point  (h 
affinity  except  in  the  roots  and  struc- 
ture of  their  language  ;  on  every  other 
point  there  is  the  widest  difference.  To 
enable  us  to  affirm  that  the  Massagetae, 
or  the  Scythians,  or  the  Alani,  belonged 
to  the  Indo-European  family,  it  would 
be  requisite  that  we  should  know  some- 
thing of  their  language.  But  the  Scy- 
thian language  may  be  said  to  be  wholly 
unknown;  and  ue  very  few  wordls 
which  are  brought  to  our  knowledge  do 
not  tend  to  aid  the  Indo-European 
hypothesis. 

^  See  the  story  of  the  accidental  dis- 
covery of  this  Scythian  sword  when  lost, 
by  Attila  the  chief  of  the  Huns  (Priscus 
ap.  Jomandem  de  Rebus  Geticis,  c.  35, 
and  in  Edog.  Legation,  p.  50). 

Ludan  in  the  Toxaris  (c.  38,  vol  ii. 
p.  546,  Hemst)  notices  the  worship  of 
the  Akinakes  or  Scimitar  by  the  Scy- 
thians in  plain  terms,  without  interpos- 
ing the  idea  of  the  god  Ar6s :  compare 
Clemen.  Alexand.  Protrept  p.  25,  SyL 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  in  speaking  of 
the  Alani  (xxxi.  2),  as  well  as  Pom- 
ponius  Mela  (iL  i)  and  Solinus  (c.  2o), 
copy  Herodotus.  Ammianus  is  more 
literal  in  his  description  of  the  Sarmatian 
sword-worship  (xviL  12),  **Eductisque 
mucronibus,  quos  pro  numinibus  colunt," 
&c. 
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formed  into  a  drinking-cup,  constituted  the  decoration  of  a 
Scythian  warrior.  Whoever  had  not  slain  an  enemy,  was 
excluded  from  participation  in  the  annual  festival  and  bowl 
of  wine  prepared  by  the  chief  of  each  separate  horde.  The 
ceremonies  which  took  place  during  the  sickness  and  funeral 
obsequies  of  the  Scythian  kings  (who  were  buried  at  Gerrhi 
at  the  extreme  point  to  which  navigation  extended  up  the 
Borysthen^s)  partook  of  the  same  sanguinary  disposition.  It 
was  the  Scythian  practice  to  put  out  the  eyes  of  all  their 
slaves.  The  awkwardness  of  the  Scythian  frame,  often  over- 
loaded with  fat,  together  with  extreme  dirt  of  body,  and 
absence  of  all  discriminating  feature  between  one  man 
and  another,  complete  the  brutish  portrait^  Mare's  milk 
(with  cheese  made  from  it)  seems  to  have  been  their  chief 
luxury,  and  probably  served  the  same  purpose  of  procuring 
the  intoxicating  drink  called  kumiss^  as  at  present  among  the 
Bashkirs  and  the  Kalmucks.' 

If  the  habits  of  the  Scythians  were  such  as  to  create  in 
the  near  observer  no  other  feeling  than  repugnance,  their 
Scythians  force  at  least  inspired  terror.  They  appeared  in  the 
f%S*nini-  eyes  of  Thucydidfis  so  numerous  and  so  formidable, 
coS^e.  that  he  pronounces  them  irresistible,  if  they  could 
but  unite^  by  any  other  nation  within  his  knowledge.  Hero- 
dotus, too,  conceived  the  same  idea  of  a  race  among  whom 
every  man  was  a  warrior  and  a  practised  horse-bowman,  and 
who  were  placed  by  their  mode  of  life  out  of  all  reach  of  an 
enemy's  attack.^  Moreover,  Herodotus  does  not  speak 
meanly  of  their  intelligence,  contrasting  them  in  favourable 
terms  with  the  general  stupidity  of  the  other  nations  border- 
ing on  the  Euxine.  In  this  respect  Thucydidfis  seems  to 
differ  from  him. 


»  Herodot.  iv.  3-62,  71-75 ;  Sopho- 
kl6s,  CEnomaus— ap.  Athense.  ix.  p.  410; 
Hippokrat^s,  De  Acre,  Locis  et  Aquis, 
ch.  vi.  s.  91-99,  &c 

It  is  seldom  that  we  obtain,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  modes  of  life  of  an  ancient 
population,  two  such  excellent  witnesses 
as  Herodotus  and  Hippokrat^  about 
the  Scythians. 

Hippokrat^s  was  accustomed  to  see 
the  naked  fi^re  in  its  highest  perfection 
at  the  Grecian  games :  hence  perhaps 
he  is  led  to  dweU  more  emphatically  on 


the  corporeal  defects  of  the  Scythians. 

'  See  Pallas,  Reise  durch  Russland, 
and  Dr.  Clarke,  Travels  in  Russia,  ch. 
xii.  p.  238. 

•  Thucyd.  ii.  95  ;  Herodot.  ii.  46, 47  : 
his  idea  of  the  formidable  power  of  the 
Scythians  seems  also  to  b^  implied  in 
his  expression  (c.  Si),  kcU  hxiyovs^  &9 

Herodotus  holds  the  same  language 
about  the  Thracians,  however,  as  Thu- 
i^did^s  about  the  Scythians— irresistible, 
it  they  could  but  act  with  union  (v.  3). 
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On  the  east,  the  Scythians  of  the  time  of  Herodotus  were 
separated  only  by  the  river  Tanais  from  the  Sarmatians,  who 
occupied  the  territory  for  several  days'  journey  north-east  of 
the  Palus  Msdtis :  on  the  south  they  were  divided  by  the 
Danube  from  the  section  of  Thracians  called  Getse.  Both 
these  nations  were  Nomadic,  analogous  to  the  Scythians  in 
habits,  military  efficiency,  and  fierceness.  Indeed  Herodotus 
and  Hippokratfis  distinctly  intimate  that  the  Sarmatians  were 
nothing  but  a  branch  of  Scythians,^  speaking  a 
Sc)rthian  dialect,  and  distinguished  from  their 
neighbours  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tanais  chiefly  by  this 
peculiarity — ^that  the  women  among  them  were  warriors 
hardly  less  daring  and  expert  than  the  men.  This  attribute 
of  Sarmatian  women,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  well  attested — 
though  Herodotus  has  thrown  over  it  an  air  of  suspicion  not 
properly  belonging  to  it,  by  his  explanatory  genealogical 
mythe,  deducing  the  Sarmatians  from  a  mixed  breed  between 
the  Scythians  and  the  Amazons. 

The  wide  extent  of  steppe  eastward  and  north-eastward  of 
the  Tanais,  between  the  Ural  mountains  and  the  Caspian, 


'  The  testimony  of  Herodotus  to  this 
efiect  (iy.    110-117)  seems   clear   and 

Ssitive,  especially  as  to  the  language, 
ippoknit^  also  calls  the  Saoromatse 
$$ins  2Ky$udp  (De  Aere,  Lods  et  Aquis, 
c  YL  sect.  89,  Petersen). 

I  cannot  Uiink  that  there  is  any  suffi- 
cient ground  for  the  marked  ethnical 
distinction  which  several  authors  draw 
(contrary  to  Herodotus)  between  the 
Scythians  and  the  Sarmatians.  Boeckh 
considers  the  latter  to  be  of  Median  or 
Persian  origin,  but  to  be  also  the  pro- 
raitors  of  the  modem  Sdavonian 
nmily:  *'Sannat8e,  SlaYorum  baud 
dubie  parentes"  (Introduct  ad  Inscr. 
Sarmatic.  Corp.  Insc  part  xl.  p.  83). 
Many  other  authors  have  shared  this 
opinion,  which  identifies  the  Sarmatians 
with  the  Slayi ;  but  Paul  Joseph  Scha- 
fiuik  (Slavische  Alterthiimer,  voL  L  c 
16)  has  *giyen  powerful  reasons  against 
it 

Nevertheless  Schafarik  admits  the 
Sarmatians  to  be  of  Median  origin,  and 
radically  distinct  from  the  Scythians. 
But  the  passages  which  are  quoted  to 
prove  this  point  from  Diodorus  (ii.  43), 
nom  Mela  (L  19),  and  from  Pliny 
(H.  N.  vi  7),  appear  to  me  of  much  less 


authori^  than  the  assertion  of  Hero- 
dotus. In  none  of  these  authors  is  there 
any  trace  of  inquiries  made  in  or  near 
the  actual  spot  from  neighbours  and 
competent  informants,  su<&  as  we  find 
in  Herodotus.  And  the  chapter  in  Dio- 
dorus, on  which  both  Boeckn  and  Scha- 
farik lay  especial  stress,  is  one  of  the 
least  trustworthy  in  the  whole  book. 
To  believe  in  the  existence  of  Scythian 
kings  who  reigned  over  all  Asia  from 
the  Eastern  Ocean  to  the  Caspian,  and 
sent  out  large  colonies  of  Medians 
and  Assyrians,  is  surely  impossible ; 
and  Wesseling  speaks  much  within  the 
truth  when  he  says,  '*  Verum  haec  dubia 
admodum  atque  incerta.'*  It  is  remark- 
able to  see  Boeckh  treating  this  passage 
as  conclusive  against  Herodotus  and 
Hippokrat6s.  M.  Boeckh  has  also  given 
a  copious  analjrsis  of  the  names  found 
in  the  Greek  inscriptions  from  Scythian, 
Sarmatian,  and  Mseotic  localities  (Intro- 
duct  ad  Inscripp.  Sarmatic),  and  he 
endeavours  to  establish  an  analogy  be- 
tween the  two  latter  classes  and  Median 
names.  But  the  analogy  holds  just  as 
much  with  regard  to  the  Scythian 
names. 

F  2 
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and  beyond  the  possessions  of  the  Sarmatians,  was  traversed 
Tribes  east  ^7  Grecian  traders,  even  to  a  good  distance  in  the 
SS^pSS*^  direction  of  the  Altai  mountains — the  rich  produce 
Maotb.  ^f  gQij^  Y}oth  in  Altai  and  Ural,  being  the  great 
temptation.  First  (according  to  Herodotus)  came  the  in- 
digenous Nomadic  nation  called  Budini,  who  dwelt  to  the 
northward  of  the  Sarmatians,^  and  among  whom  were  esta- 
blished a  colony  of  Pontic  Greeks  intermixed  with  natives 
and  called  Geldni :  these  latter  inhabited  a  spacious  town, 
built  entirely  of  wood.  Beyond  the  Budini  eastward  dwelt 
the  Thyssagetae  and  the  Jurkae,  tribes  of  hunters,  and  even  a 
body  of  Scythians  who  had  migrated  from  the  territories  of 
the  Regal  Scythians.    The  Iss6dones  were  the  easternmost 


^  The  locality  wliich  Herodotus  as- 
signs to  ihe  Budini  creates  difficulty. 
Accordhig  to  his   own  statement,    it 
would  seem  that  they  ought  to  be  near 
to  the  Neuri  (iv.  105),  and  so  in  &ct 
Ptolemy  places  them  (t.  9)  near  about 
Volhynia  and  the  sources  of  the  Dniester. 
Mannert  (Geographic  derGriech.  und 
R3mer,  Der  Nonlen  der  Erde,  .▼.  iy.  p. 
138)  conceives  the  Budini  to  be  a  Teu- 
tonic tribe  ;  but  Paul  Joseph  Schafiairik 
(Slayische  Alterthiimer,  I  10^  p.  185- 
195)  has  shown  more  plausible  grounds 
for  believing  both  them  and  the  Neuri 
to  be  of  SUyic  £unily.    It  seems  that 
the  names  Budini  and  Neuri  are  trace- 
able to  Slavic  roots ;  that  the  wooden 
town  described  by  Herodotus  in   the 
midst    of    the    Budini    is    an   exact 
parallel  of  the  primitive  Slavic  towns, 
down  even  to  the  twelfth  century ;  and 
that   the   description   of  the   country 
around,  with  its  woods  and  marshes 
containing  beavers,   otters,    Sec,    har- 
monises better  witii  Southern  Poland 
and  Russia  than  with  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Ural  mountains.     From 
the  colour  ascribed  to  the  Budini,  no 
certain  inference  can  be  dravm  :  y\avit6¥ 
rt  WW  Irxvp&s  itrrl  ical  wvf^6¥  (iv.  108). 
Mannert  construes  it  in  favour  of  Teu- 
tonic familv,   Schafarik  .in  favour   of 
Slavic ;  ana  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
Hippokrat^    talks    of  the    Scythians 
generally  as  extremely  wvffol  (De  Acre, 
Locis  et  Aquis,  c.  vi.  :  compare  Aristot 
Problem,  xxxviii.  2). 

These  reasonings  are  plausible;  yet 
we  can  hardly  venture  to  alter  the 
position  G^  the  Budini  as  Herodotus 


describes  it,  eastward  of  the  Tanais. 
For  he   states   in    the   most   explicit 
manner  that  the  route  as  fieir  as  the 
Argippsri  is  thorougkiy  kmram,  traversed 
bom  oy  Scythian  and  by  Grecian  traders, 
and  that  afi  the  nations  in  the  way  to  it 
are  known  (iv.  24)  :   /(^XP<  M^  ruirmw 
iroXX^  irffpi^OKtia  r^s  X^f^'  ^^  *^  "^^^ 
fftMp6ff$«w  i9r4m^  ical  yap  2icv64*tw  rtpks 
kwiKifiopTtu  is  abrobs,  r»¥  o&  x**^***^^ 
4im  wOMatj  wal  *EKKiiPW¥  rwv  iic  Bopu- 
ff04w§6s  re  ifiwopiov  mt  rSw  $XXmw  Horff 
nmw  iforoplwp.    These  Greek  and  Sqr- 
thian  traders,  in  their  journey  from  the 
Pontic  seaports  into  the  interior,  em- 
ployed seven  different  languages  and  as 
many  interpreters. 

Volcker  thinks  that  Herodotus  or  his 
informants  confounded  the  Don  with 
the  Volga  (Mythische  Geographic,  sect. 
24,  p.  190),  supposing  that  the  higher 
parts  of  the  latter  belonged  to  the 
former :  a  mistake  not  unnatural,  since 
the  two  rivers  approach  pretty  near  to 
each  other  at  one  particular  point,  and 
since  the  lower  parts  of  the  Volga,  to- 
gether with  the  northern  shore  of  ihc 
Caspian,  where  its  embouchure  is  situ- 
ated, appear  to  have  been  litde  visited 
and  almost  unknown  in  antiquity.  There 
cannot  be  a  more  striking  evidence  how 
unknown  these  regions  were,  than  the 
persuasion,  so  general  in  antiquity, 
that  the  Caspian  Sea  was  a  gulf  of  the 
ocean,  to  which  Herodotus,  Aristotle,  and 
Ptolemy  are  almost  the  only  exceptions. 
Alexander  von  Humboldt  has  some  valu- 
able remarks  on  the  tract  laid  down  by 
Herodotus  from  the  Tanais  to  the  Aigip- 
p«i  (Asie  Centrale,  vol  i.  p.  390-400). 
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people  respecting  whom  any  definite  information  reached 
the  Greeks ;  beyond  them  we  find  nothing  but  fable* — ^the 
one-eyed  Arimaspians,  the  gold-guarding  Grypes  or  Griffins, 
and  the  bald-headed  ArgippaeL  It  is  impossible  to  fix  with 
precision  the  geography  of  these  different  tribes,  or  to  do 
more  than  comprehend  approximately  their  local  bearings 
and  relations  to  each  other. 

But  the  best  known  of  all  is  the  situation  of  the  Tauri 
(perhaps  a  remnant  of  the  expelled  Cimmerians),  who  dwelt 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Tauric  Chersonesus  Tauri  in  the 
(or  Crimea),  and  who  immolated  human  sacrifices  m!^^a. 
to  their  native  virgin  goddess — identified  by  the  Greeks  with 
Artemis,  and  serving  as  a  basis  for  the  affecting  l^end  of 
Iphigeneia.  The  Tauri  are  distinguished  by  Herodotus  from 
Scythians,^  but  their  manners  and  state  of  civilization  seem 
to  have  been  very  analogous.  It  appears  also  that  the 
powerful  and  numerous  Massagetae,  who  dwelt  in  Asia  on 
the  plains  eastward  of  the  Caspian  and  southward  of  the 
Issddones,  were  so  analogous  to  the  Scythians  as  to  be 
reckoned  as  members  of  the  same  race  by  many  of  the  con- 
temporaries of  Herodotus.' 

This  short  enumeration  of  the  various  tribes  near  the  Euxine 
and  the  Caspian,  as  well  as  we  can  make  them  out,  invasbn  of 
from  the  seventh  to  the  fiflh  century  B.C.,  is  necessary  Scyth^ 
for  the  comprehension  of  that  double  invasion  of  meriant.* 
Scythians  and  Cimmerians  which  lafd  waste  Asia  between 
630  and  £10  B.C.    We  are  not  to  expect  from  Herodotus, 
bom  a  century  and  a  half  afterwards,  any  very  clear  explana- 
tions of  this  event,  nor  were  all  his  informants  unanimous 
respecting  the  causes  which  brought  it  about.    But  it  is  a  fact 
perfectly  within  the  range  of  historical  analogy,  that  accidental 
aggregations  of  number,  development  of  aggressive  spirit,  or 
failure  in  the  means  of  subsistence,  among  the  Nomadic 
tribes  of  the  Asiatic  plains,  have  brought  on  the  civilised 
nations  of  Southern  Europe  calamitous  invasions  of  which 


>  Herodot  iy.  8a 

*  Herodot  iv.  90-IOI.  Dionysius 
Peri^gjHds  seems  to  identify  Cimmerians 
and  Tanri  (v.  168 :  compare  v.  680, 
where  the  Cimmerians  are  placed  on 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Cimmerian  Bos- 


phoms,  adjacent  to  the  Sindi). 

*  Herodot  i.  202.  Strabo  compares 
the  inroads  of  the  Sakse,  which  was  the 
name  applied  by  the  Persians  to  the 
Scythians,  to  those  of  the  Cimmerians 
and  the  Tr^res  (xL  p.  511,  512). 
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the  primary  moving  cause  was  remote  and  unknown.  Some- 
times a  weaker  tribe,  flying  before  a  stronger,  has  been  in  this 
manner  precipitated  upon  the  territory  of  a  richer  and  less 
military  population,  so  that  an  impulse  originating  in  the 
distant  plains  of  Central  Tartary  has  been  propagated  until 
it  reached  the  southern  extremity  of  Europe,  through  succes- 
sive intermediate  tribes — a  phenomenon  especially  exhibited 
during  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  of  the  Christian^  aera,  in 
the  declining  years  of  the  Roman  empire.  A  pressure  so 
transmitted  onward  is  said  to  have  brought  down  the  Cim- 
merians and  Scythians  upon  the  more  southerly  regions  of 
Asia.  The  most  ancient  story  in  explanation  of  this  incident 
seems  to  have  been  contained  in  the  epic  poem  (now  lost) 
called  Arintaspia^  of  the  mystic  Aristeas  of  Prokonn^us,  com- 
posed apparently  about  540  B.C.  This  poet,  under  the  inspira^ 
tion  of  Apollo,^  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  visit  the  sacred 
Hyperboreans  (especial  votaries  of  that  god)  in  their  elysium 
beyond  the  Rhipaean  mountains ;  but  he  did  not  reach  farther 
than  the  Iss^dones.  According  to  him,  the  movement,  whereby 
the  Cimmerians  had  been  expelled  from  their  possessions  on  the 
Euxine  Sea,  began  with  the  Grypes  or  Griffins  in  the  extreme 
north — the  sacred  character  of  the  Hyperboreans  beyond  was 
incompatible  with  agression  or  bloodshed.  The  Grypes 
invaded  the  Arimaspians,  who  on  their  part  assailed  their 
neighbours  the  Issfidones.^  These  latter  moved  southward  or 
westward  and  drove  the  Scythians  across  the  Tanais ;  while 
the  Scythians,  carried  forward  by  this  onset,  expelled  the 
Cimmerians  from  their  territories  along  the  Palus  Msotis  and 
the  Euxine. 

We  see  thus  that  Aristeas  referred  the  attack  of  the  Scy- 
Cimmerians  thiaus  upon  the  Cimmerians  to  a  distant  impulse  pro- 
S?uS/"*  ceeding  in  the  first  instance  from  the  Grypes  or 
^^  Griffins.  But  Herodotus  had  heard  it  explained  in 
^^^y*****"^  another  way  which  he  seems  to  think  more  correct — 
the  Scythians,  originally  occupants  of  Asia,  or  the  regions 
east  of  the  Caspian,  had  been  driven  across  the  Araxfis,  in 
consequence  of  an  unsuccessful  war  with  the  Massagetae,  and 
precipitated  upon  the  Cimmerians  in  Europe.^ 


^    Herodot    iv.    13.      ^jSoXoftirr^f 
•  Herodot  iv.  13. 


•  Herodot  iv.  ii.    'EjtI  8i  jcoldTXAos 
\yo%y  tx"^^  ^^»  ^^  fid^urra  \€yof»,4r^ 
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When  the  Scythian  host  approached,  the  Cimmerians  were 
not  agreed  among  themselves  whether  to  resist  or  retire.  The 
majority  of  the  people  were  dismayed  and  wished  to  evacuate 
the  territory,  while  the  kings  of  the  different  tribes  resolved 
to  fight  and  perish  at  home.  Those  who  were  animated  with 
such  fierce  despair,  divided  themselves  along  with  the  kings 
into  two  equal  bodies,  and  perished  by  each  other's  hands 
near  the  river  Tyras,  where  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  were 
yet  shown  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.^  The  mass  of  the  Cim- 
merians fled  and  abandoned  their  country  to  the  Spythians  ; 
who,  however,  not  content  with  possession  of  the  country,  foK 
lowed  the  fugitives  across  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus  from 
west  to  east,  under  the  command  of  their  prince  MadySs  son 
of  Protothyfis.  The  Cimmerians,  coasting  along  the  east  of 
the  Euxine  Sea  and  passing  to  the  west  of  Mount  Caucasus, 
made  their  way  first  into  Kolchis,  and  next  into  Asia  Minor, 
where  they  established  themselves  on  the  peninsula  on  the 
northern  coast,  near  the  site  of  the  subsequent  Grecian  city  of 
Sin6p^.  But  the  Scythian  pursuers,  mistaking  the  course 
taken  by  the  fugitives,  followed  the  more  circuitous  route  east 
of  Mount  Caucasus  near  to  the  Caspian  Sea ;  *  which  brought 
them,  not  into  Asia  Minor,  but  into  Media.  Both  Asia  Minor 
and  Media  became  thus  exposed  nearly  at  the  same  time  to 
the  ravages  of  northern  Nomads. 

These  two  stories,  representing  the  belief  of 'Herodotus  and 
Aristeas,  involve  the  assumption  that  the  Scythians  were  com- 
paratively recent  immigrants  into  the  territory  between  the 
Ister  and  the  Palus  Maeotis.  But  the  legends  of  the  Scythians 
themselves,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Pontic  Greeks,  imply  the 
contrary  of  this  assumption  ;  and  describe  the  Scythians  as 
primitive  and  indigenous  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Both 
l^ends  are  so  framed  as  to  explain  a  triple  division,  which 
probably  may  have  prevailed,  of  the  Scythian  aggregate 
nationality,  traced  up  to  three  heroic  brothers :  both  also 
agree  in  awarding  the  predominance  to  the  youngest  brother 
of  the  three,^  though,  in  other  respects,  the  names  and  incidents 


*  Hcrodot  iv.  1 1. 
»  Herodot  iv.  I-I2. 


*  Herodot  iv.  5-9.  At  this  day,  the 
three  great  tribes  of  the  Nomadic  Tur- 
comans on  the  north-eastern  border  of 


Persia  near  the  Oxus — the  Yamud,  the 
Gokla,  and  the  Tuka — assert  for  them- 
selves a  legendary  genealogy  deduced 
fix)m  three  brothers  (Frazer,  Narrative 
of  a  Journey  in  Khorasan,  p.  258). 
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of  the  two  are  altogether  different    The  Scjrthians  called 
themselves  SkolotL 

Such  material  differences,  in  the  various  accounts  given  to 
Difficulties  Herodotus  of  the  Scythian  and  Cimmerian  invasions 
JStSe  ST"  of  Asia,  are  by  no  means  wonderful,  seeing  that  nearly 
Herodotitf.  two  ccnturics  had  elapsed  between  that  event  and 
his  visit  to  the  Pontus.  That  the  Cimmerians  (perhaps  the 
northernmost  portion  of  the  great  Thracian  name  and  con- 
terminous with  the  Getae  on  the  Danube)  were  the  previous 
tenants  of  much  of  the  territory  between  the  Ister  and  the 
Palus  Maeotis,  and  that  they  were  expelled  in  the  seventh 
century  B.C  by  the  Scythians,  we  may  follow  Herodotus  in 
believing.  But  Niebuhr  has  shown  that  there  is  great  intrinsic 
improbability  in  his  narrative  of  the  march  of  the  Cimmerians 
into  Asia  Minor,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  these  fugitives  by  the 
Scythians.  That  the  latter  would  pursue  at  all,  when  an 
extensive  territory  was  abandoned  to  them  without  resistance, 
is  hardly  supposable:  that  they  would  pursue  and  mistake 
their  way,  is  still  more  difficult  to  believe :  nor  can  we  over- 
look the  g^eat  difficulties  of  the  road  and  the  Caucasian  passes, 
in  the  route  ascribed  to  the  Cimmerians.^  Niebuhr  supposes 
the  latter  to  have  marched  into  Asia  Minor  by  the  western 
side  of  the  Euxine  and  across  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  after 
having  been  defeated  in  a  decisive  battle  ])y  the  Scythians 
near  the  river  Tyras,  where  their  last  kings  fell  and  were  in- 
terred.* Though  this  is  both  an  easier  route,  and  more  in 
accordance  with  the  analogy  of  other  occupants  expelled  from 


*  Read  the  description  of  the  difficult 
escape  of  Mithridates  Eupator,  with  a 
mere  handful  of  men  from  Pontus  to 
Bosphorus  by  this  route,  between  the 
western  edge  of  Caucasus  and  the 
Euxine  (Strabo,  zL  p.  495,  406) — ^  t£v 

Xia — all  piratical  and  barbarous  tribes — 

fiaiifmv  hii  rV  BdXMrfrtof :  compare  Plu- 
tarch,  Pompeius,  c  ^  Pompey  thought 
the  route  unfit  for  his  march. 

To  suppose  the  Cimmerian  tribes 
with  their  waggons  passing  along  such 
a  track  would  require  strong  positive 
evidence.  According  to  Ptolemy,  how- 
ever, there  were  two  passes  over  the 
range  of  Caucasus — the  Caucasian  or 
Albanian  gates,  near  Derbend  and  the 


Caspian,  and  the  Sarmatian  gates,  con- 
sid^ably  more  to  the  westward  (Ptole- 
my,  Geogr.  v.  9 ;  Forbiger,  Handbudi 
der  Alten  Geographie,  vol.  ii.  sect  56, 
p.  55).  It  is  not  impossible  that  the 
Cimmerians  may  have  followed  the 
westernmost,  and  the  Scythians  the  east- 
ernmost, of  these  two  passes ;  but  the 
whole  story  is  certainly  very  impro- 
bable. 

'  See  Niebuhr's  Dissertation  above 
referred  to,  p.  366,  367.  A  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  Cimmerians  came 
into  Asia  Minor  from  the  west  and  not 
from  the  east,  is,  that  we  find  them  so 
much  confounded  with  the  Thracian 
Tr6res,  indicating  seemingly  a  joint  in- 
vasion. 
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the  same  territory,  we  must,  in  the  absence  of  positive  evidence, 
treat  the  point  as  unauthenticated. 

The  inroad  of  the  Cimmerians  into  Asia  Minor  was  doubt- 
less connected  with  their  expulsion  from  the  northern  coast  of 
the  Euxine  by  the  Scythians,  but  we  may  well  doubt  whether 
it  was  at  all  connected  (as  Herodotus  had  been  told  that  it 
was)  with  the  invasion  of  Media  by  the  Scythians,  except  as 
happening  near  about  the  same  time.  The  same  g^eat  evolu- 
tion of  Scythian  power,  or  propulsion  by  other  tribes  behind, 
may  have  occasioned  both  events, — brought  about  by  different 
bodies  of  Scythians,  but  nearly  contemporaneous. 

Herodotus  tells  us  two  facts  respecting  the  Cimmerian 
unmigrants  into  Asia  Minor.  They  committed  Cimmerians 
destructive,  though  transient,  ravages  in  many  parts  Mmor. 
of  Paphlagonia,  Phrygia,  Lydia,  and  Ionia — and  they  occupied 
permanently  the  northern  peninsula,^  whereon  the  Greek  city 
of  Sin6p£  was  afterwards  planted.  Had  the  elegies  of  the 
contemporary  Ephesian  poet  Kallinus  been  preserved,  we 
should  have  known  better  how  to  appreciate  these  trying 
times.  He  strove  to  keep  alive  the  energy  of  his  countrymen 
against  the  formidable  invaders.^    From  later  authors  (who 


'  Herodot  i.  6-15  ;  !▼.  I3.  ^yoyrtu 
Zk  ol  Kiftfi,4pioiy  ptiyoyrts  is  riiy  *AfflfiP 
rohsltciOas  Kot  r^y  X€pff6yri<roy  Kri<ray- 
TCff,  4y  rp  yvy  SiM^vif  w6\is  'EXXiyvb 
tlUurrai, 

*  Kallimis,  Fragment,  2,  3,  ed.  Bergk. 
Vvy  9*  MKifi/ispUty  ffrparhs  Ipx*^^  6fipi' 
/io4pywy  (Strabo,  xiii.  p.  627  ;  xiy.  633- 
647).  O.MUller  (History  of  the  Literature 
of  Ancient  Greece,  ch.  x.  s.  4)  and  Mr. 
Clinton  (Fasti  Hellenid,  B.C.  716-635) 
may  be  consulted  about  the  obscure 
chronology  of  these  events.  The  Scy- 
thico-Cimmerian  invasion  of  Asia,  to 
which  Herodotus  alludes,  appears  fixed 
for  some  date  in  the  reign  ot  Ardys  the 
Lydian,  640-629  B.a,  and  may  stand 
for  635  B.a  as  Mr.  Clinton  puts  it.  O. 
Miiller  is  right,  I  think,  in  stating  that 
the  firagment  of  the  poet  Kallinus  above 
dted  illndes  to  this  invasion ;  for  the 
supposition  of  Mr.  Clinton  that  Kallinus 
here  alludes  to  an  invasion  past  and  not 
present,  appears  to  be  excluded  by  the 
word  yvy,  Mr.  Clinton  places  both 
Kallinus  and  Archilochus  (in  my  judge- 
ment) half  a  century  too  high ;  for  I 
agree  with  O.  Miiller  in  disbelieving  the 


story  told  by  Plimr  of  the  picture  sold 
by  Bularchus  to  iCieuidaul^s.  O.  Miiller 
follows  Strabo  (i.  p.  67)  in  calling 
Madys  a  Cimmerian  prince  who  drove 
the  Tr^res  out  of  Asia  Minor  ;  whereas 
Herodotus  mentions  him  as  the  Scythian 
prince  who  drove  the  Cimmerians  out 
of  their  own  territory  into  Asia  Minor 

(i.  103). 

The  chronology  of  Herodotus  is  in- 
telligible and  consistent  with  itself: 
that  of  Strabo  we  cannot  settle,  when 
he  speaks  of  many  different  invasions. 
Nor  does  his  language  give  us  the 
smallest  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was 
in  possession  of  any  means  of  deter- 
mining dates  for  these  early  times — 
nothing  at  all  calculated  to  Justify  the 
positive  chronology  which  Mr.  Clinton 
deduces  from  him  :  compare  Fasti  Hel- 
lenid, B.C.  63s,  629,  617.  Strabo 
says,  after  affirming  that  Homer  knew 
both  the  name  and  the  reality  of  die 
Cimmerians  (i.  p.  6 ;  iiL  p.  149) — iral 
7&P  Kttff  *0/ii}poy,  4  V  p  ^  avT  0  i;  yuKp6y^ 
kiyoviri  r^y  r&y  KififupUty  $<po9oy  yty/' 
oBai  T^y  i>4xp^  t^s  hloXihos  ical  rr^s  *Im- 
yias — '*whidi  places  the  first  appear- 
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probably  had  these  poems  before  them)  we  learn  that  the 
Cimmerian  host,  having  occupied  the  Lydian  chief  town  Sardis 
(its  inaccessible  acropolis  defied  them),  poured  with  their 
waggons  into  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Kalster,  took  and  sacked 
Magnesia  on  the  Maeander,  and  even  threatened  the  temple  of 


ance  of  the  Cimmerians  in  Asia  Minor 
a  century  at  Uast  before  the  Olympiad 
of  Coroebos"  (says  Mr.  Clinton).  But 
what  means  could  Strabo  have  had  to 
chronologise  events  as  happening  at  or  a 
tittle  before  the  time  of  Homer  f  No  date 
in  the  Grecian  world  was  so  contested, 
or  so  indeterminable,  as  the  time  of 
Homer  :  nor  will  it  do  to  reason,  as  Mr. 
Clinton  does,  i.  e,  to  take  the  latest  date 
fixed  for  Homer  among  many,  and  then 
to  say  that  the  invasion  of  Uie  Cimme- 
rians must  be  <U  least  B.C.  876 :  thus 
assuming  it  as  a  certainty  that  whether 
the  date  of  Homer  be  a  century  earlier 
or  later,  the  invasion  of  the  Cimmerians 
must  be  made  to  fit  it  When  Strabo 
emplovs  such  untrustworthy  chrono- 
logical standards,  he  only  shows  us 
(what  everything  else  confirms)  that 
there  existed  no  tests  of  any  value  for 
events  of  that  early  date  in  die  Grecian 
world. 

Mr.  Clinton  announces  this  ante- 
Homeric  calculation  as  a  chronological 
certainty :  "  The  Cimmerians  first  ap- 
peared in  Asia  Minor  about  a  century 
oefore  B.C  776.  An  irruption  is  re^ 
corded  in  B.C  782.  Their  last  inroad 
was  in  B.C.  635.  The  settlement  of 
Ambr6n  (the  Milesian,  at  Sindp6)  may 
be  placed  at  about  B.C.  782,  twenty-six 
years  before  the  aera  assigned  to  (the 
Milesian  or  Sindpic  settlement  of) 
Trapezus." 

On  what  authority  does  Mr.  Clinton 
assert  that  a  Cimmerian  irruption  was 
recorded  in  B.C.  782  ?  Simply  on  the 
following  passage  of  Orosius,  which  he 
cites  at  B.a  635  : — "  Anno  ante  urbem 
conditam  tricesimo — Tunc  etiam  Ama- 
2onum  gentis  et  Cimmeriorum  in  Asiam 
repentinus  incursus  plurimum  diu  late- 
Gue  vastationem  et  stragem  intulit.''  If 
this  authority  of  Orosius  is  to  be  trusted, 
we  ought  to  say  that  the  invasion  of  the 
Amazons  was  a  recorded  fact  To  treat 
a  fact  mentioned  in  Orosius  (an  author 
of  the  fourth  century  after  Christ)  and 
referred  to  B.c.  782,  as  a  recorded  fact, 
confounds  the  most  important  boundary- 
lines  in  regard  to  the  appreciation  of 


historical  evidence. 

In  fixing  the  Cimmerian  Invasion  of 
Asia  at  782  B.a,  Mr.  Clinton  has  the 
statement  of  Orosiu^  whatever  it  may 
be  worth,  to  rest  upon ;  but  in  fixing 
the  settlement  of  Ambr6n  the  Milesian 
(at  Sindp$)  at  782  B.C.,  I  know  not 
that  he  had  any  authority  at  alL  Euse- 
bius  does  indeed  place  the  foundation 
of  Trapezus  in  756  B.C.,  and  Trapezus 
is  saia  to  have  baen  a  colony  from 
Sindp6 ;  and  Mr.  Clinton  therefore  is 
anxious  to  find  some  date  for  the  foun- 
dation of  Sin6p6  anterior  to  756  B.a ; 
but  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  him  in 
selecting  782  B.a,  rather  than  any  other 
year. 

In  my  judgement,  the  establishment  of 
any  Milesian  colony  in  the  Euxine  at  so 
early  a  date  as  756  B.a  is  highly  im- 
probable: and  when  we  find  that  the 
same  Eusebius  fixes  the  foundation  of 
Sindpd  (the  metropolis  of  Trapezus)  as 
low  down  as  629  B.  c,  this  is  an  argu- 
ment with  me  for  believing  that  the  date 
which  he  assigns  to  Trapezus  is  by  far 
too  earl^.  Mr.  Clinton  treats  the  date 
which  Eusebius  assigns  to  Trapezus  as 
certain,  and  infers  from  it,  that  the  date 
which  the  same  author  assigns  to  Si- 
n6pi  is  130  years  later  than  the  reality : 
I  reverse  the  inference,  considering  tne 
date  which  he  assigns  to  Sin6pi  as  the 
more  trustworthy  of  the  two,  and  de- 
ducing the  conclusion,  that  the  date 
which  he  gives  for  Trapezus  is  130 
years  at  least  earlier  than  the  reality. 

On  aU  grounds,  the  authority  of  the 
chronologists  is  greater  with  regard  to 
the  later  of  the  two  periods  than  to  the 
earlier,  and  there  is  besides  the  addi- 
tional probability  arising  out  of  what  is 
a  suitaole  date  for  Milesian  settlement 
To  which  I  will  add,  that  Herodotus 
places  the  settlement  of  the  Cimmerians 
near  "  that  spot  where  Sindp6  is  turw 
settled,"  in  the  reign  of  Ara)rs,  soon 
after  635  B.c.  Sin6p6  was  therefore 
not  founded  at  the  time  when  the  Cim- 
merians went  there,  in  the  belief  of 
Herodotus. 
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Artemis  at  Ephesus.  But  the  goddess  so  well  protected  her 
own  town  and  sanctuary/  that  Lygdamis  the  leader  of  the 
Cimmerians,  whose  name  marks  him  for  a  Greek,  after  a 
season  of  prosperous  depredation  in  Lydia  and  Ionia,  con- 
ducting his  host  into  the  mountainous  regions  of  Kilikia,  was 
there  overwhelmed  and  slain.  Though  these  marauders 
perished,  the  Cimmerian  settlers  in  the  territory  near  Sin6p6 
remained :  and  Ambrdn,  the  first  Milesian  oekist  who  tried 
to  colonise  that  spot,  was  slain  by  them,  if  we  may  believe 
Skymnus.  They  are  not  mentioned  afterwards,  but  it  seems 
not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  they  appear  under  the  name 
of  the  Chalybes,  whom  Herodotus  mentions  along  that  coast 
between  the  Mariandynians  and  Paphlagonians,  and  whom 
Mela  notices  as  adjacent  to  Sin6p£  and  Amisus.^  Other 
authors  place  the  Chalybes,  on  several  different  points,  more 
to  the  east,  though  along  the  same  parallel  of  latitude — be- 
tween the  Mosynoeki  and  Tibar^ni — near  the  river  Therm6d6n 
— and  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Armenia,  near  the  sources 
of  the  Araxfis  ;  but  Herodotus  and  Mela  recognise  Chalybes 
westward  of  the  river  Halys  and  the  Paphlagonians,  near  to 
Sindpfi.  These  Chalybes  were  brave  mountaineers,  though 
savage  in  manners:  distinguished  as  producers  and  workers 
of  the  iron  which  their  mountains  afforded.  In  the  concep- 
tions of  the  Greeks,  as  manifested  in  a  variety  of  fabulous 
notices,  they  are  plainly  connected  with  Scythians  or  Cim- 
merians ;  whence  it  seems  probable  that  this  connexion  was 
present  to  the  mind  of  Herodotus  in  regard  to  the  inland 
population  near  SindpS.^ 


^   Strabo,  L  p.   6i  ;    Kallimachus, 
Hymn,  ad  Dianam,  351-260^ 

*H<y«yc  Kifi|MpM»v,  ^ofuLtfy  unvt  oZ  ^  iraf>* 

*  A  3«tAbt  fiwnKimw  Mror  ifXirtr*  ov  yip  iM«AA« 
Ovr*  avrbf  TunBynwit  iroAifivrrcf,  ovrt  ri«  oAAot 

*A^  avoriMmicmv 

In  the  explanation  of  the  proverb  2<cv- 
Bmv  ip^fim,  allusion  is  made  to  a  sadden 
p«nic  and  flight  of  Scythians  from 
Ephesus  (Hesychius,  v.  sicvOwy  ip^ida) 
— probably  this  must  refer  to  some 
stcMT^  of  interference  on  the  part  of  Ar- 
temis to  protect  the  town  against  these 
Cinmierians.      The  confusion  between 


Cimmerians  and  Scythians  is  very  fre- 
quent 

s  Herodot  i.  28;  Mela,  L  19,  9; 
Skvmn.  Chi.  Fragm.  207. 

*  The  ten  thousand  Greeks  in  their 
homeward  march  passed  through  a 
people  called  Chalybes  between  Ar- 
menia and  the  town  of  Trapezus,  and 
also  again  after  eight  days'  march 
westerly  from  Trapezus,  between  the 
Tibar^ni  and  Mosynoeki  :  compare 
Xenophon,  Anabas.  iv.  7,  1$  ;  v.  $,  i ; 
probably  different  sections  of  the  same 
people.  The  last-mentioned  Chalybes 
seem  to  have  been  the  best  known, 
from  their  iron  works,  and  their  greater 
vicinity  to  the  Greek  ports :  Ephorus 
recognised   them  (see  Ephori  Fragm. 
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Herodotus  seems  to  have  conceived  only  one  invasion  of 
Asia  by  the  Cimmerians,  during  the  reign  of  Ardys  in  Lydia. 
Ardys  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sadyattfis,  who  reigned 
twelve  years ;  and  it  was  Alyattfis,  son  and  successor  of  Sady- 
attfis  (according  to  Herodotus),  who  expelled  the  Cimmerians 
from  Asia.^  But  Strabo  seems  to  speak  of  several  invasions, 
in  which  the  Tr6res,  a  Thracian  tribe,  were  concerned,  and 
which  are  not  clearly  discriminated ;  while  Kallisthen^s 
affirmed  that  Sardis  had  been  taken  by  the  Trdres  and 
Lykians.^  We  see  only  that  a  large  and  fair  portion  of  Asia 
Minor  was  for  much  of  this  seventh  century  B.C  in  possession 
of  these  destroying  Nomads,  who  while  on  the  one  hand  they 
afflicted  the  Ionic  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand  indirectly  befriended 
them  by  retarding  the  growth  of  the  Lydian  monarchy. 

The  invasion  of  Upper  Asia  by  the  Scythians  appears  to 
Scythians  have  been  nearly  simultaneous  with  that  of  Asia 
Asia."*"  Minor  by  the  Cimmerians,  but  more  ruinous  and 
longer  protracted  The  Median  king  Kyaxar6s,  called  away 
from  the  siege  of  Nineveh  to  oppose  them,  was  totally 
defeated ;  and  the  Scythians  became  full  masters  of  the 
country.  They  spread  themselves  over  the  whole  of  Upper 
Asia,  as  far  as  Palestine  and  the  borders  of  Egypt,  where 
Psammetichus  the  Egyptian  king  met  them  and  only  re- 
deemed his  kingdom  from  iiivasion  by  prayers  and  costly 
presents.    In  their  return  a  detachment  of  Uiem  sacked  the 


80-83,  ed.  Marx) ;  whether  he  knew  of 
the  more  easterly  Chaljbes,  north  of 
Armenia,  is  less  certain  :  so  also  Diony- 
sius  Peri6g^tds,  v.  768 ;  compare  Eusta- 
thius  a/^. 

The  idea  which  prevailed  among 
ancient  writers,  of  a  connexion  between 
the  Chalybes  in  these  regions  and  the 
Scythians  or  Cimmerians  {Xdkvfiot  2icv- 
6my  IkwoiKos,  iEschyL  Sept  ad  Thebas, 
729;  and  Hesiod.  ap.  Clemen.  Alex. 
Str.  i.  p.  132),  and  of  which  the  sup- 
posed residence  of  the  Amazons  on  the 
river  Thenn6d6n  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
manifestations,  is  discussed  in  Hoeckh, 
Kreta,  book  i.  p.  294-305 ;  and  Man- 
nert,  Geographic  der  Griechen  nnd 
Romer,  vi.  2,  p.  408-416:  compare 
Stephan.  Byz.  v.  Xdkvfits,  Mannert 
believes  in  an  early  Scythian  immigra- 
tion into  these  regions.  The  Ten 
Thousand  Greeks  passed  through  the 


territoipr  of  a  people  called  Skythini, 
immediately  bordering  on  the  Chalybes 
to  the  north  ;  which  region  some  iden- 
tify with  the  Sakas^l  of  Stiabo  (xL 
511)  occupied  (according  to  that  geo- 
grapher) by  invaders  from  Ea^em 
S^thia. 

It  seems  that  Sindp^  was  one  of  the 
most  considerable   places  for  the  ex- 

gort  of  the  iron  used  in  Greece;  the 
inopic  as  well  as  the  Chalybdic  (or 
Chalybic)  iron  had  a  special  reputation 
(Stephan.  Byz.  v.  Aeuc^^futr), 

About  the  Chalybes,  compare  Ukert, 
Skvthien,  p.  521-523. 

'  Herodot  I  15,  16. 

'  Strabo,  zL  p.  511 :  xiL  p.  552 : 
xm.  p.  027. 

The  poet  Kallinus  mentioned  both 
Cimmerians  and  Tlr^res  (Fr.  2,  3,  ed. 
Bergk ;  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  633-647), 
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n 


temple  of  Aphroditd  at  Askalon ;  an  act  of  sacrilege  which 
the  goddess  avenged  both  upon  the  plunderers  and  their 
descendants,  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  Twenty- 
eight  years  did  their  dominion  in  Upper  Asia  continue/ 
with  intolerable  cruelty  and  oppression;  until  at  lengthy 
Kyaxards  and  the  Medes  found  means  to  entrap  the  chiefs 
into  a  banquet,  and  slew  them  in  the  hour  of  intoxication. 
The  Scythian  host  once  expelled,  the  Medes  resumed  their 
empire.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  these  Scythians  returned  to 
the  Tauric  Chersonese,  where  they  found  that  during  their 
long  absence,  their  wives  had  intermarried  with  the  slaves, 
while  the  new  offspring  which  had  grown  up  refused  to 
readmit  them.  A  deep  trench  had  been  drawn  across  a  line 
over  which  their  march  lay,*  and  the  new-grown  youth 
defended  it  with  bravery,  until  at  length  (so  the  story  runs) 
the  returning  masters  took  up  their  whips  instead  of  arms, 
and  scourged  the  rebellious  slaves  into  submission. 

Little  as  we  know  about  the  particulars  of  these  Cimmerian 
and  Scythian  inroads,  they  deserve  notice  as  the  first  (at 
least  the  first  historically  known)  among  the  numerous  inva- 
sions of  cultivated  Asia  and  Europe  by  the  Nomads  of 
Tartary.  Huns,  Avars,  Bulgarians,  Magyars,  Turks,  Mongols, 
Tartars,  &c.  are  found  in  subsequent  centuries  repeating  the 
same  infliction,  and  establishing  a  dominion  both  more 
durable,  and  not  less  destructive,  than  the  transient  scourge 
of  the  Scythians  during  the  reign  of  Kyaxards. 

Afler  the  expulsion  of  the  Scythians  from  Asia,  the  full 
extent  and  power  of  the  Median  empire  was  re-  ExpuWon 
established;  and  Kyaxar6s  was  enabled  ag^in  to  ^<^i^ 
beside  Nineveh.     He  took  that  great  city,  and  jSS^^;;. 
reduced  under  his  dominion  all  the  Assyrians  except  p*^°°* 
those  who  formed  the  kingdom  of  Babylon.    This  conquest 


>  Herodot  L  i(>$.  The  account  given 
by  Herodotus  of  the  punishment  in- 
flicted bv  the  offendea  Aphrodite  on 
the  Scythian  plunderers,  and  on  their 
children's  children  down  to  his  time, 
becomes  espedallv  interesting  when  we 
combine  it  with  tne  statement  of  Hip- 
pokrat^  respecting  the  peculiar  inca- 
Mdties  whicn  were  so  apt  to  affect  the 
Scythians,  and  the  religious  interpreta- 
tion put  upon  them  by  the  sunerers 


(De  Aere,  Lods  et  Aquis,  c  vL  s.  io6- 

lOQ). 

'  See,  in  reference  to  the  direction  of 
this  ditdi,  Volcker,  in  the  work  above 
referred  to  on  the  Scythia  of  Herodotus 
(Mythische  Geographic,  ch.  vii.  p.  177). 

That  the  ditch  existed  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt;  though  the  tale 
given  by  Herodotus  is  hi^y  impro* 
bable^ 
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was  achieved  towards  the  dose  of  his  reign,  and  he  ber 
queathed  the  Median  emfMre,  at  the  maximum  of  its  grandeur, 
to  his  son  Astyagfis,  in  595  B.C.* 

As  the  dominion  of  the  Scythians  in  Upper  Asia  lasted 
twenty-eight  years  before  they  were  expelled  by  Kyaxarfis, 
so  also  the  inroads  of  the  Cimmerians  through  Asia  Minor, 
which  had  begun  during  the  reign  of  the  Lydian  king  Ardys„ 
continued  through  the  twelve  years  of  the  reign  of  his  son 
Lydian  Sadyattfis  (629-617  RC),  and  were  finally  terminated 
dvatt^iid  by  Alyattfis,  son  of  the  latter.^  l^otwithstanding 
w*^^  the  Cimmerians,  however,  Sadyattfis  was  in  a  con- 
^^^^**^  dition  to  prosecute  a  war  against  the  Grecian  city  of 
Miletus,  which  continued  during  the  last  seven  years  of  his 
reign,  and  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  son  and  successor. 
Alyattfis  continued  the  war  for  five  years  longer.  So  feeble 
was  the  sentiment  of  union  among  the  various  Grecian  towns 
on  the  Asiatic  coast,  that  none  of  them  would  lend  any  aid  to 
Mildtus  except  the  Chians,  who  were  under  special  obligations 
to  Miletus  for  previous  aid  in  a  contest  against  Erythrae. 
The  Milesians  unassisted  were  no  match  for  a  Lydian  army 
in  the  field,  though  their  great  naval  strength  placed  them 
out  of  all  danger  of  a  blockade ;  and  we  must  presume  that 
the  erection  of  those  mounds  of  earth  against  the  walls, 
whereby  the  Persian  Harpagus  vanquished  the  Ionian  cities 
half  a  century  afterwards,  was  then  unknown  to  the  Lydians. 
For  twelve  successive  years  the  Milesian  territory  was  annually 
overrun  and  ravaged,  previous  to  the  gathering  in  of  the  crop. 
The  inhabitants,  after  having  been  defeated  in  two  ruinous 
battles,  gave  up  all  hope  of  resisting  the  devastation  ;  so  that 
the  task  of  the  invaders  became  easy,  and  the  Lydian  army 
pursued  their  destructive  march  to  the  sound  of  flutes  and 
harps.  While  ruining  the  crops  and  the  fruit-trees,  Alyattfis 
would  not  allow  the  farm-buildings  or  country-houses  to  be 
burnt,  in  order  that  the  means  of  production  might  still 
be  preserved,  to  be  again  destroyed  during  the  following 
season.    By  such  unremitting  devastation  the  Milesians  were 


*  Herodot  L  106.  Mr.  Clinton  fixes 
the  date  of  the  capture  of  Nineveh  at 
606  B.C.  (F.  H.  voL  L  p.  269),  upon 
grounds  which  do  not  appear  to  me 
conclusiye:  the  utmost  which  can  be 
made  out  is,  that  it  was  taken  during  the 


last  ten  years  of  the  reign  of  Kjaxar^ 

'  From  whom  Polvsenus  borrowed 
his  statement,  that  Alyatt^  employed 
with  effect  savage  dogs  against  the  Cim- 
merians, I  do  not  know  (Pdym.  vii. 
2,  I). 
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reduced  to  distress  and  famine,  in  spite  of  their  command  of 
the  sea.  The  fate  which  afterwards  overtook  them  during  the 
reign  of  Croesus  of  becoming  tributary  subjects  to  the  throne 
of  Sardis,  would  have  begun  half  a  century  earlier,  had  not 
Alyattfis  unintentionally  committed  a  profanation  against  the 
goddess  Ath6n&  Her  temple  at  Assfissus  accidentally  took 
fire  and  was  consumed,  when  his  soldiers  on  a  SacrUege 
windy  day  were  burning  the  Milesian  standing  com.  b^")uy»tt«s 
Though  no  one  took  notice  of  this  incident  at  the  htSSi^ 
time,  yet  Alyatt^s  on  his  return  to  Sardis  was  S^S^s.  . 
smitten  with  prolonged  sickness.  Unable  to  obtain  relief,  he 
despatched  envoys  to  seek  humble  advice  from  the  god  at 
Delphi  But  the  Pythian  priestess  refused  to  fumidi  any 
healing  suggestions  until  he  should  have  rebuilt  the  burnt 
temple  of  Athfind, — and  Periander,  at  that  time  despot  of 
Corinth,  having  learnt  the  tenor  of  this  reply,  transmitted 
private  information  of  it  to  Thrasybulus  despot  of  Miletus, 
with  whom  he  was  intimately  allied.  Presently  there  arrived 
at  Mil6tus  a  herald  on  the  part  of  Alyatt^s,  proposing  a 
truce  for  the  special  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  rebuild  the 
destroyed  temple — ^the  Lydian  monarch  believing  the  Mile- 
sians to  be  so  poorly  furnished  with  subsistence  that  they 
would  gladly  embrace  such  temporary  relief.  But  the  herald 
on  his  arrival  found  abundance  of  com  heaped  up  in  the 
agora,  and  the  citizens  engaged  in  feasting  and  enjoyment ; 
for  Thrasybulus  had  caused  all  the  provision  in  the  town, 
both  public  and  private,  to  be  brought  out,  in  order  that  the 
herald  might  see  the  Milesians  in  a  condition  of  apparent 
plenty,  and  carry  the  news  of  it  to  his  master.  The  stratagem 
succeeded.  Alyattfis,  under  the  persuasion  that  his  repeated 
devastation  inflicted  upon  the  Milesians  no  sensible  privations, 
abandoned  his  hostile  designs,  and  concluded  with  them  a 
treaty  of  amity  and  alliance.  It  was  his  first  proceeding  to 
build  two  temples  to  Athfin^,  in  place  of  the  one  which  had 
been  destroyed,  and  he  then  forthwith  recovered  from  his 
protracted  malady.  His  gratitude  for  the  cure  was  testified 
by  the  transmission  of  a  large  silver  bowl,  with  an  iron 
footstand  welded  together  by  the  Chian  artist  Glaukus — 
the  inventor  of  the  art  of  thus  joining  together  pieces  of  iron.* 


'  Herodot  i.  20-23. 
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Alyattte  is  said  to  have  carried  on  other  operations  against 
iSS^?  some  of  the  Ionic  Greeks :  he  took  Smyrna,  but  was 
^^-  defeated  in  an  inroad  on  the  territory  of  Klazomenae.^ 
Aiyatttt.  But  on  the  whole  his  long  reign  of  fifty-seven  years 
was  one  of  tranquillity  to  the  Grecian  cities  on  the  coast, 
though  we  hear  of  an  expedition  which  he  undertook  against 
Karia.*  He  is  reported  to  have  been  during  youth  of  over- 
weening insolence,  but  to  have  acquired  afterwards  a  just  and 
improved  character.  By  an  Ionian  wife  he  became  father  of 
Croesus,  whom  even  during  his  lifetime  he  appointed  satrap 
of  the  town  of  Adramyttium  and  the  neighbouring  plain  of 
ThfibS.  But  he  had  also  other  wives  and  other  sons,  and  one 
of  the  latter,  Adramytus,  is  reported  as  the  founder  of 
Adramyttium.^  How  far  his  dominion  in  the  interior  of  Asia 
Minor  extended,  we  do  not  know,  but  very  probably  his  long 
and  comparatively  inactive  reign  may  have  favoured  the 
accumulation  of  those  treasures  which  afterwards  rendered 
the  wealth  of  Croesus  so  proverbial  His  monument,  an 
enormous  pyramidal  mound  upon  a  stone  base,  erected  near 
Sardis  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  whole  Sardian  population, 
was  the  most  memorable  curiosity  in  Lydia  during  the  time 
of  Herodotus.  It  was  inferior  only  to  the  gigantic  edifices  of 
Egypt  and  Babylon.* 

Croesus  obtained  the  throne,  at  the  death  of  his  father,  by 
appointment  from  the  latter.  But  there  was  a  party 
among  the  Lydians  who  had  favoured  the  preten- 
sions of  his  brother  Pantaleon.  One  of  the  richest  chiefs  of 
that  party  was  put  to  death  afterwards  by  the  new  king; 
under  the  cruel  torture  of  a  spiked  carding  machine — ^his 
property  being  confiscated'  The  ag^essive  reign  of  Croesus, 
lasting  fourteen  years  (559-545  B.C),  formed  a  marked  contrast 
to  the  long  quiescence  of  his  father  during  a  reign  of  fifty- 
seven  years. 

Pretences  being  easily  found  for  war  against  the  Asiatic 
Greeks,  Croesus  attacked  them  one  after  the  other.    Unfor- 


Croesus. 


'  Herodot  L  18.  Polysenus  (vii.  2, 
2)  mentions  a  proceeding  of  Alyatt6s 
against  the  Kolophonians. 

'  Nikolaus  Damasken.  p.  54,  ed. 
Orelii;  Xanthi  Fragmept  p.  243, 
Creuzer. 

Mr.  Clinton  states  Alyatt^  to  have 


conquered  Karia,  and  also  iEolis,  for 
neither  of  which  do  I  find  sufficient 
authority  (Fasti  Hellen.  ch.  xvii.  p.  298). 

'  Aristoteles  ap.  Stephan.  djl,  v. 
'Adpo/ivrrctor. 

*  Herodot  L  92,  93. 

'  Herodot  L  92. 
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tunately  we  know  neither  the  particulars  of  these  successive 
aggressions,  nor  the  previous  history  of  the  Ionic  He  attacks 
cities,  so  as  to  be  able  to  explain  how  it  was  that  the  oaen  the 
fifth  of  the  Mermnad  kings  of  Sardis  met  with  such  Oreei^. 
unqualified  success,  in  an  enterprise  which  his  predecessors 
had  attempted  in  vain.  Miletus  alone,  with  the  aid  of  Chios, 
had  resisted  Alyattfis  and  Sadyatt^s  for  eleven  years — and 
Croesus  possessed  no  naval  force,  any  more  than  his  father 
and  grandfather.  But  on  this  occasion,  not  one  of  the  towns 
can  have  displayed  the  like  individual  energy.  In  regard  to 
the  Milesians,  we  may  perhaps  suspect  that  the  period  now 
under  consideration  was  comprised  in  that  long  duration  of 
intestine  conflict  which  Herodotus  represents  (though  without 
defining  exactly  when)  to  have  crippled  the  forces  of  the  city 
for  two  generations,  and  which  was  at  length  appeased  by  a 
memorable  decision  of  some  arbitrators  invited  from  Paros. 
These  latter,  called  in  by  mutual  consent  of  the  exhausted 
antagonist  parties  at  Miletus,  found  both  the  city  and  her 
territory  in  a  state  of  general  neglect  and  ruin.  But  on 
surveying  the  lands,  they  discovered  some  which  still  appeared 
to  be  tilled  with  undiminished  diligence  and  skill :  to  the 
proprietors  of  these  lands  they  consigned  thq  government  of 
the  town,  in  the  belief  that  they  would  manage  the  public 
affairs  with  as  much  success  as  their  own.^  Such  a  state  of 
intestine  weakness  would  partly  explain  the  easy  subjugation 
of  the  Milesians  by  Croesus ;  while  there  was  little  in  the 
habits  of  the  Ionic  cities  to  present  the  chance  of  united 
efforts  against  a  common  enemy.  These  cities,  far  want  or 
from  keeping  up  any  effective  political  confederation,  J^^'SS*" 
were  in  a  state  of  habitual  jealousy  of  each  other,  lo"^^'^^' 
and  not  imfrequently  in  actual  war.*  The  common  religious 
festivals— the  Deliac  festival  as  well  as  the  Pan-Ionia,  and 


'  Herod,  v.  2S.   mr^cp^  9h  rovr4»Pf 

Aiora  vrifftu 

Alyattds  reigned  fifty-seven  years, 
and  the  vigorous  resistance  which  the 
Milesians  offered  to  him  took  place  in 
the  first  six  years  of  his  reign..  The 
"two  generations  of  intestine  dissen- 
sion" may  well  have  succeeded  after 
the  reign  of  Thrasybnlns.  This  indeed 
is  a  mere  coniectnre,  yet  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  Herodotus,  speaking  of  the 

VOL.  IIL 


time  of  the  Ionic  revolt  (500  B.c),  and 
intimating  that  Miletus,  though  then 
peaceable,  had  been  for  two  generations 
at  an  early  period  torn  by  intestine  dis- 
sension, could  hardly  have  meant  these 
"  two  generations  "  to  apply  to  a  time 
earlier  than  617  B.a 

'  Herodot  i.  17  ;  vi.  99 ;  Athenae.  vi. 
p.  267.  Compare  K.  F.  Hermann, 
Lehrbuch  der  Griech.  Staats-Alterthii* 
mer,  sect  77.  note  28, 
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afterwards  the  Ephesia  in  place  of  the  Delia — ^seem  to  have 
been  r^^larly  frequented  by  all  the  cities  throughout  the 
worst  of  times.  But  these  assemblies  had  no  direct  political 
function,  nor  were  they  permitted  to  control  that  sentiment 
of  separate  city-autonomy  which  was  paramount  in  the  Greek 
mind — though  their  influence  was  extremely  precious  in 
calling  forth  social  sympathies.  Apart  from  the  periodical 
festival,  meetings  for  special  emergences  were  held  at  the 
Pan-Ionic  temple;  but  from  such  meetings  any  city,  not 
directly  implicated,  kept  aloof.^  As  in  this  case,  so  in  others 
not  less  critical  throughout  the  historical  period — the  in- 
capacity of  large  political  combination  was  the  source  of 
constant  danger,  and  ultimately  proved  the  cause  of  ruin,  to 
the  independence  of  all  the  Grecian  states.  Herodotus 
warmly  commends  the  advice  given  by  Thalfis  to  his  Ionic 
countrymen — and  given  (to  use  his  remarkable  expression) 
"before  the  ruin  of  Ionia"* — that  a  common  senate,  invested 
Unavailing  with  authority  over  all  the  twelve  cities,  should  be 
of^ife^  formed  within  the  walls  of  Te6s,  as  the  most  central 
^e"t^te     in  position ;  and  that  all  the  other  cities  should 

Ionic  cities  •  «  «  <•      «  • 

into  one  accouut  thcmselves  mere  demes  of  this  aggregate 
city  at  tW  commonwcalth  or  Polis.  And  we  cannot  doubt 
that  such  was  the  unavailing  aspiration  of  many  a  patriot 
of  Milfitus  or  Ephesus,  even  before  the  final  operations  of 
Croesus  were  opened  against  them. 

That  prince  attacked  the  Greek  cities  successively,  finding' 
or  making  different  pretences  for  hostility  against  each.  He 
b^^n  with  Ephesus,  which  is  said  to  have  been  then  governed 
by  a  despot  of  harsh  and  oppressive  character,  named 
Pindarus,  whose  father  Melas  had  married  a  daughter  of 
Alyattfis,  and  who  was  therefore  himself  nephew  of  Croesus.* 


^  See  the  remarkable  case  of  Miletus 
sending  no  deputies  to  a  Pan-Ionic 
meeting,  being  safe  herself  from  danger 
(Herodot.  i.  141). 

'  Herodot  I  I4I-I7a    xP^ffrii  9^  iral 

Mi\fi<riov  yvifiti  iy^yrro,  &c. 

About  the  Pan-Ionia  and  the  Ephesia, 
see  Thucyd.  ilL  104 ;  Dionys.  Halik.  iv. 
25 ;  Herodot  L  143-148.  Compare 
also  Whitte,  De  Rebus  Chiomm  Pub- 
licis,  sect  vii.  p.  22-26. 

'  If  we  may  believe  the  nairative  of 


Nikolaus  Damaskenns,  Croesus  had  been 
in  relations  with  Ephesus  and  with  the 
Ephesians  during  the  time  when  he  was 
hereditary  prince,  and  in  the  life-time 
of  Alyatt^s.  He  had  borrowed  a  large 
sum  of  money  from  a  rich  Ephesian 
named  Pampha^  which  was  essential 
to  enable  lum  to  perform  a  military 
duty  imposed  upon  him  by  his  father. 
The  story  is  given  in  some  detail  by  Ni- 
kolaus, Frafm.  p.  54,  edOrdL — I  know 
not  upon  what  authority. 
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The  latter,  having  in  vain  invited  Pindarus  and  the  Ephesians 
to  surrender  the  town,  brought  up  his  forces  and  attacked 
the  walls.  One  of  the  towers  being  overthrown,  the  Ephesians 
abandoned  all  hope  of  defending  their  town,  and  capture  of 
sought  safety  by  placing  it  under  the  guardianship  ^i««»»- 
of  Artemis,  to  whose  temple  they  carried  a  rope  from  the 
walls — a  distance. little  less  than  seven  furlongs.  They  at 
the  same  time  sent  a  message  of  supplication  to  Croesus,  who 
is  said  to  have  granted  them  the  preservation  of  their  liberties, 
out  of  reverence  to  the  protection  of  Artemis ;  exacting  at 
the  same  time  that  Pindarus  should  quit  the  place  Such 
is  the  tale  of  which  we  find  a  confused  mention  in  iElian  and 
Polyaenus.  But  Herodotus,  while  he  notices  the  fact  of  the 
long  rope  whereby  the  Ephesians  sought  to  place  themselves 
in  contact  with  their  divine  protectress,  does  not  indicate 
that  Croesus  was  induced  to  treat  them  more  favourably. 
Ephesus,  like  all  the  other  Grecian  towns  on  the  coast,  was 
brought  under  subjection  and  tribute  to  him.^  How  he  dealt 
with  them,  and  what  degree  of  coercive  precaution  he 
employed  either  to  ensure  subjection  or  collect  tribute,  the 
brevity  of  the  historian  docs  not  acquaint  us.  But  they  were 
required  partially  at  least,  if  not  entirely,,  to  raze  their 
fortifications ;  for  on  occasion  of  the  danger  which  supervened 
a  few  years  afterwards  from  Cyrus,  they  are  found  practically 
unfortified* 

Thus  completely  successful  in  his  aggressions  on  the  con- 
tinental Asiatic  Greeks,  Croesus  conceived  the  idea  of  assem- 
bling a  fleet,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  islanders  of 
Chios  and  Samos ;  but  became  convinced  (as  some  said,  by 
the  sarcastic  remark  of  one  of  the  seven  Greek  sages,  Bias  or 
Pittakus)  of  the  impracticability  of  the  project  He  carried 
his  arms,  however,  with  full  success,  over  other  parts  of  the 


>  Herodot  i.  26;  iEUan,  V.  H.  iii. 
s6 ;  PolysexL  vL  50.  The  story  con- 
tained in  MUsLn.  and  Poljrsenus  seems  to 
come  from  Bat6n  of  Sinop6  :  see  Guhl, 
Ephesiaca,  iL  3.  p.  26,  and  iv.  K,  p.  15a 

The  article  in  Soidas,  v.  'Ap/orrapxo'» 
is  far  too  rague  to  be  interwoven  as  a 
poeitive  fact  into  Ephesian  history  (as 
Guhl  interweaves  it)  immediately  con- 
seonent  on  the  retirement  of  Pindarus. 

In  reference  to  the  rope  reaching  from 


the  city  to  the  Artemision,  we  may 
quote  an  analogous  case  of  the  Kylonian 
suppliants  at  Athens,  who  sought  to 
maintain  their  contact  with  the  altar  by 
means  of  a  continuous  cord — unfor- 
tunately the  cord  broke  (Plutarch,  So- 
lon, c  12). 

*  Herodot  i.  141.  "lu^ts  9i,  &% 
^K0V€a» — rc^x*^  ^*  T^fufiiXKomo  tKOff* 
roi,  &c.  :  compare  also  the  statement 
respecting  Ph6k«ea,  c  168. 
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continent  of  Asia  Minor,  until  he  had  subdued  the  whole 
Croma  king  territory  within  the  river  Halys,  excepting  only  the 
^l^J^of  Kilikians  and  the  Lykians.  The  Lydian  empire 
theHaiys.  ^yg  reached  the  maximum  of  its  power,  compre- 
hending, besides  the  iEolic,  Ionic,  and  Doric  Greeks  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Phrygians,  Mysians,  Mariandynians, 
Chalybes,  Paphlagonians,  Thynian  and  Bithynian  Thracians, 
Karians,  and  Pamphylians.  And  the  treasures  amassed  by 
Croesus  at  Sardis,  derived  partly  from  this  great  number  of 
tributaries,  partly  from  mines  in  various  places  as  well  as  the 
auriferous  sands  of  the  Paktdlus,  exceeded  anything  which 
the  Greeks  had  ever  before  known. 

We  learn,  from  the  brief  but  valuable  observations  of 
Herodotus,  to  appreciate  the  great  importance  of  these 
conquests  of  Croesus,  with  reference  not  merely  to  the  Grecian 
cities  actually  subjected,  but  also  indirectly  to  the  whole 
Grecian  world. 

"  Before  the  reign  of  Croesus  (observes  the  historian)  all  the 
New  and      Grccks  Were  free :  it  was  by  him  first  that  Greeks 

important  «  , 

w»  for  the  were  subdued  into  tribute.  And  he  treats  this  event 
worid-com-  as  the  initial  phaenomenon  of  the  series,  out  of  which 
with  the  grew  the  hostile  relations  between  the  Greeks  on  one 
Croesus.  side,  and  Asia  as  represented  by  the  Persians  on  the 
other,  which  were  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  himself  and  his 
contemporaries. 

It  was  in  the  case  of  Croesus  that  the  Greeks  were  first 
called  upon  to  deal  with  a  tolerably  large  barbaric  aggreg^ate 
under  a  warlike  and  enterprising  prince,  and  the  result  was 
such  as  to  manifest  the  inherent  weakness  of  their  political 
system,  from  its  incapacity  of  large  combination.  The 
separated  autonomous  cities  could  only  maintain  their  in- 
dependence either  through  similar  disunion  on  the  part  of 
barbaric  adversaries — or  by  superiority,  on  their  own  side, 
of  military  organisation  as  well  as  of  geographical  position. 
The  situation  of  Greece  proper  and  of  the  islands  was 
favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  such  a  system  :  not  so  the 
shores  of  Asia  with  a  wide  interior  country  behind  The  Ionic 
Greeks  were  at  this  time  different  from  what  they  became 
during  the  ensuing  century.  Little  inferior  in  energy  to 
Athens  or  to  the  general  body  of  European  Greeks,  they 
could  doubtless  have  maintained  their   independence,  had 
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they  cordially  combined  But  it  will  be  seen  hereafter  that 
the  Greek  colonies — ^planted  as  isolated  settlements,  and 
indisposed  to  political  union,  even  when  neighbours — all  of 
them  fell  into  dependence  so  soon  as  attack  from  the  interior 
came  to  be  powerfully  organised ;  especially  if  that  organisa- 
tion was  conducted  by  leaders  partially  improved  through 
contact  with  the  Greeks  themselves.  Small  autonomous 
cities  maintain  themselves  so  long  as  they  have  only  enemies 
of  the  like  strength  to  deal  with:  but  to  resist  larger 
aggr^[ates  requires  such  a  concurrence  of  favourable  circum- 
stances as  can  hardly  remain  long  without  interruption.  And 
the  ultimate  subjection  of  entire  Greece,  under  the  kings  of 
Macedon,  was  only  an  exemplification  on  the  widest  scale 
of  this  same  principle. 

The  Lydian  monarchy  under  Croesus,  the  largest  with 
which  the  Greeks  had  come  into  contact  down  to  Acdonof 
that  moment,  was  very  soon  absorbed  into  a  still  empire  con- 
laiger — ^the  Persian;   of  which   the  Ionic  Greeks,  «diiur^* 

_  ,  ,  ^  !«•  scale  by  the 

after  imavailmg  resistance,  became  the  subjecta  p^nijuu. 
The  partial  sympathy  and  aid  which  they  obtained  from  the 
independent  or  European  Greeks,  their  western  neighbours, 
followed  by  the  fruitless  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Persian 
king  to  add  these  latter  to  his  empire,  gave  an  entirely  new 
turn  to  Grecian  history  and  proceedings.  First,  it  necessi- 
tated a  degree  of  central  action  against  the  Persians  which 
was  foreign  to  Greek  political  instinct :  next,  it  opened  to  the 
noblest  and  most  enterprising  section  of  the  Hellenic  name — 
the  Athenians — ^an  opportunity  of  placing  themselves  at  the 
head  of  this  centralising  tendency;  while  a  concurrence  of 
circumstances,  foreign  and  domestic,  imparted  to  them  at  the 
same  time  that  extraordinary  and  many-sided  impulse,  com- 
bining action  with  organisation,  which  gave  such  brilliancy  to 
the  period  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydidds.  It  is  thus  that 
most  of  the  splendid  phaenomena  of  Grecian  history  grew, 
directly  or  indirectly,  out  of  the  reluctant  dependence  in 
which  the  Asiatic  Greeks  were  held  by  the  inland  barbaric 
powers,  banning  with  Croesus. 

These  few  observations  will  suffice  to  intimate  that  a  new 
phase  of  Grecian  history  is  now  on  the  point  of  opening. 
Down  to  the  time  of  Croesus,  almost  everything  which  is  done 
or  suffered  by  the  Grecian  cities  bears  only  upon  one  or  other 
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of  them  separately:  the  instinct  of  tiie  Greeks  repudiates 
even  the  modified  form  of  political  centralisation,  and  there 
are  no  circumstances  in  operation  to  force  it  upon  thenu 
Relation  of  power  and  subjection  exists  between  a  strong  and 
a  weak  state,  but  no  tendency  to  standing  political  coordina- 
tion. From  this  time  forward,  we  shall  see  partial  causes  at 
work,  tending  in  this  direction,  and  not  without  considerable 
influence;  though  always  at  war  with  the  indestructible 
instinct  of  the  nation,  and  frequently  counteracted  by  selfish* 
ness  and  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  leading  cities. 
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PHENICIANS. 


Of  the  PhenicianSy  Assyrians,  and  Egyptians,  it  is  necessary 
for  me  to  speak  so  far  as  they  acted  upon  the  condition,  or 
occupied  the  thoughts,  of  the  early  Greeks,  without  under- 
taking to  investigate  thoroughly  their  previous  history.  Like 
the  Lydians,  all  three  became  absorbed  into  the  vast  mass 
of  the  Persian  empire,  retaining  however  their  social  character 
and  peculiarities  after  having  been  robbed  of  their  political 
independence. 

The  Persians  and  Medes — portions  of  the  Arian  race,  and 
members  of  what  has  been  .'classified,  in  respect  of  language, 
as  the  great  Indo-European  family— occupied  a  part  phenidam 
o[  the  vast  space  comprehended  between  the  Indus  ^JT^' 
on  the  east,  and  the  line  of  Mount  Zagros  (running  Se™^dc 
eastward  of  the  Tigris  and  nearly  parallel  with  that  JhThi^ 
river)  on  the  west    The  Phenicians  as  well  as  the  '•^ 
Assyrians    belonged    to    the   Semitic,  Aramaean,  of  Syro- 
Arabian  family,  comprising,  besides,  the  Syrians,  Jews,  Ara- 
bians, and  in  part  the  Abyssinians.    To  what  established 
family  of  the  human  race  the   swarthy  and    curly-haired 
Egyptians  are  to  be  assigned,  has  been  much  disputed.    We 
cannot  reckon  them  as  members  of  either  of  the  two  preced- 
ing, and  the  most  careful  inquiries  render  it  probable  that 
their  physical  type  was  something  purely  African,  approxi- 
mating in  many  points  to  that  of  the  Negro.* 


'  See  the  discussion  in  Dr.  Prichard, 
Natural  History  of  Man,  sect  xm  p. 
152. 

MtKayxP^'  *"^  o&X^piX<y  (Herodot. 
iL  104 ;  compare  Ammian.  MarcelL  xxii. 
16,  **  subfusculi,  atrati,"  &c)  are  certain 
attributes  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  de- 
pokding  upon  the  evidence  of  an  eye- 
witness. 

"  In  their  complexion,  and  in  many 
of  their  physical  peculiarities  (observes 


Dr.  Prichard,  p.  138),  the  Egyptians 
were  an  African  race.  In  the  eastern 
and  even  in  the  central  parts  of  Africa, 
we  shall  trace  the  existence  of  various 
tribes  in  physical  characters  nearly  re- 
sembling the  Egyptians ;  and  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  observe  among  many 
nations  of  that  continent  a  gradual  de- 
viation from  the  physical  type  of  the 
Egyptian  to  the  strongly-marked  cha- 
racter of  the  Negro,  and  that  without 
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It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  Phenician  merchant 
and  trading  vessel  figures  in  the  Homeric  poems  as  a  well- 
known  visitor,  and  that  the  variegated  robes  and  golden 
Eariypra-  omaments  fabricated  at  Sidon  are  prized  among  the 
SS^  valuable  omaments  belonging  to  the  chiefs.*  We 
^jjvj'*'®  have  reason  to  conclude  generally,  that  in  these 
Jl^^****  early  times,  the  Phenicians  traversed  the  iEgean  Sea 
*^*»-  habitually,  anrf  even  formed  settlements  for  trading 
and  mining  purposes  upon  some  of  its  islands;  On  Thasos, 
especially,  near  the  coast  of  Thrace,  traces  of  their  abandoned 
gold-mines  were  visible  even  in  the  days  of  Herodotus, 
indicating  both  persevering  labour  and  considerable  length 
of  occupation.  But  at  the  time  when  the  historical  aera 
opens,  they  seem  to  have  been  in  course  of  gradual  retirement 
from  these  regions.^  Their  commerce  had  taken  a  different 
direction.  Of  this  -change  we  can  furnish  no  particulars  ;  but 
we  may  easily  understand  that  the  increase  of  the  Grecian 
marine,  both  warlike  and  commercial,  would  render  it  in- 
convenient for  the  Phenicians  to  encounter  such  enterprising 
rivals — piracy  (or  private  war  at  sea)  being  then  an  habitual 
proceeding,  especially  with  regard  to  foreigners. 

The  Phenician  towns  occupied  a  narrow  strip  of  the  coast 
situadon  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  about  120  miles  in  length — 
^Fh^da.   never  more,  and  generally  much  less,  than  twenty 


any  very  decided  break  or  interruption. 
The  Egyptian  language  also,  in  the 
great  leading  prinaples  of  its  gram- 
matical construction,  bears  much  greater 
analogy  to  the  idioms  of  Africa  Sian  to 
those  prevalent  among  the  people  of 
other  regions." 

'  Homer,  Iliad,  vi.  290  ;  xxiii.  740 ; 
Odyss.  XV.  116  : — 

....  .w^Aoi  vofivouciAoi,  ipya  yvmuinm» 

Tyre  is  not  named  either  in  the  Iliad 
or 'Odyssey,  though  a  passage  in  Probus 
(ad  Virg.  Georg.  ii.  115)  seems  to  show 
that  it  was  mentioned  in  one  of  the 
epics  which  passed  under  the  name  of 
Homer:  **Tyrum  Sarram  appellatam 
esse  Homerus  docet :  quem  etiam  £n- 
nius  sequitur  cum  didt,  Poenos  Sarri 
oriundos." 

The  Hesiodic  catalogue  seems  to 
have  noticed  both  Byblus  and  Sidon : 
see  Hesiodi  Fragment,  xxx.  ed.    Markt- 


schefTel,   and   Etymolog.  Magnum,  t. 

'  The  name  Adramy ttion  or  Atramyt- 
tion  (very  like  the  Africo-Phenidaji 
name  AdrumHum)  is  said  to  be  of  Phe- 
nician origin  (Olshausen.  De  Origine 
Alphabeti,  p.  7,  in  Kider  Philologische 
Studien,  1S41).  There  were  valuable 
mines  afterwards  worked  for  the  account 
of  Croesus  near  Pergamus,  and  these 
mines  may  have  tempted  Phenidan 
settlers  to  those  regions  (AristoteL 
Mirab.  Auscult  c  52). 

The  African  inscriptions,  in  the 
Monumenta  Phoenic  of  Gesenius,  recog- 
nise Makar  as  a  cos^nomen  of  Baal :  and 
Movers  imagines  mat  the  hero  Makar, 
who  figures  conspicuously  in  the  my- 
thology of  Lesbos,  Chios,  Samos,  Kds, 
Rhodes,  &c.,  is  traceable  to  this  Phe- 
nidan ffod  and  Phenician  early  settle- 
ments m  those  islands  (Movers,  Die 
Religion  der  Phonicier,  p.  420). 
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miles  in  breadth — ^between  Mount  Libanus  and  the  sea, 
Aradus  (on  an  islet,  with  Antaradus  and  Marathus  over 
against  it  on  the  mainland)  was  the  northernmost,  and  Tyre 
the  southernmost  (also  upon  a  little  island,  with  Palae-Tyrus 
and  a  fertile  adjacent  plain  over  against  it).  Between  the  two 
were  situated  Sidon,  Berytus,  Tripolis,  and  Byblus,  besides 
some  smaller  towns^  attached  to  one  or  other  of  these  last- 


*  Stimbo,  Jifi  p.  754-75^;  Skylax, 
PeripL  c  104;  Justin,  xyiiL  3 ;  Anrian, 
Exp.  AL  iL  16*19;  Xenophon,  Anab. 


^,'- 


Unfortunately  the  text  of  Skylax  is 
here  extremely  defectire,  and  Strabo's 
account  is  in  many  points  perplexed, 
60m  his  not  having  travelled  in  person 
through  Phenida,  Coele-Syria,  or 
Judaea:  see  Grosskurd's  note  on  p. 
755,  and  the  Einldtung  to  his  Transla- 
tion of  Strabo,  sect  6. 

Respecting  the  original  relation  be- 
tween Palse-Tjrrus  and  Tyre,  there  is 
some  difficulty  in  reconciling  all  the 
information,  httle  as  it  is,  which  we 
possess.  The  name  Palse-Tjrrus  (it  has 
oeen  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course : 
compare  Justin,  xL  10)  marks  that  town 
as  the  original  foundation  from  which 
the  Tyrians  subsequently  moved  into 
the  island  :  there  was  also  on  the  main- 
land a  place  named  Palse-Byblos  (Plin. 
H.  N.  V.  20;  Ptolem.  v.  15),  which 
was  in  like  manner  construed  as  the 
original  seat  from  whence  the  town 
properly  called  Byblus  was  derived. 
Vet  the  account  of  Herodotus  plainly 
represents  the  insular  Tjrnis,  with  its 
temple  of  H£rakl^,  as  the  original 
foundation  (iL  44),  and  the  Tyrians  are 
described  as  living  in  an  island  even  in 
the  time  of  their  king  Hiram,  the  con- 
temporary of  Solomon  (Joseph.  Ant 
Jud.  viii.  2,  7).  Arrian  treats  the 
temple  of  H6rakl^  in  the  island  Tyre 
as  me  most  andent  temple  within  the 
memory  of  man  (Exp.  AL  iL  16).  The 
Tyrians  also  lived  on  thdr  island  during 
the  invasion  of  Salmaneser  king  of 
Nineveh,  and  thdr  position  enabled 
them  to  hold  out  against  him  while 
Palse-Tyrus  on  the  terra-firma  was 
obliged  to  yield  itsdf  (Joseph,  ib,  ix. 
14,  2).  The  town  taken  (or  reduced 
to  capitulate),  after  a  long  siege,  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  was  the  ixisular  Tyrus, 
not  the  continental  or  Palae-Tyrus, 
which  had  surrendered  without  resist- 


ance to  Salmaneser.  It  is  not  correct, 
therefore,  to  say — ^with  Volney  (Re- 
cherches  sur  PHist  Anc.  ch.  xiv.  p. 
249),  Heeren  (Ideen  Uber  den  Verkehr 
der  Alten  Wdt,  part  L  Abth.  2.  p.  11) 
and  others — ^that  the  insular  Tyre  was 
called  new  Tyre,  and  that  the  site  of 
Tyre  was  changed  from  continental  to 
insular,  in  consequence  of  the  takimj^ 
of  the  continental  Tyre  by  Nebuchad-. 
nezzar:  the  site  remaincxi  tmaltered, 
and  the  insular  Tyrians  became  subject 
to  him  and  his  successors  until  the  de- 
struction of  the  Chaldaean  monarchy  by 
Cyrus.  Hengstenberg's  Dissertation, 
De  Rebus  Tyriorum  (Berlin,  1832),  is 
instructive  on  many  of  these  points: 
he  shows  suffidenUy  that  Tyre  was, 
from  the  earliest  times  traceable,  an 
insular  dty ;  but  he  wishes  at  the  same 
time  to  show,  that  it  was  also,  fit>m  the; 
beginning,  joined  on  to  the  mainland 
by  an  isthmus  (p.  10-25) — ^which  is  both 
inconsistent  with  the  former  position 
and  unsupported  by  any  solid  proofs. 
It  remained  an  island  strictly  so-called,' 
until  the  si^e  by  Alexander :  the  mole, 
by  which  that  conqueror  had  stormed 
it,  continued  after  his  day,  perhaps 
enlarged,  so  as  to  form  a  permanent 
connection  from  that  time  forward  be- 
tween the  island  and  the  mainland 
(Plin.  H.  N.  V.  19  ;  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  757), 
and  to  render  the  insular  Tyrus  capable 
of  being  included  by  Pliny  in  one  com- 
putation of  circumference  jointly  with 
ralae-Tyrus,  the  mainland  town. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  we  know 
the  true  meaning  of  the  word  which  the 
Greeks  called  HaKoi-Titpos,  It  is  plain 
that  the  Tyrians  themsdves  did  not  call 
it  by  that  name :  perhaps  the  Phenician 
name  which  this  continental  adjacent 
town  bore,  may  have  been  something 
resembling  Palk-Tyrus  in  sound  but 
not  coinddent  in  meaning. 

The  strength  of  Tyre  lay  in  its  insu- 
lar situation ;  for  the  adjacent  mainland, 
whereon  Palse-Tyrus  was  placed,  was  ft 
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^lentioned,  and  several  islands  close  to  the  coast  occupied 
in  like  manner ;  while  the  colony  of  Myriandrus  lay  farther 
north,  near  the  borders  of  Kilikia,  Whether  Sidon  or  T3rre 
was  the  most  ancient,  seems  not  determinable.  If  it  be  true, 
as  some  authorities  affirmed,  that  Tsrre  was  originally  planted 
from  Sidon,  the  colony  must  have  grown  so  rapidly  as  to 
surpass  its  metropolis  in  power  and  consideration;  for  it 
became  the  chief  of  all  the  Phenician  towns.*  Aradus,  the 
next  in  importance  after  these  two,  was  founded  by  exiles 
from  Sidon,  and  all  the  rest  either  by  Tyrian  or  Sidonian 
settlers.  Within  this  confined  territory  was  concentrated 
a  greater  degree  of  commercial  wealth,  enterprise,  and 
manufacturing  ingenuity,  than  could  be  found  in  any  other 
portion  of  the  contemporary  world.  Each  town  was  an 
independent  community,  having  its  own  surrounding  terri- 
tory and  political  constitution  and  its  own  hereditary  prince  ;* 
though  the  annals  of  Tyre  display  many  instances  of  princes 
assassinated  by  men  who  succeeded  them  on  the  throne. 
Tyre  appears  to  have  enjoyed  a  certain  presiding,  perhaps 
controlling,  authority  over  all  of  them,  which  was  not  always 
willingly  submitted  to;  and  examples  occur  in  which  the 
inferior  towns,  when  Tyre  was  pressed  by  a  foreign  enemy,* 
took  the  opportunity  of  revolting,  or  at  least  stood  aloot 


fertile  plain,  thus  described  by  William 
of  Tyre  during  the  time  of  the  Cru- 
saders:— 

"Erat  prsedicta  dvitas  non  solum 
munitissima,  sed  etiam  fertilitate  prse- 
dpui  et  amcenitate  quasi  singularis : 
nam  licet  in  medio  mari  sita  est,  et  in 
modum  insulae  tota  fluctibus  cincta; 
habet  tamen  pro  foribus  latifundium  per 
omnia  commendabile,  et  planitiem  sibi 
continusim  divitis  glebae  et  opimi  soli, 
multas  civibus  ministrans  commoditates. 
Quse  licet  modica  videatur  respectu 
aliarum  regionum,  eziguitatem  suam 
mult&  redimit  ubertate,  et  infinita  jugera 
multiplici  foecunditate  compensat  Nee 
tamen  tantis  arctatur  angustiis.  Pro- 
tenditur  enim  in  Austrum  versus  Pto- 
lemaidem  usque  ad  eum  locum,  qui 
hodie  vulgo  dicitur  districtum  Scan- 
darionis,  milliaribus  quatuor  aut 
quinque:  e  regione  in  Septentrionem 
versus  Sareptam  et  Sidonem  iterum 
porrigitur  totidem  milliaribus.  In  lati- 
tudinem  vero  ubi    minimum  ad  duo, 


ubi  plurimum  ad  tria,  habens  milliaria." 
(Apud  Hengstenbere  ut  sup,  p.  5.) 
Compare  Maundrel^  Joumenr  from 
Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  50,  ed.  1749 ; 
and  Volney,  Travels  in  Egypt  and 
Syria,  voL  ii.  p.  210-226. 

^  Justin  (xviiL  3)  states  that  Sidon 
was  the  metropolis  of  Tjrre,  but  the 
series  of  events  which  he  recounts  is 
confused  and  unintelligible.  Strabo 
also,  in  one  place,  calls  Sidon  the  /iii- 
rp6io\ts  r&v  ^ou^lump  (i.  p.  40) ;  in 
another  place  he  states  it  as  a  point 
disputed  oetween  the  two  dties,  which 
of  them  was  the  iiifrpimoKis  rmv  ^01- 
piicMv  (xvi.  p.  75^)' 

Quintus  Curtius  affirms  both  Tyre 
and  Sidon  to  have  been  founded  by 
A§6n6r  (iv.  4,  15). 

^  See  the  interesting  dtations  of 
Josephus  from  Dius  and  Menander, 
who  had  access  to  the  Tyrian  hfcefpcu^^ 
or  chronides  (Josephus  cont.  Apion. 
L  c  17,  18,  21 ;  Antiq(^.  J.  z.  II,  I). 

'  Joseph.  Antiqq.  J.  ix.  14,  2. 
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The  same  difficulty  of  managing  satisfactorily  the  relations 
between  a  presiding  town  and  its  confederates,  which  Grecian 
history  manifests,  is  found  also  to  prevail  in  Phenicia,  and  will 
be  hereafter  remarked  in  r^^rd  to  Carthage :  while  the  same 
effects  are  also  perceived,  of  the  autonomous  city  polity,  in 
keeping  alive  the  individual  energies  and  regulated  aspirations 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  predominant  sentiment  of  jealous 
town-isolation  is  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  circumstances  of 
Tripolis,  established  jointly  by  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradus.  It 
consisted  of  three  distinct  towns,  each  one  furlong  apart  from 
the  other  two,  and  each  with  its  own  separate  walls ;  though 
probably  constituting  to  a  certain  extent  one  political 
community,  and  serving  as  a  place  of  common  meeting  and 
deliberation  for  the  entire  Phenician  name.^  The  outlying 
promontories  of  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus  touched  the  sea 
along  the  Phenician  coast,  and  those  mountainous  ranges, 
though  rendering  a  large  portion  of  the  very  confined  area 
unfit  for  cultivation  of  com,  furnished  what  was  perhaps  yet 
more  indispensable — abundant  supplies  of  timber  for  ship- 
building: while  the  entire  want  of  all  wood  in  Babylonia, 
except  the  date  palm,  restricted  the  Assyrians  of  that 
territory  from  maritime  traffic  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  It 
appears  however  that  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  also  afforded 
shelter  to  tribes  of  predatory  Arabs,  who  continually  infested 
both  the  Phenician  territory  and  the  rich  neighbouring  plain 
of  Coele-Syria.* 

The  splendid  temple  of  that  great  Phenician  god  (Mel- 
karth),  whom  the  Greeks  called  H6rakl£s,'  was  situated  in 
T3rre.  The  Tyrians  affirmed  that  its  establishment  had  been 
coeval  with  the  first  foundation  of  the  city,  2300  years  before 
the  time  of  Herodotus.  This  god,  the  companion  and 
protector  of  their  colonial  settlements,  and  the  ancestor  of  the 
Phoenico-Libyan  kings,  is  found  especially  at  Carthage, 
Gad£s  and  Thasos.^  Some  supposed  that  the  Phenicians  had 
migrated  to  their  site  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  from 
previous  abodes  near  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,*  or  on 


'  Diodor.  xtl  41 ;  Skylax,  c.  104. 

•  Strabo,  xvL  p.  756. 

*  A  Maltese  inscription  identifies  the 
Tynan  Melkarth  with  'HpoKkris  (Gese- 
nius,  Monument  Phoenic  tab.  vL). 


^  Herodot  ii.  44 ;  Sallnst,  Bell.  Jug, 
c.  18 ;  Pausan.  z.  12,  2 ;  Arrian,  Exp. 
AL  ii.  16 ;  Justin,  zliv.  5 ;  Appian, 
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Herodot  i.  2 ;  Ephorus,  Frag.  40, 
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islands  (named  Tylus  and  Aradus)  of  the  Persian  Gxilf ;  whfle 
others  treated  the  Mediterranean  Phenidans  as  original,  and 
the  others  as  colonists.  Whether  such  be  the  fact  or  not 
history  knows  them  in  no  other  portion  of  Asia  earlier  than  in 
Phenida  proper. 

Though  the  invincible  industry  and  enterprise  of  the 
FhenidAn  Phcnidans  maintained  them  as  a  people  of  impor- 
floured  tance  down  to  the  period  of  the  Roman  emjMr^  yet 
Sd^eMhaS  the  period  of  their  mdest  range  and  greatest 
dme^  efficiency  is  to  be  sought  much  earlier — anterior 
to  700  B.C.  In  these  remote  times  they  and  their  colonists 
were  the  exclusive  navigators  of  the  Mediterranean :  the  rise 
of  the  Greek  maritime  settlements  banished  their  commerce 
to  a  great  degree  from  the  i£gean  Sea,  and  embarrassed  it 
even  in  the  more  westerly  waters.  Their  colonial  establish- 
ments  were  formed  in  Africa,  Sidly,  Sardinia,  the  Balearic 


e<L  Marx ;  Strabo,  zyi.  p.  766-784,  with 
Grosskurd*8  note  on  the  former  passage ; 
Justin,  xviii  3.  In  the  animated  dis- 
cussion carried  on  among  the  Homeric 
critics  and  th^  great  geographers  of 
antiquity,  to  ascertain  where  it  was  that 
Mendaus  actually  went  durii^  his  eight 
years'  wandering  (Odyss.  iv.  85) — ^^ 

^  yip  m;U^  9aBm¥  ecu  ir^AA'  hraXiiBtU 

one  idea  started  was,  that  he  had 
visited  these  Sidonians  in  the  Persian 
Gulf^  or  in  the  Erythraean  Sea  (Strabo, 
L  p.  42).  The  various  opinions  which 
Strabo  quotes,  including  those  of  Era- 
tosthenes and  Kratis,  as  well  as  his 
own  comments,  are  very  curious.  Krat^ 
supposed  that  Menelaus  had  passed  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar  and  circumnavigated 
Libya  to  ^Ethiopia  and  India,  which 
vo3rage  would  suffice  (he  thought)  to 
fill  up  the  eight  years.  Others  supposed 
that  Menelaus  had  sailed  first  up  the 
Nile,  and  then  into  the  Red  Sea,  bv 
means  of  the  canal  (^wpbQ  which 
existed  in  the  time  of  the  Alexandrine 
critics  between  the  Nile  and  the  sea; 
to  which  Strabo  replies  that  this  canal 
was  not  made  until  after  the  Trojan 
war.  Eratosthenes  stated  a  still  more 
remarkable  idea :  he  thought  that  in  the 
time  of  Homer  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar 
tad  not  -yet  been  burst  open,  so  that  the 


Mediterranean  was  on  that  side  a  closed 
sea;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  its  level 
was  then  so  much  higher,  that  it 
covered  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  joined 
the  Red  Sea.  It  was  (he  thought)  th^ 
disruption  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar 
which  first  lowered  the  level  of  the 
water,  and  left  the  Isthmus  of  Suez 
dry ;  though  Menelaus,  in  Ais  time,  had 
sailed  from  the  Mediterranean  into  the 
Red  Sea  without  difficulty.  This 
opinion  Eratosthenes  had  imbibed  from 
Strat6n  of  Lampsakns,  the  successor 
of  Theophrastus :  Hipparchus  contro- 
verted it,  together  with  many  other  of 
the  opinions  of  Eratosthenes  (see  Strabo, 
i.  pp.  38,  49,  56;  Seidel,  Fragments 
Exutos&ienis,  p.  39). 

In  reference  to  the  view  of  Krates-^ 
that  Menelaus  had  sailed  round  Africa 
— it  is  to  be  remarked  that  all  the  geo- 
graphers of  that  day  formed  to  them- 
selves a  very  insufficient  idea  of  the 
extent  of  that  continent,  believing  that 
it  did  not  even  reach  so  £ur  southward 
as  the  equator. 

Strabo  himself  adopts  neither  of 
these  three  opinions,  but  construes 
the  Homeric  words  describing  the 
wanderings  of  Menelaus  as  appljring 
only  to  the  coasts  of  Egypt,  Libya, 
Phenicia,  &c  He  suggests  various 
reasons,  more  curious  than  convincing, 
to  prove  that  Menelaus  may  easily  have 
spent  eight  years  in  these  visits  of  mixed 
friendship  and  jMracy. 
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Isles,  and  Spain.  The  greatness  as  well  as  the  antiquity 
of  Carthage,  Utica,  and  Gad6s,  attest  the  long-sighted  plans  of 
Phenidan  traders,  even  in  days  anterior  to  the  first  Olym- 
piad. We  trace  the  wealth  and  industry  of  Tyre^  and  the 
distant  navigation  of  her  vessels  through  the  Red  Sea  and 
along  the  coast  of  Arabia,  back  to  the  days  of  David  and 
Solomon.  And  as  neither  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Persians,  nor 
Indians,  addressed  themselves  to  a  sea-faring  life,  so  it  seems 
that  both  the  importation  and  the  distribution  of  the  products 
of  India  and  Arabia  into  Western  Asia  and  Europe  were 
performed  by  the  Idumaean  Arabs  between  Petra  and  the 
Red  Sea — ^by  the  Arabs  of  Gerrha  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  joined 
as  they  were  in  later  times  by  a  body  of  Chaldaean  exiles 
from  Babylonia — ^and  by  the  more  enterprising  Phenicians 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon  in  these  two  seas  as  well  as  in  the 
Mediterranean.^ 

The  most  ancient  Phenician  colonies  were  Utica,  nearly  on 
the  northernmost  point  of  the  coast  of  Africa  and  in  the  same 
gulf  (now  called  the  Gulf  of  Tunis)  as  Carthage^  over  against 
Cape  Lilybaeum  in  Sicily — and  Gad6s,  or  Gadeira,  in  Tar- 
tissus,  or  the  south-western  coast  of  Spain.  The  Phenidan 
latter  town,  founded  perhaps  near  looo  years  before  uuca,  car- 
the  Christian  sera,^  has  maintained  a  continuous  oi^^fte. 
prosperity,  and  a  name  (Cadiz)  substantially  unaltered,  longer 
than  any  town  in  Europe.  How  well  the  site  of  Utica  was 
suited  to  the  circumstances  of  Phenician  colonists  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  Cajthage  was  afterwards  es- 
tablished in  the  same  gulf  and  near  to  the  same  spot,  and 
that  both  the  two  cities  reached  a  high  pitch  of  prosperity. 
The  distance  of  Gad6s  from  Tyre  seems  surprising,  and  if 
we  calculate  by  time  instead  of  by  space,  the  Tyrians  were 
separated  from  their  Tart^sian  colonists  by  an  interval 
greater  than  that  which  nov^  divides  an  Englishman  from 
Bombay :  for  the  ancient  navigator  always  coasted  along  the 


'  See  Ritter,  Erdkunde  von  Asien, 
West-Asien,  Buch  iiL  Abtheilimg  iiL 
Abschnitt  i.  s.  29.  p.  5a 

*  Strabo  speaks  of  the  earliest  settle- 
ments of  the  Phenicians  in  Africa  and 
Iberia  as  /uxphp  t&p  TjmXK&v  ficrtpop 
(I  p.  48).  Utica  is  amnned  to  have 
been  287  years  earlier  than  Carthage 


(Aristot  Mirab.  Anscnlt  c.  134) :  com- 
pare Velldus  Paterc.  L  2. 

Archaleus,  son  of  Phoenix,  was  stated 
as  the  founder  of  Gad£s  in  the  Phenician 
history  of  Claodios  Julius,  now  lost 
(Etymolog.  Magn.  v.  TaScipa).  Archa- 
leus is  a  version  of  the  name  Hercules, 
in  the  (pinion  of  Movers. 
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land,  and  Skylax  reckons  seventy-five  days*  of  voyage  from 
the  Kandpic  (westernmost)  mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the  pillars  of 
H6rakl6s  (Strait  of  Gibraltar) ;  to  which  some  more  days 
must  be  added  to  represent  the  full  distance  between  Tyre 
and  Gad^.  But  the  enterprise  of  these  early  mariners 
surmounted  all  difficulties  consistent  with  the  principle  of 
never  losing  sight  of  the  coast — Proceeding  along  the 
northern  coast  of  Libya,  at  a  time  when  the  mouths  of  the 
Nile  were  still  closed  by  Egyptian  jealousy  against  all  foreign 
ships,  they  appear  to  have  found  little  temptation  to  colonise^ 
on  the  dangerous  coast  near  to  the  two  gulfs  called  the  Great 
and  Little  Syrtis — in  a  territory  for  the  most  part  destitute  of 
water,  and  occupied  by  rude  Libyan  Nomads,  who  were 
thinly  spread  over  the  wide  space  between  the  western  Nile* 
and  Cape  Hermaea,  now  called  Cape  Bona.  The  subsequent 
Grecian  towns  of  Kyr6n6  and  Barka,  whose  well-chosen  site 
formed  an  exception  to  the  general  character  of  the  region, 
were  not  planted  with  any  view  to  commerce  ;*  while  the  Phe- 
nician  town  of  Leptis,  near  the  gulf  called  the  Great  Syrtis, 
was  established  more  as  a  shelter  for  exiles  from  Sidon,  than 
by  a  preconcerted  scheme  of  colonization.  The  site  of  Utica 
and  Carthage,  in  the  gulf  immediately  westward  of  Cape 
Bona,  was  convenient  for  commerce  with  Sicily,  Italy,  and 
Sardinia;    and  the  other  Phenician  colonies.    Adrum6tum» 


*  Skylax,  Periplus,  c  no.  "Car- 
tda,  Hi  quidam  putant,  ali^uando  Tar- 
tessus ;  et  quam  transvecti  ex  Afridt 
Phcenices  habitant,  atque  unde  nos 
sumus,  Tingentera,''  (Mela,  ii  6,  75.) 
The  expression  transvecti  ex  A  fried 
applies  as  much  to  the  Phenidans  as  to 
the  Carthaginians:  ^^uterque  Pxnus^^ 
(Horat.  Od.  ii.  11)  means  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  the  Phenicians  of  Gad^s. 

*  Strabo,  xviL  p.  836. 

*  Cape  Soloeis,  considered  by  Hero- 
dotus as  the  westernmost  headland  of 
Libya,  coincides  in  name  with  the 
Phenician  town  Soloeis  in  Western 
Sicily,  also  (seemingly)  with  the  Phe- 
nician settlement  Suel  (Mela,  ii.  6.  65) 
in  Southern  Iberia  or  Tart^ssus.  Cape 
Hermaea  was  the  name  of  the  nortn- 
eastem  headland  of  the  Gulf  of  Tunis, 
and  also  the  name  of  a  cape  in  Libya 
two  days'  sail  westward  of  tne  Pillars  of 
Harakias  (Skylax,  cm). 

Probably  all  the   remarkable  head- 


lands in  these  seas  receiTed  their  names 
from  the  Phenidans.  Both  Mannert, 
(Ge<^.  d.  Gr.  und  Rom.  x.  2.  p.  495) 
and  Forbiger  (Alte  Geogr.  sect  iii.  p» 
867)  identify  Cape  Soloeis  with  what  is 
now  called  Cape  Cantin ;  Heeren  con- 
siders it  to  be  the  same  as  Cape  Blanco  ; 
Bou|^ville  as  Cape  Boyador. 

*  Sallust,  Bell.  Jug.  c  78.  It  was 
termed  Leptis  Ma^^ia,  to  distinguish  it 
from  another  Leptis,  more  to  the  west- 
ward and  nearer  to  Carthage,  called 
Leptis  Parva ;  but  this  latter  seems  to 
have  been  generally  known  by  the 
name  Leptis  (Forbiger,  Alte  Geogr. 
sect  109.  p.  844).  m  Leptis  Ma^[na 
the  proportion  of  Phenician  colonists 
was  so  inconsiderable  that  the  Phenidaa 
language  had  been  lost,  and  that  of  the 
natives,  whom  Sallust  calls  Numidians, 
spoken  ;  but  these  people  had  embraced 
Sidonian  institutions  and  dvilization 
(SalL  ib,). 
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Neapolis,  Hippo  (two  towns  so  called),  the  Lesser  Leptis,  &c 
were  settled  on  the  coast  not  far  distant  from  the  eastern  or 
western  promontories  which  included  the  Gulf  of  Tunis, 
common  to  Carthage  and  Utica. 

These  early  Phenician  settlements  were  planted  thus  in  the 
territory  now  known  as  the  kingdom  of  Tunis  and  the  eastern 
portion  of   the    French    province    of   Constantine.  Comner<x 
From  thence  to  the  Pillars  of  H6rakl6s  (Strait  of  PhrajdMs 
Gibraltar)  we  do  not  hear  of  any  others.    But  the  towards 
colony  of  Gad^,  outside  of  the  Strait,  formed  the  one  side  and 

m  /«•••  J  •  Britain  on 

centre  of  a  nounshing  and  extensive  commerce,  the  other. 
which  reached  on  one  side  far  to  the  south,  not  less  than 
thirty  days'  sail  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa^ — and  on 
the  other  side  to  Britain  and  the  Scilly  Islands.  There  were 
numerous  Phenician  factories  and  small  trading  towns  along 
the  western  coast  of  what  is  now  the  empire  of  Morocco ;  while 
the  island  of  KemS,  twelve  days'  sail  along  the  coast  from  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar,  formed  an  established  depdt  for  Phenician 
merchandise  in  trading  with  the  interior.  There  were,  more- 
over, not  far  distant  from  the  coast,  towns  of  Libyans  or 
Ethiopians,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  central  regions 
resorted,  and  where  they  brought  their  leopard  skins  and 
elephants'  teeth  to  be  exchanged  against  the  unguents  of 
Tyre  and  the  pottery  of  Athens.^  So  distant  a  trade  with  the 
limited  navigation  of  that  day,  could  not  be  made  to  embrace 
very  bulky  goods. 


*  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  825,  826.  He  found 
It  stated  by  some  authors  that  there  had 
once  been  three  hundred  trading  estab- 
lishments along  this  coast,  reaching 
thirty  days'  voyage  southward  from 
Tingis  (Tangier) ;  but  that  they  had 
been  chiefly  ruined  by  the  tribes  of  the 
interior — the  Pharusians  and  Nigritae. 
He  suspects  the  statement  of  being 
exaggerated,  but  there  seems  nothing  at 
all  incredible  in  it  From  Strabo's  lan- 
guage we  gather  that  Eratosthenes  set 
forth  the  statement  as  in  his  judgement 
a  true  one.  The  text  of  Strabo,  p.  825, 
as  we  read  it,  confounds  Tingis  with 
lixus;  another  Phenician  settlement 
about  two  days'  journey  southward 
along  the  coast,  and  according  to  some 
reports  even  older  than  Gad^.  See 
the  interesting  and  valuable  Travels  of 
Dr.  Barth,  me  last  describer  of  this 
now  uninviting  region — Wanderungen 


durch  die  Kiistenlander  des  Mittel- 
meers,  ch.  i.  p.  23-49.  I  had  in  my 
former  edition  followed  Strabo  in  con- 
founding Tingis  with  Lixus:  an  error 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Barth,  and  by  Gross- 
kurd.> 

*  Compare  Skylax,  c.  iii,  and  the 
Periplus  of  Hanno,  ap.  Hudson,  Geogr. 
Grsec  Min.  vol.  i.  p.  1-6.  I  have 
already  observed  that  the  rdpixos  (salt 
provisions)  from  Gadeira  was  currently 
sold  in  the  markets  of  Athens,  from  the 
Peloponnesian  war  downward. — Eupo- 
lis,  Fragm.  23 ;  MapimSf  p.  506,  ed. 
Meineke,  Comic.  Grsec 

Compare  the  citations  from  the  other 
comic  writers,  Antiphan^  and  Niko- 
stratus  ap.  Athens,  iii.  p.  118.  The  Phe- 
nician merchants  bought  in  exchange 
Attic  pottery  for  their  African  trade. 
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But  this  trade;  though  seemingly  a  valuable  on^  con- 
stituted only  a  small  part  of  the  sources  of  wealth,  open  to 
the  Phenicians  of  Gad6a  The  Turditanians  and  Turduli, 
who  occupied  the  south-western  portion  of  Spain  between  the 
Anas  river  (Guadiana)  and  the  Mediterranean,  seem  to  have 
been  the  most  civilized  and  improveable  section  of  the 
Iberian  tribes,  well  suited  for  commercial  relations  with  the 
settlers  who  occupied  the  Isle  of  Leon,  and  who  established 
the  temple,  afterwards  so  rich  and  frequented,  of  the  Tyrian 
H6rakl6s.  And  the  extreme  productiveness  of  the  southern 
Rwiiu^ve  region  of  Spain,  in  com,  fish,  cattle  and  wine,  as  well 
Gad<s,  as  in  silver  and  iron,  is  a  topic  upon  which  we  find 
TartCamt.  but  oue  langfuage  among  ancient  writers.  The  terri- 
tory round  Gad6s,  Carteia,  and  the  other  Phenician  settle- 
ments in  this  district,  was  known  to  the  Greeks  in  the 
sixth  century  B.C.  by  the  name  of  Tartfissus,  and  r^^arded  by 
them  somewhat  in  the  same  light  as  Mexico  and  Peru 
appeared  to  the  Spaniards  of  the  sixteenth  century.  For  three 
or  four  centuries  the  Phenicians  had  possessed  the  entire 
monopoly  of  this  Tart^ssian  trade,  without  any  rivalry  on  the 
part  of  the  Greeks.  Probably  the  metals  there  procured  were 
in  those  days  their  most  precious  acquisition,  and  the  tribes 
who  occupied  the  mining  regions  of  the  interior  found  a  new 
market  and  valuable  demand,  for  produce  then  obtained  with 
a  degree  of  facility  exaggerated  into  fable.^  It  was  from 
Gad6s  as  a  centre  that  these  enterprising  traders,  pushing 
their  coasting  voyage  yet  farther,  established  relations  with 
the  tin-mines  of  Cornwall,  perhaps  also  with  amber-gatherers 
from  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  It  requires  some  effort  to  carry 
back  our  imaginations  to  the  time  when,  along  all  this  vast 
length  of  country,  from  Tyre  and  Sidon  to  the  coast  of 
Cornwall,  there  was  no  merchant-ship  to  buy  or  sell  goods 
except  these  Phenicians.  The  rudest  tribes  find  advantage 
in  such  visitors ;  and  we  cannot  doubt,  that  the  men  whose 
resolute  love  of  gain  braved  so  many  hazards  and  difficulties, 
must  have  been  rewarded  with  profits  on  the  largest  scale  of 
monopoly. 

The    Phenician   settlers  on  the  coast  of   Spain  became 


^  Abont  the  productiveness  of  the  Spanish  mines,  Polybins  (xzxir.  9,  8)  ap. 
Strabo,  iii.  p.  147 ;  Aristot  Mirab.  Ausc.  c  135. 
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gradually  more  and  more  numerous,  and  appear  to  have  been 
distributed,  either  in  separate  townships  or  intermingled  with 
the  native  population,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Anas 
(Guadiana)  and  the  town  of  Malaka  (Malaga)  on  the 
Mediterranean.  Unfortunately  we  are  very  little  informed 
about  their  precise  localities  and  details,  but  we  find  no 
information  of  Phenician  settlements  on  the  Mediterranean 
coast  of  Spain  northward  of  Malaka ;  for  Carthagena  or  New 
Carthage  ,was  a  Carthaginian  settlement,  founded  Phcnickns 
only  in  the  third  century  B.C.— after  the  first  Punic  JSiS^ 
war.^  The  Greek  word  Phenicians  being  used  to  SStoS'th. 
signify  as  well  the  inhabitants  of  Carthage  as  those  }^^^  ^^ 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  what  ^g^^jj^ 
belongs  to  each  of  them.  Nevertheless  we  can  ofcommcree. 
discern  a  great  and  important  difference  in  the  character  of 
their  establishments,  especially  in  Iberia.  The  Carthaginians 
combined  "with  their  commercial  projects  large  schemes 
of  conquest  and  empire.  It  is  thus  that  the  independent 
Phenician  establishments  in  and  near  the  Gulf  of  Tunis  in 
Africa  were  reduced  to  dependence  upon  them — ^while  many 
new  small  townships,  direct  from  Carthage  itself,  were  planted 
on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  whole  of  that 
coast  from  the  Greek  Syrtis  westward  to  the  Pillars  of 
H6akl£s  (Strait  of  Gibraltar)  is  described  as  their  territory  in 
the  Periplus  of  Skylax  (B.C  360).  In  Iberia,  during  the  third 
century  B.C,  they  maintained  large  armies,^  constrained  the 
inland  tribes  to  subjection,  and  acquired  a  dominion  which 
nothing  but  the  superior  force  of  Rome  prevented  from  being 
durable;  while  in  Sicily  also  the  resistance  of  the  Greeks 
prevented  a  similar  consummation.  But  the  foreign  settle- 
ments  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  formed  with  views  purely 
commercial  In  the  region  of  Tartdssus,  as  well  as  in  the 
western  coast  of  Africa  outside  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  we 
hear  only  of  pacific  interchange  and  metallurgy;  and  the 
number  of  Phenicians  who  acquired  gradually  settlements  in 
the  interior  was  so  great,  that  Strabo  describes  these  towns 
(not   less    than   200  in  number)  as  altogether  phenicised' 


'  Strabo,  iii.  pp.  156,  158,  161 ;  Poly-  ^olpt^uf  ofir^s  iy4povro  ^wox^ipioij  AtrrM 

bins,  iii.  10,  3-ia  r&s  irXciovs  rHv  iv  rp  Tovp9irwia  w6k9»p 

*  Polyb.  i.  10 ;  ii.  I.  ifol  r&y  irkrifftop  rMrwv  W  iKtipnif  wv¥ 

'  Strabo,  iiL  p.  141-150.    OJnoi  ykp  oUttffdeu, 
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Fbcniciaiis 
andGredcs 
in  Sicily 
and  Cyprus 
—the  latter 


Since,  in  his  time,  the  circumstances  favdurisible  to  new 
Phenician  immigrations  had  been  long  past  and  gone — ^there 
can  be  little  hesitation  in  ascribing  the  preponderance,  which 
this  foreign  element  had  then  acquired,  to  a  period  several 
centuries  earlier,  banning  at  a  time  when  Tyre  and  Sidon 
enjoyed  both  undisputed  autonomy  at  home  and  the  entire 
monopoly  of  Iberian  commerce,  without  interference  from  the 
Greeks. 

* 

The  earliest  Grecian  colony  founded  in  Sicily  was  that  of 
Naxos,  planted  by  the  Chalkidians  in  735  B.C: 
Syracuse  followed  in  the  next  year,  and  during  the 
succeeding  century  many  flourishing  Greek  cities 

S^^tthe  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  island.  These  Greeks  found  the 
former.  Pheuicians  already  in  possession  of  many  outlying 
islets  and  promontories,  all  round  the  island,  which  served 
them  in  their  trade  mth  the  Sikels  and  Sikans  who  occupied 
the  interior.  The  safety  and  facilities  of  this  established  trade 
were  to  so  great  a  degree  broken  up  by  the  new-comers,  that 
the  Phenicians,  relinquishing  their  numerous  petty  settlements 
round  the  island,  concentrated  themselves  in  three  considerable 
towns  at  the  south-western  angle  near  Lilybaeum^ — Moty^, 
Soloeis  and  Panormus — and  in  the  island  of  Malta,  where  they 
were  least  mdely  separated  from  Utica  and  Carthage.  The 
Tyrians  of  that  day  were  hard-pressed  by  the  Assyrians  under 
Salmaneser,  and  the  power  of  Carthage  had  not  yet  reached 
its  height;  otherwise  probably  this  retreat  of  tiie  Sicilian 
Phenicians  before  the  Greeks  would  not  have  taken  place 
without  a  struggle.  But  the  early  Phenicians,  superior  to  the 
Greeks  in  mercantile  activity,  and  not  disposed  to  contend, 
except  under  circumstances  of  very  superior  force,  with  war- 
like adventurers  bent  on  permanent  settlement — took  the 
prudent  course  of  circumscribing  their  sphere  of  operations. 
A  similar  change  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  Cyprus,  the 
other  island  in  which  Greeks  and  Phenicians  came  into  close 
contact  If  we  may  trust  the  Tyrian  annals  consulted  by 
the  historian  Menander,  Cyprus  was  subject  to  the  Tyrians 
even  in  the  time  of  Solomon.*    We  do  not  know  the  dates 


'  Thucyd.  vi.  3 ;  Diodor.  v.  12. 

'  See  the  reference  in  Joseph.  Antiq. 
Jud.  viii.  5.  3,  and  Josepli.  cont  Apion. 
1.   18 ;  an  allusion  is  to  be  found  in 


Virgil,  i£neid,  L  642,  in  the  mouth  of 
Dido:— 

"  Genitor  turn  Belus  o|>imain 
Vastabat  Cyprum,  et   late  didone   tenebat.'* 

(t.v.) 
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of  the  establishment  of  Paphos,  Salamis,  Kitium,  and  the 
other  Grecian  cities  there  planted — ^but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  were  posterior  to  this  period,  and  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  soil  and  trade  of  Cyprus  thus  passed  from 
Phenicians  to  Greeks ;  who  on  their  part  partially  embraced 
and  diffused  the  rites,  sometimes  voluptuous,  embodied  in  the 
Phenician  religion.*  In  Kilikia,  too,  especially  at  Tarsus, 
the  intrusion  of  Greek  settlers  appears  to  have  gradually  hel- 
lenised  a  town  originally  Phenician  and  Assyrian ;  contributing, 
along  with  the  other  Grecian  settlements  (Phasfilis,  Aspendus 
and  Sid6)  on  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  to  narrow  the. 
Phenician  range  of  adventure  in  that  direction.* 

Such  was  the  manner  in  which  the  Phenicians  found  them- 
selves affected  by  the  Greek  settlements.  And  if  the  lonians 
of  Asia  Minor,  when  first  conquered  by  Harpagus  and  the 
Persians,  had  followed  the  advice  of  the  Prienean  Bias  to  emi-^ 
grate  in  a  body  and  found  one  great  Pan-Ionic  colony  in  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  these  early  merchants  would  have  expe- 
rienced the  like  hindrance'  carried  still  farther  westward— 
perhaps  indeed  the  whole  subsequent  history  of  Carthage 
might  have  been  sensibly  modified.  But  Iberia,  and  iberiaaod 
the  golden  region  of  Tartfissus,  remained  compara-  SlJ^Sdb^ 
tively  little  visited,  and  still  less  colonised,  by  the  £fp2^ut 
Greeks;  nor  did  it  even  become  known  to  them,  *3ob.c. 
until  more  than  a  century  after  their  first  settlements  had  been 
formed  in  Sicily.  Easy  as  the  voyage  from  Corinth  to  Cadiz 
may  now  appear  to  us,  to  a  Greek  of  the  seventh  or  sixth 
centuries  B.C.  it  was  a  formidable  undertaking.  He  was  under 
the  necessity  of  first  coasting  along  Akarnania  and  Epirus, 
then  crossing,  first  to  the  island  of  Korkyra,  and  next  to  the 
Gulf  of  Tarentum.  Proceeding  to  double  the  southernmost 
cape  of  Italy,  he  followed  the  sinuosities  of  the  Mediterranean 
coast,  by  Tyrrhenia,  Liguria,  Southern  Gaul  and  Eastern 
Iberia,  to  the  Pillars  of  H6raklfis  or  Strait  of  Gibraltar :  or  if 
he  did  not  do  this,  he  had  the  alternative  of  crossing  the  open 


*  Respecting  the  worship  at  Salamis 
(in  Cypnis)  ami  Paphos,  see  Lactant.  i. 
21 ;  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  683. 

*  Tarsus  is  mentioned  by  Dio  Chry- 
sostom  as  a  colony  from  the  Phenician 
Ar^QS  (Orat  Tarsens.  ii.  p.  20,  ed. 
Reisk.),  and   Herodotus    makes    Kilix 


brother  of  Phoenix  and  son  of  Ag6ndr 
(viL  92). 

Phenician  coins  of  the  city  of  Tarsus 
are  found,  of  a  date  towards  the  end  of 
the  Persian  empire:  see  Movers,  Die 
Phonizier,  i.  p.  13. 

*  Herodot.  L  170. 
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sea  from  Krfite  or  Peloponnesus  to  Libya,  and  then  coasting 
westward  along  the  perilous  coast  of  the  Syrtes  until  he 
arrived  at  the  same  point  Both  voyages  presented  difficulties 
hard  to  be  encountered ;  but  the  most  serious  hazard  of  all, 
was  the  direct  transit  across  the  open  sea  from  Krfite  to 
Libya.  It  was  about  the  year  630  B.C.  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  island  of  Thfira,  starved  out  by  a  seven  years'  drought, 
were  enjoined  by  the  Delphian  god  to  found  a  colony  in 
Libya.  Nothing  short  of  the  divine  command  would  have 
induced  them  to  obey  so  terrific  a  sentence  of  banishment ; 
for  not  only  was  the  region  named  quite  unknown  to  them, 
but  they  could  not  discover,  by  the  most  careful  inquuies 
among  practised  Greek  navigators,  a  single  man  who  had  ever 
intentionally  made  the  voyage  to  Libya.^  One  Kretan  only 
could  they  find — ^a  fisherman  named  Kordbius — ^who  had  been 
driven  thither  accidentally  by  violent  gales,  and  he  served 
them  as  guide. 

At  this  juncture  Egypt  had  only  been  recently  opened  to 
Greek  commerce — Psammetichus  having  been  the  first  king 
who  partially  relaxed  the  jealous  exclusion  of  ships  from  the 
entrance  of  the  Nile,  enforced  by  all  his  predecessors.  The  in- 
citement of  so  profitable  a  traffic  emboldened  some  Ionian 
traders  to  make  the  direct  voyage  from  Krfite  to  the  mouth  of 
that  river.  It  was  in  the  prosecution  of  one  of  these  voyages, 
and  in  connexion  with  the  foundation  of  Kyrdnd  (to  be  re- 
counted in  a  future  chapter),  that  we  are  made  acquainted 
MemofaUe  ^^  ^^^  memorable  adventure  of  the  Samian  mer- 
^J^lln  ^^°*  Kdlaeus.  While  bound  for  Egypt,  he  had  been 
TS^mm.  ^^^^^  ^"*  ^^  ^^^  course  by  contrary  winds  and  had 
found  shelter  on  an  uninhabited  islet  called  Platea, 
off  the  coast  of  Libya — the  spot  where  the  emigrants  intended 
for  Kyrfinfi  first  established  themselves,  not  long  afterwards. 
From  hence  he  again  started  to  proceed  to  Egypt,  but  again 
without  success ;  violent  and  continuous  east  winds  drove  him 
continually  to  the  westward,  until  he  at  length  passed  the 
Pillars  of  H^rakl^s,  and  found  himself,  under  the  providential 
guidance  of  the  gods,^  an  unexpected  visitor  among  the  Pheni- 
cians  and  Iberians  of  Tartfissus.  What  the  cargo  was  which 
he  was  transporting  to  Egypt,  we  are  not  told.    But  it  sold  in 


*  Herodot  iv.  151.  '  Herodot  iv.  152.     Oct^  irofmf  xp^f^^os. 
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this  yet  virgin  market  (ot  the  most  exorbitant  prices.  He  and 
his  crew  (says  Herodotus  *)  "  realised  a  profit  larger  than  ever; 
fell  to  the  lot  of  any  known  Greek  except  Sostratus  the 
iGginetan,  with  whom  no  one  else  can  compete."  The  magni- 
tude of  their  profits  may  be  gathered  from  the  votive  offering 
which  they  erected  on  their  return  in  the  sacred  precinct  of 
H£r^  at  Samos,  in  gratitude  for  the  protection  of  that  goddess 
during  their  voyage.  It  was  a  large  bronze  vase,  ornamented 
with  projecting  griffins*  heads  and  supported  by  three  bronze 
kneeling  figures  of  colossal  stature :  it  cost  six  talents,  and 
represented  the  tithe  of  their  gains.  The  aggregate  of  sixty 
talents'  (about  16,000/.,  speaking  roughly),  corresponding  to 
this  tithe,  was  a  sum  which  not  many  even  of  the  rich  men 
of  Athens  in  her  richest  time,  could  boast  of  possessing. 

To  the  lucky  accident  of  this  enormous  vase  and  the  inscrip- 
tion doubtless  attached  to  it,  which  Herodotus  saw  in  the 
H^raeon  at  Samos,  and  to  the  impression  which  such  miracu- 
lous enrichment  made  upon  his  imagination — we  are  indebted 
fpr  our  knowledge  of  the  precise  period  at  which  the  secret  of 
Phenician  commerce  at  Tart^ssus  first  became  known  to  the 
Greeks.  The  voyage  of  K61aeus  opened  to  the  Greeks  of  that 
day  a  new  world  hardly  less  important  (regard  being  had  to 
their  previous  aggregate  of  knowledge)  than  the  discovery  of 
America  to  the  Europeans  of  the  last  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  But  K61aeus  did  little  more  than  make  known  the 
existence  of  this  distant  and  lucrative  region :  he  cannot  be 
said  to  have  shown  the  way  to  it.  Nor  do  we  find,  in  spite  of 
the  foundation  of  Kyrfinfi  and  Barka,  which  made  the  Greeks 
so  much  more  familiar  with  the  coast  of  Libya  than  they  had 


■  Herodot  iv.  152.  Th  9^  ifiiropior 
rovTQ  (Tart^ssus)  ifr  iic^^ror  rovro¥  rh¥ 
Xpipw  Aart  hwoPixrHitraints  olhoi  iwitrv 

in'p€K4ms  ^/Mi't  ^'^  ^ocrrit^  MpXh/iffw, 
/urd  7f  liarparrop  rw  AaddfiayTos, 
KSrftyltnttr  ro^^  ykp  oinc  old  re  ipitrat 

AUusions  to  the  prodigious  wealth  of 
Tart^ssus  were  found  in  Anakreon, 
FragnL  8,  ed.  Bergk ;  Stephan.  Byz. 
Tapniirtr6si  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Pe- 
riic^t  332,  Taprnaa6sy  %¥  itaX  6  'Avo- 
Kpimp  fn^^  iratf^viaifjLova  ;  Himerius  ap. 
Photium,  Cod.  24^  p.  599— Tofrnjcorow 
filoVf  'A/ioAlklas  mfpat,  iray  tcof  c&Scm- 


*  These  talents  cannot  have  been 
Attic  talents ;  for  the  Attic  talent  first 
arose  from  the  debasement  of  the  Athe- 
nian money  standard  by  Solon,  which 
did  not  occur  until  a  generation  after 
the  voyage  of  Kdlseus.  They  must  have 
been  either  Euboic  or  iEginsean  talents ; 
probably  the  former,  seeing  that  the 
case  belongs  to  the  island  of  Samos. 
Sixty  Euboic  talents  would  be  about 
equivalent  to  the  sum  stated  in  the  text. 
For  the  proportion  of  the  various  Greek 
monetary  sodes,  see  above,  part  2,  ch. 
iv.  and  ch.  xii. 
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been  before— that  the  route,  by  which  he  had  been  carried 
against  his  own  will,  was  ever  deliberately  pursued  by  Greek 
traders. 

Probably  the  Carthaginians,  altogether  unscrupulous  in  pro- 
ceedings against  commercial  rivals,^  would  have  aggravated 
its  natural  maritime  difficulties  by  false  information  and  hostile 
proceedings.  The  simple  report  of  such  gains,  however,  was 
ExphdDg  well-calculated  to  act  as  a  stimulus  to  other  enter- 
Xf^*^  prising  navigators.  The  Phdkaeans,  during  the  course 
JS^  of  the  next  half-century,  pushing  their  exploring 
630.570  B.C  voyages  both  along  the  Adriatic  and  along  the 
Tyrrhenian  coast,  and  founding  Massalia  in  the  year  600  B.C, 
at  length  reached  the  Pillars  of  H^rakl^  and  Tart&ssus  along 
the  eastern  coast  of  Spain.  These  men  were  the  most  adven- 
turous mariners^  that  Greece  had  yet  produced,  creating  a 
jealouis  uneasiness  even  among  their  Ionian  neighbours.' 
Their  voyages  were  made,  not  with  round  and  bulky  mer- 
chant-ships, calculated  only  for  the  maximum  of  caigo,  but 
with  armed  pentekonters — ^and  they  were  thus  enabled  to  defy 
the  privateers  of  the  Tyrrhenian  cities  on  the  Mediterranean, 
which  had  long  deterred  the  Greek  trader  from  any  habitual 
traffic  near  the  Strait  of  Messina.^  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  progress  of  the  Phdkxans  was  very  slow,  and  the 
foundation  of  Massalia  (Marseilles),  one  of  the  most  remote  of 
all  Greek  colonies,  may  for  a  time  have  absorbed  their  atten- 
tion :  moreover  they  had  to  pick  up  information  as  they  went 
on,  and  the  voyage  was  one  of  discovery,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word.  The  time  at  which  they  reached  Tart^ssus,  may 
seemingly  be  placed  between  570-560  B.C.  They  made  them- 
selves so  acceptable  to  Arganthdnius — king  of  Tart&ssus,  or 
at  least  king  of  part  of  that  r^on — ^that  he  urged  them  to 
relinquish  their  city  of  Phdkaea  and  establish  themselves  in  his 
terrritory,  offering  to  them  any  site  which  they  chose  to  occupy. 
Though  they  declined  this  tempting  offer,  yet  he  still  continued 


'  Strabo,  xviL  p.  8o3 ;  Aristot  Mirab. 
Ansc.  c.  S4-132. 

*  Herodot  i.  163.  Ol  9^  ««mu^ct 
oVroi  rcantXlpffi  fuuc^ai  irpSnoi  'EAA^- 

TvpinipiriP  KoX  rifr  *lfifip(fir  tcaJi  rip  Tap- 
rntrtrhr  oZrol  f  Iiriy  ol  mrrot«(tarrf  r  ipov- 
rUiXorro  Si  06  ffrpoyy^kpin  mwrh^,  iAA^ 


9*miitorr4potff» — the  expressions  are  re- 
markable. 

*  Herodot  i.  164,  165  gives  an  ex- 
ample of  the  jealousy  of  the  Chians  in 
respect  to  the  islands  called  (Ennssae. 

^  Ephorus,  Fragm.  52,  ed.  Marx ; 
Strabo,  vL  p.  267. 
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anxious  to  aid  them  against  dangers  at  home,  and  gave  them 
a  large  donation  of  money — whereby  they  were  enabled  at  a 
critical  moment  to  complete  their  fortifications.  Ai^anthdnius 
died  shortly  afterwards,  having  lived  (we  are  told)  to  the 
extraordinary  age  of  120  years,  of  which  he  had  reigned  eighty. 
The  Phdkaeans  had  probably  reason  to  repent  of  their  refusal ; 
since  in  no  very  long  time  their  town  having  been  taken  by 
the  Persians,  half  their  citizens  became  exiles,  and  were  obliged 
to  seek  a  precarious  abode  in  Corsica,  in  place  of  the  advan- 
tageous settlement  which  old  Arganth6nius  had  offered  to 
them  in  Tart^ssus.^ 

By  such  steps  did  the  Greeks  gradually  track  out  the  lines 
of  Fhenician  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  important 
accomplish  that  vast  improvement  in  their  geogra-  ^^SJ'** 
phical    knowledge— the    circumnavigation   of  what  K2SS5ig!r' 
Eratosthenes  and  Strabo  termed  "  our  sea,"  as  dis-  S^jJS!^"* 
tinguished  from  the  external  Ocean.*   Little  practical  J^'^^y* 
advantage  however  was  derived  from  the  discovery,  °"«*- 
which  was  only  made  during  the  last  years  of  Ionian  indepen- 
dence.   The  Ionian  cities  became  subjects  of  Persia,  and 
Phdkaea  especially  was  crippled  and  half-depopulated  in  the 
struggle.    Had  the  period  of  Ionian  enterprise  been  prolonged, 
we  should  probably  have  heard  of  other  Greek  settlements  in 
Iberia  and  Tartfissus, — over  and  above  Emporia  and  Rhodus, 
formed  by  the  Massaliots  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
Ebro, — ^as  well  as  of  increasing  Grecian  traffic  with  those 
regions.    The  misfortunes  of  Phdkaea  and  the  other  Ionic 
towns  saved  the  Phenicians  of  Tart^ssus  from  Grecian  inter- 
ference and  competition,  such  as  that  which  their  fellow- 
countrymen  in  Sicily  had  been  experiencing  for  a  century  and 
a  half. 

But  though  the  Ephesian  Artemis,  the  divine  protectress  of 
Phdkaean  emigration,  was  thus  prevented  from  becoming  con- 
secrated in  Tart6ssus  along  with  the  Tyrian  H6raklfis,  an 
impulse  not  the  less  powerful  was  given  to  the  imaginations 
of  philosophers  like  Thal^s  and  poets  like  Stesichorus — whose 
lives  cover  the  interval  between  the  supernatural  transport  of 
Kdkeus  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and  the  persevering,  well- 


'  Herodot  i.  165. 

*  'H  naSt  ifMS  edKBur^a  (Strabo) ;  r^Sc  r^t  OoXdrri}!  (Herod,  iv.  41). 
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planned,  exploration  which  emanated  from  Phdkaea.  While, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  Tynan  H6rakl6s  with  his  venerated 
temple  at  Gadte  furnished  a  new  locality  and  detsuls  for 
mythes  respecting  the  Grecian  H6rakl6s^on  the  other  hand, 
intelligent  Greeks  learnt  for  the  first  time  that  the  waters  sur- 
rounding their  island  and  the  Peloponnesus  formed  part  of 
a  sea  circumscribed  by  assignable  boundaries.  Continuous 
navigation  of  the  Phdkaeans  round  the  coasts,  first  of  the 
Adriatic,  next  of  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  to  the  Pillars  of  H6rakl6s 
and  Tart^us,  first  brought  to  light  this  important  fact  The 
hearers  of  Archilochus,  Simonidte  of  Amoi^s,  and  Kallinus, 
living  before  or  contemporary  with  the  voyage  of  Kdlaeus,  had 
no  known  sea-limit  either  north  of  Korkyra  or  west  of  Sicily : 
but  those  of  Anakreon  and  Hippdnax,  a  century  afterwards, 
found  the  Euxine,  the  Palus  Maeotis,  the  Adriatic,  the  Western 
Mediterranean,  and  the  Libyan  Syrtes,  all  so  Car  surveyed  as 
to  present  to  the  mind  a  definite  conception,  and  to  admit  of 
being  visibly  represented  by  Anaximander  on  a  map.  How- 
ever familiar  such  knowledge  has  now  become  to  us,  at  the 
time  now  under  discussion  it  was  a  prodigious  advance.  The 
Pillars  of  H^raklte,  especially,  remained  deeply  fixed  in 
the  Greek  mind,  as  a  terminus  of  human  adventure  and  aspira- 
tion :  of  the  Ocean  beyond,  men  were  for  the  most  part  content 
to  remain  ignorant 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  Phenicians,  as  coast 
OrcamiiaYi.  explorers,  were  even  more  enterprising  than  the  Ph6- 
S^aby  kaeans.  But  their  jealous  commercial  spirit  induced 
nidaiur  them  to  couccal  their  track, — to  give  information 
desigfnedly  false*  respecting  dangers  and  difficulties, — and 
even  to  drown  any  commercial  rivals  when  they  could  do  so 
with  safety.*  One  remarkable  Phenician  achievement,  how- 
ever, contemporary  with  the  period  of  Phdkaean  exploration, 
must  not  be  passed  over.  It  was  somewhere  about  600  B.C. 
that  they  circumnavigated  Africa ;  starting  from  the  Red  Sea, 
by  direction  of  the  Egyptian  king  Nekds,  son  of  Psamme- 
tichus — going  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Gadfts — and 
from  thence  returning  to  the  Nile. 

It  appears  that  Nek6s,  anxious  to  procure  a  water-com- 


*  The  geographer  Ptolemy,  with 
genuine  scientific  zeal,  complains  Utterly 
of  the  reserve  and  frauds  common  witn 


the  old  tiade^  respecting  the  conntries 

which  they  visited  (Ptolem.  Geogr.  1. 1 1). 

'  Strabo,  iii  p.  175, 176;  zvii.  p.  802. 
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munication  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean, 
began  digging  a  canal  from  the  former  to  the  Nile,  but  desisted 
from  the  undertaking  after  having  made  considerable  progress. 
In  prosecution  of  the  same  object,  he  despatched  these  Pheni- 
cians  on  an  experimental  voyage  from  the  Red  Sea  round 
Libya,  which  was  successfully  accomplished,  though  in  a  time 
not  less  than  three  years ;  for  during  each  autumn,  the  mari- 
ners landed  and  remained  on  shore  a  sufficient  time  to  sow 
their  seed  and  raise  a  crop  of  com.  They  reached  Egypt  again 
through  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  in  the  course  of  the  third  year, 
and  recounted  a  tale — "  which  (says  Herodotus)  others  may 
perhaps  believe,  but  I  cannot  believe  " — that  in  sailing  round 
Libya  they  had  the  sun  on  their  right  hand,  ue.^  to  the  north.^ 
The  reality  of  this  circumnavigation  was  confirmed  to 
Herodotus  by  various  Carthaginian  informants,'  and  Thudmim. 
he  himself  fully  believes  it  There  seems  good  SST^^ 
reason  for  sharing  in  his  belief,  though  several  able  ^^. 
critics  reject  the  tale  as  incredible.  The  Phenicians  ^"-^  ^ 
were  expert  and  daring  masters  of  coast  navigation,  m^Si,"*** 
and  in  going  round  Africa  they  had  no  occasion  ever  «*"»»««*• 
to  lose  sight  of  land.  We  may  presume  that  their  vessels 
were  amply  stored,  so  that  they  could  take  their  own  time, 
and  lie  by  in  bad  weather ;  we  may  also  take  for  granted  that 
the  reward  consequent  upon  success  was  considerable.  For 
any  other  mariners  then  existing,  indeed,  the  undertaking 
might  have  been  too  hard,  but  it  was  not  so  for  them,  and 
that  was  the  reason  why  Nek6s  chose  them.  To  such  reasons, 
which  show  the  story  to  present  no  intrinsic  incredibility  (that 
indeed  is  hardly  alleged  even  by  Mannert  and  others  who 


>  Herodot  vr,  42.  Ka2  tXrfov^  i/uA 
fihf  ob  vurrii,  dWtt  9h  M^  r4^,  dbi  irtpi- 

'  Herodot.  Otrm  fth  oMi  iyy^ff^ 
rvwoSnor  (i.  e,  ^  Aifi6ii  iyr4(rBri  iovtra 
vnu^^trror)  firrh  S^,  Kapxifi6pioi  tUriy  ol 
Arjrorrcs.  These  Carthaginians,  to 
whom  Herodotus  here  alludes,  told  him 
that  Libya  was  circumnavigable :  but 
it  does  not  seem  that  they  knew  of  any 
other  actual  circumnavigation  except 
that  of  the  Phenicians  sent  by  Nek6s  ; 
otherwise  Herodotus  would  have  made 
some  allusion  to  it,  instead  of  proceed- 
ing,  as  he  does  immediately,  to  tell  the 


story  of  the  Persian  Satast^s,  who  tried 
and  failed. 

The  testimony  of  the  Carthaginians 
is  so  far  valuable,  as  it  declares  their 
persuasion  of  the  truth  of  the  statement 
made  by  those  Phenicians. 

Some  critics  have  construed  the 
words,  in  which  Herodotus  alludes  to 
the  Carthaginians  as  his  informants,  as 
if  what  they  told  him  was  the  story  of 
the  fruitless  attempt  made  by  Sataspds. 
But  this  is  evidently  not  the  meaning  of 
the  historian:  he  brin^  forward  the 
opinion  of  the  Carthaginians  as  con- 
firmatory of  the  statement  made  by  the 
Phenicians  employed  by  Nekds. 
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disbelieve^  it),  we  may  add  one  other,  which  goes  far  to  prove 
it  positively  true.  They  stated  that  in  the  course  of  their 
circuit,  while  going  westward,  they  had  the  sun  on  their  right 
hand  (i.e.,  to  the  northward) ;  and  this  phaenomenon,  obser- 
vable according  to  the  season  even  when  they  were  within  the 
tropics,  could  not  fail  to  force  itself  on  their  attention  as  con- 
stant, after  they  had  reached  the  southern  temperate  zone. 
But  Herodotus  at  once  pronounces  this  part  of  the  story  to  be 
incredible,  and  so  it  might  appear  to  almost  every  man,  Greck,^ 
Phenician,  or  Egyptian,  not  only  of  the  age  of  Nekds,  but 
even  of  the  time  of  Herodotus,  who  heard  it ;  since  none  of 
them  possessed  either  actual  experience  of  the  phaenomena 
of  a  southern  latitude,  or  a  sufficiently  correct  theory  of  the 
relation  between  sun  and  earth,  to  understand  the  varying 
direction  of  the  shadows ;  and  few  men  would  consent  to  set 
aside  the  received  ideas  with  reference  to  the  solar  motions^ 
from  pure  confidence  in  the  veracity  of  these  Phenician  narra- 
tors. Now  that  under  such  circumstances  the  latter  should 
invent  the  tale  is  highly  improbable ;  and  if  th^  were  not 
inventors,  they  must  have  experienced  the  phenomenon  during 
the  southern  portion  of  their  transit 

Some  critics  disbelieve  this  circumnavigation,  from  supposing 
that  if  so  remarkable  an  achievement  had  really  taken  place 
once,  it  must  have  been  repeated,  and  practical  application 
must  have  been  made  of  it  But  though  such  a  suspicion  is 
not  unnatural,  with  those  who  recollect  how  great  a  revolution 
was  operated  when  the  passage  was  rediscovered  during  the 
fifteenth  century — ^yet  the  reasoning  will  not  be  found  appli- 
cable to  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  aera. 

Pure  scientific  curiosity,  in  that  agfe,  counted  for  nothing. 
The  motive  of  Nek6s  for  directing  this  enterprise  was  the  same 
as  that  which  had  prompted  him  to  dig  his  canal, — in  order 
that  he  might  procure  the  best  communication  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea.  But,  as  it  has  been  with 
the  north-west  passage  in  our  time,  so  it  was  with  the  circum- 
navigation of  Africa  in  his — the  proof  of  its  practicability  at 
the  same  time  showed  that  it  was  not  available  for  purposes 


'  Diodonu  (iii.  40)  talks  correct  lan- 
guage about  the  direction  of  the  shadows 
souwward  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer  (com- 
pare Pliny,  H.  N.  vi.  29) — one  mark  of 


the  extension  of  geographical  and  astro- 
nomical obsenrations  during  the  four 
intervening  centuries  between  him  Bud 
Herodotus. 
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of  traffic  or  communication,  looking  to  the  resources  then  at 
the  command  of  navigators — a  fact,  however,  which  could  not 
be  known  until  the  experiment  was  made.  To  pass  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Red  Sea  by  means  of  the  Nile  still  con- 
tinued to  be  the  easiest  way ;  either  by  aid  of  the  land  journey, 
which  in  the  times  of  the  Ptolemies  was  usually  made  from 
Koptos  en  the  Nile  to  Berenikd  on  the  Red  sea— or  by  means 
of  the  canal  of  Nekds,  which  Darius  afterwards  finished,  though 
it  seems  to  have  been  neglected  during  the  Persian  rule  in 
Egypt,  and  was  subsequently  repaired  and  put  to  service  under 
the  Ptolemies.  Without  any  doubt  the  successful  Phenician 
mariners  underwent  both  severe  hardship  and  great  real  perils, 
besides  those  still  greater  supposed  perils,  the  apprehension  of 
which  so  constantly  unnerved  the  minds  even  of  experienced 
and  resolute  men  in  the  unknown  Ocean.  Such  was  the  force 
of  these  terrors  and  difficulties,  to  which  there  was  no  known 
termination,  upon  the  mind  of  the  Achaemenid  Satasp^s  (upon 
whom  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa  was  imposed  as  a  penalty 
*•  worse  than  death "  by  Xerxfis,  in  commutation  of  a  capitsil 
sentence),  that  he  returned  without  having  finished  the  circuit, 
though  by  so  doing  he  forfeited  his  life.  He  affirmed  that  he 
had  sailed  "  until  his  vessel  stuck  fast,  and  could  move  on  no 
farther" — ^a  persuasion  not  uncommon  in  ancient  times  and 
even  down  to  Columbus,  that  there  was  a  point,  beyond  which 
the  Ocean,  either  from  mud,  sands,  shallows,  fogs,  or  accumu- 
lations of  sea-weed,  was  no  longer  navigable.^ 


'  Skylax,  after  following  the  line  of 
coast  fix>in  the  Mediterranean  outside  of 
the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  then  south- 
westward  alon^  Africa  as  far  as  the 
island  of  Kerne,  goes  on  to  say,  that 
*'  beyond  KemS  the  sea  is  no  longer 
navigable  from  shallows  and  mud  and 
seaweed" — Tris  9^  Kdprris  rfitrw  rii  M» 
KciMt  oifiUri  iffri  irKaffrh  5i&  fipax^nrra 
$a\idmis  icol  miKhw  icai  ^vkos>  'E0t1  9h 
rh  ^KQS  rjjs  Sox^i|9  rh  irKdros  icai  ttrfl»-> 
Ocr  i^b,  SKTTt  K€rr€ty  (Skylax,  c  109). 
Nearchus,  on  undertaking  his  voyage 
down  the  Indus  and  from  thence  into 
the  Persian  Gulf,  is  not  certain  whether 
the  external  sea  will  be  found  navigable 
— tl  Ml  itXmT6s  yi  4cruf  6  ro^  it6mos 
(Nearchi  Periplus,  p.  2:  compare  p. 
40  ap.  Geogr.  Minor,  vol.  i.  ed.  Hud- 
sod).  Pytheas  described  the  neighbour- 


hood of  Thuld  as  a  sort  of  chaos — a 
medley  of  earth,  sea  and  air,  in  which 
you  could  neither  walk  nor  sail — otfrc 
fti  Koff  aMiw  ^^px*^  «^«  BiKaffaa 
olh-c  A^p,  kKhk  ir^Kpifii  rt  iic  ro&rmr 
9Xt6fiOPt  BaXQUTfrt^  iouchs,  iv  f  ^<rl  r^v 
yrjy  koX  riiv  BdXjourffw  atupucOeu  «al  rh 
a^fiwcarra,  Koi  rovrop  Ss  or  Scorer  cTkcu 
rw  HXmp,  /u^Tf  iropcvrbr  fifrr^  irKurhy 
Myxoma'  rh  fi^podp  r^  irAc^/tori  iouehs 
tdrrhs  (Pytheas)  iupeucipoif  ri?iXa  Si 
\4yuy  4^  iueoris  (Strabo,  ii.  p.  ioa). 
Again,  tiie  priests  of  Memphis  told 
Herodotus  tnat  their  conquering  hero 
Sesostris  had  equipped  a  fleet  in  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  and  made  a  voyage  into 
the  Erythraean  Sea,  subjugating  people 
everywhere,  "  until  he  came  to  a  sea  no 
longer  navigable  from  shallows  "  oinc4ri 
9\itHi¥  ^h  fipax^mr  (Herod.  iL  109). 
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Now  we  learn  from  hence  that  the  enterprise^  even  by  those 
who  believed  the  narrative  of  Nekds's  captains,  was  regarded 


Plato  represents  the  sea  without  the 
Pillars  of  H6rakl^  as.  impenetrable  and 
unfit  for  navigation,  in  consequence  of 
the  large  admixture  of  earth,  mud,  or 
vegetable  covering,  which  had  arisen  in 
it  from  the  disruption  of  the  great  is- 
land or  continent  Atlantis  (Timseus,  p. 
2$  ;  and  Kritias,  p.  lo) ;  which  pas- 
sages  are  ^ell-illustrated  by  the  Scho- 
liast, who  seems  to  have  read  geogra- 
phical descriptions  of  the  character  of 
this  outer  sea — rovro  ttaX  ol  rohs  ixtlv^ 
tivovi  l(rropovyT9S  Kiyowny,  &s  irdma 

tk  iffrlr  lk6s  Tit,  iwnroXiCovros  0Saro9 
oif  woWov,  Ktd  fiordm/is  hn/^KuvofUnis 
to6t^.  See  also  Plutarch's  fancy  of  the 
dense,  earthy,  and  viscous  Kronian  sea 
(some  days  to  the  westward  of  Britain), 
in  which  a  ship  could  with  difficult^ 
advance,  and  only  by  means  of  severe 
pulling'  with  the  oars  (Plutarch,  De 
Fade  m  Orbe  Lunae,  c  26,  p.  941).  So 
again  in  the  two  geographical  produc- 
tions in  verse  by  Rufus  Festus  Avienus 
(Hudson,  Geogr.  Minor,  vol.  iv,,  De- 
scriptio  Orbis  Terrse,  v.  57,  and  Ora 
Maritima,  v.  406-415) :  in  the  first  of 
these  two,  the  density  of  the  water  of 
the  Western  Ocean  is  ascribed  to  its 
being  saturated  with  salt— in  the  second, 
we  have  shallows,  large  quantities  of 
sea-weed,  and  wild  beasts  swimming 
about,  which  the  Carthaginian  Himilco 
afiirmed  himself  to  have  seen : — 

'*  Plerumque  ponro  tenue  tendttur  salum, 
Ut  vix  arenas  subjacentes  occulat ; 
Exsoperat  autem  guii^tem  ^cus  frequeos 
Atque  impeditur  mstus  ex  uligine : 
Vis  vel  ferarum  pelazus  omne  internatat, 
Mutusque  terror  ex  tens  habitat  freta. 
HflBc  oum  HimUco  Poenus  Oceano  super 
S^tctass*  semet  et  probasse  rettuUt : 
HsBC  DOS,  ab  imis  Punicorum  annalibus 
IVolata  loQgo  tempore,  edidimus  tibi." 

Compare  also  v.  115-130  of  the  same 

poem,  where  the  author  again  quotes 

from  a  voyage  of  Himilco,   who  had 

been  four  months  in  the  ocean  outside 

of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules : — 

"  Sic  nulla  late  flabra  propellunt  ratem» 
Sic  sc^nis  humor  aequons  pigri  stupe^ 
Adjiat  et  iilud,  plurimum  inter  ^rgites 
Extare  fucum,  et  saepe  viigulti  vice 
Retinere  puppim,"  &c 

The  dead  calm,  mud,  and  shallows  of 
the  external  ocean  are  touched  upon  by 
Aristot  Meteorolog.  ii.  i,  14,  and  seem 
to  have  been  a  favourite  subject  of  de- 


clamation with  the  rhetors  of  the  Au- 
^tan  age.  See  Seneca,  Suasoriar. 
1.  I. 

£ven  the  companions  and  contempo- 
raries of  Columbus,  when .  navigation 
had  made  such  comparative  progress, 
still  retained  much  of  these  fears  respect- 
ing the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the 
umcnown  ocean  : — *'  Le  tableau  exag^r^ 
(observes  A.  von  Humboldt,  Examen 
Critique  de  PHistoire  de  la  G^ographie, 
t  iiL  p.  95)  que  la  ruse  ^es  Pheniciens 
avait  trace  des  difficult^  au'opposaient 
k  la  navigation  au  delit  aes  Colonnes 
d'Hercule,  de  Cem^,  et  de  I'De  Sacrfe 
(lem^),  le  fucus,  le  limon,  le  manque  de 
fond,  et  le  calme  perp^el  de  la  mer, 
ressemble  d*une  maniere  frappante  aux 
r^dts  animes  des  premiers  compagnons 
de  Colomb." 

Columbus  was  the  first  man  who  tra- 
versed the  sea  of  Sargasso,  or  area  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  south  of  the  Azores,, 
where  it  is  covered  by  an  immense  mass 
of  sea-weed  for  a  space  six  or  seven 
times  as  large  as  France :  the  alarm  of 
his  crew  at  this  unexpected  spectacle 
was  considerable.  The  sea-weed  is 
sometimes  so  thickly  accumulated,  that 
it  requires  a  considerable  wind  to  impel 
the  vessel  through  it  The  remarks  and 
comparisons  of  M.  von  Humboldt  in 
reference  to  ancient  and  modem  naviga- 
tion are  hifi;hly  interesting  (Examen. 
ut  sup,  pp.  ^,  88,  91,  &c). 

J.  M.  Gesner  (Dissertat  de  Naviga- 
tionibus  extra  Columnas  Herculis,  sect. 
6  and  7)  has  a  good  defence  of  the  story 
told  by  Herodotus.  Major  Rennell  also 
adopts  the  same  view,  and  shows  by 
many  arguments  how  much  easier  the 
drcumnavieation  was  from  the  East 
than  from  me  West  (Geograph.  System 
of  Herodotus,  p.  680) :  compare  Ukert, 
Geograph.  der  Griechen  und  Romer, 
vol.  i.  p.  61 ;  Mannert,  Geog.  d.  G.  und 
Romer,  vol.  i.  p.  19-26.  G^sellin  (Re- 
cherches  sur  la  Geogr.  des  Anc.  L  p. 
149)  and  Mannert  both  reject  the  story 
as  not  worthy  of  belief :  Heeren  defendis 
it  (Ideen  iil>er  den  Verkehr  der  Alten 
Welt,  i.  3,  p.  86-95). 

Agatharcnides,  in  the  second  century, 
B.  a,  pronounces  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa,  southward  of  the  Red  Sea,  to  be 
as  yet  unexamined :  he  treats  it  as  a 
matter  of  certainty  however  that  the  sea 
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as  at  once  desperate  and  unprofitable;  but  doubtle^  many 
persons  treated  it  as  a  mere  "Phenician  lie'*^  (to  use  an 
expression  proverbial  in  ancient  times).  The  circumnavigation 
of  Libya  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  projects  conceived  by 
Alexander  the  Great*  We  may  readily  believe  that  if  he  had 
lived  longer,  it  would  have  been  confided  to  Nearchus  or  some 
other  officer  of  the  like  competence,  and  in  all  probability 
would  have  succeeded,  especially  since  it  would  have  been 
undertaken  from  the  eastward — to  the  great  profit  of  geogra- 
phical knowledge  among  the  ancients,  but  with  little  advan- 
tage to  their  commerce.  There  is  then  adequate  reason  for 
admitting  that  these  Phenicians  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  from  the  East  about  600  B.C.,  more  than  2000  years 
earlier  than  Vasco  de  Gama  did  the  same  thing  from  the 


to  the  south-westward  is  continuous 
with  the  Western  Ocean  (De  Rubro 
Mari,  Geogr.  Minores,  ed.  Huds.  v.  L 

p.  II). 

'  Strabo,  iii.  p.  170.  Satasp6s  (the 
unsnccessiul  Persian  circumnavigator  of 
Libya,  mentioned  just  above)  had  vio- 
lated the  daughter  of  another  Persian 
nobleman,  Zopyrus  son  of  Megabyzus, 
and  Xerx6s  had  given  orders  that  he 
should  be  crucified  for  this  act :  his 
mother  begged  him  off  by  suggesting 
that  he  sh(^d  be  condemned  to  some- 
thing ** worse  than  death" — the  cir- 
cumnavigation of  Libya  (Herod,  iv.  43). 
Two  things  are  to  be  remarked  in  re- 
spect to  his  voyage : — I.  He  took  with 
him  a  ship  and  seamen  from  ^Tpt ;  we 
are  not  told  that  they  were  Phenidan  ; 
probably  no  other  mariners  than  Phe- 
nidans  were  competent  to  such  a  voy- 
age— and  even  if  the  crew  of  Satasp^s 
had  been  Phenidans,  he  could  not  offer 
rewards  for  success  equal  to  those  at 
the  disposal  of  Nekds.  2.  He  began 
his  enterprise  from  the  Strait  of  Gib- 
raltar instead  of  from  the  Red  Sea ;  now 
it  seems  that  the  current  between  Mada- 
gascar and  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa 
sets  venr  strongly  towards  die  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  so  that  while  it  greatly 
assists  the  southerly  voyage,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  makes  return  bv  the  same  way 
very  difficult  (See  Humboldt,  £x- 
amen  Criti<jue  de  PHistoire  de  la  G^- 
graphic,  t  l  p.  3433.)  Strabo  however 
affirms  that  all  those  who  had  tried  to 
drcumnavigate  Africa,  both  from  the 
Red  Sea  and  from  the  Strait  of  Gib- 


raltar, had  been  forced  to  return  with- 
out success  (L  p.  32),  so  that  most 
people  believed  that  there  was  a  con- 
tinuous isthmus  which  rendered  it  im- 
practicable to  go  by  sea  from  the  one 
point  to  the  other ;  he  is  himself  how- 
ever persuaded  that  the  Atlantic  is 
eif^ovs  on  both  sides  of  Africa,  and 
therefore  that  circumnavigation  is  pos- 
sible. He  as  well  as  Posddonius  (iL  p. 
98-100)  disbelieved  the  tale  of  the  Phe- 
nidans sent  by  Nek6s.  He  must  have 
derived  his  complete  conviction,  that 
Libya  might  be  circumnavigated,  from 
geographical  theory,  which  led  him  to 
contract  the  dimensions  of  that  continent 
southward — inasmuch  as  the  thing  in 
his  belief  never  had  been  done,  though 
often  attempted.  Mannert.  (Geog.  d. 
G.  und  Rom.  L  p.  24)  erroneously  says 
that  Strabo  and  others  foundea  their 
belief  on  the  narrative  of  Herodotus. 

It  is  worth  while  remarking  that 
Strabo  cannot  have  read  the  story  in 
Herodotus  with  much  attention,  since 
he  mentions  Darius  as  the  king  who 
sent  the  Phenidans  round  Africa,  not 
Nekds ;  nor  does  he  take  notice  of  the 
remarkable  statement  of  these  navi- 
gators respecting  the  position  of  the 
sun.  There  were  doubtless  many  apo- 
cryphal narratives  current  in  his  time 
respectins;  attempts,  successful  and  un- 
successfru,  to  circumnavigate  Africa,  as 
we  may  see  by  the  tale  of  Eudoxus 
(Strabo,  ii.  98 ;  Cornel.  Nep.  ap.  Plin. 
H.  N.  ii  67,  who  gives  the  story  very 
differently ;  and  Pomp.  Mela,  iii.  9). 

*  Arrian,  Exp.  Al.  vii.  i,  2. 
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West ;  though  the  discovery  was  in  the  first  instance  of  no 
avail,  either  for  commerce  or  for  geographical  science. 

Besides  the  maritime  range  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  their  trade 
by  land  in  the  interior  of  Asia  was  of  great  value  and  impor* 
tance.  They  were  the  speculative  merchants  who  directed 
CaraTan-  the  march  of  the  caravans  laden  with  Assyrian  and 
eaxriedonby  Egyptian  products  across  the  deserts  which  separated 
S^""'  them  from  inner  Asia  ^-an  operation  which  presented 
hardly  less  difficulties,  considering  the  Arabian  depredators 
whom  they  were  obliged  to  conciliate  and  even  to  employ  as 
carriers,  than  the  longest  coast  voyage.  They  seem  to  have 
stood  alone  in  antiquity  in  their  willingness  to  brave,  and  their 
ability  to  surmount,  the  perils  of  a  distant  land-traffic ; '  and 
their  descendants  at  Carthage  and  Utica  were  not  less  active 
in  pushing  caravans  far  into  the  interior  of  Africa. 


'  Herodot  L  I.  ♦od'i^aj — iatayu^ioP' 
rat  ^pria  *K<nHfpti,  tc  koX  Klylnrria* 

'  See  the  valoable  chapter  in  Heeren 
(Ueber  den  Verkehr  der  Alten  Welt,  L 
2.     Abschn.  4,  p.  96)  about  the  land 


trade  of  the  Phenidans. 

The  twenty-seventh  chapter  of  the 
Prophet  EzAid  presents  a  striking 
pictaK  Of  the  ge^  commerce  of 
Tyre. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 


ASSYRIANS — ^BABYLON. 


The  name  of  the  Assyrians  who  formed  one  wing  of  this 
early  system  of  intercourse  and  commerce,  rests  Assyrians 
chidly  upon  the  great  cities  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon.  ^e^Jests 
To  the  Assyrians  of  Nineveh  (as  has  been  already  Ni!5Sch°and 
mentioned)  is  ascribed  in  early  times  a  very  exten-  Babylon. 
sive  empire,  covering  much  of  Upper  Asia,  as  well  as  Mesopo- 
tamia or  the  country  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris, 
Respecting  this  empire — its  commencement,  its  extent,  or 
even  the  mode  in  which  it  was  put  down — nothing  certain  can 
be  affirmed.  But  it  seems  unquestionable  that  many  great 
and  flourishing  cities — and  a  population  inferior  in  enterprise, 
but  not  in  industry,  to  the  Phenicians — were  to  be  found  on 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  in  times  anterior  to  the  first  Olym- 
piad. Of  these  cities,  Nineveh  on  the  Tigris  and  Babylon  on 
the  Euphrates  were  the  chief  :^  the  latter  being  in  some  sort 
of  dependence,  probably,  on  the  sovereigns  of  Nineveh,  yet 
governed  by  kings  or  chiefs  of  its  own,  and  comprehending  an 
hereditary  order  of  priests  named  Chaldaeans,  masters  of  all 
the  science  and  literature  as  well  as  of  the  religious  ceremonies 
current  among  the  people,  and  devoted  from  very  early  times 
to  that  habit  of  astronomical  observation  which  their  brilliant 
sky  so  much  favoured. 

The  people  called  Assyrians  or  Syrians  (for  among  the 
Greek  authors  no  constant  distinction  is  maintained  between 
the  two^  were  distributed  over  the  wide  territory  bounded 


>  Herodot.  i.  178.  Tif»  «*  *A<r<n/pfi)s 
dffri  lUw  KQ9  KoX  dCXAa  woXUrfUpra  fuydka 
w&kXd:  rh  9k  hvoitMrr6r«rov  itaX  Itrxfp^' 
TMTor,  Kol  Irtfa  ^if  riif  Nlrov  hwoffrvrov 

The  existence  of  these  and  several 
other  great  cities  is  an  important  item 
to  be  taken  in,  in  onr  conception  of  the 


old  Assyria :  Opis  on  the  Ti|;ris,  and 
Sittak6  very  near  the  Tigns,  were 
among  them  (Xenoph.  Anab.  ii.  4,  13- 
25) :  compare  Diodor.  ii.  1 1. 

■  Herodot.  i.  72  ;  iii.  90^1 ;  vii.  63  : 
Strabo,  xvi.  p.  736,  also  ii.  p.  S4,  in 
which  he  takes  exception  to  the  distri- 
bution of  the  olxovfiini  (inhabited  por- 
tion of  the  globe)  made  by  Eratosthenes, 
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on  the  east  by  Mount  Zagros  and  its  north-westerly  continua- 
tion towards  Mount  Ararat,  by  which  they  were  separated 
from  the  Medes — and  extending  from  thence  westward  and 
southward  to  the  Euxine  Sea,  the  river  Halys,  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf— thus  covering  the  whole 
course  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  south  of  Armenia,  as  well 
as  Syria  and  Syria-Palaestine,  and  the  territory  eastward  of 
Chaldeans  ^^^  Halys  callcd  Kappadokia,  But  the  Chaldean 
^rfCTof*  order  of  priests  appears  to  have  been  peculiar  to 
p^*'^  Babylon  and  other  towns  in  its  territory,  especially 
between  that  city  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  vast,  rich,  and 
lofty  temple  of  B^lus  in  that  city  served  them  at  once  as  a 
place  of  worship  and  an  astronomical  observatory.  It  was 
the  paramount  ascendency  of  this  order  which  seems  to  have 
caused  the  Babylonian  people  generally  to  be  spoken  of  as 
Chaldaeans — ^though  some  writers  have  supposed,  without  any 
good  proof,  a  conquest  of  Assyrian  Babylon  by  barbarians 
called  Chaldaeans  from  the  mountains  near  the  Euxine.^ 

There  were  exaggerated  statements  respecting  the  antiquity 
Thdr  astro-  of  their  astronomical  observations,  which  cannot  be 
^mtiou.  traced  as  of  definite  and  recorded  date  higher  than 
the  aera  of  Nabonassar*  (747  B.c),  as  well  as  respecting  the 


because  it  did  not  include  in  the  same 
compartment  {tri^payU)  Syria  proper 
and  Mesopotamia ;  he  calls  Ninus  and 
Semiramis,  Syrians.  Herodotus  con- 
siders the  Armenians  as  colonists  from 
the  Phrygians  (vii,  73). 

The  Homeric  names  *Api/wif  'Eptfi" 
fioi  (the  first  in  the  Iliad,  ii  783,  the 
second  in  the  Odjrssey,  iv.  S4)  coincide 
with  the  Oriental  name  of  this  race 
Aram :  it  seems  more  ancient  in  the 
Greek  habits  of  speech,  than  Syriani 
(see  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  785). 

The  Hesiodic  Catalo^e  too,  as  well 
as  St^chorus,  recogmsed  ArtUms  as 
the  son  of  Herm^  by  Throni^  daughter 
of  B61us  (Hesiod,  Frag.  29,  ed.  Markt- 
scheffel ;  Strabo,  i.  p.  42). 

'  Heeren,  in  his  account  of  the  Baby- 
lonians (Ideen  iiber  den  Verkehr  der 
Alten  Welt,  part  L  Abtheilung  2,  p. 
168),  speaks  of  this  conquest  of  Babylon 
by  Chaldsean  barbarians  from  the  north- 
em  mountains  as  a  certain  fact,  explain- 
ing the  great  development  of  the  Baby- 
lonian empire  under  Nabopolasar  and 
Nebuchadnezzar  from  630-580  B.C.;  it 


was  (he  thinks)  the  new  Chaldsean  con- 
querors who  thus  extended  their  do- 
minion over  Judaea  and  Phenida. 

I  agree  with  Volney  (Chronolo^e  des 
Babyioniens,  ch.  x.  p.  215)  in  thmking 
this  statement  both  unsupported  and 
improbable.  Mannert  seems  to  sup- 
pose the  Chaldaeans  of  Arabian  origin 
(Geogr.  der  G.  und  Rom.,  part  v.  s.  2, 
ch.  xiL  p.  419).  The  passages  of  Strabo 
(xvi.  p.  739)  are  more  favourable  to  this 
opinion  than  to  that  of  Heeren ;  but  we 
make  out  nothing  distinct  respecting  the 
Chaldaeans  except  that  they  were  the 
priestly  order  among  the  Assyrians  of 
Babylon,  as  thev  are  expressly  termed 
by  Herodotus — is  hdyovci  ol  XaXdo£»t, 
iirrts  roirw  rod  Bwv  (of  Zeus  B^us) 
(Herodot  i.  181). 

'  The  earliest  Chaldaean  astronomical 
observation,  known  to  the  astronomer 
Ptolemy,  both  precise  and  of  ascer- 
tained date  to  a  degree  sufficient  for 
scientific  use,  was  a  lunar  ecUpse  of  tiie 
19th  March  721  B.  a — ^the  27th  3rear  c4 
the  aera  of  Nabonassar  (Idder,  Ueber 
die  Astronomischen  Beobachtnngen  der 
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extent  of  their  acquired  knowledge,  so  largely  blended  with 
astrological  fancies  and  occult  influences  of  the  heavenly  bodies 


Alten,  p.  19,  Berlin,  1806).  Had 
Ptolemy  known  any  older  obsenratioDS 
conforming  to  these  conditions,  he 
would  not  nave  omitted  to  notice  them : 
his  own  words  in  the  Almagest  testify 
how  much  he  yalued  the  knowledge 
and  comparison  of  observfitions  taken  at 
distant  intervals  (Almagest,  b.  3.  p.  63, 
ap.  Ideler,  /.  c,  p.  i),  and  at  the  same 
time  imply  that  he  had  none  more 
ancient  thian  the  sera  of  Nabonassar 
(Aim.  iiL  p.  77,  ap.  IdeL  p.  169). 

That  the  Chaloseans  had  beoi,  long 
before  this  period,  in  the  habit  of  ob- 
serving the  neavens,  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt ;  and  the  exactness  of  those 
observations  cited  bv  Ptolemy  implies 
(according  to  the  juogement  of  Ideler, 
is,  p.  167)  lon£  previous  practice.  The 
penod  of  223  lunations,  after  which  the 
moon  reverts  nearly  to  the  same  posi- 
tions in  reference  to  the  apsides  and 
nodes,  and  after  which  eclipses  return 
nearly  in  the  same  order  and  magni- 
tude, appears  to  have  been  discovered 
by  the  Chaldseans  {**  Defectus  ducentis 
vie;inti  tribus  mensibus  redire  in  suos 
orbes  certum  est,"  Pliny,  H.  N.  ii«  13), 
and  they  deduced  from  hence  the  mean 
daily  motions  of  the  moon  with  a  degree 
of  accuracy  which  differs  only  by  four 
seconds  from  modem  lunar  tables  (Ge- 
minus,  Isagoge  in  Arati  Phsenomena, 
c.  15 :  Ideler,  /.  c,  pp.  153,  154,  and 
in  his  Handbuch  der  Chronologic,  voL 
i.  Absch.  ii  p.  207). 

There  seem  to  have  been  Chaldaean 
observations,  both  made  and  recorded, 
of  much  greater  antiquity  than  the  sera 
of  Nabonassar ;  though  we  cannot  lay 
much  stress  on  the  date  of  1903  years 
anterior  to  Alexander  the  GrcAt,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Simplidus  (ad  Aristot 
de  Coelo,  p.  123)  as  oeing  the  earliest 
period  of  the  Chaldsean  observations  sent 
from  Babylon  by  Kallisthen^s  to  Aris- 
totle. Ideler  thinks  that  the  Chaldsean 
observations  anterior  to  the  sera  of  Na- 
bonassar were  useless  to  astronomers 
from  the  want  of  some  fixed  sera,  or 
definite  cycle,  to  identify  the  date  of 
each  of  them.  The  common  civil  year 
of  the  Chaldseans  had  been  from  the 
beginning  (like  that  of  the  Greeks)  a 
lunar  year,  kept  in  a  certain  degree  of 
harmony  with  the  sun  by  cycles  of  lunar 
years  and  intercalation.    Down  to  the 
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sera  of  Nabonassar,  the  calendar  was  iii 
confusion,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
verify  either  the  time  of  accession  of 
the  kings  or  that  of  astronomical  phse- 
nomena  observed,  except  the  dajrs  and 
months  of  this  lunar  year.  In  the  reign 
of  Nabonassar  the  astronomers  at  Baby« 
Ion  introduced  (not  into  civil  use,  but 
for  their  own  purposes  and  records)  the 
Egyptian  solar  year — of  365  days,  or  I9 
months  of  thirty  days  each,  with  five 
added  days,  beginning  with  the  first  of 
the  month  Thoth,  the  commencement 
of  the  Egyptian  year— and  they  thus 
first  obtainea  a  continuous  and  accurate 
mode  of  marking  the  date  of  events.  It 
is  not  meant  that  the  t^haldseans  then 
for  the  first  time  obtained  from  the 
Egyptians  the  knowUdge  of  the  solar 
year  of  36 J  days,  but  that  thev  then  for 
the  first  time  adopted  it  in  their  nota- 
tion of  time  for  astronomical  puiposes, 
fixing  the  precise  moment  at  wnich  they 
began.  Nor  is  there  the  least  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  sera  of  Nabonassar 
coincided  with  any  political  revolution 
or  change  of  dynasty.  Ideler  discusses 
this  point  (pp.  146-173,  and  Handbuch 
der  Chronoi.  pp.  215-220).  Syncellu« 
might  correctly  say — *Kitb  Vofiovoffdpov 
robs  xp^^ovs  rijs  r&r  dffrp^v  itapwnip4i' 
tr^^s  XaKhmoi  ^Kpi^wraif  (Chronc^.  p. 
207). 

We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  back 
reckonings  of  the  Chaldseans  for  periods 
of  720,000,  490,000,  470,000  years, 
mentioned  by  Cicero,  Diodorus  and 
Pliny  (Cicero,  De  Divin.  ii.  46 ;  Diod. 
ii.  31 ;  Pliny,  H.  N.  viL  57)  and  seem- 
ingly presented  by  Berosus  and  others 
as  the  preface  of  Babylonian  history. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  Ptolemy  always 
cited  the  Chaldsean  observations  as 
made  by  "M^  ChaUUBans,^*  never  nam- 
ing  any  individual ;  though  in  all  the 
other  obsenrations  to  which  he  alludes, 
he  is  very  scrupulous  in  particularising 
the  name  of  tne  observer.  Doubtless 
he  found  the  Chaldsean  observations 
registered  just  in  this  manner  ;  a  point 
which  illustrates  what  is  said  in  the 
text  respecting  the  collective  character 
of  their  civilization,  and  the  want  of 
individual  development  or  prominent 
genius. 

The  superiority  of  the  Chaldaean 
priests  to  the  Egyptian  as  astronomical 
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on  human  aflfairs.  But  however  incomplete  their  knowledge 
may  appear  when  judged  by  the  standard  of  after-times,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  compared  with  any  of  their  contem- 
poraries of  the  sixth  century  B.C  (either  Egyptians,  Greeks,  or 
Asiatics)  they  stood  pre-eminent,  and  had  much  to  teach,  not 
only  to  Thal^  and  Pythagoras,  but  even  to  later  inquirers^ 
sudi  as  Eudoxus  and  Aristotle.  The  conception  of  the  re- 
volving celestial  sphere,  the  gnomon,  and  the  division  of  the 
day  into  twelve  parts,  are  affirmed  by  Herodotus*  to  have 
been  first  taught  to  the  Greeks  by  the  Babylonians  ;  and  the 
continuous  observation  of  the  heavens  both  by  the  Egyptian 
and  Chaldaean  priests,  had  determined  with  considerable 
exactness  both  the  duration  of  the  solar  year  and  other  longer 
periods  of  astronomical  recurrence:  thus  impressing  upon 
intelligent  (jreeks  the  imperfection  of  their  own  calendars, 
and  furnishing  them  with  a  basis  not  only  for  enlarged  obser- 
vations of  their  own,  but  also  for  the  discovery  and  application 
of  those  mathematical  theories  whereby  astronomy  first  became 
a  science. 

It  was  not  only  the  astronomical  acquisitions  of  the 
priestly  caste  which  distinguished  the  early  Babylonians. 
Babylonia—  The  social  coudition,  the  fertility  of  the  country,  the 
JSrfiJJtiS"  dense  population,  and  the  persevering  industry  of 
and  fertility.  ^^  inhabitants,  were  not  less  remarkable.  Respect- 
ing Nineveh,*  once  the  greatest  of  the  Assyrian  cities,  we 


observers  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that 
Ptolemy,  though  living  at  Alexandria, 
never  mentions  the  latter  as  astrono- 
mers,  nor  cites  any  Egyptian  observa- 
tions ;  while  he  cites  thirteen  ChalcUean 
observations  in  the  years  B.  &  721,  720, 
523,  502,  491,  383,  382,  24s,  237,  229: 
the  first  ten  being  observations  of  lunar 
eclipses ;  the  last  three,  of  conjunctions 
of  planets  and  fixed  stars  (Idder, 
Handbuch  der  Chrondogie,  voL  i. 
Ab.  ii.  p.  195-199)' 

^  Herodot  ii.  109. 

'  The  ancient  Ninus  or  Nineveh  was 
situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  nearly  opposite  the  modem  town 
of  Mousul  or  Mosul.  Herodotus  (i. 
193)  and  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  737)  both  speak 
of  it  as  being  destroyed ;  but  Tacitus 
(Ann.  xii.  13)  and  Ammian.  MarceU. 
(xviiL  7)  mention  it  as  subsisting.  Its 
ruins  had  been  long  remarked  (see  The- 


venot,  Voyages,  liv.  L  ch.  xi.  p.  176, 
and  Niebuhr,  Reisen,  voL  ii.  p.  360), 
but  have  never  been  examined  carefully 
until  recently  by  Rich,  Layard,  and 
others:  see  Ritter,  West-Asien,  b.  iiL 
Abtheil.  iii.  Abschn.  i.  s.  45.  p.  171- 
221 ;  and  Forbiger,  Handbuch  der 
Alten  Geographie,  s.  96,  p.  612  ;  and 
above  all  me  interesting  work  of  Mr. 
Layard,  who  has  procured  from  the 
spot  so  many  valuable  remains  of  an- 
ti(mit^. 

Ktesias,  according  to  Diodorus  (ii.  3)^ 
placed  Ninus  or  Nineveh  on  the  £u- 
phrates,  which  we  must  presume  to  be 
an  inadvertence — probably  of  Diodorus 
himself,  for  KtSsias  would  be  less  likely 
ths&i  he  to  confoimd  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris.  Compare  Wesseling  ad 
Diodor.  ii.  3,  and  Bahr  ad  Ktesise 
Fragm.  ii.  Assyr.  p.  392. 
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have  no  good  information,  nor  can  we  safely  reason  from  the 
analogy  of  Babylon,  inasmuch  as  the  peculiarities  of  the  latter 
were  altogether  determined  by  the  Euphrates,  while  Nineveh 
was  seated  considerably  farther  north,  and  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Tigris.  But  Herodotus  gives  us  valuable  particulars 
respecting  Babylon  as  an  eye-witness.  We  may  judge  by 
his  account,  representing  its  condition  after  much  suffering 
from  the  Persian  conquest,  what  it  had  been  a  century  earlier 
in  the  days  of  its  full  splendour. 

The  neighbouring  territory,"  receiving  but  little  rain,*  owed 
its  fertility  altogether  to  the  annual  overflowing  of  the 
Euphrates,  on  which  the  labour  bestowed,  for  the  purpose  of 
limiting,  regularising,  and  diffusing  its  supply  of  water,  was 
stupendous.  Embankments  along  the  river — artificial  reser- 
voirs in  connexion  with  it  to  receive  an  excessive  increase- 
new  curvilinear  channels  dug  for  the  water  in  places  where 
the  stream  was  too  straight  and  rapid — broad  and  deep 
canals  crossing  the  whole  space  between  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris,  and  feeding  numerous  rivulets  ^  or  ditches  which 
enabled  the  whole  breadth  of  land  to  be  irrigated — all  these 
toilsome  applications  were  requisite  to  ensure  due  moisture 
for  the  Babylonian  soil  But  they  were  rewarded  with  an 
exuberance  of  produce,  in  the  various  descriptions  of  grain, 
such  as  Herodotus  hardly  dares  to  particularise.  The  country 
produced  no  trees  except  the  date-palm ;  which  was  turned 
to  account  in  many  different  ways,  and  from  the  fruit  of 
which,  both  copious  and  of  extraordinary  size,  wine  as  well 
as  bread  was  made.'    Moreover,  Babylonia  was  still  more 


*  Herodot  i.  193.  *H  yri  r&y  'Acav- 
pW  0CTCU  fth  h\ly^ — while  he  speaks 
of  rain  falling  at  Thebes  in  Egypt  as  a 
prodigy,  which  never  happened  except 
jnst  at  the  moment  when  the  country 
was  conquered  by  Cambvs^s — ob  yitp 
Ml  Btrai  rk  dvw  rris  Ahyvwrov  rh  «■«- 
pdMta^  (iii.  10).  It  is  not  unimportant  to 
notice  this  distinction  between  the  /title 
rain  of  Babylonia,  and  the  no  rain  of 
Upper  Egypt — as  a  mark  of  measured 
assertion  in  the  historian  from  whom 
so  much  of  our  knowledge  of  Grecian 
history  is  derived. 

It  chanced  to  rain  hard  during  the 
four  days  which  the  traveller  Niebuhr 
spent  in  going  from  the  ruins  of  Babylon 


to  Bagdad,  at  the  end  of  November 
1763  (Reisen,  voL  iL  p.  292). 

•  Herodot.  i.  193 ;  Xenophon,  Anab» 
L  7,  IS  ;  u.  <!,  13-22. 

'  About  the  date-palms  {^IwtKts)  in 
the  ancient  Babylonia,  see  Theophrastus, 
Hist  Plant,  ii.  6,  2-6  ;  Xenoph.  Cyrop, 
vii.  5,  12  ;  Anab.  ii.  3,  15  ;  Diodor.  iL 
53 ;  there  were  some  which  bore  no 
fruit,  but  which  afforded  good  wood  for 
house-purposes  and  frimiture. 

Theophrastus  ^ves  the  same  general 
idea  of  the  fertihty  and  produce  of  die 
soil  in  Babylonia  as  Herodotus,  though 
the  two-hundred-fold,  and  sometimes 
three-himdred-fold,  which  was  stated  to 
the  latter  as  the  produce  of  the  Umd  in 
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barren  of  stone  than  of  wood,  so  that  buildings  as  well  as 
walls  were  constructed  almost  entirely  of  brick,  for  which  the 
earth  was  well-adapted ;  while  a  flow  of  mineral  bitumen, 
found  near  the  town  and  river  of  Is,  higher  up  the  Euphrates, 
served  for  cement  Such  persevering  and  systematic  labour 
applied  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation,  excites  our  astonish- 
ment ;  yet  the  description  of  what  was  done  for  defence  is 
still  more  imposing.  Babylon,  traversed  in  the  middle  by  the 
atyof  ^  Euphrates,  was  surrounded  by  walls  three  hundred 
itodlm«i-     feet  in  height,  seventy-five  feet  in  thickness,  and 

SIOIM  SUlu  •  ^1.1  !•< 

walls.  composing  a  square  of  which  each  side  was  one 

hundred  and  twenty  stadia  (or  nearly  fifteen  English  miles) 
in  lengrth.  Around  the  outside  of  the  walls  was  a  broad  and 
deep  moat  from  whence  the  material  for  the  bricks  composing 
them  had  been  excavated  ;  while  one  hundred  brazen  gates 
served  for  ingjress  and  egress.  Besides,  there  was  an  interior 
wall  less  thick,  but  still  very  strong;  and  as  a  still  farther 
obstruction  to  invaders  from  the  north  and  north-east,  another 
high  and  thick  wall  was  built  at  some  miles  from  the  city, 
across  the  space  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris^ — 
called  the  wall  of  Media,  seemingly  a  little  to  the  north  of 
that  point  where  the  two  rivers  most  nearly  approach  to  each 
other,  and  joining  the  Tigris  on  its  west  bank.  Of  the  houses 
many  were  three  or  four  stories  high,  and  the  broad  and 
straight  streets,  unknown  in  a  Greek  town  until  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  Peiraeeus  by  Hippodamus  near  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  were  well-calculated  to  heighten  the  as- 
tonishment raised  by  the  whole  spectacle  in  a  visitor  like 
Herodotus.  The  royal  palace,  with  its  memorable  terraces 
or  hanging  gardens,  formed  the  central  and  commanding 
edifice  in  one  half  of  the  city — the  temple  of  Bfilus  in  the 
other  half 

That  celebrated  temple,  standing  upon  a  basis  of  one 
square  stadium,  and  enclosed  in  a  precinct  of  two  square 
stadia  in  dimension,  was  composed  of  eight  solid  towers, 
built  one  above  the  other,  and  is  alleged  by  Strabo  to  have 
been  as  much  as  a  stadium  or  furlong  high  (the  height  is  not 


grain,  appears  in  his  statement  cut  down 
to  fif^-lold  or  one-hondred-fold  (Hist. 
Plant  viii.  7,  4). 

Respecting  the  numerous  useful  pur* 


poses  for  which  the  date-palm  was  made 
to  serve  (a  Persian  song  enumerated 
three  hundred  and  sixty),  see  Strabo, 
xvi.  p.  742 ;  Ammian.  Marcell.  xxiv.  3^ 
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specified  by  Herodotus  ^).  It  was  full  of  costly  decorations, 
and  possessed  an  extensive  landed  property.  Along  the 
banks  of  the  river,  in  its  passage  through  the  city,  were  built 
spacious  quays,  and  a  bridge  on  stone  piles — ^for  the  placing 
of  which  (as  Herodotus  was  told)  Semiramis  had  caused  the 
river  Euphrates  to  be  drained  off  into  the  lai^e  side  reservoir 
and  lake  constructed  higher  up  its  course.' 


*  Herodot  L  178;  Strabo,  xvL  p. 
738;  Airiao,  £.  A.  Tu.  17,  7.  Strabo 
does  not  say  that  it  was  a  stadium  in 
perpendicular  height :  we  may  suppose 
that  the  stadium  represents  the  entire 
distance  in  upward  march  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top.  He  as  well  as  Arrian  says  that 
Xerx^  destroyed  both  the  temple  of 
B^us  and  all  the  other  temples  at  Baby- 
lon (KotfciXfy,  Kmr4<ntw^f  m,  16,  6 ;  vii. 
17,  4);  he  talks  of  the  intention  of 
Alexander  to  rebuild  it,  and  of  his 
directions  given  to  level  the  foundation 
anew,  carrjring  away  the  loose  earth  and 
ruins.  This  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  nor  with  the 
statement  of  Pliny  (vi  50).  nor  do  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  true.  Xerx^  plundered 
the  temple  of  much  of  its  wealth  and 
ornaments ;  but  that  he  knocked  down 
the  vast  building  and  the  other  Baby- 
lonian temples,  is  incredible.  Babylon 
always  continued  one  of  the  chief  cities 
of  the  Persian  empire.    • 

'  What  is  stated  in  the  text  respecting 
Babylon,  is  taken  almost  entirely  from 
Heiodotus:  I  have  given  briefly  the 
most  prominent  points  in  his  interesting 
narrative  (i.  170-193),  which  well  de- 
serves to  be  read  at- length. 

Herodotus  is  in  fact  our  only  original 
witness,  speaking  from  his  own  obser- 
vation and  going  into  details,  respecting 
the  marvels  of  Babylon.  KtSsias,  if  his 
work  had  remained,  would  have  been 
another  original  witness ;  but  we  have 
only  a  few  extracts  from  him  by  Dio- 
donis.  Strabo  seems  not  to  have  visited 
Babylon,  nor  can  it  be  affirmed  that 
Kleitarchus  did  sa  Arrian  had  Aristo- 
bnlus  to  copy,  and  is  valuable  as  frur  as 
he  goes;  but  he  does  not  enter  into 
many  particulars  respecting  the  magni- 
tude of  the  city  or  its  appurtenances. 
Berosus  also,  if  we  possessed  his  book, 
would  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  the 
state  of  Babylon  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  later  than  Herodotus,  but 
the  few  fr-agments  remaining  are  hardly 
at  all  descriptive  (see  Berosi  Fragm. 


p.  64-67,  ed.  Richter). 

The  magnitude  of  the  works  described 
b^  Herodotus  naturally  provokes  sus- 
picions of  exaggeration.  But  there  are 
good  grounds  tor  trusting  him,  in  my 
judgement,  on  all  points  wMch  fdl  undo: 
his  own  vision  and  means  of  verifica- 
tion— as  distinguished  from  past  facts, 
on  which  he  could  do  no  more  than  give 
what  he  heard.  He  had  bestowed  much 
attention  on  Assyria  and  its  phsenomena, 
as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he  had 
written  (or  prepared  to  write,  if  the 
suspicion  be  admissible  that  the  work 
was  never  completed — Fabridus,  Bib- 
lioth.  Grsec  iL  20,  5)  a  special  Ass3rrian 
history,  which  has  not  reached  us  (*A(r- 
avpiourt  xSyoiiTif  i.  106-184).  He  is  very 
precise  in  the  measures  of  which  he 
speaks :  thus  having  described  the  di- 
mensions of  the  walb  in  **  royal  cubits," 
he  goes  on  immediatd^  to  tell  us  how 
much  that  measure  differs  from  an  ordi- 
nary cubit  He  designedly  suppresses 
a  part  of  what  he  had  heard  respecting 
the  produce  of  the  Babylonian  soil,  from 
the  mere  apprehension  of  not  being  be- 
lieved. 

To  these  reasons  for  placing  faith  in 
Herodotus  we  may  aa4  another,  not 
less  deserving  of  attention.  That  which 
seems  incredible  in  the  constructions 
which  he  describes,  arises  simply  from 
their  enormous  bulk,  and  the  frightful 
quantity  of  human  labour  which  must 
have  been  employed  to  execute  them. 
He  does  not  tell  us,  like  Berosus  (Fngau 
p.  66),  that  these  wonderful  fortifications 
were  completed  in  fifteen  days — nor, 
like  Quintus  Curtius,  that  the  lensith  of 
one  stadium  was  completed  on  each  suc- 
cessive day  of  the  year  (v.  i,  26).  To 
bring  to  pass  all  that  Herodotus  has 
described,  is  a  mere  question  of  time, 
patience,  number  of  labourers,  and  cost 
of  maintaining  them — for  the  materials 
were  both  dose  at  hand  and  inex- 
haustible. 

Now  what  would  be  the  limit  im- 
posed upon  the  power  and  will  of  the 
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Besides   this  great   town   of  Babylon  itself,  there  were 
throughout  the  neighbourhood,  between  the   canals  which 


old  kings  of  Babylonia  on  these  points  ? 
We  can  hardly  assign  that  limit  with  so 
much  confidence  as  to  venture  to  pro- 
nounce a  statement  of  Herodotus  in- 
credible, when  he  tells  us  something 
which  he  has  seen,  or  verified  from  eye- 
witnesses. The  pyramids  and  other 
works  in  Egypt  are  quite  sufficient  to 
make  us  mistrustful  of^  our  own  means 
of  appreciation ;  and  the  great  wall  of 
China  (extending  for  1200  English  miles 
alon£  what  was  once  the  whole  northern 
frontier  of  the  Chinese  empire — from  20 
to  25  feet  high — wide  enough  for  six 
horses  to  run  abreast,  and  furnished 
with  a  suitable  number  of  gates  and 
bastions)  contaiHs  more  material  than  all 
the  buildings  of  the  British  empire  put 
together t  according  to  Barrow's  estimate 
(Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  So- 
ciety, voL  i.  p.  7.  /.  V, ;  and  Ideler, 
Ueber  die  Zeitrechnung  der  Chinesen, 
in  the  Abhandlungen  of  the  Berlin 
Academy  for  1837,  ch.  3.  p.  291). 

Kt^sias  gave  the  circuit  of  the  walls 
of  Babylon  as  360  stadia  ;  Kleitarchus, 
365  stadia  ;  Quintus  Curtius,  368  stadia ; 
and  Strabo,  385  stadia;  all  different 
from  Herodotus,  who  gives  480  stadia, 
a  square  of  120  stadia  each  side.  Gross- 
kurd  (ad  Strabon.  xvi.  p.  738),  Le- 
tronne,  and  Heeren,  aU  presume  that 
the  smaller  number  must  be  the  truth, 
and  that  Herodotus  must  have  been 
misinformed ;  and  Grosskurd  farther 
urges,  that  Herodotus  cannot  have  seen 
the  walls,  inasmuch  as  he  himself  tells 
us  that  Darius  caused  them  to  be  razed 
after  the  second  siege  and  re-conquest 
(Herodot.  iii.  159).  But  upon  this  we 
may  observe — First,  the  expression  {rh 
Tffixos  ircpictXc)  does  not  imply  that  the 
wall  was  so  thoroughly  and  entirely 
razed  by  Darius  as  to  leave  no  part 
standing, — still  less  that  the  great  and 
broad  moat  was  in  all  its  circuit  filled 
up  and  levelled.  This  would  have  been 
a  most  laborious  operation  in  refer- 
ence to  such  high  and  bulky  masses, 
and  withal  not  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  the  town  defenceless ;  for 
which  purpose  the  destruction  of  certain 
portions  of  the  wall  is  sufficient.  Next, 
Herodotus  speaks  distinctly  of  the  walls 
and  ditch  as  existing  in  his  time,  when 
he  saw  the  place ;  which  does  not  ex- 
clude   the   possibility    that    numerous 


breaches  may  have  been  designedly 
made  in  them,  or  mere  openings  left  in. 
the  walls  wiUiout  any  actual  gates,  for 
the  purpose  of  obviatine  all  idea  of 
revolt  But  however  this  latter  fact  may 
be,  certain  it  is  that  the  great  walls 
were  either  continuous,  or  discontinuous 
only  to  the  extoit  of  these  designed 
breaches,  when  Herodotus  saw  thenu 
He  describes  the  town  and  its  phse- 
nomena  in  Represent  tense :  Kdtrai  4p 
wtZi^  firydUy,  fi4ya0os  iovffa  fiirtfwov 
tKOffTov  120  trraZiwv,  io^^ms  rerpcey^woir 
oTnoi  <rr<idiot  t^j  «-#p*^ow  t^s  w6Xtos 
yivoprai  (TwdiwaifTts  48a  Th  fiky  yvp 
lUyoBos  roiTovr6v  iffrtrov  &<rr€Of  rov 
BafivXMtfiov,  *EK€K6atifiro  H^  &s  o^^v 
dXXo  w6KurfAa  r&y  ^ftcif  1Bfit¥*  ra^phs  ft^y 
vp&rd  fuy  fi^ea  tc  Kcd  €hp4a  luX  irA^ 
ticpros  vtpi04§i'  fur^  9h,  rctxot  vcr- 

ficurik^los  inixi>s  rov  fitrpiov  4irr\  ir^x*^^ 
/i4(t0¥  rpi<r\  iaKTvXiouri  (c.  1 78).  Again 
(c.  181)— ToDto  fi^y  H  rh  reixof  $Ap^^ 
iirri'  thtpoyihdreaBtPTftxosvtpiO^i, 
ob  woW^  r4^  haB^viirr^pov  rov  kripw 
rwlxovs,  irr€ip6r€poy  ZL  Then  he  de- 
scribes the  temple  of  Zeus  B€lus  with  its 
vast  dimensions — ical  4s  4ft^  rovro  Iri 
4hv,  li6o  (rraiit^y  wdimi,  4hv  rwrpdympor 
— ^in  the  language  of  one  who  had  him- 
self gone  up  to  the  top  of  it  After 
having  mentioned  the  striking  present 
phsenomena  of  the  temple,  he  specifies 
a  statue  of  solid  gold,  twelve  cubits 
high,  which  the  Chudaeans  told  him  had 
once  been  there,  but  which  he  did  not 
see,  and  he  carefully  marks  the  distinc- 
tion in  his  language— ^i'  Ji  4if  ry  rcfi^i^I 
ro6T^  $rt  rhtf  xp»t^oif  4Kt7yoy  km  i^pias 
(vc69cKa  Tfix^t^y*  XP^^*^^  <rr4p€os,  '£7^ 
fi4y  fiiy  oIk  cTSov*  r^  Si  X^Tcroi  iiwh 
XaXSa^MV,  rcwra  Xiyv  (c  183). 

ITie  argument  therefore  by  which 
Grosskurd  justifies  the  rejection  of  the 
statement  of  Herodotus  is  not  to  be  re- 
conciled with  the  language  of  the  his- 
torian :  Herodotus  certaimy  saw  both 
the  walls  and  the  clitch.  Kt^sias  saw 
them  too,  and  his  statement  of  the 
circuit,  as  360  stadia,  stands  opposed 
to  that  of  480  stadia,  which  appears  in 
Herodotus.  But  the  authority  of  He- 
rodotus is  in  my  judgement  so  much 
superior  to  that  of  Ktesias,  that  I  accept 
the  larger  figure  as  more   worthy  of 
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united  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  many  rich  and  populous 
villages,  while  Borsippa  and  other  considerable  towns  were 
situated  lower  down  on  the  Euphrates  itself.  And  the 
industry,  agricultural  as  well  as  manufacturing,  of  the  collec- 
tive population  was  not  less  persevering  than  productive. 
Their  linen,  cotton,  and  woollen  fabrics,  and  their  richly 
ornamented  carpets,  were  celebrated  throughout  all  the 
Eastern  regions.  Their  cotton  was  brought  in  part  from 
islands  in  the  Persian  GulC  The  flocks  of  sheep  tended  by 
the  Arabian  Nomads  supplied  them  with  wool  finer  even  than 
that  of  Miletus  or  Tarentum.  Besides  the  Chaldaean  order 
of  priests,  there  seem  to  have  been  among  them  certain  other 
tribes  with  peculiar  hereditary  customs.  Thus  there  were 
three  tribes,  probably  near  tlie  mouth  of  the  f  river,  who 
restricted  themselves  to  the  eating  of  fish  alone  ;  but  we  have 
no  evidences  of  a  military  caste  (like  that  in  Egypt)  nor  any 
other  hereditary  profession. 

In  order  to  present  any  conception  of  what  Assyria  was, 
in  the  early  days  of  Grecian  history  and  during  the  two 
centuries  preceding  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  in 
536  B.C.,  we  unfortunately  have  no  witness  earlier  than 
Herodotus,  who  did  not  see  Babylon  until  near  a  century  after 
that  event — about  seventy  years  after  its  still  more  disastrous 
revolt  and  second  subjugation  by  Darius.    Babylonia  had 


credit  Uian  the  smaller.  Sixty  English 
miles  (speakiii£  in  round  numbers)  of 
drcuit  is  doubUess  a  wonder,  but  forty- 
6ve  miles  in  circuit  is  a  wonder  also : 
erantinf  means  and  will  to  execute  the 
lesser  of  these  two,  the  Babylonian  kings 
can  hardly  be  supposed  inadequate  to 
the  greater. 

To  me  the  haght  of  these  artificial 
mountains  called  walls^  appears  even 
more  astonishing  than  their  length  or 
breadth.  Yet  it  is  curious  that  on  this 
point  the  two  eye-witnesses.  Herodotus 
and  Kt^as,  both  agree,  with  only  the  dif- 
ference between  royal  cubits  and  com- 
mon cubits.  Herodotus  states  the  height 
at  200  royal  cubits :  Kt^ias,  at  fifty 
fathoms,  which  are  equal  to  200  common 
tmbits  (Diod  ii«  7) — rh  84  5^f,  As  iikv 
Krrta\ms  ^i^r),  vtyr^Korra  ipyvt&Vt  &s 
ih  ipioi  rmw  vtmripmv  HypatfoM,  mix&v 
mpritmrra,  Olearius  (ad  Philostratum 
Vit.  Apollon.Tyan.  i.  25)  shows  plausible 
reason  for  believing  that  the  more  re- 


cent writers  {vtArtoot)  cut  down  the 
dimensions  stated  by  Kt^as  simply 
because  they  thought  such  a  vast  height 
incredible.  The  difference  between  the 
royal  cubit  and  the  common  cubit  (as 
Herodotus  on  this  occasion  informs  us) 
was  three  digits  in  favour  of  the  former; 
his  200  royal  cubits  are  thus  equal  to 
337  feet  8  inches :  Kt^ias  has  not  at- 
tended to  the  difference  between  royal 
cubits  and  common  cubits,  and  his  esti- 
mate therefore  is  lower  than  that  of 
Herodotus  by  37  feet  8  inches. 

On  the  whole,  I  cannot  think  that  we 
are  justified,  either  by  the  authority  of 
sucn  counter-testimony  as  can  be  pro- 
duced, or  by  the  intrinsic  wonder  of  the 
case,  in  rejecting  the  dimensions  of 
the  walls  of  Babylon  as  given  by  He- 
rodotus. 

Quintus  Curtius  states  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  enclosed  space  was 
not  occupied  by  dwellings,  but  sown  and 
planted  (v.  i,  26 :  compare  Diodor.  ii.  7). 
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become  oiie  of  the  twenty  satrapies  of  the  Persian  empire,  and 
besides  paying  a  larger  regular  tribute  than  any  of  the  other 
nineteen,  supplied,  from  its  exuberant  soil,  provision  for  the 
Great  King  and  his  countless  host  of  attendants  during 
one-third  part  of  the  year.^  Yet  it  was  then  in  a  state  of 
comparative  degradation,  having  had  its  immense  walls 
breached  by  Darius,  and  having  afterwards  undergone  the 
ill-usage  of  Xerxfis ;  who,  since  he  stripped  its  temples,  and 
especially  the  venerated  temple  of  B61us,  of  some  of  their 
richest  ornaments,  would  probably  be  still  more  reckless  in 
Babylon-  ^is  modc  of  dealing  with  the  civic  edifices.^  If  in 
SSl?nIrthr  spite  of  such  inflictions,  and  m  spite  of  that  manifest 
d^JsSutTon  evidence  of  poverty  and  suffering  in  the  people 
thJTtS'*"  which  Herodotus  expressly  notices,  it  continued  to 
Western  "*  ^  v/h3Lt  he  describes,  still  counted  as  almost  the 
^^~*-  chief  city  of  the  Persian  empire,  both  in  the  time  of 

the  younger  Cyrus  and  in  that  of  Alexander* — ^we  may  judge 
what  it  must  once  have  been,  without  either  foreign  satrap  or 
foreign  tribute,*  under  its  Assyrian  kings  and  Chaldkan 
priests,  during  the  last  of  the  two  centuries  which  intervened 
between  the  aera  of  Nabonassar  and  the  capture  of  the  city 
by  Cyrus  the  Great  Though  several  of  the  kings,  during 
the  first  of  these  two  centuries,  had  contributed  much  to  the 
great  works  of  Babylon,  yet  it  was  during  the  second  century 
of  the  two,  after  the  capture  of  Nineveh  by  the  Medes,  and 
under  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Nit6kris,  that  the  kings  attained 
the  maximum  of  their  power  and  the  city  its  greatest 
enlargement  It  was  Nebuchadnezzar  who  constructed  the 
seaport  Terfidon,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  and  who 
probably  excavated  the  long  ship  canal  of  near  400  miles, 
which  joined  it  That  canal  was  perhaps  formed  partly  from 
a  natural  western  branch  of  the  Euphrates.*    The  brother  of 


^  Herodot.  i.  196. 

*  Arrian,  Exp.  AL  iii.  16,  6 ;  vU.  17, 
3 ;  Quint  Curtius,  iii.  3,  16. 

*  Xenoph.  Anab.  i.  4,  1 1 ;  Arriai^ 
Exp.  Al.  iii.  16,  3.  KoX  ifia  rov  xoxi- 
fiov  rh  i0\oy  4  Bafiv}Jfy  ical  rh.  ^^<ra 

*  See  the  statement  of  the  large  re- 
ceipts of  the  satrap  Tritantsechmes,  and 
his  immense  establishment  of  horses 
and  Indian  dogs  (Herodot.  i.  192). 

*  There  is  a  valuable  examination  of 


the  lower  course  of  the  Euphrates,  with 
the  changes  which  it  has  undergone,  in 
Ritter,  West-Asien,  b.  iii.  Abtheil  iii. 
Abschnitt  L  sect  29.  p.  45-49,  and  the 
passage  from  Abydenus  in  the  latter 
page. 

For  the  distance  between  Ter6don  or 
Diriddtis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates 
(which  remained  separate  from  that  of 
the  Tigris  until  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  sera),  to  Babylon,  see  Strabo, 
ii.  p.  80 ;  xvi.  p.  739. 
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the  poet  Alkaeus — ^Antimenidas,  who  served  in  the  Babylonian 
army,  and  disting^uished  himself  by  his  personal  valour  (600- 
580  B.c)— would  have  seen  it  in  its  full  glory.*  He  is  the 
earliest  Greek  of  whom  we  hear  individually  in  connexion 
with  the  Babylonians.  It  marks*  strikingly  the  contrast 
between  the  Persian  kings  and  the  Babylonian  kings,  on 
whose  ruin  they  rose — that  while  the  latter  incurred  immense 
expense  to  facilitate  the  communication  between  Babylon  and 
the  sea,  the  former  artificially  impeded  the  lower  course  of  the 
Tigris,  in  order  that  their  residence  at  Susa  might  be  out  of 
the  reach  of  assailants. 

That  which  strikes  us  most,  and  which  must  have  struck 
the  first  Grecian  visitors  much  more,  both  in  Assyria  inunenso 
and  Egypt,  is  the  unbounded  command  of  naked  jj^""**" 
human  strength  possessed  by  these  early  kings,  and  «e8»edbythe 
the  effect  of  mere  mass  and  indefatigable  persever-  kings. 
ance,  unaided  either  by  theory  or  by  artifice,  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  gigantic  results.'  In  Assyria  the  results  were 
in  great  part  exaggerations  of  enterprises  in  themselves  useful 
to  the  people  for  irrigation  and  defence:  religious  worship 
was  ministered  to  in  the  like  manner,  as  well  as  the  personal 
fancies  and  pomp  of  their  kings :  while  in  Egypt  the  latter 
class  predominates  more  over  the  former.  We  scarcely  trace 
in  either  of  them  the  higher  sentiment  of  art,  which  owes  its 
first  marked  development  to  Grecian  susceptibility  and  genius. 
But  the  human  mind  is  in  every  stage  of  its  progress,  and 
most  of  all  in  its  rude  and  unreflecting  period,  strongly 
impressed  by  visible  and  tangible  magnitude,  and  awe-struck 
by  the  evidences  of  great  power.    To  this  feeling,  for  what 


It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  the 
warning  given  by  Ritter,  that  none  of 
the  maps  of  the  course  of  the  river 
Euphrates,  prepared  previously  to  the 
publication  of  ColonJ  Chesney's  ^n>e- 
dition  in  1836,  are  to  be  trusted.  That 
expedition  gave  the  first  complete  and 
acpirate  survey  of  the  course  of  the 
river,  and  led  to  the  detection  of  many 
mistakes  previously  committed  by  Man- 
nert,  Reichard,  and  other  able  seogra- 
praphers  and  chartographers.  To  the 
immense  mass  of  information  con- 
tained in  Ritter  s  comprehensive  and 
laborious  work,  is  to  oe  added  the 
farther  merit,  that  he  is  always  careful 


in  pointing  out  where  the  geogra- 
phical data  are  insufficient  and  fall 
short  of  certainty.  See  West-Asien, 
B.  iii.  Abtheilung  iii.  Abschnitt  i.  sect 
41.  p.  959. 

'  Strabo,  xiiL  p.  617,  with  the  muti- 
lated fragment  of  Alkseus,  which  O. 
Miiller  has  so  ingeniously  corrected 
(Rheinisch.  Museum,  i.  4.  p.  287). 

'  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  74a 

*  Diodor.  (i.  31)  states  this  point 
justly  with  regard  to  the  ancient  kings 
of  £gypt — fpya  fuyd\a  koI  Oavfuurrii 
hk  ras  woKvx^^p^f^i  KorwrKtud- 
traifraSf  kOdyvra  rris  iaur&v  (<{|i}f  icara- 
\artiy  dirofurfifiara. 
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exceeded  the  demands  of  practical  convenience  and  security) 
the  wonders  both  in  Egypt  and  Assyria  chiefly  appealed. 
The  execution  of  such  colossal  works  demonstrates  habits  of 
regular  industry,  a  concentrated  population  under  one  govern- 
ment, and  above  all,  an  implicit  submission  to  the  regal  and 
priestly  sway— contrasting  forcibly  with  the  small  autonom6us 
communities  of  Greece  and  Western  Europe,  wherein  the  will 
of  the  individual  citizen  was  so   much  more  energetic  and 
uncontrolled.    The  acquisition  of  habits  of  regular  industry, 
so  foreign  to  the  natural  temper  of  man,  was  brought  about 
in  Egypt  and  Assyria,  in  China  and  Hindostan,  before  it  had 
.  acquired  any  footing  in  Europe  ;  but  it  was  purchased  either 
by  prostrate  obedience  to  a  despotic  rule,  or  by  imprisonment 
within  the  chain  of  a  consecrated  institution  of  caste.     Even 
during  the  Homeric  period  of  Greece,  these  countries  had 
Coiiectiye     attained  a  certain  civilization  in  mass,  without  the 
In  Asia,        acquisition  of  any  high  mental  qualities  or  the  de- 
individuai     velopment  of  any  individual  genius.    The  religious 
development,  and  poHtical    sauctiou,  sometimes   combined    and 
sometimes  separate,  determined  for  every  one  his  mode  of 
life,  his  creed,  his  duties,  and  his  place  in  society,  without 
leaving  any  scope  for  the  will  or  reason  of  the  agent  himself. 
Now  the  Phenicians  and  Carthaginians  manifest  a  degree  of 
individual  impulse  and  energy  which  puts  them  greatly  above 
this  type  of  civilization,  though  in  their  tastes,  social  feelings 
and  religion,  they  are  still  Asiatic    And  even  the  Babylonian 
community — though  their  Chaldaean  priests  are  the  parallel 
of  the  Egyptian  priests,  with  a  less  measure  of  ascendency — 
combine  with  their   industrial    aptitude  and    constancy  of 
purpose,  something  of  that  strenuous  ferocity  of  character 
which   marks  so   many  people  of  the  Semitic  race — Jews, 
Phenicians,  and  Carthaginians.    These  Semitic  people  stand 
Graduated     distinguished  as  well   from  the  Egyptian  life — en- 
^tween       slavcd  by  childish  caprices  and  antipathies,  and  by 
Assyrians,     eudlcss  frivoHtics  of  ccrcmouial  detail — as  from  the 
and  Greeks,   flexible,    many-sided,    and    self-organising    Greek ; 
the  latter  not  only  capable  of  opening  both  for  himself  and 
for  the  human  race  the  highest  walks  of  intellect,  and  the  full 
creative  agency  of  art,  but  also  gentler  by  far  in  his  private 
sympathies  and   dealings  than  his    contemporaries  on  the 
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Euphrates,  the  Jordan,  or  the  Nile — ^for  we  are  not  of  course 
to  compare  him  with  the  exigencies  of  Western  Europe  in 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 

Both  in  Babylonia  and  in  Egypt,  the  vast  monuments^ 
embankments  and  canals,  executed  by  collective  Deserts  and 
industry,  appeared  the  more  remarkable  to  an  ancient  S^JS. 
traveller  by  contrast  with  the  desert  regions  and  pre-  JhSTSSy- 
datory  tribes  immediately  surrounding  them.  West  '<>'»**°* 
of  the  Euphrates,  the  sands  of  Arabia  extended  northward, 
with  little  interruption,  to  the  latitude  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus  ; 
they  even  covered  the  greater  part  of  Mesopotamia,*  or  the 
country  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  beginning  a 
short  distance  northward  of  the  wall  called  the  wall  of  Media 
above-mentioned,  which  (extending  in  a  direction  nearly 
southward  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Euphrates)  had  been  erected 
to  prdtect  Babylonia  against  the  incursions  of  the  Medes.^ 
Eastward  of  the  Tigris  ag^in,  along  the  range  of  Mount 
Zagros,  but  at  no  great  distance  from  the  river,  were  found 
the  Elymaei,  Kossaei,  Uxii,  Paraetakfeni,  &c — tribes  which  (to 
use  the  expression  of  Strabo),'  "  as  inhabiting  a  poor  country, 
were  under  the  necessity  of  living  by  the  plunder  of  their 
neighbours."  Such  rude  bands  of  depredators  on  the  one 
side,  and  such  wide  tracts  of  sand  on  the  two  others,  without 
vegetation  or  water,  contrasted  powerfully  with  the  industry 
and  productiveness  of  Babylonia.  Babylon  itself  is  to  be 
considered,  not  as  one  continuous  city,  but  as  a  city  together 
with  its  surrounding  district  enclosed  within  immense  walls, 
the  height  and  thickness  of  which  were  in  themselves  a 
sufficient  defence,  so  that  the  place  was  assailable  only  at  its 
gates.    In  case  of  need  it  would  serve  as  shelter  for  the 


'  See  the  description  of  this  desert  in 
Xenoph.  Anab.  i.  5,  1-8. 

'  The  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  passed 
from  the  outside  to  the  inside  of  the 
wall  of  Media:  it  was  100  feet  high, 
20  feet  wide,  and  was  reported  to  them 
as  extending  20  parasanfiv  or  600 
stadia  ( =  70  miles)  m  leng^  (Xenoph. 
Anab.  ii.  4,  12).  Eratosthenes  called 
it  rh  iXtfupdfuZos  UtartlxiO^fM  (Strabo, 
u.  p.  80). 

There  is  some  confusion  about  the 
wall  of  Media:  Mannert  (Geogr.  der 
G.  nnd  R.  v.  2.  p.  280)  and  Forbiger 
also  (Alte  Geogr.  sect.  97.  p.  616.  note 


94)  appear  to  have  confounded  the  ditch 
dug  by  special  order  of  Artaxerx^s  to 
oppose  the  march  of  the  younger  Cyrus 
with  the  Nahar-Malcha  or  Royal  Canal 
between  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  : 
see  Xenoph.  Anab.  i.  7,  15. 

It  is  smgular  that  Herodotus  makes 
no  mention  of  the  wall  of  Media,  though 
his  subject  (i.  185)  naturally  conducts 
him  to  it  The  little  information  which 
can  be  found  about  it,  will  be  seen  put 
together  in  Ch.  70;  where  I  recount 
the  Expedition  of  Cyru& 

'  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  744. 
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persons  and  property  of  the  village-inhabitants  in  Babylonia. 
We  shall  see  hereafter  how  useful  under  trying  circumstances 
such  a  resource  was,  when  we  come  to  review  the  invasions 
of  Attica  by  the  Peloponnesians,  and  the  mischiefs  occasioned 
by  a  temporary  crowd  pouring  in  from  the  country,  so  as 
to  overcharge  the  intramural  accommodations  of  Athens, 
Spacious  as  Babylon  was,  however,  it  is  affirmed  by  Strabo 
that  Ninus  or  Nineveh  was  considerably  larger. 


<i 


APPENDIX. 

Since  the  first  edition  of  these  volumes,  the  interesting  wotk  of  Mr.  Layard — 

Nineveh  and  its  Remains,"  together  with  his  illustrative  Drawings — "The 
Monuments  of  Nineveh" — have  been  published.  And  through  his  unremitting 
valuable  exertions  in  surmounting  all  the  difficulties  connected  with  exctvations 
on  the  spot,  the  British  Museum  has  been  enriched  with  a  valuable  collection  of 
real  Assyrian  sculptures  and  other  monuments.  A  number  of  similar  relics 
of  Assjrrian  antiquity,  obtained  by  M.  Botta  and  others,  have  also  been  deposited 
in  the  museum  of  the  Louvre  at  Paris. 

In  respect  to  Ass3rrian  art,  indeed  to  the  history  of  art  in  general,  a  new  world 
has  thus  been  opened,  which  promises  to  be  fruitful  of  instruction ;  especially 
when  we  consider  that  the  ground  out  of  which  the  recent  acquisitions  have  been 
obtained,  has  been  yet  most  imperfectly  examined,  and  may  be  expected  to  yield 
an  ampler  harvest  hereafter,  assuming  circumstances  tolerably  favourable  to 
investigation.  The  sculptures  to  which  we  are  now  introduced,  with  aU  their 
remarkable  peculiarities  of  style  and  idea,  must  undoubtedly  date  from  the  eighth 
or  seventh  century  B.a  at  the  latest — and  may  be  much  earlier.  The  style  which 
they  display  forms  a  parallel  and  subject  of  comparison,  though  in  many  xH>int8 
extremely  different,  to  that  of  early  Egypt — at  a  time  when  the  ideal  com- 
binations of  the  Greeks  were,  as  £ur  as  we  know,  embodied  only  in  epic  and 
lyric  poetry. 

But  in  res]>ect  to  early  Assyrian  history,  we  have  yet  to  find  out  whether  much 
new  information  can  be  safely  deduced  from  these  interesting  monuments.  The 
cuneiform  inscriptions  now  brought  to  light  are  indeed  very  numerous :  and  if 
they  can  be  deciphered,  on  rational  and  trustworthy  principles,  we  can  hardly 
fail  to  acquire  more  or  less  of  positive  knowledge  respecting  a  period  now 
plunged  in  total  darkness.  But  from  the  monuments  of  art  alone,  it  would 
be  unsafe  to  draw  historical  inferences.  For  example,  when  we  find  sculptures 
representing  a  king  taking  a  city  by  assault,  or  receiving  captives  brought  to  him, 
&c,  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  this  commemorates  any  real  and  positive  con- 
quest recently  made  by  the  Ass3nrians.  Our  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  Greek 
sculpture  on  temples  is  quite  sufficient  to  make  us  disallow  any  such  inference, 
unless  there  be  some  corroborative  prooC  Some  means  must  first  be  discovered, 
of  discriminating  historical  from  mythical  subjects :  a  distinction  which  I  here 
notice,  the  rather,  because  Mr.  Layard  shows  occasional  tendency  to  overlook  it 
in  his  interesting  remarks  and  explanations :  see  especially,  vol.  ii.  ch.  vi.  p.  409. 

From  the  rich  and  abundant  discoveries  made  at  Nimroud,  combined  with  those 
at  Kouyunjik  and  Khorsabad,  Mr.  Layard  is  inclined  to  comprehend  all  these 
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three  within  the  drcuit  of  ancient  Nineveh ;  admitting  for  that  circuit  the  pro- 
digious space  alleged  by  Diodoms  out  of  Ktdsias,  480  stadia  or  abore  fifty 
English  iniles.  (See  Ninereh  and  its  Remains,  vol  ii.  ch.  ii  p.  242-253.)  Mr. 
Layard  considers  that  the  north-west  portion  of  Nimrond  exhibits  monuments 
more  ancient,  and  at  the  same  time  better  in  style  and  execution,  than  the  south- 
west portion, — or  than  Koujrunjik  and  Khorsabad  (voL  ii.  ch.  i.  p.  204;  ch. 
iii.  p.  305).  If  this  hypothesis,  as  to  the  ground  covered  by  Nineveh,  be  cor- 
rect, probably  future  excavations  will  confirm  it — or,  if  incorrect,  refute  it  But  I 
do  not  at  all  reject  the  supposition  on  the  simple  ground  of  excessive  magnitude : 
on  the  conUary,  I  should  at  once  believe  the  statement,  if  it  were  reported  by 
Herodotus  after  a  visit  to  the  spot,  like  the  magnitude  of  Babylon.  The  testi- 
mony of  Kt£sias  is  indeed  very  inferior  in  value  to  that  of  Herodotus :  yet  it 
oo^t  hardly  to  be  outweighed  by  the  supposed  improbability  of  so  great  a  walled 
space,  when  we  consider  how  little  we  know  where  to  set  bounds  to  the  power  of 
the  Assyrian  kings  in  respect  to  command  of  human  labour  for  any  process  merely 
simple  and  toilsome,  with  materials  both  near  and  inexhaustible.  Not  to  mention 
the  great  wall  of  China,  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  Picts  Wall,  and  other  walls 
built  by  the  Romans  in  Britain,  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  a  great  length  of  fortifica- 
tion under  circumstances  much  less  £Eivourable  than  the  position  of  the  ancient 
Assyrian  kings,  is  noway  incredible  in  itselfl  Though  the  walls  of  Nineveh  and 
Babylon  were  much  larger  than  those  of  Paris  as  it  now  stands,  yet  when  we  com- 
pare the  two  not  merely  in  size,  but  in  respect  of  costliness,  elaboration,  and  con- 
trivance, the  latter  will  be  found  to  represent  an  infinitely  greater  amount  of 
work, 

Larissa  and  Mespila,  those  deserted  towns  and  walls  which  Xenophon  saw  in 
the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  (Anabas.  iii.  4,  6-10),  coincide  in  point  of  distance 
and  situation  with  Nimroud  and  Kou]runjik,  according  to  Mr.  Layard's  remark. 
And  his  supposition  seems  not  improbable,  that  both  of  them  were  formed  by  the 
Meder  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  conquered  city  of  Nineveh.  Neither  of  them  singly 
seems  at  all  adequate  to  the  reputation  of  that  ancient  city,  or  walled  circuit 
According  to  the  account  of  Herodotus,  Phraortes  the  second  Median  king  had 
attacked  Nineveh,  but  had  been  himself  slain  in  the  attempt,  and  lost  nearly  all 
his  army.  It  was  partly  to  revenge  this  disgrace  that  Kyaxar^  son  of  Phraortes 
assailed  Nineveh  (Herod.  L  102-103) :  we  may  thus  see  a  special  reason,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  own  violence  of  temper  (i.  73),  why  he  destroyed  the  city  after  having 
taken  it  (N(rov  iamffrdrov  ytvofUirns,  i.  178).  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  this 
vast  walled  space  may  have  been  broken  up  and  converted  into  two  Median  towns, 
both  on  the  Tigris.  In  the  subsequent  change  from  Median  to  Persian  dominion, 
these  towns  also  became  depopulated,  as  far  as  the  strange  tales  which  Xenophon 
heard  in  his  retreat  can  be  trusted.  The  interposition  of  these  two  Median  towns 
doubtless  contributed,  for  the  time,  to  put  out  of  sight  the  traditions  respecting 
the  old  Ninus  which  had  before  stood  upon  their  site.  But  such  traditions  never 
became  extinct,  and  a  new  town  bearing  the  old  name  of  Ninus  must  have  subse- 
quently arisen  on  the  spot  This  second  Ninus  is  recognised  by  Tadtus,  Ptolemy, 
and  Ammianus,  not  only  as  existing,  but  as  prettading  to  uninterrupted  continuity 
of  succession  firom  the  ancient  "  caput  Assyrise." 

Mr.  La3rard  remarks  on  the  facility  with  which  edifices,  such  as  those  in  Assyria, 
built  of  sunburnt  bricks,  perish  when  neglected,  and  crumble  away  into  earth, 
leaving  little  or  no  trace. 
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If,  on  one  side,  the  Phenicians  were  separated  from  the 
Phenicians  productive  Babylottia  by  the  Arabian  Desert,  on  the 
^SSSoB**'^  other  side,  the  western  portion  of  the  same  desert 
Egyptiad  divided  them  from  the  no  less  productive  valley  of 
-^•^y^  the  Nile.  In  those  early  times  which  preceded  the 
rise  of  Greek  civilization,  their  land  trade  embraced  both 
regions,  and  they  served  as  the  sole  agents  of  international 
traffic  between  the  two.  Conveniently  as  their  towns  were 
situated  for  maritime  commerce  with  the  Nile,  Egyptian 
jealousy  had  excluded  Phenician  vessels  not  less  than  those 
of  the  Greeks  from  the  mouths  of  that  river,  until  the  reign  of 
Psammetichus  (672-618  B.C.) ;  and  thus  even  the  merchants  of 
Tyre  could  then  reach  Memphis  only  by  means  of  caravans, 
employing  as  their  instruments  (as  I  have  already  observed) 
the  Arabian  tribes,^  alternately  plunderers  and  carriers. 

Respecting  Egypt,  as  respecting  Assyria,  since  the  works  of 
Hefxxiotus  Hekataeus  are  unfortunately  lost,  our  earliest  infor- 
Gr^ian  matiou  is  derived  from  Herodotus,  who  visited 
•b^IrtjSypt.  Egypt  about  two  centuries  after  the  reign  of 
Psammetichus,  when  it  formed  part  of  one  of  the  twenty 
Persian  satrapies.  The  Egyptian  marvels  and  peculiarities 
which  he  recounts,  are  more  numerous  as  well  as  more 
diversified,  than  the  Assyrian ;  and  had  the  vestiges  been 
effaced  as  completely  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter,  his 
narrative  would  probably  have  met  with  an  equal  degree  of 
suspicion.'  But  the  hard  stone,  combined  with  the  dry 
climate  of  Upper  Egypt  (where  a  shower  of  rain  counted  as  a 


'  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  766,  776,  778; 
Pliny,  H.  N.  32.  "Arabes,  xnirum 
dictu,  ex  iimumeris  populis  pars  sequa 
in  commerciis  aut  latrociniis  degunt : 
in  universum  gentes  ditissimse,  ut  sipud 

anas  maximse  opes  Romanonim    Far- 
lonunque  subsistant — ^vendentibus  quae 


a  mari  aut  sylyis  capiont,  nihil  invicem 
redimentibus.'' 

The  latter  part  of  |his  passa^  of 
Pliny  presents  an  enunciation  sufficiently 
distinct,  though  by  implication  only, 
of  what  has  li^en  called  the  mercarUtle 
theory  in  political  economy. 
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prodigy),  have  given  such  permanence  to  the  monuments  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  that  enough  has  remained  to  bear  out  the 
father  of  Grecian  history,  and  to  show,  that  in  describing  what 
he  professes  to  have  seen,  he  is  a  guide  perfectly  trustworthy. 
For  that  which  he  heard,  he  appears  only  in  the  character  of  a 
reporter,  and  often  an  incredulous  reporter.  Yet  though  this 
distinction  between  his  hearsay  and  his  ocular  evidence  is 
not  only  obvious,  but  of  the  most  capital  moment^ — it 
has  been  too  often  neglected  by  those  who  depreciate  him  as 
a  witness. 

The  mysterious  river  Nile,  a  god*  in  the  eyes  of  ancient 
Egyptians,  and  still  preserving  both  its  volume  and  The  NUe  in 
its  usefulness  undiminished  amidst  the  general  de-  Herodotus. 
gradation  of  the  country,  reached  the  sea  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus  by  five  natural  mouths,  besides  two  others  arti- 
ficially dug.  Its  Pelusiac  branch  formed  the  eastern  boundary 
.of  Egypt,  its  Kan6pic  branch  (170  miles  distant)  the  western ; 
while  the  Sebennytic  branch  was  a  continuation  of  the 
straight  line  of  the  upper  river :  from  this  latter  branched  off 
the  Saitic  and  the  Mendesian  arms.^    The  overflowings  of  the 


*  To  give  one  example  : — Herodotus 
mentions  an  opinion  given  to  him  by 
the  ypofifiortmit  (comptroller)  of  the 
property  of  Ath^nd  at  Sals,  to  the  effect 
that  the  sources  of  the  Nile  were  at  an 
immeasurable  depth  in  the  interior  of 
the  earth,  between  Sy6n^  and  Elephan- 
tine, and  that  Psammetichus  had  vainly 
tried  to  sound  them  with  a  rope  many 
thousand  fathoms  in  length  (ii.  28).  In 
mentioning  this  tale  (perfectly  deserving 
of  being  recounUd  at  least,  because  it 
came  from  a  person  of  considerable 
station  in  the  country),  Herodotus  ex- 
pressly says, — '*this  comptroller  seemed 
to  me  to  be  only  bantering,  though  he 
professed  to  know  accurately" — otroi 
o4  ifM(y€  irai(€ip  496ict€,  ^fupoi  tHitrtu 
h.rp9iUtn.  Now  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  819), 
in  alluding  to  this  story,  introduces  it 
just  as  if  Herodotus  had  told  it  for  a 
fact— HoXX^  8*  'Hp^SoT^f  re  tuX  dXXoi 
^Kuapovtrip,  oloy,  &c. 

Many  other  instances  might  be  cited, 
both  from  ancient  and  mc^em  writers, 
of  similar  carelessness  or  injustice  to- 
wards this  admirat^le  author. 

'  0/  Ip^ts  rov  Nc(\ov,  Herod,  ii.  90. 
The  water  of  the  Nile  is  found,  on 
chemical  analysis,  to  be  of  remarkable 


purity.  It  was  supposed  also  by  the 
Egyptian  priests  to  have  a  fattening 
property.  In  their  eyes,  all  fat,  flesh, 
or  superfluous  excrescence  (such  as  hair 
or  nails)  on  the  body,  was  impure. 
Accordingly  the  bull  Apis  was  not 
allowed  to  drink  out  of  the  Nile,  lest 
he  should  become  fat ;  but  had  a  well 
especially  sunk  for  him  (Plutarch,  De 
Isid.  et  Osir.  c.  5.  p.  353,  with  the  note 
of  Parthey,  in  his  recent  edition  of  that 
treatise,  p.  161). 

'  The  seven  mouths  of  the  Nile,  so 
notorious  in  antiquity,  are  not  conform-- 
able  to  the  modem  geozraphy  of  the 
country :  see  Mannert,  Geogr.  der  Gr. 
und  Rom.  x.  i.  p.  539. 

The  breadth  of  the  base  of  the  Delta, 
between  Pelusium  and  Kan6pus,  is 
overstated  by  Herodotus  (ii  6-9)  at 
3600  stadia;  Diodorus  (L  34)  and 
Strabo  give  1300  stadia,  which  is 
near  the  truth,  though  the  text  of 
Strabo  in  various  passages  is  not  uni* 
form  on  this  matter,  and  requires  cor- 
rection. See  Grosskurd's  note  on 
Strabo,  ii.  p.  64  (note  3.  p.  loi),  and 
xvii  p.  180  (note  9.  p.  332).  Plinv 
gives  the  distance  at  170  miles  (H.  N« 
V.9). 
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Nile  are  far  more  fertilising  than  those  of  the  Euphrates  in 
Assyria, — partly  from  their  more  uniform  recurrence  both  in 
time  and  quantity,  partly  from  the  rich  silt  which  they  bring 
down  and  deposit,  whereas  the  Euphrates  served  only  as 
moisture.  The  patience  of  the  Egyptians  had  excavated,  in 
Middle  Egypt,  the  vast  reservoir  (partly,  it  seems,  natural  and 
pre-existing)  called  the  Lake  of  Moeris— and  in  the  Delta,  a 
network  of  numerous  canals.  Yet  on  the  whole  the  hand  of 
man  had  been  less  tasked  than  in  Babylonia ;  whilst  the  soil, 
annually  enriched,  yielded  its  abundant  produce  without  either 
plough  or  spade  to  assist  the  seed  cast  in  by  the  husband- 
man.^ That  under  these  circumstances  a  dense  and  regularly 
organised  population  should  have  been  concentrated  in  fixed 
abodes  along  the  valley  occupied  by  this  remarkable  river,  is 
no  matter  of  wonder.  The  marked  peculiarities  of  the 
locality  seem  to  have  brought  about  such  a  result,  in  the 
earliest  periods  to  which  human  society  can  be  traced. 
Along  the  550  miles  of  its  undivided  course  from  Sy6n6  to 


'  Herod,  i.  193.  napctylpertu  6  cTros 
(in  Babylonia)  oi,  Kardxtp  iv  Afy^rrq^ 

dkfM^paSf  &AAot  x^P*'^^  ^*  *^  KfiXutnitoiiri 
Kardwtp  4    AiTvrrfi},   jcaTar/r/Airrcu    it 

Herodotus  was  informed  that  the 
canals  in  Egypt  had  been  dug  by  the 
labour  of  that  host  of  prisoners  whom 
the  victorious  Sesostris  brought  home 
from  his  conquests  (ii.  108).  The  canals 
in  Egypt  served  the  purpose  partly  of 
communication  between  the  different 
cities,  partly  of  a  constant  supply  of 
water  to  those  towns  which  were  not 
immediately  on  the  Nile:  *'that  vast 
river,  so  constantly  at  work,"  (to  use 
the  language  of  Herodotus — 6rb  roaoi- 
rov  re  iroidfiov  ical  ofhus  ipyariimv,  ii. 
II.)  spared  the  Egyptians  all  the  toil 
of  irrigation  which  the  Assyrian  culti- 
vator underwent  (ii.  14). 

Lower  Egypt,  as  Herodotus  saw  it, 
though  a  continued  flat,  was  imfit 
either  for  horse  or  car,  from  the  number 
of  intersecting  canals — Ayiirwos  iral  hya- 
fjid^fVTos  (ii.  108).  But  Lower  Egypt, 
as  Volney  saw  it,  was  amon^  the  coun- 
tries in  the  world  best  suited  to  the 
action  of  cavalry,  so  that  he  pronounces 
the  native  population  of  the  country  to  ' 


have  no  chance  of  contending  against 
the  Mamelukes  (Volney,  Travds  in 
Egypt  and  Syria,  vol  i.  ch.  12,  sect.  2, 
p.  199).  The  country  has  reverted  to 
the  state  in  which  it  was  {l-rrwri/iti  icat 
afM^tuofUmi  wwra)  before  the  canals 
were  made — one  of  the  many  striking 
illustrations  of  the  difference  between 
the  Egypt  which  a  modem  traveller 
visits,  and  that  which  Herodotus  and 
even  Strabo  saw — iKriP  wXan^w  iw 
p6yt$v  iv\  Ht^pv^i  rfiii$9urAv  (Strabo, 
xvii.  p.  788). 

Considering  the  early  age  of  Hero- 
dotus, his  remarks  on  the  geological 
character  of  Egypt  as  a  deposit  of  the 
accumulated  mud  by  the  Nile,  appear 
to  me  most  remarkable  (ii.  0-14). 
Having  no  fixed  number  of  years  in- 
cluded in  his  reli^ous  belief  as  mea- 
suring the  past  existence  of  the  earth, 
he  carries  his  mind  back  without  diffi- 
culty to  what  may  have  been  effected 
by  this  river  in  io,ocx)  or  20,ocx>  years, 
or  "in  the  whole  space  of  time  elapsed 
before  I  was  bom"  (ii.  11).  So  also, 
Anaxagoras  (Fragm.  p.  179,  Schaub.) 
entertained  just  views  about  the  cause 
of  the  rising  of  the  Nile,  though  Hero- 
dotus did  not  share  his  views. 

About  the  lake  of  Moeris,  see  a  note 
a  little  farther  on. 
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Memphis,  where  for' the  most  part  the  mountain^  leave  ohly  a 
comparatively  narrow  strip  on  each  bank — as  well  as  in  the 
broad  expanse  between  Memphis  and  the  Mediterranean — 
there  prevailed  a  peculiar  form  of  theocratic  civilization,  from 
a  date  which  even  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  was  imme- 
morially  ancient  But  if  we  seek  for  some  measure  of  this 
antiquity,  earlier  than  the  time  when  Greeks  were  first  admitted 
into  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Psammetichus,  we  find  only  the 
computations  of  the  priests,  reaching  back  for  many  thousand 
years,  first  of  government  by  immediate  and  present  gods, 
next  of  human  kings.  Sudi  computations  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  by  Herodotus,  Manetho,  and  Diodorus^ — 
agreeing  in  their  essential  conception  of  the  fore-time,  with 
gods  in  the  first  part  of  the  series  and  men  in  the  second,  but 
differing  materially  in  events,  names,  and  epochs.  Probably 
if  we  possessed  lists  from  other  Egyptian  temples,  besides 
those  which  Manetho  drew  up  at  Heliopolis  or  which  Hero- 
dotus learnt  at  Memphis,  we  should  find  discrepancies  from 
both  these  two.  To  compare  these  lists,  and  to  reconcile 
them  as  far  as  they  admit  of  being  reconciled,  is  interesting  as 
enabling  us  to  understand  the  Egyptian  mind,  but  conducts  to 
no  trustworthy  chronological  results,  and  forms  no  part  of  the 
task  of  an  historian  of  Greece. 

To  the  Greeks  Egypt  was  a  closed  world  before  the  reign  of 
Psammetichus,  though  after  that  time  it  gradually  became  an 
important  part  of  their  field  both  of  observation  and  action. 
The  astonishment  which  the  country  created  in  the  mind  of  the 
earliest  Grecian  visitors  may  be  learnt  even  from  the  narrative 
of  Herodotus,  who  doubtless  knew  it  by  report  long  before  he 
went  there.  Both  the  physical  and  moral  features  of  Egypt 
stood  in  strong  contrast  with  Grecian  experience.  "Not  only 
(says  Herodotus)  does  the  climate  differ  from  all  other 
climates,  and  the  river  from  all  other  rivers,  but  Egyptian 
laws  and  customs  are  opposed  on  almost  all  points  to  those  of 
other  men."*  The  Delta  was  at  that  time  full  of  large  and 
populous  cities,^  built  on  artificial  elevations  of  ground  and 


'  See   note   in    Appendix    to    this 
chapter. 

*  Herodot.  ii.  35.    Aly^mrtoi  S/ta  r^ 


fftfca  Kol  w6fiovs. 

»  Theokritus  (Idyll,  xvii.  8j)  cele* 
brates  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  king  of 
Egypt  as  ruling  over  33,333  dtics :  the 
manner  in  which  be  stnngs  these  figures 
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Thebes  and 
Upper 
Egypt— of 
more  im* 
podance 
ineariy 
times  than 
Lower 
Egypt,  but 
not  so  in 
the  days  of 
Herodotus. 


seemingly  not  much  inferior  to  Memphis  itself,  which  was 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile  (opposite  to  the  site  of 
the  modem  Cairo),  a  little  higher  up  than  the  spot  where  the 
Delta  begins.  From  the  time  when  the  Greeks  first  became 
cognizant  of  Egypt,  to  the  building  of  Alexandria 
and  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies,  Memphis  was  the 
first  city  in  Egypt  Yet  it  seems  not  to  have  been 
always  so;  there  had  been  an  earlier  period  when 
Thebes  was  the  seat  of  Egyptian  power,  and  Upper 
Egypt  of  far  more  consequence  than  Middle  Egypt. 
Vicinity  to  the  Delta,  which  must  always  have 
contained  the  largest  number  of  cities  and  the  widest  surface 
of  productive  territory,  probably  enabled  Memphis  to  usurp 
this  honour  from  Thebes;  and  the  predominance  of  Lower 
Egypt  was  still  farther  confirmed  when  Psammetichus  intro- 
duced Ionian  and  Karian  troops  as  his  auxiliaries  in  the 
government  of  the  country.  But  the  stupendous  mag^nitude 
of  the  temples  and  palaces,  the  profusion  of  ornamental 
sculpture  and  painting,  the  immeasurable  range  of  sepulchres 
hewn  in  the  rocks  still  remaining  as  attestations  of  the 
grandeur  of  Thebes — not  to  mention  Ombi,  Edfu  and 
Elephantine — ^show  that  Upper  Egypt  was  once  the  place  to 
which  the  land-tax  from  the  productive  Delta  was  paid,  and 
where  the  kings  and  priests  who  employed  it  resided.  It  has 
been  even  contended  that  Thebes  itself  was  originally  settled 
by  immigrants  from  still  higher  regions  of  the  river ;  and  the 
remains,  yet  found  along  the  Nile  in  Nubia,  are  analogous, 
both  in  style  and  in  grandeur,  to  those  in  the  Thebais.^    What 


into  three  hexameter  verses  is  somewhat 
ingenious.  The  priests,  in  describing 
to  Herodotus  the  unrivalled  prosperity 
which  they  affirmed  Egypt  to  have- 
enjoyed  under  Amasis,  Uie  last  king 
before  the  Persian  conquest,  said  that 
there  were  then  20,000  cities  in  the 
country  (ii.  177).  Diodorus  tells  us  that 
18,000  different  cities  and  considerable 
villages  were  registered  in  the  Egyptian 
ityaypa^  (i.  31)  for  the  ancient  tmies, 
but  that  30,000  were  numbered  under 
the  Ptolemies. 

'  Respecting  the  monuments  of 
ancient  kgyptian  art,  see  the  summary 
of  O.  Miuler,  Archaologie  der  Knnst, 
sect.  215-233,  and  a  still  better  account 
and    appreciation    of    them    in    Carl 


Schnaase,  Geschichte  der  Bildcnden 
Kiinste  bey  den  Alten,  Diisseldorf, 
1843,  voL  i.  book  it  ch.  i  and  2. 

In  regard  to  the  credibility  and  value 
of  Egyptian  history  anterior  to  Psamme- 
tichus, there  are  many  excellent  remarks 
byMr.  Kenrick,  in  the  preface  to  his  work, 
*  The  Egypt  of  Herodotus  *  (the  second 
book  of  Herodotus,  with  notes).  About 
the  recent  discoveries  derived  from  the 
hieroglyphics,  he  says,  "  We  know  that 
it  was  the  custom  of  the  Egyptian  kings 
to  inscribe  the  temples  and  obelisks 
which  they  raised  wiu  their  own  names 
or  with  distinguishing  hieroglyphics : 
but  in  no  one  instance  do  these  names 
as  read  by  the  modem  decipherers  of 
hieroglyphics  on    monuments   said  to 
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is  remarkable  is,  that  both  the  one  and  the  other  are 
strikingly  distinguished  from  the  Pyramids,  which  alone 
remain  to  illustrate  the  site  of  the  ancient  Memphis.  There 
are  no  pyramids  either  in  Upper  Egypt  or  in  Nubia ;  but  on 
the  Nile  above  Nubia,  near  the  Ethiopian  MeroA,  pyramids 
in  great  number,  though  of  inferior  dimensions,  are  again 
found. 

From  whence,  or  in  what  manner,  Egyptian  institutions 
first  took  their  rise,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.  Yet 
there  seems  little  to  bear  out  the  supposition  of  Heeren^  and 
other  eminent  authors,  that  they  were  transmitted  down  the 
Nile  by  Ethiopian  colonists  from  Mero&  Herodotus  certainly 
conceived  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians  (who  in  his  time  jointly 
occupied  the  border  island  of  Elephantine,  which  he  had  him- 
self visited)  as  completely  distinct  from  each  other,  in  race  and 
customs  not  less  than  in  language ;  the  latter  being  generally 
of  the  rudest  habits,  of  great  stature,  and  still  greater  physical 
strength — the  chief  part  of  them  subsisting  on  meat  and  milk, 
and  blest  with  unusual  longevity.  He  knew  of  Merofi,  as  the 
Ethiopian  metropolis  and  a  considerable  city,  fifty-two  days* 
journey  higher  up  the  river  than  Elephantine.  But  his 
informants  had  gfiven  him  no  idea  of  analogy  between  its 
institutions    and    those    of   Egjrpt*      He    states    that    the 


luiTe  been  raised  by  kings  before 
Psammedchns,  correspond  with  the 
names  given  by  Herodotus."  (Preface, 
p.  xliv.)  He  farther  adds  in  a  note, 
**  A  name  which  has  been  read  pho- 
netically  Memi,  has  been  found  at 
llieb^  and  Mr.  Wilkinson  supposes 
it  to  be  Menes.  It  is  remarkable,  how- 
ever, that  the  names  which  follow  are 
not  phonetically  written,  so  that  it  is 
probable  that  this  is  not  to  be  read 
Memo.  Besides,  the  cartouche,  which 
immediately  follovrs,  is  that  of  a  king 
of  die  eighteenth  dynasty ;  so  that,  at 
all  events,  it  cannot  have  been  engraved 
till  many  centuries  after  the  supposed 
age  of  Menes;  and  the  occurrence  of 
the  name  no  more  decides  the  question 
of  historical  existence  than  tnat  of 
Cecrops  in  the  Parian  Chronicle." 

*  Heeren,  Ideen  iiber  den  Verkehr 
der  Alten  Wdt,  part  ii.  i.  p.  403.  The 
opinion  given  by  Parthey,  however 
(De  PhiUs  Insulft,  p.  100,  Berlin,  18^). 
may  perhaps  be  just:    "Antiquissima 


setate  eundempopulum,  dicamus  ^gyp- 
^  tiacum,  Nili  npas  inde  a  Meroe  insuld 
usque  ad  iCgyptum  inferiorem  occu- 
passe,  e  monumentorum  congruenti& 
apparet:  posteriore  tempore,  tabulis  et 
annalibus  nostris  longe  superiore,  alia 
stirps  ^thiopica  interiora  terrse  usque 
ad  cataractam  Syenensem  obdnuit.  £x 
qui  setate  certa  rerum  nodda  ad  nos 
pervenit,  iCgypdorum  et  iEthiopum 
segre^do  jam  facta  est  Herodotus 
caetenoue  scriptores  Grsed  populos 
acute  oiscemunt" 

At  thb  moment,  Svdn6  and  its  cata* 
ract  mark  the  bouncfary  of  two  people 
and  two  languages — Egypdans  and 
Arabic  language  to  the  north,  Nubians 
and  Berb^  language  to  tlie  south 
(Pardiey,  iM.). 

•  Compare  Herodot  it  30-32;  iil. 
1^-25  :  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  818.  Herodotus 
gives  the  description  of  their  armour 
and  appeanmce  as  part  of  the  aimv  of 
Xerx&  (vii.  69) ;  they  painted  their 
bodies:   compare  Plin.   H.  N.  xxxiii. 
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migration  of  a  large  number  of  the  "Egypttan  niilitary  caste, 
during  the  reign  of  Psammetichus,  into  Ethiopia,  had  first 
communicated  civilised  customs  to  these  southern  barba- 
rians. If  there  be  really  any  connexion  between  the  sociaL 
phenomena  of  Egypt  and  those  of  Merod,  it  seems  more 
reasonable  to  treat  the  latter  as  derivative  from  the 
former.* 

The  population  of  lEgypt  was  classified  into  certain  castes 
Egypdan  ^^  hereditary  professions ;  of  which. the  number  was 
h^iu^  not  exactly  defined,  and  is  represented  differently  by 
professions,  different  authors.  The  priests  stand  clearly  marked 
out,  as  the  order  richest,  most  powerful,  and  most  venerated. 
Distributed  all  over  the  country,  they  possessed  exclusively 
the  means  of  reading  and  writing,'  besides  a  .vast  amount 
of  narrative  matter  treasured  up  in  the  memory,  the  whole 
stock  of  medical  and  physical  knowledge  then  attainable,  and. 
those  rudiments  of  geometry  (or  rather  land-measuring)  which 
were  so  often  called  into  use  in  a  country  annually  inundated. 
To  each  god,  and  to  each  temple,  throughout  Egypt,  lands  and 
other  properties  belonged,  whereby  the  numerous  bands  of 
priests  attached  to  him  were  maintained.  It  seems  too  that  a 
farther  portion  of  the  lands  of  the  kingdom  was  set  apart  for 
them  in  individual  property,  though  on  this  point  no  certainty 
is  attainable.  Their  ascendency,  both  direct  and 
indirect,  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  was  immense. 
They   prescribed    that  minute  ritual  under  which  the  life 


Priests. 


h 


,6.  How  little  Ethiopia  was  Tisited  in  | 
is  time,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
tenor  of  his  statements :  according  to 
Diodoms  (i.  ^7),  no  Greeks  visit^  it 
earlier  than  the  expedition  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus — ofhms  &|cra  ^w  rk  w«pl 
'rohs  t6vovs  ro^ovSt  ical  varrtXAt  hcf 
kU^wo.  Diodoms  however  is  incorrect 
in  saying  that  no  Greek  had  ever  gone 
as  far  southward  as  the  frontier  of 
Eeypt:  Herodotus  certainly  visited 
Elephantine,  probably  other  Greeks 
also. 

The  statements  respecting  the  theo- 
cratical  state  .of  Meroe  and  its  su{>erior 
civilization  come  from  Diodoms  (lii.  2, 
5,  7),  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  822)  and  Pliny 
(H.  N.  vi.  29-33),  much  later  than 
Herodotus.  Diodoms  seems  to  have 
had  no.  older  informants   before    him 


(about  Ethiopia)  than  Agatharchidfe 
and  Artemidorus,  both  in  the  second 
centurv  B.a  (Diod.  iiL  10). 

'  Wesseling  ad  Diodor.  iiL  3. 

'  Herodot  ii.  37.  8<o«-c/i^f  l^ 
mpurffms  46trr€S  fiJSuara  wdtrrmp  Mp^- 
vwr,  &C.  He  is  astonished  at  the 
retentiveness  of  their  memorv ;  some  of 
them  had  more  stories  to  tdl  than  any 
one  whom  he  had  ever  seen  (ii.  77-109 ; 
Diodor.  i.  73). 

The  woxa  priest  conveys  to  a  modem 
reader  an  idea  very  different  item  that 
of  the  Egyptian  Upus^  who  were  not 
a  profession,  but  an  order,  comprising 
many  occupations  and  professions — 
Josephus  the  Jew  was  in  like  manner 
an  Up^hs  tcwrh  yiwos  (cont  Apion.  c  3). 
So  also  the  Brahmins  in  Bntish  India 
are  an  order. 
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of  every  Egyptian,  not  excepting  the  king  himself*,  was 
passed,  and  which  was  for  them^lves  more  full  of  harassing 
particularities  than  for  any  one  eke.*  Every  day  in  the  year 
belonged  to  some  particular  god;  the  priests  alone  knew 
to  which.  There  were  different  gods  in  every  Nome,  though 
Isis  and  Osiris  were  common  to  all.  The  priests  of  each  god 
constituted  a  society  apart,  more  or  less  important,  according 
to  the  comparative  celebrity  of  the  temple.  The  high' 
priests  of  Hephaestos,  whose  dignity  was  said  to  have  been 
transmitted  from  father  to  son  through  a  series  of  341 
generations^  (commemorated  by  the  like  number  of  colossal 
statues,  which  Herodotus  himself  saw),  were  second  in  import- 
ance only  to  the  king.  The  property  of  each  temple  included 
troops  of  dependents  and  slaves,  who  were  stamped  with  "holy 
niarks/'^and  who  must  have  been  numerous  in  order  to  suffice 
for  the  large  buildings  and  their  constant  visitors. 

Next    in    importance  to  the    sacerdotal   caste  were  the 
military  caste  or  order,  whose  native  name*  indicated  The  miiuary 
that  they  stood  on  the  left-hand  of  the  king,  while  *'"**'■ 
the  priests  occupied  the  right     They  were  classified  into 
Kalasiries  and  Hermotybii,  who  occupied  lands  in  eighteen 
particular  Nomes  or  provinces  principally  in  Lower  Egypt  j 
The    Kalasiries  had  once  amounted  to   160,000  men,  the'* 
Hermotybii    to  250,000,  when  at  the  maximum    of   their 
population  ;  but  that  highest  point  had  long  been  past  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus.     To  each  man  of  this  soldier-caste  was 
assigned  a  portion  of  land  equal  to  about  6^  English  acres, 
free  from  any  tax ;  but  what  measures  were  taken  to  keep  the 
lots  of  land  in  suitable  harmony  with  a  fluctuating  number  of 
holders,  we  know  not      The  statement  of  Herodotus  relates 
to    a    time  long  past  and  gone,   and  describes  what  was 


*  Diodonis  (i.  70-73)  gives  an  elabo-  |  The  Ethiopian  kings  at  Mero6  are 
rate  description  of  Uie  monastic  strict-  |  said  to  have  been  keot  in  the  like 
ness  with  whidi  the  daily  duties  of  the  I  pupilage  by  the  priestly  order,  until 
Egyptian  king  were  measured  out  bv  |  a  king  named  Ergamen^s  during  the 
the  priests :  compare  Plutarch,  De  Isid.  1  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  in  ^ypt. 


ct  Osirid.  p.  J53,  who  refers  to  Heka 
taeus  (probably  Hekatseus  of  Abd8ra) 
and  Eudoxus.  The  priests  represented 
that  Psammetichus  was  the  first  Egyp- 
tian king  who  broke  through  the  priestly 
canon  hmiting  the  royal  allowance  of 
wine :  compare  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  790. 


emancipated  himself  and  put  the  chief 
priest  to  death  (Diodor.  iii.  6). 

•  Herodot  ii.  82,  83. 
'  Herodot  ii.  143. 

^  Herodot  ii.  1 13.     ffriyfura  Ipd. 

*  Herodot  ii.  30. 
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believed,  by  the  priests  with  whom  he  talked,  to  have  been 
the  primitive  constitution  of  their  country  anterior  to  the 
Persian  conquest  The  like  is  still  more  true  respecting  the 
statement  of  Diodorus  ;  ^  who  says  that  the  territory  of  Egypt 
was  divided  into  three  parts— one  part  belonging  to  the  king, 
another  to  the  priests,  and  the  remainder  to  the  soldiers.*  His 
language  seems  to  intimate  that  every  Nome  was  so  divided, 
and  even  that  the  three  portions  were  equal,  though  he  does 
not  expressly  say  so.  The  result  of  these  statements, 
combined  with  the  history  of  Joseph  in  the  book  of  Genesis, 
seem3  to  be,  that  the  lands  of  the  priests  and  the  soldiers 
were  r^arded  as  privil^ed  property  and  exempt  from  all 
burthens,  while  the  remaining  soil  was  considered  as  the 
property  of  the  king,  who  however  received  from  it  a  fixed 
proportion,  one-fifth  of  the  total  produce,  leaving  the  rest  in 
the  hands  of  the  cultivators.'  We  are  told  that  Sethos,  priest 
of  the  god  Phtha  (or  Hephaestos)  at  Memphis  and  afterwards 
named  King,  oppressed  the  military  caste  and  deprived  them 
of  their  lands.  In  revenge  for  this  they  withheld  from  him 
their  aid  when  Egypt  was  invaded  by  Sennacherib.  Farther, 
in  the  reign  of  Psammetichus,  a  large  number  (240,000)  of 
these  soldiers  migrated  into  Ethiopia  from  a  feeling  of 
discontent,  leaving  their  wives  and  children  behind  them.*  It 
was  Psammetichus  who  first  introduced  Ionian  and  Karian 
mercenaries  into  the  country,  and  began  innovations  on  the 
ancient  Egyptian  constitution:  so  that  the  disaffection  to- 
wards him,  on  the  part  of  the  native  soldiers,  no  longer 
permitted  to  serve  as  exclusive  guards  to  the  king,  is  not 
difficult  to  explain.  The  Kalasiries  and  Hermotybii  were 
interdicted  from  every  description  of  art  or  trade.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  under  the  Persians  their  lands  were  made 
subject  to  the  tribute.  This  may  partly  explain  the  frequent 
revolts  which  they  maintained,  with  very  considerable  bravery 
against  the  Persian  kings. 


>  Herodot  i.  165,  166 ;  Diodor.  i  73. 

•  Diodor.  i.  73. 

'  Besides  this  general  rent  or  land- 
tax  received  by  the  Egyptian  kings, 
there  seem  also  to  have  been  special 
crown-lands.  Strabo  mentions  an  island 
in  the  Nile  (in  the  Thebaid)  celebrated 
for  the  extraordinary  excellence  of  its 


date-palms;  the  whole  oi  this  island 
belonged  to  the  kings,  without  any 
other  proprietor:  it  3delded  a  laige 
revenue,  and  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Roman  government '  in  Strabo's 
time  (xviL  p.  818). 
*  Herodot  il  30-141. 
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Herodotus  enumerates  five  other  races  (so  he  calb  them) 
or  castes^  besides  priests  and  soldiers^ — herdsmen,  Different 
swmeherds,  tradesmen,  interpreters,  and  pilots ;  an  J^SStA? 
enumeration  which    perplexes  us,  inasmuch  as  it  ******* 
takes  no  account  of  the  husbandmen,  who  must  always  have 
constituted  the  majority  of  the  population.    It  is  perhaps  for 
this  very  reason  that  they  are  not  comprised  in  the  list — not 
standing  out  specially  marked  or  congregated  together,  like 
the  five  above-named,  and  therefore  not  seeming  to  constitute 
a  race  apart  The  distribution  of  Diodorus,  who  specifies  (over 
and  above  priests  and  soldiers)  husbandmen,  herdsmen,  and 
artificers,  embraces  much  more  completely  the  whole  popula- 
tion.^     It  seems  more  the  statement  of  a  reflecting  man, 
pushing  out  the  principle  of  hereditary  occupations  to  its  con- 
sequences ;  (and  the  comments  which  the  historian  so  abund- 
antly interweaves  with  his  narrative  show  that  such  was  the 
character  of  the  authorities  which  he  followed ;) — ^while  the  list 
given  by  Herodotus  comprises  that  which  struck  his  observa* 
tion.      It  seems  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  soil  of  the 
Delta  consisted  of  marsh  land,  including  pieces  of  habitable 
ground,  but  impenetrable  to  an  invading  enemy,  and  favour- 
able only  to  the  growth  of  papyrus  and  other  aquatic  plants. 
Other  portions  of  the  Delta,  as  well  as  of  the  upper  valley  in 
parts  where  it  widened  to  the  eastward,  were  too  wet  for  the 
culture  of  grain,  though  producing  the  richest  herbage,  and 
eminently  suitable  to  the  race  of  Egjrptian  herdsmen,  who 
thus   divided  the  soil  with  the  husbandmen.^      Herdsmen 
generally  were  held  reputable;  but  the  race  of  swineherds 
were  hated  and  despised,  from  the  extreme  antipathy  of  all 
other  Egyptians  to  the  pig — ^which  animal  yet  could  not  be 
altogether    proscribed,  because  there  were  certain  peculiar 
occasions  on  which  it  was  imperative  to  offer  him  in  sacrifice 
to  Sel^nd  or  Dionysus.      Herodotus  acquaints  us  that  the 
swineherds  were  interdicted  from  all  the  temples,  and  that 


*  Herodot  i  164. 

'  Diodor.  i.  74.  About  the  Egyptian 
castes  generally,  see  Heeren,  Ideen  iiber 
den  Verkehr  aer  Alten  Welt,  part  ii.  2. 

P-  572-595- 

*  See    the    citation   from    MaiUet's 

Travels  in  E^rp^  >"  Heeren,  Ideen, 
p.  590;  also  volney's  Travels,  voL  i. 
ch.  6.  p.  77. 


The  expression  of  Herodotus — o2 
ir«pl  T^r  ff9€tpofjL4wfii'  Atyvwrov 
oUdovfft — indicates  that  the  portion  of 
the  soil  used  as  pasture  was  not  incon- 
siderable. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  marsh  land 
were  the  most  warlike  part  of  the  popu- 
lation (Thucyd.  i.  no). 
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they  always  intermarried  among  themselves,  other  Egyptians 
disdaining  such  an  alliance^-a  statement  which  indirectly 
intimates  that  there  was  no  standing  objection  j^ainst  inter- 
marriage of  the  remaining  castes  with  each  other.  The  caste 
or  race  of  interpreters  began  only  with  the  reign  of  Psamme- 
tichus,  from  the  admission  of  Greek  settlers,  then  for  the 
first  time  tolerated  in  the  country.  Though  they  were  half 
Greeks,  the  historian  does  not  note  them  as  of  inferior 
account,  except  as  compared  with  the  two  ascendant  castes 
of  soldiers  and  priests.  Moreover  the  creation  of  a  new 
caste  shows  that  there  was  no  consecrated  or  unchangeable 
total  number. 

.  Those  whom  Herodotus  denominates  tradesmen  (icdirqXoi) 
LMgctown  are  doubtless  identical  with  tlie  artisans  {rexytrat) 
SfSgypt.  specified  by  Diodorus — ^the  town  population  gene- 
rally as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  country.  During  the 
three  months  of  the  year  when  Egypt  was  covered  with  water, 
festival  days  were  numerous — the  people  thronging  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  in  vast  barges,  to  one  or  other  of  the  many 
holy  places,  combining  worship  and  enjoyment*  In  Egypt 
weaving  was  a  trade,  whereas  in  Greece  it  was  the  domestic 
occupation  of  females.  Herodotus  treats  it  as  one  of  those 
reversals  of  the  order  of  nature  which  were  seen  only  in  Egypt,* 
that  the  weaver  staid  at  home  plying  his  web  while  his  wife 
went  to  market  The  process  of  embalming  bodies  was 
elaborate  and  universal,  giving  employment  to  a  large  special 
class  of  men.  The  profusion  of  edifices,  obelisks,  sculpture, 
and  painting,  all  executed  by  native  workmen,  required  a 
large  body  of  trained  sculptors,*  who  in  the  mechanical  branch 


1  Herodot  ii.  59,  60. 

-  Herodot  ii.  35  ;  SophokL  CEdip. 
Colon.  332 :  where  the  passage  cited 
by  the  Scholiast  of  Nymphoddrus  is  a 
remarkable  example  of  the  habit  of 
ingenious  Greeks  to  represent  all  cus- 
toms which  they  thought  worthy  of 
notice,  as  having  emanated  from  the 
design  of  some  great  sovereign;  here 
Nymphoddrus  introduces  Sesostris  as 
the  author  of  the  custom  in  question,  in 
order  that  the  Egyptians  might  be  ren- 
dered effeminate. 

'  The  process  of  embalming  is 
minutely  described  (HenxL  iL  85-90) ; 
the  word  which  he  uses  for  it  is  the  same 


as  that  for  salting  meat  and  fish — rttplm 
X*vffts :  compare  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  764. 

Perfectness  of  execution,  mastery  of 
the  hardest  stone,  and  undeviating. 
obedience  to  certain  rules  of  proportion, 
are  general  characteristics  of  Egyptian 
sculpture.  There  are  yet  seen  in  their 
quarries  obelisks  not  severed  from  the 
rock,  but  having  three  of  their  sides 
already  adorned  with  hieroglyphics  ;  so 
certain  were  they  of  cuttmg  off  the 
fourth  side  with  precision  (Schnaase, 
Gesch.  der  Bild.  Kunste,  i  p.  428). 

All  the  Nomes  of  £^gypt,  however,' 
were  ,not  harmonious  in  tneir  feelings 
respecting  animals:  particular  animals 
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of  their  business  attained  a  high  excellence.  Most  of  the 
animals  in  Egypt  were  objects  of  religious  reverence,  and 
many  of  them  were  identified  in  the  closest  manner  with  par- 
ticular gods.  The  order  of  priests  included  a  large  number 
of  hereditary  feeders  and  tenders  of  these  sacred  animals.* 
Among  the  sacerdotal  order  were  also  found  the  computers  of 
genealogies,  the  infinitely  subdivided  practitioners  in  the  art 
of  healing,  &c.,  *  who  enjoyed  good  reputation,  and  were  sent 
for  as  surgeons  to  Cyrus  and  Darius.  The  Egyptian  city- 
population  was  thus  exceedingly  numerous,  so  that  king 
Sethon,  when  called  upon  to  resist  an  invasion  without  the 
aid  of  the  military  caste,  might  well  be  supposed  to  have 
formed  an  army  out  of  "  the  tradesmen,  the  artisans,  and  the 
market-people."  ^  And  Alexandria,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies,  acquired  its  numerous  and  active 
inhabitants  at  the  expense  of  Memphis  and  the  ancient  towns 
of  Lower  Egypt 

The  mechanical  obedience  and  fixed  habits  of  the  mass  of 
the  Egyptian  population  (not  priests  or  soldiers)  was  ProfouDd 

•    .«••  •  i.  .  j^*         submission 

a  pomt  which  made  much  impression  upon  Grecian  of  the  people, 
observers.  Solon  is  said  to  have  introduced  at  Athens  a 
custom  prevalent  in  Egypt,  whereby  the  Nomarch  or  chief  of 
each  Nome  was  required  to  investigate  every  man's  means 
of  living,  and  to  punish  with  death  those  who  did  not  furnish 
evidence  of  some  recognised  occupation.*  It  does  not  seem 
that  the  institution  of  Caste  in  Egypt — ^though  ensuring  un- 
approachable ascendency  to  the  Priests  and  much  consideration 
to  the  Soldiers — ^was  attended  with  any  such  profound  debase- 
ment to  the  rest  as  that  which  falls  upon  the  lowest  caste  or 
Sudras  in  India.  No  such  g^ulf  existed  between  them  as  that 
between  the  Twice-born  and  the  Once-born  in  the  religion  of 
Brahma.  Yet  those  stupendous  works,  which  form  the  per- 
manent memorials  of  the  country,  remain  at  the  same  time  as 


were  worshipped  in  some  Nomes,  which 
in  other  itomes  were  objects  even 
of  antipathy,  especially  the  crocodile 
(Herod,  ii.  69;  Strabo,  xviL  p.  817: 
see  particularly  the  fifteenth  Satire  of 
Jnvenal). 

»  Herodot  u.  bS-JZ ;  Diodor.  L  83- 
90 ;  Plutardi,  Isid.  et  Osir.  p.  380. 

Hasselqoist  identified  all  ue  birds 
canred  on  the  Obelisk  near  Matarea 


(Heliopolis)  (Travels  in  Egypt,  p.  99). 

•  Herodot  ii.  82,  83  ;  iu.  i,  129.  It 
is  one  of  the  points  of  distinction  be- 
tween Egyptians  and  Babylonians  that 
the  latter  nad  no  surgeons  or  larpoi: 
they  brought  out  the  sick  into  the 
market-pU^  to  profit  by  the  sympathy 
and  advice  of  the  passers-by  (Herodot 
i.  197). 

•  Herod.  iL  141.    *  Herodot  iii.  177. 
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proofs  of  the  oppressive  exactions  of  the  kings,  and  of  the  ' 
Destructive  Teckless  caprice  with  which  the  lives  as  well  as  the 
?y  uS^iSft  contributions  of  the  people  were  lavished.  One  hun- 
monuments.  jj.gj  ^^^  twcnty  thousand  Egyptians  were  said  to 
have  perished  in  the  digging  of  the  canal,  which  king  Nekds 
began  but  did  not  finish,  between  the  Pelusian  arm  of  the 
Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  ;^  while  the  construction  of  the  two 
great  pyramids,  attributed  to  the  kings  Cheops  and  Chephr6n, 
was  described  to  Herodotus  by  the  priests  as  a  period  of  ex- 
hausting labour  and  extreme  suffering  to  the  whole  Egyptian 
people.  And  yet  the  great  Labyrinth*  (said  to  have  been 
built  by  the  Dodekarchs)  appeared  to  him  a  more  stupendous 
work  than  the  Pyramids,  so  that  the  toil  employed  upon  it 
cannot  have  been  less  destructive.  The  moving  of  such  vast 
masses  of  stone  as  were  seen  in  the  ancient  edifices  both  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  with  the  imperfect  mechanical 
resources  then  existing;  must  have  tasked  the  efforts  of  the 
people  yet  more  severely  than  the  excavation  of  the  half- 
finished  canal  of  Nekds.  Indeed  the  associations  with  which' 
the  Pyramids  were  connected,  in  the  minds  of  those  with  whom 
Herodotus  conversed,  were  of  the  most  odious  character. 
Such  vast  works,  Aristotle  observes,  are  suitable  to  princes 
who  desire  to  consume  the  strength  and  break  the  spirit  of 
their  people.  With  Greek  despots,  perhaps  such  an  intention 
may  have  been  sometimes  deliberately  conceived  But  the 
Egyptian  kings  may  be  presumed  to  have  followed  chiefly 


'  Herodot.  ii.  158.  Read  the  account 
of  the  foundation  of  Petersburg  by 
Peter  the  Great ; — "  Au  milieu  de  ces 
r^formes,  grandes  et  petltes,  qui  faisaient 
les  amusements  du  czar,  et  de  la  guerre 
terrible  qui  I'occupait  contre  Charles 
XII.,  il  jeta  les  fondemens  de  Pimport- 
ante  ville  et  du  port  de  P^tersbourg,  en 
1714,  dans  un  marais  oil  il  n'y  avait  pas 
une  cabane.  Pierre  travailla  de  ses 
mains  k  la  premi^  maison  :  rien  ne  le 
rebuta:  des  ouvriers  furent  forces  de 
venir  sur  ce  bord  de  la  mer  Baltiqne, 
des  fronti^res  d'Astrachan,  des  bords  de 
111  Mer  Noire  et  de  la  Mer  Caspienne. 
n  p^rit  plus  de  cent  mille  honmies  dans 
les  travaux  qu'il  fallut  faire,  et  dans  les 
fieUigues  et  la  disette  qu*on  essuya: 
mais  en  fin  la  ville  existe.*'  (Voltaire, 
Anecdotes  sur  Pierre  le  Grand,  in  his 


CEuvres  Completes  ^d.  Paris,  1825, 
tom.  xxxi.  p.  491.) 

'  Herodot.  ii.  124-129.  rhf  X4ttw 
rrrpv/i4wow  is  rh  ivxarow  kojcov.  (Dio- 
dor.  i.  63,  64). 

IIcpl  rwr  IXvpofi^SMr  (Diodorus  ob- 
serves) oM^r  ZhMS  ohtk  ira^  roTs  iyx^ 
piiSf  o{f9^  ireu>^  rois  (nryypaf§veaff  ovfi-' 
^wurcu.  He  then  alludes  to  some  of 
the  discrepant  stories  about  the  date  of 
the  Pyramids,  and  the  names  of  thdr 
constructors.  This  confession,  of  the 
complete  want  of  trustworthy  informa- 
tion respecting  the  most  remarkable 
edifices  of  Lower  Egypt,  forms  a  strik- 
ing contrast  with  ue  statement  which 
Diodorus  had  eiven  (c  44),  that  the 
priests  possessed  records,  "continually 
handed  dowi^  from  reign  to  reign,  re- 
specting 470  Egyptian  kings.** 
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caprice  or  love  of  pomp— sometimes  views  of  a  permanent 
benefit  to  be  achieved — as  in  the  canal  of  Nek6s  and  the  vast 
reservoir  of  Mceris,*  with  its  channel  joining  the  river — ^when 
they  thus  expended  the  physical  strength  and  even  the  lives 
of  their  subjects. 

Sanctity  of  animal  life  generally,  veneration  for  particular 
animals  in  particular  Nomes,  and  abstinence  on  religious 
grounds  from  certain  vegetables,  were  among  the  marked 
features  of  Egyptian  life,  and  served  pre-eminently  to  impress, 
upon  the  country  that  air  of  singularity  which  worship  of 
foreigners  like  Herodotus  remarked  in  it  The  two  "»*n»*^ 
specially  marked  bulls,  called  Apis  at  Memphis  and  Mnevis 
at  Heliopolis,  seemed  to  have  enjoyed  a  sort  of  national 
worship.*  The  ibis,  the  cat,  and  the  dog,  were  throughout 
most  of  the  Nomes  venerated  during  life,  embalmed  like  men 
after  death,  and  if  killed,  avenged  by  the  severest  punishment 
of  the  offending  party:  but  the  veneration  of  the  crocodile 
was  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes  and  the  lake  of 
Moeris.  Such  veins  of  religious  sentiment,  which  distingruished 
Egypt  from  Fhenicia  and  Assyria  not  less  than  from  Greece, 
were  explained  by  the  native  priests  after  their  manner  to 
Herodotus ;  though  he  declines  from  pious  scruples  to  com- 
municate what  was  told  to  him.*  They  seem  remnants 
continued  from  a  very  early  stage  of  Fetichism — and  the 
attempts  of  different  persons,  noticed  in  Diodorus  and  Plutarch, 
to  account  for  their  origin,  partly  by  legends,  partly  by  theory, 
will  give  little  satisfaction  to  any  one.^ 


'  It  appears  that  the  lake  of  Moeris  is, 
at  least  in  gr^t  part,  a  natural  reser- 
voir, though  improved  by  art  for  the 
purposes  wanted,  and  connected  with 
the  river  by  an  artificial  canal,  sluices, 
&c    (Kenrick  ad  Herodot  u,  149.) 

"  The  lake  still  exists,  of  diminished 
magnitude,  being  about  60  miles  in  dr- 
cumference,  but  the  communication 
with  the  Nile  has  ceased."  Herodotus 
gives  the  circumference  as  3600  stadia, 
= between  400  and  450  miles. 

I  incline  to  believe  that  there  was 
more  of  the  hand  of  man  in  it  than  Mr. 
Kenrick  supposes,  though  doubtless  the 
receptacle  was  naturaL 

•  Herodot  ii.  38-46,  65-72  ;  iiL  27. 
30 ;  Diodor.  L  83-9a 

It  is  surprising  to  find  Pindar  intro* 


dudng  into  one  of  his  odes  a  plain  men- 
tion of  the  monstrous  circumstances 
connected  with  the  worship  of  the  goat 
in  the  Mendesian  Nome  (Pindar,  Fragm. 
Inc.  179,  ed.  Bergk).  Pindar  had  also 
dwelt,  in  one  of  his  Prosodia,  upon  the 
mythe  of  the  gods  having  disguised 
themselves  as  animals,  when  seeking 
to  escape  Typhon :  which  was  one  of 
the  tales  told  as  an  explanation  of  the 
consecration  of  animals  in  £gypt :  see 
Pindar,  Fragm.  Inc.  p.  61,  ed.  ^ezgk  ; 
Porphyr.  de  Abstinent  iii.  p.  251,  ed. 
Rhoer. 

*  Herodot  ii.  65.  Diodorus  does 
not  feel  the  same  reluctance  to  mention 
these  iiw66^a  (i.  S6). 

*  Diodor.  L  86,  87;  Plutarch,  De 
Isid.  et  Osirid.  p.  377  m^. 
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Though  Thiebes  first,  and  Memphis  afterwards,  were"  un- 
Egypdan  doubtedly  the  principal  cities  of  Egypt,  yet  if  the 
totefrom  dynasties  of  Manetho  are  at  all  trustworthy  even  in 
^UtetJ'the  ^^^^  general  outline,  the  Egyptian  kings  were  not 
country.  taken  uniformly  either  from  one .  or  the  other. 
Manetho  enumerates  on  the  whole  twenty-six  different  dynas- 
ties or  families  of  kings,  anterior  to  the  conquest  of  the 
country  by  Kambysfis — the  Persian  kings  between  Kambysds 
and  Darius  Nothus,  down  to  the  death  of  the  latter  in  405  B.C 
constituting  his  twenty-seventh  dynasty.  Of  these  twenty-six 
dynasties,  beginning  with  the  year  5702  B.C.,  the  first  two 
are  Thinites — the  third  and  fourth,  Memphites — ^the  fifth,  from 
the  island  of  Elephantine — the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth, 
again  Memphites — the  ninth  and  tenth,  Herakleopolites — ^the 
eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth,  Diospolites  or  Thebans — 
the  fourteenth,  Choites — the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth,  Hyksos 
or  Shepherd  Kings — the  seventeenth.  Shepherd  Kings,  over- 
thrown and  succeeded  by  Diospolites — ^the  eighteenth  (rc 
1655-1327,  in  which  is  included  Rameses  the  great  Egyptian 
conqueror,  identified  by  many  authors  with  Sesostris,  141 1  B.C.), 
nineteenth  and  twentieth,  Diospolites — ^the  twenty-first,  Tanites 
' — the  twenty-second,  Bubastites  —  the  twenty-third,  again 
Tanites— the  twenty-fourth,  Saltes — the  twenty-fifth,  Ethio- 
pians, beginning  with  Sabakdn,  whom  Herodotus  also  men- 
tions— the  twenty-sixth,  Sattes,  including  Psammetichus,  Ne- 
kds,  Apries.  or  Uaphris,  and  Amasis  or  Amosis.  We  see  by 
these  lists,  that  according  to  the  manner  in  which  Manetho 
construed  the  antiquities  of  his  country,  several  other  cities  of 
Egypt,  besides  Thebes  and  Memphis,  furnished  kings  to  the 
whole  territory.  But  we  cannot  trace  any  correspondence 
between  the  Nomes  which  furnished  kings,  and  those  which 
Herodotus  mentions  to  have  been  exclusively  occupied  by  the 
military  caste.  Many  of  the  separate  Nomes  were  of  con- 
siderable substantive  importance,  and  had  a  marked  local 
character  each  to  itself,  religious  as  well  as  political ;  though 
the  whole  of  Egypt,  from  Elephantine  to  Pelusium  and 
Kandpus,  is  said  to  have  always  constituted  one  kingdom, 
from  the  earliest  times  which  the  native  priests  could  con- 
ceive. 

We  are  to  consider  this  kingdom  as  engaged,  long  before 
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the*  time  whefn  Greeks  wtte  admitted  into  it;*  In  a  Standing 
caravan  commerce  with  Phenicia,  Palestine,  Arabia,  RektioiU 
and  Assyria.    Ancient  Egypt  having  neither  vines  5ath52ijnpi«. 
nor  olives,  imported  both  wine  and  oil ;  *  while  it  also  needed, 
especially  the  frankincense  and  aromatic  products  peculiar  to 
Arabia,  for  its  elaborate  religious  ceremonies.    Towards  the 
last  quarter  of  the  eighth  century  B.C.  (a  little  before  the  time 
when  the  dynasty  of  the  Mermnadae   in   Lydia  was  com- 
mencing in  the  person  of  Gygfis),  we  trace  events  tending  to 
alter  the  relation  which  previously  subsisted  between  these 
countries,  by  continued  aggressions  on  the  part  of  the  Assyrian 
monarchs  of  Nineveh — Salmaneser  and  Sennacherib.     The 
former  having  conquered  and  led  into  captivity  the  ten  tribes 
of  Israel,  also  attacked  thC;  Phenician  towns  on  the  adjoining 
coast :  Sidon,  Palae-Tyrus,  and  Akfi  yielded  to  him,  but  Tyre 
itself  resisted,  and  having  endured  for  five  years  the  hardships 
of  a  blockade  with  partial  obstruction  of  its  continental  aque- 
ducts, was  enabled  by  means  of  its  insular  position  to  maintain 
independence.     It  was  just  at  this  period  that  the  Grecian 
establishments  in  Sicily  were  forming,  and  I  have  already 
remarked  that  the  pressure  of  the  Assyrians  upon  Phenicia 
probably  had  some  effect  in  determining  tha^^t  contraction  of 
the  Phenician  occupations  in  Sicily  which  really  took  place 
(b.c.  730 — 720).    Respecting  Sennacherib,  we  are  informed  by 
the  Old  Testament  that  he  invaded  Judaea — and  by  Hero- 
dotus (who  calls  him  king  of  the  Assyrians  and  Arabians) 
that  he  assailed  the  pious  king  Sethos  in  Egypt :  in  both  cases 
his  army  experienced  a  miraculous  repulse  and  destruction. 
After  this  the  Assyrians  of  Nineveh,  either  torn  by  intestine 
dissension,  or  shaken  by  the  attacks  of  the  Medes,  appear  no 
longer  active  ;  but  about  the  year  630  B.C.,  the  Assyrians  or 
Chaldaeans  of  Babylon  manifest  a  formidable  and  increasing 
power.     It  is  moreover  during    this  century  that  the  old 
routine  of  the  Egyptian  kings  was  broken  through,  and  a  new 


*  On  this  early  trade  between  Egypt, 
Phenida,  and  Palestine,  anterior  to  any 
acquaintance  "with  the  Greeks,  see 
Josephus  cont  Apion.  i.  12. 


earthem  vessels  in  which  it  had  been 
brought  for  the  transport  of  water,  in 
the  return  journeys  across  the  Desert 
(iiu  6). 


*  Herodotus  notices  the  lazge  impor-  \  In  later  times,  Alexandria  was  sup- 
tation  of  wine  into  Egypt  in  his  day,  1  plied  with  wine  chiefly  from  Laodikeia 
from  all  Greece  as  well  as  from  Phe-  m  Syria  near  the  month  of  the  Orontes 
nicia,  as  well  as  the  employment  of  the    (Strabo,  xvi.  p.  751). 
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policy  displayed  towards  foreigners  by  Psammetichus — ^which, 
while  it  rendered  Egypt  more  formidable  to  Judaea  and  Phe- 
nicia,  opened  to  Grecian  ships  and  settlers  the  hitherto  inacces* 
sible  Nile. 

Herodotus  draws  a  marked  distinction  between  the  history 
of  Egypt  before  Psammetichus  and  the  following  period. 
Eprp*»"  The  former  he  gfives  as  the  narration  of  the  priests, 
known  be-  without  professiug  to  guarantee  it — ^the  latter  he 
taSichu*.'  evidently  believes  to  be  well-ascertaineA*  And  we 
find  that  from  Psammetichus  downward,  Herodotus  and 
Manetho  are  in  tolerable  harmony,  whereas  even  for  the 
sovereigns  occupying  the  last  fifty  years  before  Psammetichus, 
there  are  many  and  irreconcileable  discrepancies  between 
them ;  ^  but  they  both  agree  in  stating  that  Psammetichus 
reigned  fifty-four  years. 

So  important  an  event,  as  the  first  admission  of  the  Greeks 
Fintintro-  into  Egypt,  was  made,  by  the  informants  of  Hero- 
Oreck?into  dotus,  to  tum  upou  two  prophecies.  After  the  death 
PkammSS-"  of  Scthos  (prfest  of  Hcphsbstos  as  well  as  king),  who 
stoS^'  left  no  son,  Egypt  became  divided  among  twelve 
^th  it.  '  kings,  of  whom  Psammetichus  was  one.  It  was  under 
this  dodekarchy,  according  to  Herodotus,  that  the  marvellous 
labyrinth  near  the  Lake  of  Moeris  was  constructed  The 
twelve  lived  and  reigned  for  some  time  in  perfect  harmony. 
But  a  prophecy  had  been  made  known  to  them,  that  the  one 
who  should  make  libations  in  the  temple  of  Hephaestos  out  of 
a  brazen  goblet,  would  reign  overall  Egypt  Now  it  happened 
that  one  day  when  they  all  appeared  armed  in  the  temple  to 
offer  sacrifice,  the  high  priest  brought  out  by  mistake  only 
eleven  golden  goblets  instead  of  twelve ;  and  Psammetichus, 
left  without  a  goblet,  made  use  of  his  brazen  helmet  as  a  sub- 
stitute. Being  thus  considered,  though  unintentionally,  to 
have  fulfilled  the  condition  of  the  prophecy,  by  making  liba- 
tions in  a  brazen  goblet,  he  became  an  object  of  terror  to  his 
eleven  colleagues,  who  united  to  despoil  him  of  his  dignity 
and  drove  him  into  the  inaccessible  marshes.  In  this  extremity 
he  sent  to  seek  counsel  from  the  oracle  of  L6td  at  Butd,  and 


>  Herodot  ii.  I47-IS4-    *»^  ▼«w*i- 


'  See  these  differences  stated  and 
considered  in  Boeckh,  Manetho  und  die 
Hundtttemperiode,  p.  326-336. 
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received  for  answer  an  assurance  that  "  vengeance  would  come 
to  him  by  the  hands  of  brazen  men  showing  themselves  from 
the  seaward."  His  faith  was  for  the  moment  shaken  by  so 
startling  a  conception  as  that  of  brazen  men  for  his  allies. 
But  the  prophetic  veracity  of  the  priest  at  Butd  was  speedily 
shown,  when  an  astonished  attendant  came  to  acquaint  him 
in  his  lurking-place,  that  brazen  men  were  ravaging  the  sea- 
coast  of  the  Delta.  It  was  a  body  of  Ionian  and  Karian 
soldiers,  who  had  landed  for  pillage ;  and  the  messenger  who 
came  to  inform  Psammetichus  had  never  before  seen  men  in 
an  entire  suit  of  brazen  armour.  That  prince,  satisfied  that 
these  were  the  allies  whom  the  oracle  had  marked  out  for  him, 
immediately  entered  into  n^otiation  with  the  lonians  and 
Karians,  enlisted  them  in  his  service,  and  by  their  aid  in  con- 
junction with  his  other  partisans  overpowered  the  other 
eleven  longs — thus  making  himself  the  one  ruler  of  Egypt* 

Such  was  the  tale  by  which  the  original  alliance  of  an 
Egyptian  king  with  Grecian  mercenaries,  and  the  first  imTOrtance 
introduction  of  Greeks  into  Egypt,  was  accounted  for  mcrco^es 
and  dignified.    What  followed  is  more  authentic  and  E^tsan 
more  important     Psammetichus  provided  a  settle-  ^S^ 
ment  and  lands  for  his  new  allies,  on  the  Pelusiac  or  Jn'^nw^ters. 
eastern  branch  of  the  Nile,  a  little  below  Bubastis*   The  lonians 
were  planted  on  one  side  of  the  river,  the  Karians  on  the  other ; 
and  the  place  was  made  to  serve  as  a  military  position,  not 
only  for  the  defence  of  the  eastern  border,  but  also  for  the 
support  of  the  king  himself  against  malcontents  at  home :  it 
was  called  the  Stratopeda,  or  the  Camps.'     He  took  pains 
moreover  to  facilitate  the  intercourse  between  them  and  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants  by  causing  a  number  of  Egyptian 
children  to  be  domiciled  with  them,  in  order  to  learn  the 


*  Herodot  iL  149-152.  This  narra- 
tive of  Herodotus,  however  little  satis- 
factory in  an  historical  point  of  view, 
bears  evident  marks  of  beins  the  genuine 
tale  which  he  heard  from  the  pnests  of 
Hephaestos.  Diodoms  gives  an  account 
more  historically  plausiBle,  but  he  could 
not  well  have  had  any  positive  authori- 
ties for  that  period,  and  he  gives  us 
seemingly  the  ideas  of  Greek  authors  of 
the  days  of  the  Ptolemies.  Psammetichus 


ruled  at  Sais  and  in  the  neighbouring 
part  of  the  Delta  :  he  opened  a  trade, 
previously  unknown  in  Egypt,  with 
Greeks  and  Phenicians,  so  profitable 
that  his  eleven  colleagues  became  jealous 
of  his  riches  and  combined  to  attack 
him.  He  raised  an  army  of  foreign 
mercenaries  and  defeated  his  colleagues 
(Diodor.  i.  66,  67).  Polysraus  gives  a 
different  story  about  Psammetichus  and 
the  Karian  mercenaries  (vii.  3). 


(he  teUs  us),  as  one  of  the  twelve  kings,  ;      '  Herodot  ii.  154. 
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Greek  language.  Hence  sprung  the  Interpreters,^  who  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus  constituted  a  permanent  hereditary^ 
caste  or  breed.  ... 

Though  the  chief  purpose  of  this  first  foreign  settlement  in 

S'^kS&SL  ^SyP^»  between  Pelusium  and  Bubastis,  was  to 
branSof     create  an  independent  military  force,  and  with  it  a 

the  Nile  to       ^  ^         ,       ,  .*^  .  '  - 

Greek  com-  fleet,  for  the  kmg, — yet  it  was  of  course  an  opening 
Greek  estab-  both  for  communication  and  traffic,  to  all  Greeks 
Naukratu.  and  to  all  Phenicians,  such  as  had  never  before  been 
available.  And  it  was  speedily  followed  by  the  throwing 
open  of  the  Kandpic  or  westernmost  branch  of  the  river  for 
the  purposes  of  trade  specially.  According  to  a  statement 
of  Strabo,  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Psammetichus  that  the 
Milesians  with  a  fleet  of  thirty  ships  made  a  descent  on  that 
part  of  the  coast,  first  built  a  fort  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, and  then  presently  founded  the  town  of  Naukratis 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kan6pic  Nile.  There  is  much  that 
is  perplexing  in  this  affirmation  of  Strabo ;  but  on  the  whole 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  establishment  of  the  Greek 
factories  and  merchants  at  Naukratis  may  be  considered  as 
dating  in  the  reign  of  Psammetichus^ — Naukratis  however 


'  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  8oi.  icol  rh  MiXi}- 
ffUf¥  Tfixof •  irXc^o'aKrct  yitp  M  Vofifiri- 
tIxov  rpiditorra  yawrly  MiA^o'ioi  Karh 
Kva^ dp 71  {odros  8c  rAy  M^^wy) 
Kvriirxov  tls  rh  BoXfilrtroif  c7t*  iKfidtnts 
h-tixiffoM  rh  Xcx^^y  lerla'fia'  XP^^9f  ^ 
hwicXwtrtan^s  th  rhy  IXaXrachy  wojihw, 
fcafrtufcwfMX'flo'wts  "ivapow,  itSkw  ticri- 
trov  'Sa^Kparuf  ob  woXh  r^f  Hx^^itts 
ihrtpSty* 

What  is  meant  bj  the  alludon  to 
Kyaxards,  or  to  Inaros,  in  this  passage, 
I  do  x^ot  understand.  We  know  nothing 
of  any  relations  either  between  KyaxarSs 
and  Psammetichus,  or  between  Kyaxar6s 
and  the  Milesians  :  moreover,  if  by  xarit 
Kva^dpri  be  meant  in  the  time  of  Ky- 
axarisy  as  the  translators  render  it,  we 
have  in  immediate  succession  iir\ 
VafifiJirlxw — Karh.  Kva|api;,  with  the 
same  meaning,  which  is  (to  say  the  least 
of  it)  a  very  awkward  sentence.  The 
words  oZros  9^  rmv  M^Swy  look 
not  unlike  a  comment  added  by  some 
early  reader  of  Strabo,  who  could  not 
understand  why  Kjraxar^s  should  be 
here  mentioned,  and  who  noted  his 
difficulty  in  words  which  have  subse- 


quently  found  their  way  into  the  text 
Then  again  Inarus  belongs  to  the 
period  l^tween  the  Persian  and  Pdo- 
ponnesian  wars  ;  at  least  we  know  no 
other  person  cf  that  name  than  the  duel 
of  the  Egyptian  revolt  against  Persia' 
(Thucyd.  i.  1 14),  who  is  spoken  of  as  a 
''Libsran,  the  son  of  Psammetichus." 
The  mention  of  Kyaxar^  therefore  here 
appears  unmeaning,  while  that  of  Inarus 
is  an  anachronism  :  ■  possibly  the  story 
that  the  Milesians  founded  Naukratis 
*'  after  having  worsted  Inarus  in  a  sea- 
fight,"  may  have  grown  out  of  the  ety- 
mology  of  the  name  Naukratis,  in  the 
mind  of  one  who  found  Inarus  the  son 
of  Psammetichus  mentioned  two  cen- 
turies afterwards,  and  identified  the  two 
Psammetichuses  with  each  other. 

The  statement  of  Strabo  has  been 
copied  by  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Na^jcpcrrii. 
Eusebius  also  announces  (Chron.  i.  p. 
168)  the  Milesians  as  the  founders  of 
Naukratis,  but  puts  the  event  at  753 
B.C.,  during  what  he  caUs  the  Milesian 
thalassokraty :  see  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton 
ad  ann.  732  B.C.  in  the  Fasti  Hellenid. 
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must  have  been  a  dty  of  Egyptian  origin  in  which  these 
foreigners  were  permitted  to  take  up  their  abode — ^not  a 
Greek  colony,  as  Strabo  would  have  us  believe.  The  lan- 
guage of  Herodotus  seems  rather  to  imply  that  it  was  king 
Amasis  (between  whom  and  the  death  of  Psammetichus 
there  intervened  nearly  half  a  century)  who  first  allowed 
Greeks  to  settle  at  Naukratis*  Yet  on  comparing  what  the 
historian  tells  us  respecting  the  courtezan  Rhod6pis  and 
the  brother  of  Sapphd  the  poetess,  it  is  evident  that  there 
must  have  been  both  Greek  trade  and  Greek  establishments 
in  that  town  long  before  Amasis  came  to  the  throne.  We 
may  consider  then,  that  both  the  eastern  and  western  mouths 
of  the  Nile  became  open  to  the  Greeks  in  the  days  of  Psam- 
metichus :  the  former  as  leading  to  the  head-quarters  of  the 
mercenary  Greek  troops  in  Egyptian  pay — the  latter  for 
purposes  of  trade 

While  this  event  afforded  to  the  Greeks  a  valuable  enlarge- 
ment both  of  their  traflSic  and  of  their  field  of  observation, 
it  seems  to  have  occasioned  an  internal  revolution  Discontents 
"^  Egypt  The  Nome  of  Bubastis,  in  which  the  new  ^^'^"^ 
military  settlement  of  foreigners  was  planted,  is  ^S^" 
numbered  among  those  occupied  by  the  Egyptian  ^«'- 
military  caste.^  Whether  their  lands  were  in  part  taken 
away  from  them  we  do  not  know ;  but  the  mere  introduction 
of  such  foreigners  must  have  appeared  an  abomination,  to  the 
strong  conservative  feeling  of  ancient  Egypt  And  Psamme- 
tichus treated  the  native  soldiers  in  a  manner  which  showed 
of  how  much  less  account  Egyptian  soldiers  had  become, 
since  the  "brazen  helmets"  had  got  footing  in  the  land 
It  had  hitherto  been  the  practice  to  distribute  such  portions 
of  the  military,  as  were  on  actual  service,  in  three  different 
posts :  at  Daphnfi  near  Pelusium,  on  the  north-eastern  fron- 
tier— at  Marea  on  the  north-western  frontier,  near  the  spot 
where  Alexandria  was  afterwards  built — and  at  Elephantine, 
on  the  southern  or  Ethiopian  boundary.  Psammetichus, 
having  no  longer  occasion  for  their  services  on  the  eastern 
frontier,  since  the  formation  of  the  mercenary  camp,  accumu- 
lated them  in  greater  number  and  detained  them  for  an 
unusual  time  at  the  two  other  stations,  especially  at  Elephan- 


*  Hcrodot  ii.  i66. 
VOL.   III.  I. 
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tinfi.  Here,  as  Herodotus  telk  us,  they  remained  for  three 
years  unrelieved  Diodorus  adds  that  Psammetichus  as- 
signed to  those  native  troops  who  fought  conjointly  with  the 
mercenaries,  the  least  honourable  post  in  the  line.  Discon- 
tent at  length  impelled  them  to  emigrate  in  a  body  of 
240,000  men  into  Ethiopia,  leaving  their  wives  and  children 
behind  in  Egypt  No  instances  on  the  part  of  Psamme- 
tichus could  induce  them  to  return.  This  memorable  inci- 
dent,^ which  is  said  to  have  given  rise  to  a  settlement  in 
the  southernmost  regfions  of  Ethiopia,  called  by  the  Greeks  the 
Automoli  (though  the  emigrant  soldiers  still  call  themselves 
by  their  old  Egyptian  name),  attests  the  effect  produced  by 
the  introduction  of  the  foreign  mercenaries  in  lowering  the 
position  of  the  native  military.  The  number  of  the  emigrants 
however  is  a  point  noway  to  be  relied  upon.  We  shall 
presently  see  that  there  were  enough  of  them  left  behind 
to  renew  effectively  the  struggle  for  their  lost  dignity. 

It  was  probably  with  his  Ionian  and  Karian  troops  that 
Psammetichus  carried  on  those  warlike  operations  in  Syria 
which  filled  so  large  a  proportion  of  his  long  and  prosperous 
reign  of  fifty-four  years.^  He  besieged  the  city  of  Az6tus 
in  Syria  for  twenty-nine  years,  until  he  took  it — ^the  longest 
blockade  which  Herodotus  had  ever  heard  of.  Moreover, 
he  was  in  that  country  when  the  destroying  Scythian  Nomads 
(who  had  defeated  the  Median  king  Kyaxar^  and  possessed 
themselves  of  Upper  Asia)  advanced  to  invade  Egypt;  a 
project  which  Psammetichus,  by  large  presents,  induced  them 
to  abandon.^ 

There  were,  however,  yet  more  powerful  enemies,  against 
whom  he  and  his  son  Nek6s  (who  succeeded  him  seemingly 
about  604  B.C*)  had  to  contend  in  Syria  and  the  lands  ad- 


*  Herodot  ii.  30 ;  Diodor.  i.  67. 

•  'Airplrif — ^f  /*ctA  YofCft^ixov  r6y 
IwOtoD  irpaiedfropa  iy4yrro  MaiiMwifr" 
rvros  rwp  irp&rtpov  fiatriXdwy  (Herodot. 
iL  161). 


»  Herodot  i.  165 ;  ii.  157. 

*  The  chronology  of  the  Egyptian 
kings  from  Psammetichus  to  Amasis  is 
given  in  some  points  differently  by 
Herodotus  and  by  Manetho  : — 


According  to  Herodotus,  According  to  Manetho  ap.  African. 

Pkammetichus  reigned   54  yeais.  Ptemmetickus  reigaed  54  years. 
Nekds .  ...       „       16     „  NechaoII.    .       ,,         6     „ 

Fbanmus*  .  •       „         6     „  Psammathis  •       „         6     „ 

Apri^  •  •  •  •       „       35     >t  U:q>hris  •  •  •       „       19 

Amasb   ...       „       44     »  Amosis  •  •  •       ,,       44 


It 


Diod<Mnis  gives  22  years  for  Aprils  and  |     Now  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Amasis 
55  years  for  Amasis  (L  68).  |  stands  fixed  for  526  B.a,  and  therefore 
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joining.  It  is  just  at  this  period,  during  the  reigns  of  Nabo- 
polassar  and  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar  (B.  C  625-561) 
that  the  Chaldaeans  or  Assyrians  of  Babylon  appear  of  Pkamme- 
at  the  maximum  of  their  power  and  aggressive  dis-  acdre  opera- 
position  ;  while  the  Assyrians  of  Ninus  or  Nineveh 
lose  their  substantive  position  through  the  taking  of  that 
town  by  Kyaxarfis  (about  B.C.  600) — the  greatest  height 
which  the  Median  power  ever  reached.  Between  the  Egyp- 
tian Nek6s  and  his  grandson  Aprils  (Pharaoh  Necho  and 
Pharaoh  Hophra  of  the  Old  Testament)  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  Babylonian  Nebuchadnezzar  on  the  other,  Judaea 
and  Phenicia  form  the  intermediate  subject  of  quarrel.  The 
political  independence  of  the  Phenician  towns  is  extinguished 
never  again  to  be  recovered.  At  the  commencement  of  his 
reign,  it  appears,  Nek6s  was  chiefly  anxious  to  extend  the 
Egyptian  commerce,  for  which  purpose  he  undertook  two 
measures,  both  of  astonishing  boldness  for  that  age — a  canal 
between  the  lower  part  of  the  eastern  or  Pelusiac  Nile  and 
the  innermost  comer  of  the  Red  Sea — and  the  circumnaviga- 
tion of  Africa ;  his  great  object  being  to  procure  a  water- 
communication  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea. 
He  began  the  canal  (much  about  the  same  time  as  Nebu- 
chadnezzar executed  his  canal  from  Babylon  to  Terfidon) 
with  such  reckless  determination,  that   i20,ocx)  Egyptians 


the  b^mning  of  his  reign  (according  to 
both  Herodotus  and  Manetho)  to  570 
B.a  or  569  B.C.  According  to  the 
chronology  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
battles  of  Megiddo  and  Carchemisch, 
fought  by  Ndcds,  fall  about  609-605 
B.C.,  and  this  coincides  with  the  reign 
of  Nek6s  as  dated  by  Herodotus,  but 
not  as  dated  by  Manetho.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  appears  from  the  evidence  of 
certain  Egyptian  inscriptions  recently 
discoverecCtnat  the  real  interval  from 
the  beginning  of  Nechao  to  the  end  of 
Uaphm  is  only  forty  years,  and  not 
forty-seven  years,  as  Uie  dates  of  Hero- 
dotus would  make  it  (Boeckh,  Manetho 
und  die  Hundsstem-Periode,  p.  341- 
348),  which  would  place  the  accession 
of  Nekds  in  610  or  609  B.a  Boeckh 
discusses  at  some  length  this  discrepancy 
of  dates,  and  inclines  to  the  supposition 
that  Nekds  reigned  nine  or  ten  years 
jointly  with  his  ^Either,  and  that  Hero- 


dotus has  counted  these  nine  or  ten 
years  twice,  once  in  the  reign  of  Psam- 
metichus,  once  in  that  of  Nekds.  Cer- 
tainly Psammetichus  can  hardly  have 
been  very  young  when  his  reign  began, 
and  if  he  reigned  fifty-four  years,  he 
must  have  reached  an  extreme  old  age, 
and  may  have  been  prominently  aided 
by  his  son.  Adopting  the  suppositions 
therefore  that  the  last  ten  years  of  the 
reign  of  Psammetichus  maybe  reckoned 
bou  for  him  and  for  Ndcds — that  for 
Nekds  separately  only  six  years  are  to 
be  reckoned — and  that  the  number  of 
years  from  the  beginning  of  Nekds*s 
separate  reign  to  the  end  of  Uaphris  is 
forty — Boedch  places  the  beginning  of 
Psammetichus  m  654  B.C.,  and  not  in 
670  B.a,  as  the  data  of  Herodotus  would 
make  it  {ii.  p.  342-350). 

Mr.  Clinton,  Fast  Hellen.  B.C.  616, 
follows  Herodotus. 
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are  said  to  have  perished  in  the  work.  But  either  from  sucH 
disastrous  proof  of  the  difficulty,  or  (as  Herodotus  represents) 
from  the  terrors  of  a  menacing  prophecy  which  reached  him, 
he  was  compelled  to  desist  Next  he  accomplished  the 
circumnavigation  of  Africa,  already  above  alluded  to ;  but  in 
this  way  too  he  found  it  impracticable  to  procure  any  avail- 
able communication  such  as  he  wished.^  It  is  plain  that  in 
both  these  enterprises  he  was  acting  under  Phenician  and 
Greek  instigation  ;  and  we  may  remark  that  the  point  of  the 
Nile,  from  whence  the  canal  took  its  departure,  was  close 
upon  the  mercenary  camps  or  Stratopeda.  Being  unable  to 
connect  the  two  seas  together,  he  built  and  equipped  an 
armed  naval  force  both  upon  the  one  and  the  other,  and 
entered  upon  aggressive  enterprises,  naval  as  well  as  military. 
His  army,  on  marching  into  Syria,  was  met  at  Megiddo 
(Herodotus  says  Magdolum)  by  Josiah  king  of  Judah,  who 
was  himself  slain  and  so  completely  worsted,  that  Jerusalem 
fell  into  the  power  of  the  conqueror,  and  became  tributary  to 
Egypt.  It  deserves  to  be  noted  that  Nek6s  sent  the  raiment 
which  he  had  worn  on  the  day  of  this  victory  as  an  offering  to 
the  holy  temple  of  Apollo  at  Branchidae  nearMilfetus^ — the 
first  recorded  instance  of  a  donation  from  an  Egyptian  king 
to  a  Grecian  temple,  and  a  proof  that  Hellenic  affinities  were 
beginning  to  take  effect  upon  him.  Probably  we  may  con- 
clude that  a  large  proportion  of  his  troops  were  Milesians. 

But  the  victorious  career  of  Nek6s  was  completely  checked 
Defeated  by  by  the  defeat  which  he  experienced  at  Carchemisch 
nezzarat  (or  Circcsium)  on  the  Euphrates,  from  Nebuchad- 
misch.  nezzar  and  the  Babylonians,  who  not  only  drove 
him  out  of  Judaea  and  Syria  but  also  took  Jerusalem,  and 
carried  away  the  king  and  the  principal  Jews  into  captivity.^ 


*  Herodot.  ii.  15S.  Respecting  the 
canal  of  Nek6s,  see  the  exphmation  of 
Mr.  Kenrick  on  this  chapter  of  Hero- 
dotus. From  Bubastis  to  Suez  the 
length  would  be  about  ninety  miles. 

*  Herodot  it  1 50.  Diodorus  makes 
no  mention  of  Nekos. 

The  account  of  Herodotus  coincides 
in  the  main  with  the  history  of  the  Old 


and  other  able  critics  dispute  the 
identity.  See  Volney,  Recherches  sur 
I'Hist.  Anc.  voL  ii.  ch.  13,  p.  239 : 
*'Les  Arabes  ont  conserve  l*halMtude 
d*appeler  Jerusalem  la  Sainte  par  excel- 
lence, el  Qods.  Sans  doute  les  Chaldeens 
et  les  Syriens  lui  donn^rent  le  m^me 
nom,  qui  dans  leur  dialecte  est  Qadouta^ 
dont  Herodote  rend  bien  I'orthographie 


Testament  about   Pharaoh  Necho  and  1  quand  il  ^crit  Kt(8vri5." 


Josiah.  The  great  city  of  Syria  which 
he  calls  Kctfiwris  seems  to  be  Jerusalem, 
though  Wesseling  (ad  Herodot.  iii.  5) 


'  Jeremiah,  xlvL  2 ;  2nd  book  of 
Kings,  xxiii.  and  xxiv. ;  Josephus,  Ant 
J.  X.  5,  I ;  x.  6,  I. 
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Nebuchadnezzar  farther  attacked  the  Phenician  cities,  and 
the  siege  of  Tyre  alone  cost  him  severe  toil  for  thirteen  years. 
After  this  long  and  gallant  resistance,  the  Tyrians  were 
forced  to  submit,  and  underwent  the  same  fate  as  the  Jews* 
Their  princes  and  chiefs  were  dragged  captive  into  the  Baby- 
lonian territory,  and  the  Phenician  cities  became  numbered 
among  the  tributaries  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  So  they  seem  to 
have  remained,  until  the  overthrow  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus :  for 
we  find  among  those  extracts  (unhappily  very  brief)  which 
Josephus  has  preserved  out  of  the  Tyrian  annals,  that  during 
this  interval  there  were  disputes  and  irregularities  in  the 
government  of  Tyre  ^ — judges  being  for  a  time  substituted  in 
the  place  of  kings ;  while  Merbal  and  Hirom,  two  princes  of 
the  regal  Tyrian  line,  detained  captive  in  Babylonia,  were 
successively  sent  down  on  the  special  petition  of  the  Tyrians, 
and  reigned  at  Tyre ;  the  former  four  years,  the  latter  twenty 
years,  until  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus.  The  Egyp- 
tian king  Aprils,  indeed,  son  of  Psammis  and  grandson  of 
Nek6s,  attacked  Sidon  and  Tyre  both  by  land  and  sea,  but 
seemingly  without  any  result*  To  the  Persian  empire,  as 
soon  as  Cyrus  had  conquered  Babylon,  they  cheerfully  and 
spontaneously  submitted,*  whereby  the    restoration  of  the 


About  Nebuchadnezzar,  see  the 
Fragment  of  Berosus  ap.  Joseph,  cont 
Apion.  i  19,  20,  and  ^tiqu.  J .  x.  1 1, 
I,  and  Beros.  Fragment  ed.  Richter, 
p.  65-67. 

'  Menander  ap.  Joseph.  Antiq.  J.  ix. 
14,  2.  'Eirl  EidwfidKmt  rov  fieurt\4»s 
^woKUpKrifft  'Stifiovxo9ov6a'opos  r^y  Titpoy 
hi^  fni  Scfc^rpio.  That  this  siege  of 
thirteen  years  ended  in  the  storming, 
capitulation,  or  submission  (we  know 
not  which,  and  Volney  goes  beyond 
the  evidence  when  he  says,  '*Les 
Tyriens  furent  emport^  tPassaut  par  le 
roi  de  Babylone,"  Recherchessur  I'His- 
toire  Ancienne,  vol.  ii.  ch.  14,  p.  250) 
of  Tyre  to  the  Chaldsean  king,  is  quite 
certain  from  the  mention  which  after- 
wards follows  of  the  Tyrian  princes 
being  detained  captive  in  Babylonia. 
Hengstenberg  (De  Rebus  Tyriorum,  p. 
34*77)  heaps  up  a  nmss  of  arguments, 
most  of  them  very  inconclusive,  to  prove 
this  point,  about  which  the  passage 
cited  by  Josephus  from  Menander  leaves 
no  doubt    What  is  not  true,  is,  that 


Tyre  was  destroyed  and  laid  desolate 
by  Nebuchadnezzar:  still  less  can  it 
be  believed  that  that  king  conquered 
£g3rpt  and  Libya,  as  M^asthenes,  and 
even  Berosus  so  far  as  Egypt  is  con- 
cerned, would  have  us  oelieve — the 
argument  of  Larcher  ad  Herodot  ii.  168 
is  anything  but  satisfactory.  The  de- 
feat of  the  Egyptian  king  at  Carche- 
misch,  and  the  stripping  him  of  his 
foreign  possessions  in  Judsea  and  Syria, 
have  been  exaggerated  into  a  conquest 
of  Egypt  itself. 

•  Herodot  ii.  i6i.  He  simply  men- 
tions what  I  have  stated  in  Uie  text ; 
while  Diodorus  tells  us  (i.  68)  that  the 
Egyptian  king  took  Sidon  by  assault, 
terrified  the  other  Phenician  towns  into 
submission,  and  defeated  the  Phenicians 
and  Cyprians  in  a  great  naval  battle, 
acquiring  a  vast  spoil. 

What  authority  Diodorus  here  fol- 
lowed, I  do  not  know  ;  but  the 
measured  statement  of  Herodotus  is  fiar 
the  most  worthy  of  credit 

'  Herodot  iiu  19. 
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captive  Tyrians  to  their  home  was  probably  conceded  to  them, 
like  that  of  the  captive  Jews. 

Nek6s  in  Egypt  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Psammis,  and 
p^junjai^  he  again,  after  a  reign  of  six  years,  by  his  son  Aprifis ; 
NdSL-  of  whose  power  and  prosperity  Herodotus  speaks  in 
•^***^*  very  high  general  terms,  though  the  few  particulars 
which  he  recounts  are  of  a  contrary  tenor.  It  was  not  till 
after  a  reign  of  twenty-five  years  that  Aprils  imdertook  that 
expedition  against  the  Greek  colonies  in  Libya — Kyrfinfi  and 
Barka — ^which  proved  his  ruin.  The  native  Libyan  tribes 
near  those  cities  having  sent  to  surrender  themselves  to  him 
and  entreat  his  aid  against  the  Greek  settlers,  Aprifis  des- 
patched to  them  a  large  force  composed  of  native  Egyptians ; 
who  (as  has  been  before  mentioned)  were  stationed  on  the 
north-western  frontier  of  Egypt,  and  were  therefore  most 
available  for  the  march  against  Kyrfinfi.  The  Kyrenean 
citizens  advanced  to  oppose  them,  and  a  battle  ensued  in 
which  the  Egyptians  were  completely  routed  with  severe  loss. 
It  is  affirmed  that  they  were  thrown  into  disorder  from  want 
of  practical  knowledge  of  Grecian  warfare^ — a  remarkable 
proof  of  the  entire  isolation  of  the  Grecian  mercenaries  (who 
had  now  been  long  in  the  service  of  Psammetichus  and  his 
successors)  from  the  native  Egyptians. 

This  disastrous  reverse  provoked  a  mutiny  in  Egypt  against 
Aprils,  the  soldiers  contending  that  he  had  despatched  them 
on  the  enterprise  with  a  deliberate  view  to  their  destruction, 
in  order  to  assure  his  rule  over  the  remaining  Egyptians. 
The  malcontents  found  so  much  sympathy  among  the  general 
population,  that  Amasis,  a  Saltic  Egyptian  of  low  birth  but  of 
considerable  intelligence,  whom  Aprils  had  sent  to  conciliate 
them,  was  either  persuaded  or  constrained  to  become  their 
leader,  and  prepared  to  march  immediately  against  the  king 
at  Sals.  Unbounded  and  reverential  submission  to  the  royal 
authority  was  a  habit  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  Egyptian  mind, 
that  Aprils  could  not  believe  the  resistance  to  be  serious. 
He  sent  an  officer  of  consideration  named  Patarbdmis  to  bring 
Amasis  before  him.  When  Patarbfimis  returned,  bringing 
back  from  the  rebel  nothing  better  than  a  contemptuous  refusal 
to  appear  except  at  the  head  of  an  army,  the  exasperated 

'  Herodot  iL  i6i ;  iv.  159. 
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king  ordered  his  nose  and  ears  to  be  cut  of!!    This  act  of 
atrocity  caused  such  indignation  among  the  Egyptians  round 
him,  that  most  of  them  deserted  and  joined  the  revolters, 
who  thus  became  irresistibly  formidable  in  point  of  numbers. 
There  yet  remained  to  Aprils  the  foreign  mercenaries — thirty 
thousand  lonians  and  Karians — ^whom  he  summoned  from 
their  Stratopeda  on  the  Pelusiac  Nile  to  his  resi-  Amans— 
dence  at  Sats.    This  force,  the  creation  of  his  an-  i^  w 
cestor  Psammetichus  and  the  main  reliance  of  his  STStire 
family,  still  inspired  him  with  such  unabated  confi-  »*<*>«»• 
dence,  that  he  marched  to  attack  the  far  superior  numbers 
under  Amasis  at  Momemphis.    Though  his  troops  behaved 
with  bravery,  the  disparity  of  numbers,  combined  with  the 
excited  feeling  of  the  insurgents,  overpowered  him :  he  was 
defeated  and  carried  prisoner  to  Sals,  where  at  first  Amasis 
not  only  spared  his  life,  but  treated  him  with  generosity,^ 
Such  however  was  the  antipathy  of  the  Egyptians,  that  they 
forced  Amasis  to  surrender  his  prisoner  into  their  hands,  and 
immediately  strangled  him. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  in  these  proceedings  the  outbreak 
of  a  long-suppressed  hatred  on  the  part  of  the  Egyptian 
soldier-caste  towards  the  dynasty  of  Psammetichus,  to  whom 
they  owed  their  comparative  degradation,  and  by  whom  that 
stream  of  Hellenism  had  been  let  in  upon  Egypt  which 
doubtless  was  not  witnessed  without  great  repugnance*  It 
tnight  seem  also  that  this  dynasty  had  too  little  of  pure 
Egyptianism  in  them  to  find  favour  with  the  priests.  At 
least  Herodotus  does  not  mention  any  religious  edifices 
erected  either  by  Nekds  or  Psammis  or  Aprite,  though  he 
describes  much  of  such  outlay  on  the  part  of  Psammetichus — 
who  built  magnificent  Propylsea  to  the  temple  of  Hephaestos 
at  Memphis  ^  and  a  splendid  new  chamber  or  stable  for  the 
sacred  bull  Apis — and  more  still  on  the  part  of  Amasis. 

Nevertheless  Amasis,  though  he  had  acquired  the  crown 
by  this  explosion  of  native  antipathy,  found  the  He  en- 
foreign  adjuncts  so  eminently  advantageous,  that  he  gJSS* 
not  only  countenanced,  but  multiplied  them.    Egypt  <»"^««** 
enjoyed  under  him  a  degree  of  power  and  consideration  such 
as  it  neither  before  possessed,  nor  afterwards  retained — for 

>  Hcrodot  iL  162-169 ;  Diodor.  L  68.  *  Herodot  iL  153. 
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his  long  reign  of  forty-four  years  (570-526  B.C.)  closed  just 
six  months  before  the  Persian  conquest  of  the  country.  As 
he  was  eminently  phil-Hellenic,  the  Greek  merchants  at 
Naukratis — the  permanent  settlers  as  well  as  the  occasional 
visitors — obtained  from  him  valuable  enlargement  of  their 
privileges.    Besides  granting  permission  to  various  Grecian 

towna  to  erect  religious  establishments  for  such  of 
^ctoiyand  their  citizens  as  visited  the  place,  he  also  sanctioned 
^^sh-  the  constitution  of  a  formal  and  organised  emporium 
Greeks  at     or  factory,  invested  with  commercial  privileges,  and 

armed  with  authority  exercised  by  presiding  officers 
r^ularly  chosen.  This  factory  was  connected  with,  and 
probably  grew  out  of,  a  large  religious  edifice  and  precinct, 
built  at  the  joint  cost  of  nine  Grecian  cities :  four  of  them 
Ionic, — Chios^  Teds,  Phdkaea,  and  Klazomense ;  four  Doric, — 
Rhodes,  Knidus,  Halikamassus,  and  Phasdlis ;  and  one  iEolic, 
' — Mitylfinfi.  By  these  nine  cities  the  joint  temple  and 
factory  was  kept  up  and  its  presiding  magistrates  chosen. 
But  its  destination,  for  the  convenience  of  Grecian  commerce 
generally,  seems  revealed  by  the  imposing  title  of  The 
Hellinion,  Samos,  Miletus,  and  iEgina  had  each  founded  a 
separate  temple  at  Naukratis  for  the  worship  of  such  of  their 
citizens  as  went  there  ;  probably  connected  (as  the  Hell^nion 
was)  with  protection  and  facilities  for  commercial  purposes. 
While  these  three  powerful  cities  had  thus  constituted  each  a 
factory  for  itself,  as  guarantee  to  the  merchandise,  and  as 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  its  own  citizens  separately — 
the  corporation  of  the  Hellfinion  served  both  as  protection 
and  control  to  all  other  Greek  merchants..  And  such  was  the 
usefulness,  the  celebrity,  and  probably  the  pecuniary  profit,  of 
the  corporation,  that  other  Grecian  cities  set  up  claims  to  a 
share  in  it,  falsely  pretending  to  have  contributed  to  the 
original  foundation.^ 

Naukratis  was  for  a  long  time  the  privileged  port  for 


'  Herodot  ii.  178.  The  few  words 
of  the  historian  about  these  Greek  esta- 
bHshments  at  Natikratis  are  highly 
valuable,  and  we  can  only  wish  that  he 
had  told  us  more  :  he  speaks  of  them  in 
the  present  tense,  from  personal  know- 
ledge— ri  yXv  ¥vr  fi^ytarop  ain4wy  t€/*c- 
wos  iced  oi/vofuurr^aror  ihr  Koi  XF"!^^' 


WXif  fiVlv  al  irap4xova€u — Tovt4ww 
fi4u  i<rri  rovro  t6  r4fuvoSf  Koi  irpoffrdra$ 
Tov  4ftaropiov  o^rol  al  w4kis  ^laltr  al  ira^ 
Xovffcu,  "Oaai  Sh  &AAai  96K1S  ^craToi- 
tu¥rai^ob94¥  ff^i  iiier§h¥  ftrrtaroitvrrtu. 
We  are  here  let  into  a  vein  of  com- 
mercial jealousy  between  the  Greek 
cities  about  which  we  should  have  been 
glad  to  be  farther  informed. 
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Grecian  commerce  with  Egypt  No  Greek  merchant  was 
permitted  to  deliver  goods  in  any  other  part,  or  to  enter  any 
other  of  the  mouths  of  thfi  Nile  except  the  Kandpic.  If 
forced  into  any  of  them  by  stress  of  weather,  he  was  compelled 
to  make  oath  that  his  arrival  was  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  to 
convey  his  goods  round  by  sea  into  the  Kan6pic  branch 
to  Naukratis.  If  the  weather  still  forbade  such  a  proceeding, 
the  merchandise  was  put  into  barges  and  conveyed  round  to 
Naukratis  by  the  internal  canals  of  the  Delta.  Such  a 
monopoly,  which  made  Naukratis  in  Egypt  something  like 
Canton  in  China  or  Nangasaki  in  Japan,  no  longer  subsisted 
in  the  time  of  Herodotus.^  But  the  factory  of  the  Hellfenion 
was  in  full  operation  and  dignity,  and  very  probably  he 
himself,  as  a  native  of  one  of  the  contributing  cities,  Halikar- 
nassus,  may  have  profited  by  its  advantages.  At  what 
precise  time  Naukratis  first  became  licensed  for  Grecian  trade 
we  cannot  directly  make  out.  But  there  seems  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  the  port  to  which  the  Greek  merchants 
first  went,  so  soon  as  the  general  liberty  of  trading  with  the 
country  was  conceded  to  them  ;  and  this  would  put  the  date 
of  such  grant  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  foundation  of  Kyrfenfi 
and  the  voyage  of  the  fortunate  K61aeus,  who  was  on  his  way 
with  a  cargo  to  Egypt  when  the  storms  overtook  him — about 
630  B.C.  during  the  reign  of  Psammetichus.  And  in  the  time 
of  the  poetess  Sapphd  and  her  brother  Charaxus,  it  seems 
evident  that  Greeks  had  been  some  time  established  at 
Naukratis.^    But  Amasis,  though  his  predecessors  had  per- 


»  Herodot  ii.  179.  *Hy  5^  toito- 
Kaihv  fio^vfi  ^  ViavKpteris  ifi'r6piotf,  Koi 

A\Xo  oWy  Ahy^m-ov Othw  9^ 

Vo^iepaTis  ir§r Ififiro, 

'  The  beautiful  Thradan  courtezan, 
RhoddpiSy  was  purchased  by  a  Samian 
merchant  namea  Xanth^,  and  conveyed 
to  Naukratis,  in  order  that  he  might 
make  money  by  her  (icor'  kpyaalriy). 
The  speculation  proved  a  successful  one, 
for  Charaxus,  brother  of  Sappho,  going 
to  Naukratis  with  a  cargo  ot  wine,  be> 
came  so  captivated  with  Rhod6pis,  that 
he  purchased  her  for  a  very  large  sum 
of  money,  and  gave  her  her  freedom. 
She  then  carried  on  her  profession  at  Nau- 
kratis on  her  own  account,  and  realized 
a  handsome  fortune,  the  tithe  of  which 
she  employed  in  a  votive  offering  at 


DelphL  She  acquired  so  much  renown, 
that  the  Egyptian  Greeks  ascribed  to 
her  the  building  of  one  of  the  pyramids, 
— a  supposition  on  the  absurdity  of 
which  Herodotus  makes  proper  com« 
ments,  but  which  proves  tne  great 
celebrity  of  the  name  of  Rhoddpis  (He- 
rodot ii.  134).  Athenseus  caMs  her 
D6rich8,  and  distinguishes  her  from 
Rhoddpis  (ziii.  p.  59^  compare  Suidas, 
V.  *Po9»wi9os  iufiBrifM),  When  Charaxus 
returned  to  Mityl^n6,  his  sister  Sappho 
composed  a  song,  in  which  she  greatiy 
derided  him  for  uis  proceeding — a  song 
which  doubtless  Herodotus  luiew,  and 
which  gives  to  the  whole  anecdote  a 
complete  authenticity. 

Now  we  can  hardlv  put  the  age  of 
Sappho  lower  than  000-5S0  B.c.  (see 
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mitted  such  establishment,  may  doubtless  be  regarded  as 
having  given  organisation  to  the  factories,  and  as  having 
placed  the  Greeks  on  a  more  comfortable  footing  of  security 
than  they  had  ever  enjoyed  before. 

This  Egyptian  king  manifested  several  other  evidences  of 
Prosperity  his  phil-Hellcnic  disposition  by  donations  to  Delphi 
SnS?^*  «^^d  other  Grecian  temples.  He  even  married  a 
'^°*****'  Grecian  wife  from  the  city  of  Kyrfinfi.^  Moreover 
he  was  in  intimate  alliance  and  relations  of  hospitality  both 
with  Polykratfis  despot  of  Samos  and  with  Croesus  king  of 
Lydia,^  He  conquered  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  rendered 
it  tributary  to  the  Egyptian  throne.  His  fleet  and  army  were 
maintained  in  good  condition,  and  the  foreign  mercenaries, 
the  great  strength  of  the  dynasty  whom  he  had  supplanted, 
were  not  only  preserved,  but  even  removed  from  their  camp 
near  Pelusium  to  the  chief  town  Memphis,  where  they  served 
as  the  special  guards  of  Amasis.'  Egypt  enjoyed  under  him 
a  degree  of  power  abroad  and  prosperity  at  home  (the  river 
having  been  abundant  in  its  overflowing),  which  was  the  more 
tenaciously  remembered  on  account  of  the  period  of  disaster 
and  subjugation  immediately  following  his  death.  And  his 
contributions,  in  architecture  and  sculpture,  to  the  temples  of 
SaYs  ^  and  Memphis  were  on  a  scale  of  vastness  surpassing 
everything  before  known  in  Lower  Egypt 


Mr.  Clinton,  Fasti  Hellen.  ad  ann.  595 
B.C.,  and  Ulrid,  Geschichte  der  Griech. 
Lynk,  ch.  xxiii.  p.  360) :  Alkseus,  too, 
her  cx>ntemporary,  had  himself  visited 
Egypt  (Alcsei  Fragm.  103,  ed.  Bergk ; 
Strabo,  i.  p.  63).  The  Gredc  setUement 
at  NauJcratis  therefore  must  be  decidedly 
older  than  Amasis,  who  b^an  to  reign 
in  570  B.C.,  and  the  residence  of  Rho- 
d6pis  in  that  town  must  have  begun 
earlier  than  Amasis,  though  Herodotus 


calls  her  itar*  '^Afuuruf  OKfidCovira  (ii.  1 34). 
We  cannot  construe  the  language  of 
Herodotus  strictly,  when  he  says  that 
it  was  Amasis  who  permtiUd  the  resi- 
dence of  Greeks  at  Naukratis  (ii.  178). 
'  Herodot  ii.  181. 

*  Herodot  i.  77  ;  iii.  39. 

*  Herodot  ii.  182,  154.  kotoUkt^  h 

Alyvwrlmy, 

*  Herodot  ii.  175-177. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

DECLINE  OF  THE  PHENICIANS.— GROWTH  OF  CARTHAGE. 

The  preceding  sketch  of  that  important  system  of  foreign 
nations — Phenicians,  Assyrians,  and  E^ptians — who  occupied 
the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  (oMvfihnj)  inhabited  world 
of  an  early  Greek,  brings  them  down  nearly  to  the  time  at 
which  they  were  all  absorbed  into  the  mighty 
Persian  empire.  In  tracing  the  series  of  events  7oo-«ob.c. 
which  intervened  between  700  B.C.  and  530  B.C.,  we  thepw 
observe  a  material  increase  of  power  both  in  the  growth  of 
Chaldseans  and  Egyptians,  and  an  immense  exten-  mli^and 
sion  of  Grecian  mantime  activity  and  commerce — 
but  we  at  the  same  time  notice  the  decline  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  both  in  power  and  traffic.  The  arms  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar reduced  the  Phenician  cities  to  the  same  state  of 
dependence  as  that  which  the  Ionian  cities  underwent  half  a 
century  later  from  Croesus  and  Cyrus ;  while  the  ships  of 
Milfitus,  Phdkaea  and  Samos  gradually  spread  over  all  those 
waters  of  the  Levant  which  had  once  been  exclusively 
Phenician.  In  the  year  704  B.C.,  the  Samians  did  not  yet 
possess  a  single  trireme :  ^  down  to  the  year  630  B.C,  not  a 
single  Greek  vessel  had  yet  visited  Libya.  But  when  we 
reach  550  B.C.,  we  find  the  Ionic  ships  predominant  in  the 
iEgean,  and  those  of  Corinth  and  Korkyra  in  force  to 
the  west  of  Peloponnesus — ^we  see  the  flourishing  cities  of 
Kyr6n6  and  Barka  already  rooted  in  Libya,  and  the  port 
of  Naukratis  a  busy  emporium  [of  Grecian  commerce  with 
Egypt  The  trade  by  land — ^which  is  all  that  Egypt  had 
enjoyed  prior  to  Psammetichus,  and  which  was  exclusively 
conducted  by  Phenicians — is  exchanged  for  a  trade  by  sea, 
of  which  the  Phenicians  have  only  a  share,  and  seemingly  a 
smaller  share  than  the  Greeks.  Moreover  the  conquest  by 
Amasis  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  half-filled  with  Phenician 

>    ThucydLLi3. 
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settlements  and  once  the  tributary  dependency  of  Tyr< 
affords  an  additional  mark  of  the  comparative  decline  of  that 
great  city.  In  her  commerce  with  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  she  still  remained  without  a  competitor^  the  schemes 
of  thq  Egyptian  king  Nek6s  having  proved  abortive.  Even 
in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  spices  and  frankincense  of 
Arabia  were  still  brought  and  distributed  only  by  the  Pheni- 
cian  merchant^  But  on  the  whole,  both  political  and 
industrial  development  of  Tyre  are  now  cramped  by  impedi- 
ments, and  kept  down  by  rivals,  not  before  in  operation ;  so 
that  the  part  which  she  will  be  found  to  play  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, throughout  the  whole  course  of  this  history,  is  one 
subordinate  and  of  reduced  importance. 

The  course  of  Grecian  history  is  not  directly  affected  by 
tiiese  countries.  Yet  their  effect  upon  the  Greek  mind  was 
very  considerable,  and  the  opening  of  the  Nile  by 
Psammetichus  constitutes  an  epoch  in  Hellenic 
thought.  It  supplied  to  their  observation  a  large 
and  diversified  field  of  present  reality,  while  it  was 
at  the  same  time  one  great  source  of  those  mysticis- 
ing  tendencies  which  corrupted  so  many  of  their 
speculative  minds.  But  to  Phenicia  and  Assyria, 
the  Greeks  owe  two  acquisitions  well-deserving  special 
mention — the  alphabet,  and  the  first  standard  and  scale  of 
weight  as  well  as  coined  money.  Of  neither  of  these  acquisi- 
tions can  we  trace  the  precise  date.  That  the  Greek  alphabet 
is  derived  from  the  Phenician,  the  analogy  of  the  two  proves 
beyond  dispute,  though  we  know  not  how  or  where  the 
inestimable  present  was  handed  over,  of  which  no  traces  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Homeric  poems.*    The  Latin  alphabet, 


EflTectof 
Phenidans, 
Assyrians, 
and  Egyp- 
tians on  the 
Greek 
mind.    The 
alphabet. 
—The  scale 
of  money 
and  weight. 


'  Herodot  iii.  107. 

•  The  various  statements  or  con- 
jectures to  be  found  in  Greek  authors 
(all  comparatively  recent)  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  Greek  alphabet  are  col- 
lected by  Franz,  Epigraphies  Grseca, 
s.  iii.  pp.  i2-20{  ^*Omnino  Grseci 
alphabeti  ut  certa  primordia  sunt  in 
ongine  Phoenicia,  ita  certus  terminus  in 
litteraturd.  lonidt  seu  Simonide^  Qax 
inter  utrum<|ue  a  veteribus  ponuntur, 
incerta  omnia  et  fiabulosa  ....  Non 
commoramur  in  iis  quse  de  Utterarum 
origine  et  propagatione  ex  fabulosi  Pelas- 


gorum  historic  (c£  Knight,  p.  119-12^  ; 
Raoul  Rochette,  p.  67-87)  neque  in  iis 
quae  de  Cadmo  narrantur,  quern  unquam 
fuisse  hodie  jam  nemo  crediderit  .... 
Alphabeti  Phoenicii  omnes  22  literas 
cum  antiquis  Grsecis  congruere,  hodie 
nemo  est  qui  ignoret"  (p.  14,  15). 
Franz  gives  valuable  information  re- 
specting the  changes  gradually  intro- 
duced into  the  Greek  alphabet,  and  the 
erroneous  statements  of  the  Grammatid 
as  to  what  letters  were  original,  and 
what  were  subsequently  added. 
Kmse  also  in  his  *  Hellas'  (voL  L  p. 
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which  is  nearly  identical  with  the  most  ancient  Doric  variety 
of  the  Greek,  was  derived  from  the  same  source — also  the 
Etruscan  alphabet,  though  (if  O.  Miiller  is  correct  in  his 
conjecture)  only  at  second-hand  through  the  intervention  of 
the  Greek.^  If  we  cannot  make  out  at  what  time  the 
Phenicians  made  this  valuable  communication  to  the  Greeks, 
much  less  can  we  determine  when  or  how  they  acquired  it 
themselves — ^whether  it  be  of  Semitic  invention,  or  derived 
from  improvement  upon  the  phonetic  hieroglyphics  of  the 
Egyptians.' 

Besides  the  letters  of  the  Alphabet,  the  scale  of  weight  and 
that  of  coined  money  passed  from  Phenicia  and  Assyria  into 
Greece.  It  has  been  shown  by  Boeckh  in  his  '  Metrologie ' 
that  the  iEginaean  scale  ^ — ^with  its  divisions,  talent,  mna,  and 
obolus — is  identical  with  the  Babylonian  and  Phenician ; 
and  that  the  word  Mna^  which  forms  the  central  point  of  the 
scale,  is  of  Chaldaean  origin.  On  this  I  have  already  touched 
in  a  former  chapter,  while  relating  the  history  of  Pheiddn  of 
Argos,  by  whom  what  is  called  the  iEginaean  scale  was  first 
promulgated. 

In  tracing  therefore  the  effect  upon  the  Greek  mind,  of 
early  intercourse  with  the  various  Asiatic  nations,  we  The  gnomon 
find  that  as  the  Greeks  made  up  their  musical  scale  "^^^li 
(so  important  an  element  of  their  early  mental  *«<**y- 
culture)  in  part  by  borrowing  from  Lydians  and  Phrygians—* 
so  also  their  monetary  and  statical  system,  their  alphabetical 
writing,  and  their  duodecimal  division  of  the  day  measured 
by  the  gnomon  and  the  shadow,  were  all  derived  from  Assy- 
rians and  Phenicians.  The  early  industry  and  commerce  of 
these  countries  were  thus  in  many  ways  available  to  Grecian 


13,  and  in  the  first  Beylage,  annexed  to 
that  volume)  presents  an  instructive 
comparison  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Phenician  alphabets. 

The  Greek  authors,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, were  generally  much  more  fond 
of  referring  the  origin  of  letters  to 
native  heroes  or  gods,  such  as  Pala- 
mM6s,  Prometheus,  Musseus,  Orpheus, 
Linus,  &c,  than  to  the  Phenicians.  The 
oldest  known  statement  (that  of  St^- 
chorus,  SchoL  ap.  Bekker.  Anecdot  ii. 
p.  786|  ascribes  them  to  Palam€d6s. 

Both  Franz  and  Kruse  contend  strenu- 


ously for  the  existence  and  habit  of 
writing  among  the  Greeks  in  times  long 
anterior  to  Homer ;  in  which  I  dissent 
from  them. 

»  See  O.  Miiller,  Die  Etrusker  (iv.  6), 
where  there  is  mudi  instruction  on  the 
Tuscan  alphabet 

'  This  question  is  raised  and  discussed 
by  Justus  Olshausen,  Ueber  den  Ur- 
spnmg  des  Alphabetes  (p.  i-io),  in  the 
Kieler  Philologische  Studien,  1841. 

•  See  Boeckh,  Metrologie,  ch.  iv.  vi. ; 
also  the  preceding  volume  of  this  His- 
tory. 
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advance/and  would  probably  have  become  more  so  if  the 
great  and  rapid  rise  of  the  more  barbarous  Persians  had  not 
reduced  them  all  to  servitude.  The  Phenicians,  though 
unkind  rivals,  were  at  the  same  time  examples  and  stimulants 
to  Greek  maritime  aspiration ;  and  the  Phenician  worship  of 
that  goddess  whom  the  Greeks  knew  under  the  name  of  Aph- 
rodite, became  communicated  to  the  latter  in  Cyprus,  in 
Kythfira,  in  Sicily — perhaps  also  in  Corinth. 

The  sixth  century  B.C.,  though  a  period  of  decline  for 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  was  a  period  of  growth  for  their 
African  colony  Carthage,  which  appears  during  this 
century  in  considerable  traffic  with  the  Tyrrhenian  towns  on 
the  southern  coast  of  Italy,,  and  as  thrusting  out  the  Ph6kaean 
settlers  from  Alalia  in  Corsica.  The  wars  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians with  the  Grecian  colonies  in  Sicily,  so  far  as  they  are 
known  to  us,  commence  shortly  after  500  B.C.,  and  continue 
at  intervals,  with  fluctuating  success,  for  two  centuries  and  a 
half. 

The  foundation  of  Carthage  by  the  Tyrians  is  placed  at 
different  dates,  the  lowest  of  which  however  is  819  B.C. :  other 
^Eraof  authorities  place  it  in  878  B.C,  and  we  have  no 
^^»*^^^^9^  means  of  deciding  between  them.  I  have  already 
remarked  that  it  is  by  no  means  the  oldest  of  the  Tyrian 
colonies.  But  though  Utica  and  Gadfis  were  more  ancient 
than  Carthage,^  the  latter  so  greatly  outstripped  them  in 
wealth  and  power,  as  to  acquire  a  sort  of  federal  pre-eminence 
over  all  the  Phenician  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  In 
Dominion  of  thosc  later  times  when  the  dominion  of  the  Cartha- 
^^*'^*****^     ginians  had  reached  its  maximum,  it  comprised  the 


*  Utica  is  sdd  to  have  been  founded 
287  years  earlier  than  Carthage ;  the  Au- 
thor, who  states  this,  professing  to  draw 
his  information  from  Phenician  histories 
(Aristot  Mirab.  Auscult  c.  134).  Vel- 
Idus  Paterculus  states  Gad^  to  be  older 
than  Utica,  and  places  the  foundation 
ofCartha^eB.c.  8i^(i.  2,  6).  He  seems 
to  follow  m  the  mam  the  same  authority 
as  the  composer  of  the  Aristotelic  com- 
pilation above-cited.  Other  statements 
place  the  foundation  of  Carthage  in  878 
B.C.  (Heeren.  Ideen  iiber  den  Yerkehr, 
&c,  part  ii,  b.  i.  p.  29).  Appian  states 
the  oate  of  the  foundation  as  fifty  years 


before  the  Trojan  war  (De  Reb.  Punic  {  Apion.  iL  2). 


c.  i) ;  Philistus  as  twenty-one  years  be- 
fore the  same  event  (Philist  Fragm. 
50,  ed.  Goller) ;  Timaeus,  as  thirty-eight 
years  earlier  than  the  first  Olympiad 
(Timsei  Fragm.  21,  ed.  Didot) ;  Justin, 
seventy-two  years  earlier  than  the  found- 
ation of  Rome  (xviii.  6). 

The  citation  which  Josephus  gives 
from  Menander's  work,  extracted  m>m 
TVrian  AyoTpo^,  placed  the  foundation 
of  Carthage  143  years  after  the  building 
of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  (Joseph,  cont 
Apion.  i.  c.  17,  18).  Apion  said  that 
Carthage  was  founded  in  the  first  year 
of  Olympiad  7  (B.C.  748)  (Joseph,   c 
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towns  of  Utica,  Hippo,  Adrumfitum,  and  Leptis, — all  original 
Phenician  foundations,  and  enjoying  probably  even  as  de- 
pendents of  Carthage,  a  certain  qualified  autonomy — ^besides 
a  great  number  of  smaller  towns  planted  by  themselves,  and 
inhabited  by  a  mixed  population  called  Liby-Phenicians. 
Three  hundred  such  towns — a  dependent  territory  covering 
half  the  space  between  the  Lesser  and  the  Grreater  Syrtis, 
and  in  many  parts  remarkably  fertile — a  city  said  to  contain 
700,000  inhabitants,  active,  wealthy,  and  seemingly  homo- 
geneous— and  foreign  dependencies  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  the 
Balearic  isles,  and  Spain, — ^all  this  aggr^;ate  of  power,  under 
one  political  management,  was  sufficient  to  render  the  contest 
of  Carthage  even  with  Rome  for  some  time  doubtful 

But  by  what  steps  the  Carthaginians  raised  themselves  to 
such  a  pitch  of  greatness  we  have  no  information.  We  are 
even  left  to  guess  how  much  of  it  had  already  been  acquired 
in  the  sixth  century  B.C.  As  in  the  case  of  so  many  other 
cities,  we  have  a  foundation  legend  decorating  the  moment 
of  birth,  and  then  nothing  farther.  The  Tyrian  princess  Dido 
or  Elisa,  daughter  of  Belus,  sister  of  Pygmalion  king 
of  Tyre,  and  wife  of  the  wealthy  Sichaeus  priest  of 
H£rakl6s  in  that  city — is  said  to  have  been  left  a  widow  in 
consequence  of  the  murder  of  Sichseus  by  Pygmalion,  who 
seized  the  treasures  belonging  to  his  victim.  But  Dido  found 
means  to  disappoint  him  of  his  booty,  possessed  herself  of  the 
gold  which  had  tempted  Pygmalion,  and  secretly  emigrated, 
carrying  with  her  the  sacred  insignia  of  Hfiraklfis.  A  con- 
siderable body  of  Tyrians  followed  her.  She  settled  at 
Carthage  on  a  small  hilly  peninsula  joined  by  a  narrow 
tongue  of  land  to  the  continent,  purchasing  from  the  natives 
as  much  land  as  could  be  surrounded  by  an  ox's  hide,  which 
she  caused  to  be  cut  into  the  thinnest  strip,  and  thus  made  it 
sufficient  for  the  site  of  her  first  citadel,  Byrsa,  which  after- 
wards grew  up  into  the  great  city  of  Carthage.  As  soon  as 
her  new  settlement  had  acquired  footing,  she  was  solicited  in 
marriage  by  several  princes  of  the  native  tribes,  especially  by 
the  Gaetulian  Jarbas,  who  threatened  war  if  he  were  refused. 
Thus  pressed  by  the  clamours  of  her  own  people,  who  desired 
to  come  into  alliance  with  the  natives,  yet  irrevocably 
determined  to  maintain  exclusive  fidelity  to  her  first  husband. 
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she  escaped  the  conflict  by  putting  an  end  to  her  life.  She 
pretended  to  acquiesce  in  the  proposition  of  a  second  marriage^ 
requiring  only  delay  sufficient  to  offer  an  expiatory  sacrifice 
to  the  manes  of  Sichaeus.  A  vast  funeral  pile  was  erected^ 
and  many  victims  slain  upon  it,  in  the  midst  of  which  Dido 
pierced  her  own  bosom  with  a  sword  and  perished  in  the 
flames.  Such  is  the  legend  to  which  Virgil  has  gfiven  a  new 
colour  by  interweaving  the  adventures  of  iEneas,  and  thus 
connecting  the  foundation  legends  of  Carthage  and  Rome, 
careless  of  his  deviation  from  the  received  mythical  chro- 
nology. Dido  was  worshipped  as  a  goddess  at  Carthage 
until  the  destruction  of  the  city  :*  and  it  has  been  imagined 
with  some  probability  that  she  is  identical  with  Astartd,  the 
divine  patroness  under  whose  auspices  the  colony  was  origi- 
nally established,  as  Gadfis  and  Tarsus  were  founded  under 
those  of  H6rakl6s — the  tale  of  the  funeral  pile  and  self- 
burning  appearing  in  the  religious  ceremonies  of  other  Cilician 
and  Syrian  towns.^  Phenician  religion  and  worship  was 
diffused  along  with  the  Phenician  colonies  throughout  the 
lai^er  portion  of  the  Mediterranean,    ' 

The  Phdkaeans  of  Ionia,  who  amidst  their  adventurous 
voyages  westward  established  the  colony  of  Massalia  (as 
early  as  600  B.C.),  were  only  enabled  to  accomplish  this  by  a 
naval  victory  over  the  Carthaginians — ^the  earliest  example  of 
Greek  and  Carthaginian  collision  which  has  been  preserved 
First  known  ^o  US.  The  Carthaginians  were  jealous  of  com- 
gJJX\2d  niercial  rivalry,  and  their  traffic  with  the  Tuscans 
2jS^^  and  Latins  in  Italy,  as  well  as  their  lucrative  mine- 
****»*^  working  in  Spain,  dates  from  a  period  when  Greek 
commerce  in  those  regions  was  hardly  known.  In  Greek 
authors  the  denomination  Phenicians  is  often  used  to  designate 
the  Carthaginians  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  so  that  we  cannot  always  distinguish  which  of  the  two 
is  meant    But  it  is  remarkable  that  the  distant  establish- 


^  **  Quamdiu  Carthago  invicta  fuit, 
pro  De&  culta  est"  {Justin.  xviiL  6; 
Virgil,  iEndd,  L  340-370.)  We  trace 
this  legend  about  Dido  up  to  Timseus 
(Timsei  Frag.  23,  ed.  Didot) :  Philistus 
seems  to  have  followed  a  different  story 
— he  said  that  Carthage  had  been 
founded  by  Azor  and  Karched6n  (Philist 
Fr.  50).    Appian  notices  both  stories 


(De  Reb.  Pun.  i) :  that  of  Dido  was 
current  both  among  the  Romans  and 
Carthaginians :  of  Z6rus  (or  £z6rus) 
and  K^h^d6n,  the  second  is  evidently 
of  Greek  coinage,  the  first  seems  genuine 
Phenician:  see  Josephus  cont  Apion. 
i.  c  18-21. 

■  See  Movers,  Die  Phonizier,  pp.  609- 
616. 
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ment  of  Gadfis,  and  the  numerous  settiements  planted  for 
commercial  purposes  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa  and 
without  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  are  expressly  ascribed  to  the 
Tyrians.^  Many  of  the  other  Phenician  establishments  on 
the  southern  coast  of  Spain  seem  to  have  owed  their  origin 
to  Carthage  rather  than  to  Tyre,  But  the  relations  between 
the  two,  so  far  as  we  know  them,  were  constantly  AmicaWc 
amicable,  and  Carthage  even  at  the  period  of  her  betw^ 
highest  glory  sent  Thedri  with  a  tribute  of  religious  cSSiage. 
recognition  to  the  Tyrian  H^rakl6s :  the  visit  of  these  envoys 
coincided  with  the  siege  of  the  town  by  Alexander  the  Great 
On  that  critical  occasion,  the  wives  and  children  of  the 
Tyrians  were  sent  to  find  shelter  at  Carthage.  Two  centuries 
before,  when  the  Persian  empire  was  in  its  age  of  growth  and 
expansion,  the  Tyrians  had  refused  to  aid  Kambys^s  with 
their  fleet  in  its  plans  for  conquering  Carthage,  and  thus 
probably  preserved  their  colony  from  subjugation.^ 


*  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  826.  '  Herodot  iii.  19. 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 

WESTERN  COLONIES  OF  GREECE— IN  EPIRUS,  ITALY,  SICILY, 

AND  GAUL. 

The  stream  of  Grrecian  colonisation  to  the  westward,  as  far 
as  we  can  be  said  to  know  it  authentically,  with  names  and 
Earfyunau-  datcs,  begins  from  the  nth  Olympiad,  But  it  is 
^^^  reasonable  to  believe  that  there  were  other  attempts 
from  Greece,  earlier  than  this,  though  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  recognising  them  as  generally  probable.  There  were 
doubtless  detached  bands  of  volunteer  emigrants  or  marauders 
who,  fixing  themselves  in  some  situation  favourable  to  com- 
merce or  piracy^  either  became  mingled  with  the  native  tribes, 
or  grew  up  by  successive  reinforcements  into  an  acknow- 
ledged towa  Not  being  able  to  boast  of  any  filiation  from 
the  Prytaneium  of  a  known  Grecian  city,  these  adventurers 
were  often  disposed  to  fasten  upon  the  inexhaustible  legend 
of  the  Trojan  war,  and  ascribe  their  origin  to  one  of  the 
victorious  heroes  in  the  host  of  Agamemnon,  alike  distin- 
guished for  their  valour  and  for  their  ubiquitous  dispersion 
after  the  siege.  Of  such  alleged  settlements  by  fugitive 
Grecian  or  Trojan  heroes,  there  were  a  great  number,  on 
various  points  throughout  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
and  the  same  honourable  origin  was  claimed  even  by  many 
non-Hellenic  towns. 

In  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  when  this  westerly  stream  of 
Grecian  colonisation  begins  to  assume  an  authentic  shape 
(735  B.C.),  the  population  of  Sicily  (as  far  as  our  scanty  in- 
Ante-  formation  permits  us  to  determine  it)  consisted  of 

^;^g^  two  races  completely  distinct  from  each  other — Sikels 
la^lT"  and  Sikans — besides  the  Elymi  (a  mixed  race  ap- 
|J5^?3  parently  distinct  from  both,  occupying  Eryx  and 
Pheddans.  Egesta  near  the  westernmost  corner  of  the  island) 
and  the  Phenician  colonies  and  coast  establishments  formed 
for  purposes  of  trade.   According  to  the  belief  both  of  Thucy- 
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didfis  and  PhUistus,  these  Sikans,  though  they  gave  themselves 
out  as  indigenous,  were  yet  of  Iberian  origin  ^  and  immigrants 
of  eariier  date  than  the  Sikels — ^by  whom  they  had  been  in- 
vaded and  restricted  to  the  smaller  western  half  of  the  island. 
The  Sikels  were  said  to  have  crossed  over  originally  from  the 
south-western  comer  of  the  Calabrian  peninsula,  where  a 
portion  of  the  nation  still  dwelt  in  the  time  of  Thucydidfis. 
The  territory  known  to  Greek  writers  of  the  fifth  century  B.a 
by  the  names  of  CEnotria  on  the  coast  of  the  Medi-  cEnotHa— 
terranean,  and  Italia  on  that  of  the  Gulfs  of  Taren-  ^**"*' 
tum  and  Squillace,  included  all  that  lies  south  of  a  line 
drawn  across  the  breadth  of  the  country,  from  the  Gulf  of 
Poseiddnia  (Paestum)  and  the  river  Silarus  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  to  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum. 
It  was  bounded  northwards  by  the  lapygians  and  Messapians, 
who  occupied  the  Salentine  peninsula  and  the  country  imme- 
diately adjoining  to  Tarentum,  and  by  the  Peuketians  on  the 
Ionic  Gulf.  According  to  the  logographers  Pherekydfis  and 
Hellanikus,^  CEnotrus  and  Peuketius  were  sons  of  Lyka6n, 
grandsons  of  Pelasgus,  and  emigrants  in  very  early  times  from 
Arcadia  to  this  territory.  An  important  statement  in  Ste- 
phanus  Byzantinus^  acquaints  us  that  the  serf-population, 
whom  the  great  Hellenic  cities  in  this  portion  of  Italy  em- 
ployed in  the  cultivation  of  their  lands,  were  called  pdasgiin 
Pelasgi,  seemingly  even  in  the  historical  times.  It  ^'*'^- 
is  upon  this  name  probably  that  the  mythical  genealogy  of 
Pherekyd^s  is  constructed.  This  CEnotrian  or  Pelasgian  race 
were  the  population  whom  the  Greek  colonists  found  there  on 
their  arrival  They  were  known  apparently  under  other 
names,  such  as  the  Sikels  (mentioned  even  in  the  Odyssey, 
though  their  exact  locality  in  that  poem  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained), the  Italians  or  Italia,  properly  so  called — ^the  Mor- 
g^tes — and  the  Chaones — all  of  them  names  of  tribes  either 
cognate  or  subdivisional.*    The  Chaones  or  Chaonians  are 


*  Thucyd.  vi.  2  ;  Philistos,  Fragm.  3, 
ed.  GoUer,  ap.  Diodor.  v.  6.  Timseiis 
adopted  the  opposite  opiaion  (Diodor. 
/.  c),  also  Ephorus,  if  we  may  judge  by 
an  indistinct  passage  of  Strabo.  (vi.  p. 
270).  Dionysius  of  Halikamassus  fol- 
lows Thucydid6s  (A.  R.  i.  22). 

The  opinion  of  Philistus  is  of  much 
value  on  this  point,  since  he  was,  or 


might  have  been,  personally  cognizant 
of  Iberian  mercenanes  in  the  service  of 
the  elder  Dionysius. 

*  Pherekyd.  Fragm.  85,  ed.  Didot ; 
Hellanik.  Fr.  53,  ed.  Didot;  Dionys. 
Halik.  A.  R.  i.  ii,  13,  22;  Skymnus 
Chius,  v.  362 ;  Pausan.  viii.  3,  5. 

*  Stephan.  Byz.  v.  Xiot, 

*  Aristot  Polit  vii.  9,  3.    "CUtow  84 
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also  found  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  Epirus,  as  one  of  the 
most  considerable  of  the  Epirotic  tribes  ;  while  Pandosta,  the 
ancient  residence  of  the  CEnotrian  king^s  in  the  southern 
corner  of  Italy/  was  also  the  name  of  a  township  or  locality 
in  Epirus,  with  a  neighbouring  river  Acheron  in  both.  From 
hence,  and  from  some  other  similarities  of  name,  it  has  been 
imagined  that  Epirots,  CEnotrians,  Sikels,  &a  were  all  names 
of  cognate  people,  and  all  entitled  to  be  comprehended  under 
the  generic  appellation  of  Pelasgi.  That  they  belonged  to 
the  sapie  ethnical  kindred,  there  seems  fair  reason  to  pre- 
sume; and  also  that  in  point  of  language,  manners,  and 
character,  they  were  not  very  widely  separated  from  the 
ruder  branches  of  the  Hellenic  race. 

It  would  appear  too  (as  far  as  any  judgement  can  be  formed 
Latins^  on  a  poiut  essentially  obscure)  that  the  CEno- 
Epirpts-r-  trians  were  ethnically  akin  to  the  primitive  popula- 
coguato.  tion  of  Rome  and  Latium  on  one  side,^  as  they 
were  to  the  Epirots  on  the  other ;  and  that  tribes  of  this  race, 
comprising  Sikels,  and  Itali  properly  so  called,  as  sections, 
had  at  one  time  occupied  most  of  the  territory  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Tiber  southward  between  the  Apennines 
and  the  Mediterranean.  Both  Herodotus,  and  his  junior  con- 
temporary the  Syracusan  Antiochus,  extend  CEnotria  as  far 
northward  as  the  river  Silarus,^  and  Sophokl6s  includes  the 


T^  Tphs  r^v  'lawvylay  Koi  rhu  *l6vior 
X&vts  (or  Xdoves)  riiv  KdKoviiiini\¥  ^ipuf 
^aay  hh  fcal  0/  X&yts  Olvonpol  rh  ydyos, 

Antiochus  Fr.  3,  4,  6,  7,  ed.-  Didot ; 
Strabo.  vi.  p.  254  ;  Hesych.  v.  X^yriv; 
Dionys.  Hal.  A.  K.  i.  12. 

*  Livy,  viii.  24. 

*  For  the  early  habitation  of  Sikels 
or  Siculi  in  Latium  and  Campania,  see 
Dionys.  Hal.  A.  R.  i.  I-2I :  it  is  curious 
that  Siculi  and  Sicani,  whether  the 
same  or  different,  the  primitive  ante- 
Hellenic  population  of  Sicily,  are  also 
numbered  as  the  ante-Roman  population 
of  Rome :  see  Virgil,  iEneid,  viii.  328, 
and  Servius  ad  ^neid.  xi.  317. 

The  alleged  ancient  emigration  of 
Evander  from  Arcadia  to  Latium  forms 
a  parallel  to  the  emigration  of  (Enotrus 
from  Arcadia  to  Southern  Italy  as  re- 
counted by  Pherekyd^s  :  it  seems  to 
have  been  mentioned  even  as  early  as 
in  one  of  the  Hesiodic  poems  (Servius 
ad  Virg.  JEn,  viii.  138)  :  compare  Steph. 


Byz.  V.  UaXKdtrrioK  The  earliest  Latin 
authors  appear  all  to  have  recognized 
Evander  and  his  Arcadian  emigrants : 
see  Dionys.  HaL  i.  31,  32,  ii.  9,  with 
his  references  to  Fabius  Pictor  and 
JElius  Tubero,  i.  79,  80 ;  also  Cato  ap. 
Solinum,  c.  2.  If  the  old  reading  'ApiA- 
ivVf  in  Thucyd.  vi.  2  (which  BeUcer  has 
now  altered  into  2ticfA.»v),  be  retained, 
Thucydid^s  would  also  stand  as  witness 
for  a  migration  from  Arcadia  into  Italy. 
A  third  emigration  of  Pelasgi,  from 
Peloponnesus  to  the  river  Samus  in 
Southern  Italy  (near  Pompeii),  was 
mentioned  by  Conon  (ap.  Servium  ad 
Virg.  Mil  vii.  730). 

•  Herodotus  (i.  24-167)  includes  Elea 
(or  Velia)  in  CEnotria— and  Tarenttxm 
in  Italia;  while  Antiochus  considers 
Tarentum  as  in  lapygia,  and  the  southern 
boundarv  of  the  Tarentine  territory  as 
the  northern  boundary  of  Italia :  Diony- 
sius  of  Halikamassus  (A.  R.  ii.  i)  seems 
to  copy  from  Antiochus  when  he  ex- 
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whole  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  Strait  of  Messina 
to  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  under  the  three  successive  names  of 
CEnotria,  the  Tyrrhenian  Gulf,  and  Liguria.*  Before  or 
during  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  however,  a  different  population^ 
called  Opicians,  Oscans,  or  Ausonians,  had  descended  from 
their  original  seats  on  or  north  of  the  Apennines,^  and  had 
conquered  the  territory  between  Latium  and  the  Silarus,  ex* 
pelling  or  subjugating  the  CEnotrian  inhabitants,  and  planting 
outlying  settlements  even  down  to  the  Strait  of  Messina  and 
the  Liparaean  isles.  Hence  the  more  precise  Thucydidfis 
designates  the  Campanian  territory,  in  which  Cumae  stood,  as 
the  country  of  the  Opici ;  a  denomination  which  Aristotle 
extends  to  the  river  Tiber,  so  as  to  comprehend  within  it 
Rome  and  Latium.'    Not  merely  Campania,  but  in  earlier 


tends  the  CEnotrians  along  the  whole 
south-western  comer  of  Italy,  within 
the  line  drawn  from  Tarentum  to  Posei- 
donia  or  Paestum.  Hence  the  appella- 
tion Olyarp(9§s  wriffoi  to  the  two  islands 
opposite  Elea  (Strabo,  vi.  p.  253). 
Skymnos  Chius  (v.  247)  recognises  the 
same  boundaries. 

Twelve  CEnotrian  cities  are  cited  by 
name  (in  Stephanus  Byzantinus)  from 
the  Ebp^^  of  Hekatseus  (Fragm.  30- 
39,  ed.  Didot) :  Skylax  in  his  Periplus 
does  not  name  (Enotrians ;  he  enumer- 
ates Campanians,  Samnites,  and  Lu- 
canians  (cap.  9-13).  The  intimate  con- 
nexion between  Miletus  and  Sybaris 
would  enable  Hekatseus  to  inform 
himself  about  the  interior  CEnotrian 
country. 

G£notria  and  Italia  together  (as  con- 
ceived by  Antiochus  and  Herodotus) 
comprised  what  was  known  a  century 
afterwards  as  Lucania  and  Bruttium : 
see  Mannert,  Geographic  der  Griech. 
und  Romer,  part  ix.  b.  9,  ch.  i.  p.  86. 
Livy,  speaking  with  reference  to  317 
B.a,  when  the  Lncanian  nation  as  well 
as  the  Bruttians  were  in  full  vigour, 
describes  only  the  sea-<^ast  of  the  lower 
sea  as  Grecian — **  cum  omni  oril  Grae- 
corum  inferi  maris  a  Thuriis  Neapolim 
et  Cumas'*  (ix.  19).  Verrius  FLaccus 
considered  the  Sikels  as  Grad  (Festus, 
V.  Major  Grseda,  with  Miiller^s  note). 

*  Sophokl6s,  Triptolem.  Fr.  527.  ed. 
Bindonl  He  places  the  lake  Avemus, 
which  was  close  to  the  Campanian 
Cumse,  in  Tyrrhenia :  see  Lexicon 
Sophocleum,  ad  calc.  ed.  Bninck,  v. 


"Aopyos,  Euripid^  (Medea,  13 10- 1326) 
seems  to  extend  Tyrrhenia  to  the  Strait 
of  Messina. 

•  Aristot  Polit  vii.  9,  3.  ^kow  9^ 
rh  fihy  Tphs  r^y  Tvf^viay  *Owueol,  kcA 
TpSrtpov  fcal  yvv  KoXo^iitvoi.  r^v  MKhriair 
AUffor^s,  Festus:  **Ausomam  appel- 
lavit  Auson,  Uljrssis  et  Calypsiis  nlius, 
eam  primam  partem  Italise  in  qui  sunt 
urbes  Beneventum  et  Cales :  deinde 
paulatim  tota  auoque  Italia  quae  Apen- 
nino  finitur,  aicta  est  Ausonia,"  &c. 
The  original  Ausonia  would  thus  coin- 
cide nearly  with  the  territory  called 
Samnium,  after  the  Sabine  emigrants 
had  conquered  it :  see  Liyy,  viii.  16 ; 
Strabo,  v,  p.  250 ;  Virg.  Mn,  viL  727, 
with  Servius.  Skymnus  Chius  (v.  227) 
has  copied  from  the  same  source  as 
Festus.  For  the  extension  of  Ausonians 
along  various  parts  of  the  more  southern 
coast  of  Italy,  even  to  Rhegiimi  as  well 
as  to  the  Liparsean  isles,  see  Diodor. 
V.  7,  8 ;  Cato,  Origg.  Fr.  lib.  iiu  ap. 
Probum  ad  Virg.  BucoL  v.  2.  The 
Pythian  priestess,  in  directing  the  Chal- 
kidic  emigrants  to  Rhe^um,  says  to 
them — "EyBa  x6\ty  olict^f,  SiSot  8c  <roi 
AUffoya  x^P^  (Diodor.  Fragm.  xiiu 
p.  II,  ap.  Scriptt  Vatic,  ed.  Mali). 
Temesa  is  Ausonian  in  Strabo,  vi.  p. 

255- 

*  Thucyd.  vL  3 ;  Aristot  ap.  Dionys. 

Hal,  A.  K.  i.  72.  'AxoM^*'  rivea  r&9 
iwh  Tpolris  ia^oKOfit^ofAdytty — 4\$ny  clt 
r6y  r6woy  rovroy  r^s  'Ovuc^i,  ^f  fcaXci* 
rat  Adrioy, 

Even  in  the  time  of  Cato  the  elder, 
the  Greeks  comprehended  the  Romans 
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times  even  Latium,  originally  occupied  by  a  Sikel  or  CEno- 
trian  population,  appears  to  have  been  partially  overrun  and 
subdued  by  fiercer  tribes  from  the  Apennines,  and  had  thus 
received  a  certain  intermixture  of  Oscan  race.  But  in  the 
regions  south  of  Latium,  these  Oscan  conquests  were  still 
more  overwhelming ;  and  to  this  cause  (in  the  belief  of  in- 
quiring  Greeks  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.)^  were  owing  the  first 
migrations  of  the  CEnotrian  race  out  of  Southern  Italy,  which 
wrested  the  larger  portion  of  Sicily  from  the  pre-existing 
Sikanians. 

This  imperfect  account,  representing  the  ideas  of  Greeks  of 
Analogy  of  the  fifth  ccntury  B.C.  as  to  the  early  population  of 
-S^  Southern  Italy,  is  borne  out  by  the  fullest  compari- 
Oicai5.        son  which  can  be  made  between  the  Greek,  Latin, 


and  Oscan  language — ^the  first  two  certainly,  and  the  third 
probably,  sisters  of  the  same  Indo-European  family  of  lan- 
guages. While  the  analogy,  structural  and  radical,  between 
Greek  and  Latin,  establishes  completely  such  community  of 
family — and  while  comparative  philology  proves  that  on  many 
points  the  Latin  departs  less  from  the  supposed  common 
type  and  mother-language  than  the  Greek — there  exists  also 
in  the  former  a  non-Grecian  element,  and  non-Grecian  classes 
of  words,  which  appear  to  imply  a  confluence  of  two  or  more 
different  people  with  distinct  tongues.  The  same  non-Grecian 
element,  thus  traceable  in  the  Latin,  seems  to  present  itself 
still  more  largely  developed  in  the  scanty  remains  of  the 
Oscan.*     Moreover  the  Greek  colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily 


under  the  general,  and  with  them  con- 
temptuous, designation  of  Opid  (Cato 
ap.  Plin.  H.  N.  xxii.  I :  see  Antiochus 
ap.  Strab.  v.  p.  242). 

*  Thucyd.  vL  2.  XuctXol  9k  4^  'Ito- 
Xtof  A€^yorr§s  *Owt$cobs  9i407iiray  4s 
SticcXmr  (see  a  Fragment  of  the  geo- 
grapher Menippus  of  Pergamus,  in 
Hudson's  Geogr.  Minor,  i.  p.  76).  An- 
tiochus stated  that  the  Sikels  were 
driven  out  of  Italy  into  Sicily  by  the 
Opicians  and  (Enotrians ;  but  the  Sikels 
themselves,  according  to  him,  were  also 
GSnotrians  (Dionjrs.  H.  i.  12-22).  It  is 
remarkable  that  Antiochus  (who  wrote 
at  a  time  when  the  name  of  Rome  had 
not  begun  to  exercise  that  fascination 
over  men's  minds  which  the  Roman 
power  afterwards  occasioned),  in  setting 
forth    the    mythical   antiquity   of  Uie 


Sikels  and  CEnotrians,  represents  the 
epon3rmous  Sikelus  as  an  exile  from 
Rome,  who  came  into  the  south  of  Italy 
to  the  king  Morg^s,  successor  of  Italus 
— 'EtcI  8e  "ItoXoj  Kvrtyiipaf  M6pyris 
4fiaffl\w<rw,  'EtI  roh-ov  8c  Mip  i^i- 
Krro  4k  *V^firis  ^vyiLSj  XuctXhs  6rofAa 
ain^  (Antiochus  ap.  Dionys.  H.  L  73 : 
compare  c  12).  ^ 

Philistus  considered  Sikelus  to  be  a 
son  of  Italus  :  both  he  and  Hellanikus 
believed  in  early  migrations  from  Italy 
into  Sicily,  but  described  the  emigrants 
differently  (Philistus,  Fragm.  2,  ed. 
Didot). 

'  See  the  learned  observations  upon 
the  early  languages  of  Italy  and  Sialy, 
which  Miiller  has  prefixed  to  his  work 
on  the  Etruscans  (Einleitung,  i.  12).  I 
transcribe  the  following  summary  of  his 
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caught  several  peculiar  words  from  their  assocfetion  with  the 
Sikels,  which  words  approach  in  most  cases  very  nearly  to 
the  Latin — so  that  a  resemblance  thus  appears  between  the 
language  of  Latium  on  the  one  side,  and  that  of  CEnotrians 
and  Sikels  (in  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily)  on  the  other,  prior 
to  the  establishments  of  the  Greeks.  These  are  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  Sikel  population ;  between  them  appear  in 
the  intermediate  country  the  Oscan  or  Ausonian  tribes  and 
language;  and  these  latter  seem  to  have  beenJn  a  great 
measure  conquerors  and  intruders  from  the  central  mountains. 
Such  analogies  of  language  countenance  the  supposition  of 
Thucydidfis  and  Antiochus,  that  these  Sikels  had  once  been 
spread  over  a  still  larger  portion  of  Southern  Italy,  and  had 


▼iews  respecting  the  early  Italian  dia- 
lects and  races : — "  The  notions  which 
we  thus  obtain  respecting  the  early  lan- 
guages of  Italy  are  as  follows:  the 
Sikel^  a  sister  language  nearly  allied  to 
the  Greek  or  Pelasgic  ;  the  Latin,  com- 
pounded from  the  Sikel  and  from  the 
rougher  dialect  of  the  men  called  Ado- 
figines;  the  Oscan,  akin  to  the  Latin 
in  both  its  two  elements  ;  the  language 
spoken  by  the  Sabine  emigrants  m 
their  various  conquered  territories, 
Oscan;  the  Sabim  proper,  a  distinct 
and  peculiar  language,  yet  nearlv  con- 
nected with  the  non-Grecian  element 
in  Latin  and  Oscan,  as  well  as  with  the 
language  of  the  oldest  Ausonians  and 
Aborigines." 

[N.S.  This  last  statement  respecting 
the  original  Sabine  language,  is  very 
imperfectly  made  out :  it  seems  equally 

Srobable  Uiat  the  Sabellians  may  have 
iffered  from  the  Oscans  no  more  than 
the  Dorians  from  the  lonians  :  see  Nie- 
buhr,  Rom.  Gesch.  tom.  i.  p.  69.] 

''Such  a  comparison  of  lang^uages 
presents  to  us  a  certain  view,  wnich  I 
shall  here  briefly  unfold,  of  the  earliest 
history  of  the  Italian  races.  At  a  period 
anterior  to  all  records,  a  single  people, 
akin  to  the  Greeks,  dwelling  extended 
from  the  south  of  Tuscany  down  to 
the  Straits  of  Messina,  occupies  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  territory  only  the 
vaUey  of  the  Tiber  —  lower  down, 
occupies  the  mountainous  districts  also, 
and  m  the  south,  stretches  across  from 
sea  to  sea— -called  Sikels,  CEnotrians, 
or  Peucetians.  Other  mountain  tribes, 
powerful  though  not  widely  extended, 
live  in  the  northern  Abruzzo  and  its 


neighbourhood:  in  the  east  the  Sa- 
bines,  southward  from  them  the  cog^nate 
Marsi,  more  to  the  west  the  Aborigmes, 
and  among  them  probably  the  old  Au- 
sonians or  Oscans.  About  1000  years 
prior  to  the  Christian  sera,  there  arises 
among  these  tribes  (from  whom  almost 
all  the  popular  migrations  in  ancient 
Italy  have  proceeded)  a  movement 
whereby  the  Aborigines  more  north- 
ward, the  Sikels  more  southward,  are 
precipitated  upon  the  Sikels  of  the 
plains  beneath.  Many  thousands  of 
the  great  Sikel  nation  withdraw  to  their 
brethren  the  CEnotrians,  and  by  degrees 
still  farther  across  the  Strait  to  the 
Island  of  Sicily.  Others  of  them  re- 
main stationary  in  their  residences,  and 
form,  in  coi^unction  with  the  Abo* 
rigines,  the  Latin  nation — ^in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Ausonians,  the  Oscan 
nation;  the  latter  extends  itself  over 
what  was  afterwards  called  Samnium 
and  Campania.  Still  the  population 
and  power  of  these  mountain  tribes, 
espeaally  that  of  the  Sabines,  goes  on 
perpetually  on  the  increase:  as  they 
pressed  onward  towards  the  Tiber,  at 
the  period  when  Rome  was  only  a 
single  town,  so  they  also  advanced 
southwards,  and  conquered  first,  the 
mountainous  Opica;  next,  some  cen- 
turies later,  the  Opidan  plain,  Cam- 
pania ;  lastly,  the  ancient  country  of 
the  CEnotrians,  afterwards  denominated 
Lucania." 

Compare  Niebuhr,  Romisch.  Ge- 
schicht  vol  i.  p.  80,  2nd  edit,  and  the 
first  chapter  of  Mr.  Donaldson's  Var- 
ronianus. 
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migrated  froirt  thence  into  Sicily  in  consequence  of  Oscan 
invasions.  The  element  of  affinity  existing  between  Latins, 
CEnotrians  and  Sikels — ^to  a  certain  degree  also  between  all  of 
them  together  and  the  Greeks,  but  not  extending  to  the 
Opicians  or  Oscans,  or  to  the  lapygians — may  be  called 
Pelasgic  for  want  of  a  better  name.  But  by  whatever  name 
it  be  called,  the  recognition  of  its  existence  connects  and 
explains  many  isolated  circumstances  in  the  early  history  of 
Rome  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  Greeks. 

The  earliest  Grecian  colony  in  Italy  or  Sicily,  of  which 
Gredancoi-  we  know  the  precise  date,  is  placed  about  735  B.C., 
S^1S<i^  eighteen  years  subsequent  to  the  Varronian  aera  of 
^mmiS^'  Rome ;  so  that  the  causes,  tending  to  subject  and  hel- 
in735B.c.  lenise  the  Sikel  population  in  the  southern  region, 
begin  their  operation  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  those  which 
tended  gradually  to  exalt  and  aggjrandise  the  modified  variety 
of  it  which  existed  in  Latium.  At  that  time,  according  to  the  in- 
formation given  to  Thucydidfis,  the  Sikels  had  been  estab- 
lished for  three  centuries  in  Sicily.  Hellanikus  and  Philistus 
— ^who  both  recognised  a  similar  mig^tion  into  that  island 
Out  of  Italy,  though  they  give  different  names  both  to  the 
emigfrants  and  to  those  who  expelled  them — assign  to  the  mi- 
gration a  date  three  generations  before  the  Trojan  war.^ 
Elarlier  than  735  B.C.,  however,  though  we  do  not  know  the 
precise  aera  of  its  commencement,  there  existed  one  solitary 
Grecian  establishment  in  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea — the  Campa- 
nian  Cumae  near  Cape  Misenum;  which  the  more  common 
opinion  of  chronologists  supposed  to  have  been  founded  in 
cum»  in  1050  B.C,  and  which  has  even  been  carried  back  by 
SuS^^  some  authors  to  11 39  B.C."  Without  reposing  any 
unknown,      fg^j^j^  ^  ^jg  ^^\y  chronology,  we  may  at  least  feel 

certain  that  it  is  the  most  ancient  Grecian  establishment 
in  any  part  of  Italy,  and  that  a  considerable  time  elapsed 


*  Thucyd.  vL  2 ;  Philistus,  Frag.  2, 
ed.  Didot 

'  Strabo,  v.  p.  243  5  Velleius  Pater- 
cuL  i.  5  ;  Eusebios,  p.  121.  M.  Raoul 
Rochette,  assuming  a  different  compu- 
tation of  the  date  of  the  Trojan  war, 
pushes  the  date  of  Cumae  still  farther 
back  to  1 1 39  B.C.  (Histoire  des  Colonies 
Grecques,  book  iv.  c.  12,  p.  loo.) 

The  mythes  of  Cumae  extended  to  a 


period  preceding  the  Chalkidic  settle- 
ment See  the  stories  of  Aristaeus  and 
Daedalus  ap.  Sallust  Fragment.  Incert 
p.  204,  ed.  Delphin. ;  and  Servius  ad 
Virgil.  iEndd.  vL  17.  The  fabulous 
Thespiadae,  or  primitive  Greek  settlers 
in  Sardinia,  were  supposed  in  early 
ages  to  have  left  that  island  and  retired 
to  Cumae  (Diodor.  v.  15). 
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before  any  other  Greek  colonists  were  bold  enough  to  cut  ^ 
themselves  off  from  the  Hellenic  world  by  occupying  seats  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Strait  of  Messina,^  with  all  the  hazards  of 
Tyrrhenian  piracy  as  well  as  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  The 
Campanian  Cumae  (known  almost  entirely  by  this  its  Latin 
designation)  received  its  name  and  a  portion  of  its  inhabitants 
from  the  ^olic  Kymfi  in  Asia  Minor.  A  joint  band  of 
settlers,  partly  from  this  latter  town,  partly  from  Chalkis  in 
Euboea — ^the  former  under  the  Kymaean  Hippoklfe,  the  latter 
under  the  Chalkidian  MegasthenSs — having  combined  to  form 
the  new  town,  it  was  settled  by  agreement  that  Kymfi  should 
bestow  the  name,  and  that  Chalkis  should  enjoy  the  title  and 
honours  of  the  mother-city.* 

Cumae,  situated  on  the  neck  of  the  peninsula,  which  ter- 
minates in  Cape  Misenum,  occupied  a  lofty  and  rocky  hill 
overhanging  the  sea,*  and  difficult  of  access  on  the  land  side. 
The  unexampled  fertility  of  the  Phleg^an  plains  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  city,  the  copious  supply  of  fish  in  the 
Lucrine  lake,*  and  the  goldmines  in  the  neighbouring  island 
of  Pithekusae — ^both  subsisted  and  enriched  the  colonists. 
Being  joined  by  fresh  settlers  from  Chalkis,  from  Eretria,  and 
even  from  Samos,  they  became  numerous  enough  to  form 
distinct  towns  at  Dikaearchia  and  Neapolis,  thus  spreading 
over  a  large  portion  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  In  the  hollow  rock 
under  the  very  walls  of  the  town  was  situated  the  cavern  of 
the  prophetic  Sibyl — a  parallel  and  reproduction  of  the  Ger- 
gfithian  Sibyl  near  Kymfi  in  .^Eolis.  In  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, too,  stood  the  wild  woods  and  dark  lake  of  Avemus, 
consecrated  to  the  subterranean  gods  and  offering  an  estab- 
lishment of  priests,  with  ceremonies  evoking  the  dead  for 
purposes  of  prophecy  or  for  solving  doubts  and  mysteries.  It 
was  here  that  Grecian  imagination  localised  the  Cimmerians 
and  the  fable  of  Odysseus  ;  and  the  Cumaeans  derived  gains 
from  the  numerous  visitors  to  this  holy  spot,*  perhaps  hardly 


'  Ephoros,  Frag.  52,  ed.  Didot 

'  Strabo,  v.  p.  243 ;  Velleius  Paterc. 
L5. 

'  See  the  site  of  Cumae  as  described 
by  Agatbias  (on  occasion  of  the  siege 
of  the  place  by  Narses,  in  552  A.D.), 
Histor.  i.  8-io ;  also  by  Strabo,  v.  p. 
244. 

*  Diodor.  iv.  21,  v.  71 ;   Polyb.  iii. 


91  ;  Pliny,  H.  N.  iii  5  ;  Livy,  viii.  22. 
**In  Baiano  sinu  Campanise  contra 
Puteolanam  civitatem  lacus  sunt  duo, 
Avemus  et  Lucrinus :  qui  olim  propter 
piscium  copiam  vectigalia  magna  prse- 
stabant*'  (dervius  ad  Virg.  Georgic  iu 
161). 

*  Strabo,  v.  p.  243.    Kol  tlff4ir\§6y  yt 
ol  wpoBwrSfityoi  KoX  lXa/a6fifyoi  robs  icoro- 
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less  than  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  Krissa  from  the  vicinity 
of  Delphi    Of  the  relations  of  these   Cumseans  with  the 
Hellenic  world  generally,  we  unfortunately  know  nothing. 
But  they  seem  to  have  been  in  intimate  connexion  with  Rome 
during  the  time  of  the  Kings,  and  especially  during  that  of 
the  last  king  Tarquin;^  forming  the  intermediate  link  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  Latin  world,  whereby  the  feelings  of  the 
Teukrians    and    Gergithians    near   the    iGolic    Kym^,  and 
the  legendary  stories  of  Trojan  as  well  as  Grecian  heroes — 
i^neas  and  Odysseus — passed  into  the  antiquarian  imagina-^ 
tion  of  Rome  and  Latium.^    The  writers  of  the  Augustan  age 
knew  Cumae  only  in  its  decline,  and  wondered  at  the  vast 
extent  of  its  ancient  wUUs,  yet  remaining  in  their  time.    But 
during  the  two  centuries  prior  to  500  B.C.,  these  walls  enclosed 
Prosperity  of  ^  full  ^^d  thriving  population,  in  the  plenitude  of 
twm^    prosperity, — ^with  a  surrounding  territory  extensive 
s«>»-c,       2^3  ^gii  2^g  fertile,'  resorted  to  by  purchasers  of  com 
from  Rome  in  years  of  scarcity,  and  unassailed  as  yet  by  for- 
midable neighbours — and  with  a  coast  and  harbours  well- 
suited  to  maritime  commerce.    At  that  period  the  town  of 
Capua  (if  indeed  it  existed  at  all)  was  of  very  inferior  impor- 
tance.   The  chief  part  of  the  rich  plain  around  it  was  included 
in  the  possessions  of  Cumse :  *  not  unworthy,  prol^ably,  in  the 
sixth  century  B.C.,  to  be  numbered  with  Sybaris  and  Krotda 

The  decline  of  Cumae  begins  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth 
century  B.C  (500 — ^450  B.C.),  first  from  the  growth  of  hostile 
Decline  of  powcrs  iu  the  interior — the  Tuscans  and  Samnites — 
s^Tc™"  next  from  violent  intestine  dissensions  and  a  destruc- 
tive despotism.  The  town  was  assailed  by  a  formidable  host 
of  invaders  from  the  interior,  Tuscans  reinforced  by  Umbrian 


i 
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X^opiovs  Z«dfiopaSf  tvrmv  rmp  t^^tyov' 
iUpuv  rk  TowiSc  Upivv,  lipyoKafiiiic&TWP 
r6p  r6vop, 

*  DionjTs.  H.  iv.  61,  62;  vL  21; 
Livy,  ii.  34. 

'  See,  respecting  the  transmission  of 
ideas  and  fables  from  the  iEolic  KymS 
to  Cumse  in  Campania,  the  first  volume 
of  this  History,  chap.  xv. 

The  father  of  Hesiod  was  a  native  of 
the  JEohc  Kym6  :  we  find  in  the  Hesi- 
odic  Theogony  {ad  Jin.)  mention  of 
Latinus  as  the  son  of  Odysseus  and 
Circ^  :  Servius  cites  the  same  from  the 
'Affwt^fntoiia  of    Hesiod   (Servius   ad 


Virg.  Mn»  xii.  162;  compare  Cato, 
Fragment  p.  33,  ed.  Lion).  The  great 
family  of  the  Mamilii  at  Tusculum  also 
derived  their  origin  from  Odysseus  and 

Circ^  (Livyi  i.  49). 

The  tomb  of  Elp^dr,  the  lost  com* 
panion  of  Odysseus,  was  shown  at  Cir- 
ceii  in  the  dajrs  of  Theophrastus  (Hist 
Plant  V.  8,  3)  and  Skylax  (c  10). 

Hesiod  notices  the  promontory  of 
Pddrus,  the  Strait  of  Messina,  and  the 
islet  of  Ortygia  at  Syracuse  (Diodor.  iv. 
85  ;  Strabo,  L  jp^  23).        •  Livy,  2,  9. 

*  Niebuhr,  Romisch.  Geschicht  vol. 
L  p.  7$,  2nd  edit 
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and  Daunian  allies;  which  Dionysius  refers  to  the  64th 
Olympiad  (524 — 520  B.C.),  though  upon  what  chronological 
authority  we  do  not  know,  and  though  this  same  time  is 
marked  by  Eusebius  as  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  Dikae- 
archia  from  Cumse.  The  invaders,  in  spite  of  great  disparity 
of  number,  were  bravely  repelled  by  the  Cumseans,  chiefly 
through  the  heroic  example  of  the  citizen  then  first  known 
and  distinguished — Aristod^mus  Malakus.  The  government 
of  the  city  was  oligarchical,  and  the  oligarchy  from  that  day 
became  jealous  of  Aristodfimus,  who,  on  his  part,  acquired 
extraordinary  popularity  and  influence  among  the  people. 
Twenty  years  afterwards,  the  Latin  city  of  Aricia,  an  ancient 
ally  of  Cumae,  being  attacked  by  a  Tuscan  host,  entreated 
succour  from  the  Cumaeans.  The  oligarchy  of  the  Revolution 
latter  thought  this  a  good  opportunity  to  rid  them-  ^J^^ 
selves  of  Aristod^mus,  whom  they  despatched  by  sea  °***- 
to  Aricia,  with  rotten  vessels  and  an  insufficient  body  of  troops. 
But  their  stratagem  failed  and  proved  their  ruin  ;  for  the  skill 
arid  intrepidity  of  Aristod6mus  sufficed  for  the  rescue  of  Aricia. 
He  brought  back  his  troops  victorious  and  devoted  to  himself 
personally.  He  then,  partly  by  force,  partly  by  stratagem, 
subverted  the  oligarchy,  put  to  death  the  principal  rulers,  and 
constituted  himself  despot.  By  a  jealous  energy,  by  disarming 
the  people,  and  by  a  body  of  mercenaries,  he  maintained  him- 
self in  this  authority  for  twenty  years,  running  his  career  of 
lust  and  iniquity  until  old  age.  At  length  a  conspiracy  of  the 
oppressed  population  proved  successful  against  him ;  he  was 
slain  with  all  his  family,  and  many  of  his  chief  partisans,  and 
the  former  government  was  restored.^ 

The  despotism  of  Aristod^mus  falls  during  the  exile  of  the 
expelled  Tarquin  *  (to  whom  he  gave  shelter)  from  invasion  of 
Rome,  and  during  the  government  of  G^lon  at  Syra-  xS^^^and 
cuse.     Such  a  calamitous  period  of  dissension  and  ^SjS^in- 
misrule  was  one  of  the  great  causes  of  the  decline  of  '*™'* 
Cumae.     Nearly  at  the  same  time,  the  Tuscan  power,  both  by 
land  and  sea,  appears  at  its  maximum ;  while  the  Tuscan 
establishment  at  Capua  also  begins,  if  we  adopt  the  aera  of 
the  town  as  given  by  Cato.^    There  was  thus  created  at  the 


'  The  history  of  Aristod^mus  Malakus  is  given  at  some  lenp^th  by  Dionysus  of 
Halikarnassus  (viii.  3-10)  '  Livy,  iL  21.  '  Velleias  PatercoL  i.  5. 
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expense  of  Cumae  a  powerful  city,  which  was  still  farther 
agg^ndised  afterwards  when  conquered  and  occupied  by  the 
Samnites ;  whose  invading  tribes,  under  their  own  name  or 
that  of  Lucanians,  extended  themselves  during  the  fifth  and 
fourth  centuries  B.C.  even  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Taren- 
tum.^  Cumae  was  also  exposed  to  formidable  dangers  from 
the  sea-side :  a  fleet  either  of  Tuscans  alone,  or  of  Tuscans 
and  Carthaginians  united,  assailed  it  in  474  B.C.,  when  it  was 
only  rescued  by  the  active  interposition  of  Hiero  despot  of 
Syracuse ;  by  whose  naval  force  the  invaders  were  repelled 
with  slaughter.^  These  incidents  go  partly  to  indicate,  partly 
to  explain,  the  decline  of  the  most  ancient  Hellenic  settle- 
ment in  Italy — a  decline  from  which  it  never  recovered. 

After  briefly  sketching  the  history  of  Cumae,  we  pass  natu- 
rally to  that  series  of  powerful  colonies  which  were  established 
in  Sicily  and  Italy  beginning  with  735  B.C. — enterprises  in 
which  Chalkis,  Corinth,  Megara,  Sparta,  the  Achaeans  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus and  the  Lokrians  out  of  Peloponnesus,  were  all 
concerned.  Chalkis,  the  metropolis  of  Cumae,  became  also 
the  metropolis  of  Naxos,  the  most  ancient  Grecian  colony  in 
Sicily,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island,  between  the  Strait 
of  Messina  and  Mount  i^tna. 

The  great  number  of  Grecian  settlements,  from  different 
Rapid  mui-  colonising  towns,  which  appear  to  have  taken  effect 
gpfi^on  of  within  a  few  years  upon  the  eastern  coast  of  Italy  and 
siJSy  mIT  Sicily — from  the  lapygian  Cape  to  Cape  Pachynus — 
Jgjy'J^lg^'  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  extraordinary  capacities 
73S  B.O  q(  i-he  country  for  receiving  new  settlers  had  become 
known  only  suddenly.  The  colonies  follow  so  close  upon 
each  other,  that  the  example  of  the  first  cannot  have  been 
the  single  determining  motive  to  those  which  followed.  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  point  out,  even  a  century  later  (on  the 
occasion  of  the  settlement  of  Kyr^nfi),  the  narrow  range  of 
Grecian  navigation ;  so  that  the  previous  supposed  ignorance 
would  not  be  at  all  incredible,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  of  the 
pre-existing  colony  of  Cumae.  According  to  the  practice 
universal  with  Grecian  ships — ^which  rarely  permitted  them- 
selves to  lose  sight  of  the  coast  except  in  cases  of  absolute 


>  Compare  Strabo,  v.  p.  250;  vi.  p.  264.    **  Cumanos  Osca  mutavit  vicinia,*' 
says  Velleius,  /.r.  •  Diodor.  xi.  51 ;  Pindar.  Pyth.  l  71. 
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necessity — every  man,  who  navigated  from  Greece  to  Italy  or 
Sicily,  first  coasted  along  the  shores  of  Akamania  and  Epirus 
until  he  reached  the  latitude  of  Korkyra ;  he  then  struck  across 
first  to  that  island,  next  to  the  lapygian  promontory,  from 
whence  he  proceeded  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Italy  (the 
Gulfs  of  Tarentum  and  Squillace)  to  the  southern  promontory 
of  Calabria  and  the  Sicilian  Strait :  he  would  then  sail,  still 
coastwise,  either  to  Syracuse  or  to  Cumae,  according  to  his 
destination.  So  different  are  nautical  habits  now,  that  this  fact 
requires  special  notice.  We  must  recollect  moreover,  that  in 
735  B.C,  there  were  yet  no  Grecian  settlements  either  in  Epirus 
or  in  Korkyra :  outside  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  the  world  was 
non-Hellenic,  with  the  simple  exception  of  the  remote  Cumae. 
A  little  before  the  last-mentioned  period,  Theoklfis  (an  Athe- 
nian or  a  Chalkidian — probably  the  latter),  being  cast  Foundation 
by  storms  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  became  acquainted  sidiybv*" 
with  the  tempting  character  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  with  Thcoki&. 
the  dispersed  and  half-organised  condition  of  the  petty  Sikel 
communities  who  occupied  it^  The  oligarchy  of  Chalkis, 
acting  upon  the  information  which  he  brought  back,  sent  out 
under  his  guidance  settlers,^  Chalkidian  and  Naxian,  who 
founded  the  Sicilian  Naxos.  Theokl^s  and  his  companions 
on  landing  first  occupied  the  eminence  of  Taurus,  immediately 
overhanging  the  sea  (whereon  was  established  four  centuries 
afterwards  the  town  of  Tauromenium,  after  Naxos  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  S}rracusan  despot  Dionysius) ;  for  they  had 
to  make  good  their  position  against  the  Sikels,  who  were  in 
occupation  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  whom  it  was  requisite 
either  to  dispossess,  or  to  subjugate.  After  they  had  acquired 
secure  possession  of  the  territory,  the  site  of  the  city  spot  where 
was  transferred  to  a  convenient  spot  adjoining ;  but  S^t  bSlS 
the  hill  first  occupied  remained  ever  memorable,  both  memoSlwi 
to  Greeks  and  to  Sikels.  On  it  was  erected  the  altar  •'^^«'«^a«^ 
of  Apollo  Arch^getfis,  the  divine  patron  who  (through  his 
oracle  at  Delphi)  had  sanctioned  and  determined  Hellenic 
colonisation  in  the  island.    The  altar  remained  permanently 


'  Thucyd.  vi.  3  ;  Strabo,  vi.  p.  267. 

*  The  admixture  of  Naxian  colonists 
may  be  admitted,  as  well  upon  the  pre- 
sumption arising  from  the  name,  as 
from  the  statement  of  Hellanikus,  ap. 


Stephan.  Byz.  v.  XoXkIs. 

Ephorus  put  together  into  one  the 
Chalkidian  and  the  Megarian  migra- 
tions, which  Thucydid^  represents  as 
distinct  (Ephorus  ap.  Straba  vi.  p.  267) 
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as  a  sanctuary,  common  to  all  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  where  the 
The6rs  or  sacred  envoys  from  their  various  cities,  when  they 
visited  the  Olympic  and  other  festivals  of  Greece,  were  always 
in  the  habit  of  offering  sacrifice  immediately  before  their 
departure.  To  the  indigenous  Sikels  who  maintained  their 
autonomy,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hill  was  an  object  of  lasting 
but  odious  recollection,  as  the  spot  in  which  Grecian  conquest 
and  intrusion  had  first  begun  ;  so  that  at  the  distance  of  three 
centuries  and  a  half  from  the  event,  we  find  them  still  animated 
by  this  sentiment  in  obstructing  the  foundation  of  Tauro- 
menium.^ 

At  the  time  when  Theoklfis  landed,  the  Sikels  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  larger  half  of  the  island,  lying  chiefly  to  the 
Ant©.Hci-  C2ist  of  the  Heraeau  mountains  ^ — a  continuous  ridge 
b?tiSn  of^'  stretching  from  north-west  to  south-east,  distinct  from 
sidiy.  ^^^  chain  of  detached  mountains,  much  higher, 
called  the  Nebrodes,  which  run  nearly  parallel  with  the 
northern  shore.  West  of  the  Heraean  hills  were  situated  the 
Sikans  ;  and  west  of  these  latter,  Eryx  and  Egesta,  the  posses- 
sions of  the  Elymi :  along  the  western  portion  of  the  northern 
coast,  also,  were  placed  Motyfi,  Solofiis,  and  Panormus  (now 
Palermo),  the  Phenician  or  Carthaginian  seaports.  The  for- 
mation (or  at  least  the  extension)  of  these  three  last-mentioned 
ports,  however,  was  a  consequence  of  the  multiplied  Grecian 
colonies ;  for  the  Phenicians  down  to  this  time  had  not  founded 
any  territorial  or  permanent  establishments,  but  had  contented 
themselves  with  occupying  in  a  temporary  way  various  capes 
or  circumjacent  islets,  for  the  purpose  of  trade  with  the  interior. 
The  arrival  of  formidable  Greek  settlers,  maritime  like  them- 
selves, induced  them  to  abandon  these  outlying  factories,  and 
to  concentrate  their  strength  in  the  three  considerable  towns 
above-named,  all  near  to  that  comer  of  the  island  which  ap- 
proached most  closely  to  Carthage.  The  east  side  of  Sicily, 
and  most  part  of  the  south,  were  left  open  to  the  Greeks,  with 
no  other  opposition  than  that  of  the  indigenous  Sikels  and 
Sikans,  who  were  gradually  expelled  from  all  contact  with  the 
sea-shore,  except  on  part  of  the  north  side  of  the  island — ^and 


*  Thucyd.  vi.  3  ;  Diodor.  xiv.  $9-88. 

'  Mannert  places  the  boundary  of 
Sikels  and  Sikans  at  these  mountains : 
Otto  Siefert  (Akragas  und  sein  Gebiet, 


Hamburg,  1846,  p.  53)  places  it  at  the 
Gemelli  Colles,  rather  more  to  the  west- 
ward— thus  contracting  the  domain  of 
the  Sikans  :  compare  Diodor.  iv.  82-83. 
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who  were  indeed  so  unpractised  at  sea  as  well  as  destitute  of 
shipping,  that  in  the  tale  of  their  old  migration  out  of  Italy 
into  Sicily,  the  Sikels  were  affirmed  to  have  crossed  the  narrow 
strait  upon  raits  at  a  moment  of  favourable  wind.^ 

In  the  very  next  year*  to  the  foundation  of  Naxos,  Corinth 
beg^an  her  part  in  the  colonisation  of  the  island.    A     . 

B.C.  734* 

body  of  settlers,  under  the  CEkist  Archias,  landed  in  Foundation 
the  islet  Ortygia,  farther  southward  on  the  eastern  ®^  Syracuse. 
coast,  expelled  the  Sikel  occupants,  and  laid  the  first  stone  of 
the  mighty  Syracuse.  Ortygia,  two  English  miles  in  circum- 
ference, was  separated  from  the  main  island  only  by  a  narrow 
channel,  which  was  bridged  over  when  the  city  was  occupied 
and  enlarged  by  Gel6n  in  the  72nd  Olympiad,  if  not  earlier. 
It  formed  only  a  small  part,  though  the  most  secure  and  best- 
fortified  part,  of  the  vast  space  which  the  city  afterwards 
occupied.  But  it  sufficed  alone  for  the  inhabitants  during  a 
considerable  time,  and  the  present  city  in  its  modem  decline 
has  again  reverted  to  the  same  modest  limits.  Moreover 
Ortygia  offered  another  advantage  of  not  less  value.  It  lay 
across  the  entrance  of  a  spacious  harbour,  approached  by  a 
narrow  mouth,  and  its  fountain  of  Arethusa  was  memorable 
in  antiquity  both  for  abundance  and  goodness  of  water.  We 
should  have  been  glad  to  learn  something  respecting  the 
numbers,  character,  position,  nativity,  &c.,  of  these  primitive 
emigrants,  the  founders  of  a  city  afterwards  comprising  a  vast 
walled  circuit,  which  Strabo  reckons  at  1 80  stadia,  but  which 
the  modem  observations  of  Colonel  Leake  announce  as  four- 
teen English  miles,^  or  about  122  stadia.  We  are  told  only 
that  many  of  them  came  from  the  Corinthian  village  of  Tenea, 
and  that  one  of  them  sold  to  a  comrade  on  the  voyage  his  lot 
of  land  in  prospective,  for  the  price  of  a  honey-cake.  The 
little  which  we  hear  about  the  determining  motives  *  of  the 
colony  refers  to  the  personal  character  of  the  oekist  Archias 
son  of  Euagfitus,  one  of  the  governing  gens  of  the  Bacchiadae 
at  Corinth,  in  the  violent  persecution  of  unbridled  lust,  had 
caused,  though  unintentionally,  the  death  of  a  free  youth 
named  Aktaeon;  whose  father  Melissus,  after  having  vainly 


»  Thucyd.  vi.  2. 

'  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  discusses  the 
sera  of  Syracuse,  Fasti  Hellenid,  ad 
B.C.  734,  and  the  same  work  toL  ii.  Ap- 


pendix xi.  p.  264. 

'  See  Colonel  Leake,  notes  on  the 
Topography  of  Syracuse,  p.  41. 

*  Athens,  iv.  167  ;  Strabo,  ix.  p.  380. 
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endeavoured  to  procure  redress,  slew  himself  at  the  Isthmian 
games,  invoking  the  vengeance  of  Poseidon  against  the  aggres- 
sor.* Such  were  the  destructive  effects  of  this  paternal  curse, 
that  Archias  was  compelled  to  expatriate.  The  Bacchiadse 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  emigrants  to  Ortygia,  in  734  B.c. : 
at  that  time,  probably,  this  was  a  sentence  of  banishment  to 
which  no  man  of  commanding  station  would  submit  except 
under  the  pressure  of  necessity. 

There  yet  remained  room  for  new  settlements  between 
^eontiiii  and  Naxos  and  Syracuse ;  and  Theoklfis,  the  cekist  of 
Kauna.  Naxos,  fouud  himself  in  a  situation  to  occupy  part 
of  this  space  only  five  years  after  the  foundation  of  Syracuse : 
perhaps  he  may  have  been  joined  by  fresh  settlers.  He 
attacked  and  expelled  the  Sikels*  from  the  fertile  spot 
called  Leontini,  seemingly  about  half-way  down  on  the  eastern 
coast  between  Mount  ^tna  and  Syracuse;  and  also  from 
Katana,  immediately  adjoining  to  Mount  iEtna,  which  still  re- 
tains both  its  name  and  its  importance.  Two  new  Chalkidic 
colonies  were  thus  founded — ^Theoklfis  himself  becoming  oekist 
of  Leontini,  and  Euarchus,  chosen  by  the  Katanaean  settlers 
themselves,  of  Katana. 

The  city  of  Megara  was  not  behind  Corinth  and  Chalkb  in 
furnishing  emigrants  to  Sicily.  Lamis  the  Megarian,  having 
BOW  arrived  with  a  body  of  colonists,  took  possession  first  of 
Megarian  *  ^^^  spot  Called  Trotilus,  but  afterwards  joined  the 
sidiy.  recent  Chalkidian  settlement  at  Leontini.  The  two 
bodies  of  settlers,  however,  not  living  in  harmony,  Lamis,  with 
his  companions,  was  soon  expelled ;  he  then  occupied  Thapsus,® 
at  a  little  distance  to  the  northward  of  Ortygia  or  Syracuse,  and 
shortly  afterwards  died.  His  followers  made  an  alliance  with 
Hybl6n,  king  of  a  neighbouring  tribe  of  Sikels,  who  invited  them 
to  settle  in  his  territory.  They  accepted  the  proposition,  relin- 
quished Thapsus,  and  founded,  in  conjunction  with  Hybl6n,  the 
city  called  the  Hyblaean  Megara,  between  Leontini  and  Syracuse. 
This  incident  is  the  more  worthy  of  notice,  because  it  is  one  of 
the  instances  which  we  find  of  a  Grecian  colony  beginning  by 


'  Diodor.  Frag.  Lit.  viii.  p.  24 ;  Plu- 
tarch, Narrat  Amator.  p.  772 ;  SchoL 
Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  1212. 

^  Polyaenus  (v.  $,    i)   describes  the 


stratagem  of  Theokl^  on  this  occasion. 
'  Polyaenus    details    a    treacherous 
stratagem   whereby   this   expulsion    is 
said  to  have  been  accomplished  (v.  5, 2). 
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amicable  fusion  with  the  pre-existing  residents :  Thucydidfis 
seems  to  conceive  the  prince  Hybldn  as  betraying  his  people 
against  their  wishes  to  the  Greeks.^ 

It  was  thus  that,  during  the  space  of  five  years,  several  dis- 
tinct bodies  of  Greek  emigrants  had  rapidly  succeeded  each 
other  in  Sicily.     For  the  next  forty  years,  we  do  not  hear  of 
any  fresh  arrivals,  which  is  the  more  easy  to  understand  as 
there  were  during  that  interval  several  considerable  founda- 
tions on  the  coast  of  Italy,  which  probably  took  off  the  dis- 
posable Grreek  settlers.    At  length,  forty-five  years  after  the 
foundation  of  Syracuse,   a  fresh  body  of  settlers  arrived; 
partly  from  Rhodes  under  Antiphfemus,  partly  from 
Kr6te  under  Entimus.     They  founded  the  city  of 
Gela  on  the  south-western  front  of  the  island,  between  Cape 
Pachynus  and  Lilybaeum  (B.C.  690) — ^still  on  the  territory  of 
the  Sikels,  though  extending  ultimately  to  a  portion  of  that 
of  the  Sikans.*    The  name  of  the  city  was  given  from  that  of 
the  neighbouring  river  Gela. 

One  other  fresh  migration  from  Greece  to  Sicily  remains  to 
be  mentioned,  though  we  cannot  assign  the  exact  date  of  it.  j^ 

The  town  of  Zanklfi  (now  Messina),  on  the  strait  zanicie,  ^^L 

between  Italy  and  Sicily,  was  at  first  occupied  by  m^^ 
certain  privateers  or  pirates  from  Cumae — the  situation  (Messina). 
being  eminently  convenient  for  their  operations.  But  the  suc- 
cess of  the  other  Chalkidic  settlements  imparted  to  this  nest  of 
pirates  a  more  enlarged  and  honourable  character.  A  body 
of  new  settlers  joined  them  from  Chalkis  and  other  towns  of 
Euboea,  the  land  was  regularly  divided,  and  two  joint  oekists 
were  provided  to  qualify  the  town  as  a  member  of  the  Hellenic 
communion — Peri^r^s  from  Chalkis,  and  Krataemen^s  from 
Cuma^.  The  name  Zankl6  had  been  given  by  the  primitive 
Sikel  occupants  of  the  place,  meaning  in  their  language  a 
sickle;  but  it  was  afterwards  changed  to  Mess^nd  by  Anaxilas 
despot  of  Rhegium,  who,  when  he  conquered  the  town, 
introduced  new  inhabitants  in  a  manner  hereafter  to  be 
noticed.^  i 

Besides  these  emigrations  direct  from  Greece,  the  Hellenic 


'  Thucyd.  vi.  3.    'Tjaxwyor  toS  /5a<ri. 
yAvov. 


•  Thucyid.  vi.  4 ;  Diodor.  Excerpt 
Vatican,  ed.  Maii,  Fragm.  xiii.  p.  13  ; 
Paiisan.  viii.  46,  2.         ■  Thucyd  vi.  4, 
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colonies  in  Sicily  became  themselves  the  founders  of  sub- 
sub^oionies  colonies.  Thus  the  Syracusans,  seventy  years  after 
Kasmeilse,  their  own  settlement  (B.C.  664),  founded  Akrae — Kas- 
^amanna,     ^^^^^^  tweuty  years  afterwards  (B.C.  644),  and  Ka- 

marina  forty-five  years  after  Kasmenae  (B.C.  599) :  Dask6n  and 
Menek61us  were  the  oekists  of  the  latter,  which  became  in  pro- 
cess of  time  an  independent  and  considerable  town,  while  Akrae 
and  Kasmenae  seem  to  have  remained  subject  to  Syracuse. 
Kamarina  was  on  the  south-western  side  of  the  island,  forming 
the  boundary  of  the  Syracusan  territory  towards  Gela.  Kal- 
lipolis  was  established  from  Naxos,  and  Euboea  (a  town  so 
called)  from  Leontini.^ 

Hitherto  the  Greeks  had  colonised  altogether  on  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Sikels.    But  the  three  towns  which  remain 
sSSS^iu^  to  be  mentioned  were  all  founded  in  that  of  the 
mcra,    .      5 jj^j^jjg  2 — Agrigeutum  or  Akragas — Selin As — and  H  i- 

mera.  The  two  former  were  both  on  the  south-western  coast 
— Agrigentum  bordering  upon  Gela  on  the  one  side,  and  upon 
SelinAs  on  the  other.  Himera  was  situated  on  the  westerly 
portion  of  the  northern  coast — the  single  Hellenic  establish- 
ment, in  the  time  of  Thucydid6s,  which  that  long  line  of  coast 
presented.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Hyblaean  Megara  were 
founders  of  SelinAs,  about  630  B.C.,  a  century  after  their  own 
establishment  The  oekist  Pamillus,  according  to  the  usual 
Hellenic  practice,  was  invited  from  their  metropolis  M^ara  in 
Greece  Proper,  but  we  are  not  told  how  many  fresh  settlers 
came  with  him :  the  language  of  Thucydidfis  leads  us  to  sup- 
pose that  the  new  town  was  peopled  chiefly  from  the  Hyblaean 
Megarians  themselves.  The  town  of  Akragas  or  Agrigentum, 
called  after  the  neighbouring  river  of  the  former  name,  was 
founded  from  Gela  in  B.C.  582.  Its  oekists  were  Aristonous 
and  Pystilus,  and  it  received  the  statutes  and  religious  cha- 
racteristics of  Gela.  Himera,  on  the  other  hand,  was  founded 
from  Zanklfi,  under  three  oekists,  Eukleidfis,  Simus,  and  Sak6n. 
The  chief  part  of  its  inhabitants  were  of  Chalkidic  race,  and 
its  legal  and  religfious  characteristics  were  Chalkidic     But  a 


'  Strabo,  vi.  p.  272. 


'  Strabo,  vi.  p.  272. 

"  Stephanus  Bjrz.  2ticaK(a,  ^^  ir€p(- 
X»pof  *AKpaiycarrtv&y.  Herodot  vii.  1 70 ; 
Diodor.  iv.  78. 

Vessa,  the  most  considerable  among 


the  Sikanian  townships  or  villages,  with 
its  prince  Teutus,  is  said  to  have  been 
conquered  bj  Phalaris  despot  of  Agri- 
gentum, through  a  mixture  of  craft  and 
force  (Polyaen.  v.  i,  4). 
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portion  of  the  settlers  were  Syracusan  exiles,  called  Mylfi- 
tidae,  who  had  been  expelled  from  home  by  a  sedition,  so  that 
the  Himeraean  dialect  was  a  mixture  of  Doric  and  Chalkidic. 
Himera  was  situated  not  far  from  the  towns  of  the  Elymi — 
Eryx  and  Egesta. 

Such  were  the  chief  establishments  founded  by  the  Greeks 
in  Sicily  during  the  two  centuries  after  their  first  settlement  in 
73S  B.C  The  few  particulars  just  stated  respecting 
them  are  worthy  of  all  confidence — for  they  come  to  S^^dui 
us  from  Thucydidfis^-but  they  are  unfortunately  too 
few  to  afford  the  least  satisfaction  to  our  curiosity.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  these  first  two  centuries  were  periods  of 
steady  increase  and  prosperity  among  the  Sicilian  Greeks, 
undisturbed  by  those  distractions  and  calamities  which  super- 
vened afterwards,  and  which  led  indeed  to  the  extraordinary 
aggrandisement  of  some  of  their  communities,  but  also  to  the 
ruin  of  several  others.  Moreover  it  seems  that  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  Sicily  gave  them  no  trouble  until  the  time  of 
Geldn.  Their  position  will  indeed  seem  singularly  advan- 
tageous, if  we  consider  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  soil  in 
this  fine  island,  especially  near  the  sea — its  capacity  for  corn, 
wine  and  oil,  the  species  of  cultivation  to  which  the  Greek 
husbandman  had  been  accustomed  under  less  favourable 
circumstances — its  abundant  fisheries  on  the  coast,  so  im- 
portant in  Grecian  diet,  and  continuing  undiminished  even 
at  the  present  day — together  with  sheep,  cattle,  hides,  wool, 
and  timber  from  the  native  population  in  the  interior.  These 
:natives  seem  to  have  been  of  rude  pastoral  habits,  dispersed 
either  among  petty  hill-villages,  or  in  caverns  hewn  out  of 
the  rock,  like  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  Balearic  islands 
and  Sardinia ;  so  that  Sicily,  like  New  Zealand  in  our  century, 
was  now  for  the  first  time  approached  by  organised  industry 
and  tillage.*    Their  progress,  though  very  great,  during  this 


'  Of  these  Sikel  or  Sikan  caverns 
many  traces  yet  remain :  see  Otto 
Siefert,  Akragas  und  sein  Gebiet,  pp. 
39t  45>  49>  55>  And  the  work  of  Captain 
W.  H.  Smyth — Sicily  and  its  Islands, 
London,  1824,  p.  190. 

••  These  crjrptse  (observes  the  latter) 
appear  to  have  been  the  earliest  effort 
of  a  primitive  and  pastoral  people  to- 
wards a  town,  and  are  generally  without 


regularity  as  to  shape  and  magnitude; 
in  after-ages  they  perhaps  served  as  a 
retreat  in  time  of  danger,  and  as  a  place 
of  security,  in  case  of  extraordinary 
alarm,  for  women,  children,  and  valu- 
ables. In  this  light,  I  was  particularly 
struck  with  the  resemblance  these  rude 
habitations  bore  to  the  caves  I  had  seen 
in  Owhyhee,  for  similar  uses.  The 
Troglodyte  villages  of  Northern  Africa, 
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most  prosperous  interval  (between  the  foundation  of  Naxoa 
in  735  B.C.  to  the  reign  of  Gel6n  at  Syracuse  in  485  B.a),  is 
not  to  be  compared  to  that  of  the  English  colonies  in 
America  ;  but  it  was  nevertheless  very  great,  and  appears 
greater  from  being  concentrated  as  it  was  in  and  around  a 
few  cities.  Individual  spreading  and  separation  of  residence 
were  rare,  nor  did  they  consist  either  with  the  security  or  the 
social  feelings  of  a  Grecian  colonist  The  city  to  which  he 
belonged  was  the  central  point  of  his  existence,  where  the 
produce  which  he  raised  was  brought  home  to  be  stored  or 
sold,  and  where  alone  his  active  life,  political,  domestic, 
religious,  recreative,  &c,  was  carried  on.  There  were  dis- 
persed throughout  the  territory  of  the  city  small  fortified 
places  and  garrisons,^  serving  as  temporary  protection  to  the 
cultivators  in  case  of  sudden  inroad  ;  but  there  was  no 
permanent  residence  for  the  free  citizen  except  the  town  itself. 
This  was,  perhaps,  even  more  the  case  in  a  colonial  settle- 
ment, where  everything  began  and  spread  from  one  central 
point,  than  in  Attica,  where  the  separate  villages  had  once 
nourished  a  population  politically  independent  It  was  in 
the  town,  therefore,  that  the  aggregate  increase  of  the  colony 
palpably  concentrated  itself — property  as  well  as  population 
— private  comfort  and  luxury  not  less  than  public  force  and 
grandeur.  Such  growth  and  improvement  was  of  course 
sustained  by  the  cultivation  of  the  territory,  but  the  evidences 
of  it  were  most  manifest  in  the  town.  The  large  population 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  as  belonging  to 
Agrigentum,  Sybaris,  and  other  cities,  will  illustrate  this 
position. 

There  is  another  point  of  some  importance  to  mention  in 
Mixed  chft-  regard  to  the  Sicilian  and  Italian  cities.  The  popu- 
^>Sitioii.    lation  of  the  town  itself  may  have  been  principally; 


of  which  I  saw  several,  are  also  pre- 
cisely the  same. 

**  The  rock  caves  of  Sicily  are  re- 
markable. The  southern  walls  of  Agri- 
gentum are  formed  of  a  continued  Une 
of  rocks  which  supported  the  town.  In 
the  inside  of  this  natural  wall  are  exca- 
vated the  tombs  of  (probably)  the  prin- 
cipal citizens.  The  very  interesting 
ruins  of  little  Akrae,  high  up  in  the 
Hersean  range,  nesUe  under  a  cliiT  in 


which  numbers  of  tombs  are  excavated.. 
The  Necropolis  of  Syracuse,  between 
Achradina  and  the  Great  Harbour,  is 
composed  of  similar  rock  excavations  : 
and  there  are  subterraneous  galleries  or 
catacombs  also  high  up  in  Epipolse.'* 

About  the  eany  cave-residences  in 
Sardinia  and  the  Balearic  islands,  con- 
sult Diodor.  v.  15-17. 

^  Thucydid.  vi.  45.  rh  x€pnr6\M  rii 
4y  rp  x^P^  (of  Syracuse). 
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though  not  wholly,  Greek ;  but  the  population  of  the  territory 
belonging  to  the  to'WTi,  or  of  the  dependent  villages  which 
covered  it,  must  have  been  in  a  great  measure  Sikel  or  Sikan. 
The  proof  of  this  is  found  in  a  circumstance  common  to  all 
the  Sicilian  and  Italian  Greeks — the  peculiarity  of  Peculiarity 
their  weights,  measures,  monetary  system,  and  Ian-  J^^'JSd 
guage.  The  pound  and  ounce  are  divisions  and  de-  J^SloiJg' 
nominations  belonging  altogether  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  J^dltoJiS? 
and  unknown  originally  to  the  Greeks,  whose  scale  ^««^- 
consisted  of  the  obolus,  the  drachma,  the  mina,  and  the 
talent  Among  the  Greeks,  too,  the  metal  first  and  most 
commonly  employed  for  money  was  silver,  while  in  Italy 
and  Sicily  copper  was  the  primitive  metal  made  use  of  Now 
among  all  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  Greeks  a  scale  of  weight 
and  money  arose  quite  different  from  that  of  the  Greeks  at 
home,  formed  by  a  combination  and  adjustment  of  the  one 
of  these  systems  to  the  other.  It  is  in  many  points  complex 
and  difficult  to  understand,  but  in  the  final  result  the  native 
system  seems  to  be  predominant,  and  the  Grecian  system 
subordinate.^  Such  a  consequence  as  this  could  not  have 
ensued,  if  the  Greek  settlers  in  Italy  and  Sicily  had  kept 
themselves  apart  as  communities,  and  had  merely  carried  on 
commerce  and  barter  with  communities  of  Sikels.  It  implies 
a  fusion  of  the  two  races  in  the  same  community,  though 
doubtless  in  the  relation  of  superior  and  subject,  and  not  in 
that  of  equals.  The  Greeks  on  arriving  in  the  island  expelled 
the  natives  from  the  town,  perhaps  also  from  the  lands 
immediately  round  the  town.  But  when  they  gradually 
extended  their  territory,  this  was  probably  accomplished,  not 
by  the  expulsion,  but  by  the  subjugation,   of  those  Sikel 


'  Respecting  the  statical  and  mone- 
tary system,  prevalent  among  the  Italian 
and  Sicilian  Greeks,  see  Aristot  Frag- 
ment irtpi  noXir«i»y,  ed.  Neumann, 
p.  I02 ;  PoUiw,  iv.  174,  ix.  80-87 ;  and 
above  all,  Boeckh,  Metrologie,  ch.  xviii. 
p.  292,  and  the  abstract  and  review  of 
that  work  in  the  Classical  Museum, 
No.  I ;  also  O.  MUller,  Die  Etrusker, 
vol.  i.  p.  309. 

The.  Sicilian  Greeks  reckoned  by 
talents,  each  consisting  of  120  litrse  or 
librse :  the  ^ginaean  obolus  was  the 
equivalent  of  the  litra,  having  been 
the  value  in  silver  of  a  pound  weight 


of  copper,  at  the  time  when  the  valuation 
was  taken. 

The  common  denominations  of  money 
and  weight  (with  the  exception  of  the 
talent,  the  meaning  of  which  was  altered 
while  the  word  was  retained)  seem  to 
have  been  all  borrowed  by  the  Italian 
and  Sicilian  Greeks  from  the  Sikel  or 
Italic  scale,  not  from  the  Grecian — 
yovfxnoSf  \lrpa,  SciccUirpoy,  ircrrijicoyri- 
XiTpov,  irtyrovyKioy,  4|aj,  rtrpas,  rpias, 
fjfiiya,  fffuXirpioy  (see  Fragments  of 
Epicharmus  and  Sophron,  ap.  Ahrens 
de  Dialecto  Doric^  Appendix,  pp.  435, 
471, 472,  and  Athense.  xL  p.  479). 
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tribes,  whose  villages,  much  subdivided  and  each  individually 
petty,  their  aggressions  successively  touched 

At  the  time  when  Theokl^s  landed  on  the  hill  near  Naxos, 
and  Archias  in  the  islet  of  Ortygpia,  and  when  each  of  them 
expelled  the  Sikels  from  that  particular  spot,  there  were 
Sikel  villages  or  little  communities  spread  through  all  the 
neighbouring  country.  By  the  gradual  encroachments  of 
the  colony,  some  of  these  might  be  dispossessed  and  driven 
out  of  the  plains  near  the  coast  into  the  more  mountainous 
regions  of  the  interior.  But  many  of  them  doubtless  found  it 
convenient  to  submit,  to  surrender  a  portion  of  their  lands, 
and  to  hold  the  rest  as  subordinate  villagers  of  an  Hellenic 
city  community.*  We  find  even  at  the  time  of  the  Athenian 
invasion  (414  B.C.)  villages  existing  in  distinct  identity  as 
Sikels,  yet  subject  and  tributary  to  Syracuse. 

Moreover  the  influence  which  the  Greeks  exercised,  though 
sikekand  ^^  ^^^  ^^'^t  instancc  essentially  compulsory,  became 
S^iS"  ^^^^  ^^  P^^  self-operating — the  ascendency  of  a 
leniMd.  higher  over  a  lower  civilization.  It  was  the  working 
of  concentrated  townsmen,  safe  among  one  another  by  their 
walls  and  by  mutual  confidence,  and  surrounded  by  more  or 
less  of  ornament,  public  as  well  as  private — upon  dispersed, 
unprotected,  artless  villagers,  who  could  not  be  insensible  to 
the  charm  of  that  superior  intellect,  imagination,  and  organi- 
sation, which  wrought  so  powerfully  upon  the  whole  con- 
temporaneous world.  To  understand  the  action  of  these 
superior  immigrants  upon  the  native  but  inferior  Sikels, 
during  those  three  earliest  centuries  (730-430  B.c)  which 
followed  the  arrival  of  Archias  and  Theoklfis,  we  have  only 
to  study  the  continuance  of  the  same  action  during  the  three 
succeeding  centuries  which  preceded  the  age  of  Cicero.  At 
the  period  when  Athens  undertook  the  siege  of  Syracuse 
(B.C.  415),  the  interior  of  the  island  was  occupied  by  Sikel 
and  Sikan  communities,  autonomous  and  retaining  their 
native  customs  and  language.^  But  in  the  time  of  Verres 
and  Cicero  (three  centuries  and  a  half  afterwards)  the  interior 
of  the  island  as  well  as  the  maritime  regions  had  become 
hellenised :  the  towns  in  the  interior  were  then  hardly  less 
Greek  than  those  on  the  coast     Cicero  contrasts  favourably 


»  Thucyd.  vL  88.  "  Thucyd.  vi.  62-87  i  viL  13. 
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the  character  of  the  Sicilians  with  that  of  the  Greeks  generally 
{i.  f.  the  Greeks  out  of  Sicily),  but  he  nowhere  distinguishes 
Greeks  in  Sicily  from  native  Sikels  ;^  nor  Enna  and  Centuripi 
from  Katana  and  Agrigentum.  The  little  Sikel  villages 
became  gradually  semi-hellenised  and  merged  into  subjects 
of  a  Grecian  town :  during  the  first  three  centuries,  this 
change  took  place  in  the  r^^ns  of  the  coast — during  the 
following  three  centuries,  in  the  regions  of  the  interior ;  and 
probably  with  greater  rapidity  and  effect  m  the  earlier  period, 
not  only  because  the  action  of  the  Grecian  communities  was 
then  closer,  more  concentrated,  and  more  compulsory,  but 
because  also  the  obstinate  tribes  could  then  retire  into  the 
interior. 

The  Greeks  in  Sicily  are  thus  not  to  be  considered  as 
purely  Greeks,  but   as  modified  by  a  mixture  of  Difference 
Sikel  and  Sikan  language,  customs,  and  character.  Greeks  in 
Each  toym  included  in  its  non-privileged  population  those  in 
a  number  of  semi-hellenised  Sikels  (or  Sikans,  as  the  per. 
case  might  be),  who  though  in  a  state  of  dependence,  con- 
tributed to  mix  the  breed  and  influence  the  entire  mass.    We 
have  no  reason  to   suppose   that  the  Sikel   or  CEnotrian 
language  ever  became  written,  like  Latin,  Oscan,  orUmbrian.^ 
The  inscriptions  of  Segesta  and   Halesus  are  all  in  Doric 
Greek,  which  supplanted  the  native  tongue  for  public  pur- 
poses as  a  separate  language,  but  not  without  becoming  itself 
modified  in  the  confluence.     In  following  the  ever-renewed 
succession  of  violent  political  changes,  the  inferior  capacity 
of  regulated  and  pacific  popular  government,  and  the  more 
unrestrained   voluptuous    licence — which  the    Sicilian    and 


'  Cicero  in  Verrem,  Act  ii.  lib.  iv.  c. 
26-51  ;  Diodor.  v.  6. 

Contrast  the  manner  in  which  Cicero 
spe&ks  of  Ag3rriam,  Centuripi  and  Enna, 
with  the  description  of  these  places  as 
inhabited  by  autonomous  Sikels,  B.C. 
396,  in  the  wars  of  the  elder  Dionysius 
(Diodor.  adv.  55,  $8,  78).  Both  Sikans 
and  Sikels  were  at  that  time  completely 
distinguished  from  the  Greeks,  in  the 
centre  of  the  island. 

O.  Miiller  states  that  "  Syracuse 
seventy  years  after  its  foundation  colo- 
nised Averse,  also  Enna,  situated  in 
the  centre  of  the  island "  (Hist  of  Do- 
rians, i.  6,  7).    Enna  b  mentioned  by 


Stephanus  Byz.  as  a  Syracusan  founda- 
tion, but  without  notice  of  the  date  of 
its  foundation,  which  must  have  been 
much  later  than  Miiller  here  affirms. 
Serra  di  Falco  (Antichitii  di  Sicilia, 
Introd.  t  i.  p.  9)  gives  Enna  as  having 
been  founded  later  than  Akrae,  but 
earher  than  Kasmenae ;  for  which  date 
I  find  no  authority.  Talaria  (see  Steph. 
Byz.  ad  vac.)  is  also  mentioned  as  an- 
other Syracusan  dty,  of  which  we  do  not 
know  either  the  date  or  the  particulars 
of  foundation. 
'  Ahrens,  De  Dialecto  Doridl,  sect,  i^ 

p.  3. 
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Italian  Greeks*  exhibit  as  compared  with  Athens  and  the 
cities  of  Greece  Proper — ^we  must  call  to  mind  that  we  are 
not  dealing  with  pure  Hellenism  ;  and  that  the  native  element, 
though  not  unfavourable  to  activity  or  increase  of  wealth, 
prevented  the  Grecian  colonists  from  partaking  fully  in  that 
improved  organisation  which  we  so  distinctly  trace  in  Athens 
from  Solon  downwards.  How  much  the  taste,  habits,  ideas, 
religion,  and  local  mythes,  of  the  native  Sikels  passed  into 
the  minds  of  the  Sikeliots  or  Sicilian  Greeks,  is  shown  by  the 
character  of  their  literature  and  poetry.  Sicily  was  the  native 
country  of  that  rustic  mirth  and  village  buffoonery  which 
gave  birth  to  the  primitive  comedy — politicised  and  altered 
at  Athens  so  as  to  suit  men  of  the  market-place,  the  ekklesia, 
and  the  dikastery — blending,  in  the  comedies  of  the  Syracusan 
Epicharmus,  copious  details  about  the  indulgences  of  the 
table  (for  which  the  ancient  Sicilians  were  renowned)  with 
Pythagorean  philosophy  and  moral  maxims — ^but  given  with 
all  the  naked  simplicity  of  common  life,  in  a  sort  of  rhythmical 
prose  without  even  the  restraint  of  a  fixed  metre,  by  the 
Syracusan  Sophrdn  in  his  lost  Mimes,  and  afterwards  polished 
as  well  as  idealised  in  the  Bucolic  poetry  of  Theokritus.* 
That  which  is  commonly  termed  the  Doric  comedy  was,  in 
great  part  at  least,  the  Sikel  comedy  taken  up  by  Dorian 
composers — the  Doric  race  and  dialect  being  decidedly  pre- 
dominant in  Sicily.  The  manners  thus  dramatised  belonged 
to  that  coarser  vein  of  humour  which  the  Doric  Greeks  of 
the  town  had  in  common  with  the  semi-hellenised  Sikels 
of  the  circumjacent  villages.    Moreover  it  seems  probable 


*  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  326 ;  Plautus,    earlier  than  Epicharmus,  who  noticed 
Rudens,  Act.  i.  Sc.  i.  56 ;  Act  ii.  Sc.    the  alleged  inventor  of  it,  Diomus,  the 


vi.58. 

*  Timokreon,  Fra^ent  5  ap.  Ahrens, 
De  Dialecto  Dorid,  p.  478 — 2uc€Xhs 
KOfJL^hs  &y^p  Horl  rhv  narip*  %^a, 

Bemhardy,  Grundriss  der  Geschichte 
der  Griech.  Litteratur,  vol.  ii.  ch.  120, 
sect.  2-5 ;  Grysar,  De  Doriensium  Co- 
rocedia.  Cologne,  1828,  ch.  i.  pp.  41,  55, 
57,  210;  Boeckh,  De  Graecae  Tragoed. 
Frincip.  p.  52  ;  Aristot.  ap.  Athenae.  xi. 
505.  The  K&rra&oi  seems  to  have  been 
a  native  Sikel  fashion,  borrowed  by  the 
Greeks  (Athenaeus,  xv.  pp.  666-668). 

The  Sicilian  ^vKoKuuriJubs  was  a 
fashion  among  the  Sicilian  herdsmen 


^(iKoKoi  SticcXu^f  (Athenae.  xiv.  p. 
619).  The  rustic  manners  and  speech 
represented  in  the  Sicilian  comedy  are 
contrasted  with  the  town  manners  and 
speech  of  the  Attic  comedy,  by  Plautus, 
Persae,  Act.  iii.  Sc  i.  v.  31  : — 

"  Librorum  eccillum  habeo  i^enum  soracum. 
Dabuntur  dods  dbi  inde  sexcend  logi, 
Atque  Atdd  omnes,  nullum  Siculum  acce- 
pens." 

Compare  the  beginning  of  the  prologue 
to  the  Mensechmi  of  Plautus. 

The  comic  fivBos  began  at  Syracuse 
with  Epicharmus  and  Phormis  \Aristot. 
Poet  v.  5). 
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that  this  rustic  population  enabled  the  despots  of  the  Greco- 
Sicilian  towns  to  form  easily  and  cheaply  those  bodies  of 
mercenary  troops,  by  whom  their  power  was  sustained/  and 
whose  presence  rendered  the  continuance  of  popular  govern- 
ment, even  supposing  it  b^^n,  all  but  impossible. 

It  was  the  destiny  of  most  of  the  Grecian  colonial  establish- 
ments to  perish  by  the  growth  and  aggression  of  Nadvepo- 
those  inland  powers  upon  whose  coast  they  were  iSaiy  m?* 
planted  ;  powers  which  gradually  acquired,  from  the  enoJ^  to 
vicinity  of  the  Greeks,  a  military  and  political  or-  formSabie 

..>  «  f)  ^^fj*  ito  the  Gredc 

ganisation,  and  a  power  of  concentrated  action,  such  setuen. 
as  they  had  not  originally  possessed  But  in  Sicily  the  Sikels 
were  not  numerous  enough  even  to  maintain  permanently 
their  own  nationality,  and  were  ultimately  penetrated  on  all 
sides  by  Hellenic  ascendency  and  manners.  We  shall  never- 
theless come  to  one  remarkable  attempt,  made  by  a  native 
Sikel  prince  in  the  82nd  Olympiad  (455  B.C.)— the  enterpris- 
ing Duketius — ^to  group  many  Sikel  petty  villages  sflcci  prince 
into  one  considerable  town,  and  thus  to  raise  his  i>«>'«'>«^ 
countrymen  into  the  Grecian  stage  of  polity  and  organisation. 
Had  there  been  any  Sikel  prince  endowed  with  these  superior 
ideas  at  the  time  when  the  Greeks  first  settled  in  Sicily,  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  island  would  probably  have  been 
very  different.  But  Duketius  had  derived  his  projects  from 
the  spectacle  of  the  Grecian  towns  around  him,  and  these 
latter  had  acquired  much  too  great  power  to  permit  him  to 
succeed.  The  description  of  his  abortive  attempt,  however, 
which  we  find  in  Diodorus,^  meagre  as  it  is,  forms  an  interest- 
ing point  in  the  history  of  the  island. 

Grecian  colonisation  in  Italy  began  nearly  at  the  same  time 
as  in  Sicily,  and  was  marked  by  the  same  general  oredan 
circumstances.     Placing  ourselves  at  Rhegium  (now  ^uaSd" 
Reggio)  on  the  Sicilian  strait,  we  trace  Greek  cities  ^'^^^y- 
gradually  planted  on  various  points  of  the  coast  as  far  as 
Cumae  on  the  one  sea  and  Tarentum  (Taranto)  on  the  other. 
Between  the  two  seas  runs  the  lofty  chain  of  the  Apennines, 
calcareous  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  throughout  Middle 
Italy — granitic  and  schistose  in  the  lower  part,  where  it  tra- 
verses the  territories  now  called  the  Hither  and  the  Farther 


*  Zenobius,  Proverb,  v.  84 — SiiccA^i  (rrporu^s.    '  Diodor.  xL  90^  91 ;  xii.  9. 
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Calabria.  The  plains  and  valleys  on  each  side  of  the  Cala- 
brian  Apennines  exhibit  a  luxuriance  of  v^[etation  extolled 
by  all  observers,  and  surpassing  even  that  of  Sicily ;  ^  and 
great  as  the  productive  powers  of  this  territory  are  now,  there 
is  full  reason  for  believing  that  they  must  have  been  far 
greater  in  ancient  times.  For  it  has  been  visited  by  repeated 
earthquakes,  each  of  which  has  left  calamitous  marks  of  de* 
vastation.  Those  of  1638  and  1783  (especially  the  latter, 
whose  destructive  effects  were  on  a  terrific  scale  both  as  to 
life  and  property*)  are  of  a  date  sufficiently  recent  to  admit 
of  recording  and  measuring  the  damage  done  by  each ;  and 
that  damage,  in  many  parts  of  the  south-western  coast,  was 
.  great  and  irreparable.   Animated  as  the  epithets  ar^ 

puiation  and  therefore,  with  which  the  modem  traveller  paints  the 
present  fertility  of  Calabria,  we  are  warranted  in 
enlarging  their  meaning  when  we  conceive  the  country  as  it 
stood  between  720-320  B.C,  the  period  of  Grecian  occupation 
and  independence ;  while  the  unhealthy  air  which  now  deso- 
lates the  plains  generally,  seems  then  to  have  been  felt  only 
to  a  limited  extent,  and  over  particular  localities.  The 
founders  of  Tarentum,  Sybaris,  Krot6n,  Lokri,  and  Rhegium 
planted  themselves  in  situations  of  unexampled  promise  to 
the  industrious  cultivator,  which  the  previous  inhabitants  had 
turned  to  little  account ;  though  since  the  subjugation  of  the 
Grecian  cities,  these  once  rich  possessions  have  sunk  into 
poverty  and  depopulation,  especially  the  last  three  centuries, 
from  insalubrity,  indolence,  bad  administration,  and  fear  of 
the  Barbary  corsairs. 


'  See  Dolomieu,  Dissertation  on  the 
Earthquakes  of  Calabria  Ultra  in  1783, 
in  Pinkerton,  Collection  of  Voyages  and 
Travels,  vol.  v.  p.  280. 

"It  is  impossible  (he  observes)  to 
form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  fertility 
of  Calabria  Ultra,  particularly  of  that 
part  called  the  Plain  (south-west  of  the 
Apennines  below  the  Gulf  of  St  Eufe- 
mia).  The  fields,  productive  of  olive- 
trees  of  larger  growth  than  any  seen 
elsewhere,  are  yet  productive  of  grain. 
Vines  load  with  their  branches  the  trees 
on  which  they  grow,  yet  lessen  not 
their  crops.  All  things  grow  there, 
and  nature  seems  to  anticipate  the 
wishes  of  the  husbandman.  There  is 
never  a  sufficiency  of  hands  to  gather 


the  whole  of  the  olives,  which  finally 
fall  and  rot  at  the  bottom  of  the  trees 
that  bore  them,  in  the  months  of 
February  and  March.  Crowds  of 
foreigners,  principally  Sicilians,  come 
there  to  help  to  gather  them,  and  share 
the  produce  wim  the  grower.  Oil  is 
their  chief  article  of  exportation:  in 
every  quarter  their  wines  are  good  and 
precious."    Compare  pp.  278-282. 

*  Mr.  Keppel  Craven  observes  (Tour 
through  the  Southern  Provinces  of 
Naples,  ch.  xiii.  p.  254),  "The  earth- 
quake  of  1783  may  be  said  to  have 
lUtered  the  Detce  of  the  whole  of  Cala- 
bria Ultra,  and  extended  its  ravages  as 
far  northward  as  Cosenza.'' 
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The  CEnotrians,  Sikels,  or  Italians,  who  were  in  possession 
of  these  territories  in  720  B.C,  seem  to  have  been  rude  petty 
communities — procuring  for  themselves  safety  by  residence  on 
lofty  eminences — more  pastoral  than  agricultural,  and  some 
of  them  consuming  the  produce  of  their  fields  in  common 
mess,  on  a  principle  analogous  to  the  syssitia  of  Sparta  or 
Kr£te.  King  Italus  was  said  to  have  introduced  this  pecu- 
liarity^ among  the  southernmost  portion  of  the  CEnotrian 
population,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  bestowed  upon 
them  the  name  of  Italians,  though  they  were  also  known  by 
.  the  name  of  Sikels.  Throughout  the  centre  of  Calabria 
between  sea  and  sea,  the  high  chain  of  the  Apennines  afforded 
protection  to  a  certain  extent  both  to  their  independence  and 
to  their  pastoral  habits.  But  these  heights  are  made  to  be 
enjoyed  in  conjunction  with  the  plains  beneath,  so  as  to  alter- 
nate winter  and  summer  pasture  for  the  cattle.  It  is  in  this 
manner  that  the  richness  of  the  country  is  rendered  availably 
since  a  large  portion  of  the  mountain  range  is  buried  in  snow 
during  the  winter  months.  Such  remarkable  diversity  of 
soil  and  climate  rendered  Calabria  a  land  of  promise  for 
Grecian  settlement  The  plains  and  lower  eminences  were 
as  productive  in  com,  win^  oil,  and  flax,  as  the  mountains  in 
summer-pasture  and  timber — and  abundance  of  rain  falls  upon 
the  higher  ground,  which  requires  only  industry  and  care  to 
be  made  to  impart  the  maximum  of  fertility  to  the  lower. 
Moreover  a  long  line  of  sea-coast  (though  not  well-furnished 
with  harbours)  and  an  abundant  supply  of  fish,  came  in  aid  of 
the  advantages  of  the  soil  While  the  poorer  freemen  of  the 
Grecian  cities  were  enabled  to  obtain  small  lots  of  fertile 
land  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  be  cultivated  by  their  own 
hands,  and  to  provide  for  the  most  part  their  own  food  and 
clothing — the  richer  proprietors  made  profitable  use  of  the 
more  distant  portions  of  the  territory  by  means  of  their  cattle, 
sheep,  and  slaves. 

Of  the  Grecian  towns  on  this  favoured  coast,  the  earliest 
as  well  as  the  most  prosperous  were,  Sybaris  and  sybansaad 
Krot6n :  both  in  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum— both  of  ^"^ 
Achaean  origin — and  conterminous  with  each  other  in  respect 
of  territory.     Krot6n  was  placed  not  far  to  the  west  of  the 

*  Aristot.  Polit  vii.  9,  3. 
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south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Gulf,  called  in  ancient  times 
the  Lakinian  cape^  and  ennobled  by  the  temple  of  the  Laki- 
nian  H^rd,  which  became  alike  venerated  and  adorned  by 
the  Greek  resident  as  well  as  by  the  passing  navigator.  One 
solitary  column  of  the  temple,  the  humble  remnant  of  its  past 
magnificence,  yet  marks  the  extremity  of  this  once-celebrated 
promontory.  Sybaris  seems  to  have  been  planted  in  the  year 
720  B.C,  Krot6n  m  710  B.c:  Iselikeus  was  cekist  of  the 
former,^  Myskellus  of  the  latter.  This  large  Achaean  emigra- 
tion seems  to  have  been  connected  with  the  previous  expulsion 
of  the  Achaean  population  from  the  more  southerly  region  of  . 
Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  though  in  what  precise  manner 
we  are  not  enabled  to  see.  The  Achaean  towns  in  Pelopon- 
nesus appear  in  later  times  too  inconsiderable  to  furnish 
emigrants,  but  probably  in  the  eighth  century  B.C.  their  popu- 
lation may  have  been  larger.  The  town  of  Sybaris  was 
planted  between  two  rivers,  the  Sybaris  and  the  Krathis* 
(the  name  of  the  latter  borrowed  from  a  river  of  Achaia) ;  the 
town  of  Krotdn  about  twenty-five  miles  distant,  on  the  river 
iEsarus.  The  primitive  settlers  of  Sybaris  consisted  in  part 
of  Troezenians,  who  were  however  subsequently  expelled  by 
the  more  numerous  Achaeans — a  deed  of  violence  which  was 
construed  by  the  religious  sentiment  of  Antiochus  and  some 
other  Grecian  historians,  as  having  drawn  down  upon  them 
the  anger  of  the  gods  in  the  ultimate  destruction  of  the  city 
by  the  Krotoniates.^ 

The  fatal  contest  between  these  two  cities,  which  ended  in 
the  ruin  of  Sybaris,  took  place  in  5 10  B.C.,  after  the  latter 
had  subsisted  in  growing  prosperity  for  210  years.  And  the 
astonishing  prosperity  to  which  both  of  them  attained  is  a 
sufficient  proof  that  during  most  of  this  period  they  had  re- 
mained in  peace  at  least,  if  not  in  alliance  and  common 


*  Strabo,  vi.  p.  263.  Kramer  in  his 
new  edition  of  Strabo  follows  Koray  in 
suspecting  the  correctness  of  the  name 
*l(r€\iK§h5,  which  certainly  departs  from 
the  usual  analogy  of  Grecian  names. 
Assuming  it  to  be  incorrect,  however, 
there  are  no  means  of  rectifying  it : 
Kramer  prints — oiicmtt^s  8i  abrris  6  'I(r 
....  'ZkiKfvs :  thus  making  'EKiKfvs 
the  ethnicon  of  the  Achaean  town  He- 
lika. 


There  were  also  legends  which  con- 
nected the  foundation  of  Krot6n  with 
H^rakl6s,  who  was  affirmed  to  have 
been  hospitably  sheltered  by  the  epony- 
mous hero  Krot6n.  H8rakl6s  was  oi- 
Kuos  at  Krot6n :  see  Ovid,  Metamorph. 
XV.  I -60;  Jamblichus,  Vit  Pythagor. 
c.  8,  p.  30,  c.  9,  p.  37,  ed.  Kiister. 

"  Herodot.  i.  145. 

■  AristoL  PoliL  v.  2,  la 
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Achaean  brotherhood.  Unfortunately,  the  general  fact  of  their 
great  size,  wealth,  and  power,  is  all  that  we  are  permitted  to 
know.  The  walls  of  Sybaris  embraced  a  circuit  of  fifty  stadia, 
or  near  six  miles,  while  those  of  Krotdn  were  even  larger, 
comprising  little  less  than  twelve  miles.^  A  large  walled 
circuit  was  advantageous  for  sheltering  the  moveable  pro- 
perty in  the  territory  around,  which  was  carried  in  on  the 
arrival  of  an  invading  enemy.  Both  cities  possessed  an  exten- 
sive dominion  across  the  Calabrian  peninsula  from  sea  to  sea. 
But  the  territorial  range  of  Sybaris  seems  to  have  been  greater 
and  her  colonies  wider  and  more  distant — a  fact  which  may 
perhaps  explain  the  smaller  circuit  of  the  city. 

The  Sybarites  were  founders  of  Laus  and  Skidrus,  on  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  in  the  Gulf  of  Policastro,  and  Territory 
even  of  the  more  distant  Poseidonia — now  known  by  S? I^K** 
its  Latin  name  of  Paestum,  as  well  as  by  the  temples  *"**  ^^t^- 
which  still  remain  to  decorate  its  deserted  site.  They  pos- 
sessed twenty-five  dependent  towns,  and  ruled  over  four 
distinct  native  tribes  or  nations.  What  these  nations  were  we 
are  not  told,^  but  they  were  probably  different  sections  of  the 
CEnotrian  name.  The  Krotoniates  also  reached  across  to  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  founded  (upon  the  Gulf  now  called 
St.  Euphemia)  the  town  of  Terina,  and  seemingly  also  that  of 
Lametini.^  The  inhabitants  of  the  Epizephyrian  Lokri,  which 
was  situated  in  a  more  southern  part  of  Calabria  Ultra  near 
the  modem  town  of  Gerace,  extended  themselves  in  like 
manner  across  the  peninsula.  They  founded  upon  the  Medi- 
terranean coast  the  towns  of  Hipp6nium,  Medma,  and  Matau- 
rum,^  as  well  as  Melae  and  Itoneia,  in  localities  not  now 
exactly  ascertained. 

Myskellus  of  Rhypes  in  Achaia,  the  founder  of  Krotdn 
under  the  express  indication  of  the  Delphian  oracle, 
is  said  to  have  thought  the  site  of  Sybaris  preferable,      '^'  ^^"^ 
and  to  have  solicited  permission  from  the  oracle  to  plant 
his  colony  there,  but  he  was  admonished  to  obey  strictly  the 
directions  first  given.*    It  is  farther  affirmed  that  the  founda- 


'  Strabo,  vL  p.  262  ;  Livy,  xxiv.  3. 

■  StrabOy  vL  p.  263 ;  v.  p.  251 ; 
Skvmn.  ChL  v.  244 ;  Herodot  vi.  21. 

•  Stephan.  Byz.  v.  T4ptya — Aofiri' 
iwoi ;  Skymn.  Chi.  305. 


*  ThucycL  v.  5 ;  Strabo,  vi.  p.  256 ; 
Skjrmn.  Chi.  307.  Steph.  Byr.  calls 
Mataurum  w6?us  luctXltis, 

•  Herodot  viii.  47.  Kporwyi^roi^ 
yivos  thy  'AxMoii   the  date  of  the 
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tion  of  Krc/tAn  was  aided  by  Archias,  then  passing  along  the 
coast  with  his  settlers  for  Syracuse,  who  is  also  brought  into 
conjunction  in  a  similar  manner  with  the  foundation  of  Lokri : 
but  neither  of  these  statements  appears  chronologically  ad- 
missible. 

The  Italian  Lokri  (called  Epizephyrian,  from  the  neigh- 
Epiicphy-  bourhood  of  Cape  Zeph)mum)  was  founded  in  the 
fian  Lokri.    y^^ij.  gg^  ^q  ^y  settlcrs  from  the  Lokrians — either 

the  Ozolian  Lokrians  in  the  Krissaean  Gulf,  or  those  of  Opus 
on  the  Euboean  Strait  This  point  was  disputed  even  in  anti- 
quity,  and  perhaps  both  the  one  and  the  otiher  may  have  con- 
tributed :  Euanthus  was  the  oekist  of  the  place.^  The  first 
years  of  the  Epizephyrian  Lokri  are  said  to  have  been  years 
of  sedition  and  discord.  And  the  vile  character  which  we  hear 
ascribed  to  the  primitive  colonists,  as  well  as  their  perfidious 
dealing  with  the  natives,  are  the  more  to  be  noted,  as  the 
Lokrians,  of  the  times  both  of  Aristotle  and  of  Polybius,  fully 
believed  these  statements  in  regard  to  their  own  ancestors. 

The  original  emigrants  to  Lokri  were,  according  to  Aris- 
totle, a  body  of  runaway  slaves,  men-stealers,  and  adulterers, 
whose  only  legitimate  connexion  with  an  honourable 


Sffi^Aeir  Hellenic  root  arose  from  a  certain  number  of  well- 
SddSJSm.  '^"^  Lokrian  women  who  accompanied  them.  These 
»*»'**^  women  belonged  to  those  select  families  called 
the  Hundred  Houses,  who  constituted  what  may  be  called  the 
nobility  of  the  Lokrians  in  Greece  Proper,  and  their  descendants 
continued  to  enjoy  a  certain  rank  and  pre-eminence  in  the 
colony,  even  in  the  time  of  Polybius.  The  emigration  is  said  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  disorderly  intercourse  between  these 
noble  Lokrian  women  and  their  slaves — perhaps  by  intermar- 


foundation  is  given  by  Dionysius  of 
Halikarnasstis  (A.  R.  iL  59). 

The  oracular  commands  delivered  to 
Myskellus  are  found  at  length  in  the 
Fraj^ents  of  Diodonis,  published  by 
Mail  (Scriptt  Vet  Fragm.  x.  p.  8) : 
compare  Zenob.  Proverb.  Centur.  lii.  42, 

Thou|^h  Mjrskellus  is  thus  given  as  the 
oekist  olKrotdn,  yet  we  find  a  Krotoni- 
atic  coin  with  the  inscription  'HpatcXris 
OUcUrras  (Eckhel,  Doctrin.  Numm.  Vet 
vol  i.  p.  172) :  the  worship  of  H€rakl6s 
at  Krotdn  under  this  title  is  analo- 
gous to  that  of  'AiroWiop  Ohciimtt  Koi 
AwfjLen'l'nis  at  JEpnSL  (Pythsen^us  ap. 


SchoL  Pindar.  Nem.  v.  81).  There  were 
various  legends  respecting  Hlrakl^s, 
the  Eponymus  Krotdn,  and  Lakinius. 
Herakieid^s  Pondcus,  Fragm.  30,  ed. 
Koller;  Diodor.  iv.  24;  Ovid,  Meta- 
morph.  XV.  1-53. 

*  Strabo,  vi«  P-  a59«  Euantheia, 
Hyantheia,  or  CEantheia,  was  one  of 
the  towns  of  the  Ozolian  Lokrians  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Krisssean  Gulf, 
from  which  perhaps  the  emigrants  may 
have  departed,  carrying  with  them  the 
name  and  patronage  of  its  eponymous 
oekist  (Plutarch,  Qusest  Gnec  c  15 ; 
Skylax,  p.  14). 
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riage  with  persons  of  inferior  station  where  there  had  existed 
no  recognised  cannubium;^  a  fact  referred,  by  the  informants 
of  Aristotle,  to  the  long  duration  of  the  first  Messenian  war — 
the  Lokrian  warriors  having  for  the  most  part  continued  in  the 
Messenian  territory  as  auxiliaries  of  the  Spartans  during 
the  twenty  years  of  that  war,^  permitting  themselves  only  rare 
and  short  visits  to  their  homes.  This  is  a  story  resembling  that 
which  we  shall  find  in  explanation  of  the  colony  of  Tarentum. 
It  comes  to  us  too  imperfectly  to  admit  of  criticism  or  verifi- 
cation ;  but  the  unamiable  character  of  the  first  emigrants  is 
a  statement  deserving  credit,  and  very  unlikely  to  have  been 
invented.  Their  first  proceedings  on  settling  in  Italy  display 
a  perfidy  in  accordance  with  the  character  ascribed  Treachery 
to  them.  They  found  the  territory  in  this  southern  ^^t^ 
portion  of  the  Calabrian  peninsula  possessed  by  ^"^ 
native  Sikels,  who,  alarmed  at  their  force  and  afraid  to  try  the 
hazard  of  resistance,  agreed  to  admit  them  to  a  participation 
and  joint  residence.  The  covenant  was  concluded  and  sworn 
to  by  both  parties  in  the  following  terms : — "  There  shall  be 
friendship  between  us,  and  we  will  enjoy  the  land  in  common, 
so  long  as  we  stand  upon  this  earth  and  have  heads  upon  our 
shoulders."  At  the  time  when  the  oath  was  taken,  tiie  Lo- 
krians  had  put  earth  into  their  shoes  and  concealed  heads  of 
garlic  upon  their  shoulders ;  so  that  when  they  had  divested 
themselves  of  these  appendages,  the  oath  was  considered  as 
no  longer  binding.  Availing  themselves  of  the  first  conve- 
nient opportunity,  they  attacked  the  Sikels  by  surprise  and 
drove  them  out  of  the  territory,  of  which  they  thus  acquired 
the  exclusive  possession.'  Their  first  establishment  was 
formed  upon  the  headland  itself.  Cape  Zephyrium  (now  Bruz- 
zano).  But  after  three  or  four  years  the  site  of  the  town  was 
moved  to  an  eminence  in  the  neighbouring  plain,  in  which  the 
Syracusans  are  said  to  have  aided  them.* 


'  Polyb.  xiL  5»  8, 9 ;  Dionys.  Perieget 


'•^'^u 


fact  may  connect  the  founda- 
tion of  the  colony  of  Lokri  with  Sparta ; 
but  the  statement  of  Pausanias  (iiL  3,  i), 
that  the  Spartans  in  the  rei|[n  of  king 
Polydorus  founded  both  Lokri  and 
Krot6n,  seems  to  belong  to  a  different 
historical  conception. 
•  Polyb.  xiL  S-I2. 


*  Strabo,  vl  p.  259.  We  find  that 
in  the  accounts  given  of  the  foundation 
of  Korkyra,  Krot6n,  and  Lokri,  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  Syracusan  settlers, 
either  as  contemporary  in  the  way  of 
companionship,  or  as  auxiliaries;  per- 
haps the  accounts  all  come  from  the 
Syracusan  historian  Antiochus,  who 
exaggerated  the  intervention  of  his  own 
ancestors. 
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In  describing  the  Grecian  settlers  in  Sicily,  I  have  already 
Mixture  of  Stated  that  they  are  to  be  considered  as  Greeks  with 
AdMilii.  ^  considerable  infusion  of  blood,  of  habits,  and  of 
^2^^^  manners,  from  the  native  Sikels.  The  case  is  the 
adopted.  same  with  the  Italiots  or  Italian  Greeks,  and  in 
respect  of  these  Epizephyrian  Lokrians,  especially,  we  find  it 
expressly  noticed  by  Polybius.  Composed  as  their  band  was 
of  ignoble  and  worthless  men,  not  bound  together  by  strong 
tribe-feelings  or  traditional  customs,  they  were  the  more  ready 
to  adopt  new  practices,  as  well  religious  as  civil,^  from  the 
Sikels.  One  in  particular  is  noticed  by  the  historian — ^the  reli- 
gious dignity  called  the  FhialSphorus  or  Censer-bearer,  enjoyed 
among  the  native  Sikels  by  a  youth  of  noble  birth,  who  per- 
formed the  duties  belonging  to  it  in  their  sacrifices ;  but  the 
Lokrians,  while  they  identified  themselves  with  the  religious 
ceremony  and  adopted  both  the  name  and  the  dignity,  altered 
the  sex  and  conferred  it  upon  one  of  those  women  of  noble 
blood  who  constituted  the  ornament  of  their  settlement  Even 
down  to  the  days  of  Polybius,  some  maiden  descended  from 
one  of  these  select  Hundred  Houses  still  continued  to  bear 
the  title  and  to  perform  the  ceremonial  duties  of  Phialfiphorus. 
We  learn  from  these  statements  how  large  a  portion  of  Sikels 
must  have  become  incorporated  as  dependents  in  the  colony 
of  the  Epizephyrian  Lokri,  and  how  strongly  marked  was  the 
intermixture  of  their  habits  with  those  of  the  Greek  settlers ; 
while  the  tracing  back  among  them  of  all  eminence  of  descent 
to  a  few  emigrant  women  of  noble  birth,  is  a  peculiarity  be- 
longing exclusively  to  their  city. 

That  a  body  of  colonists,  formed  of  such  unpromising 
materials,  should  have  fallen  into  much  lawlessness  and  dis- 
order, is  noway  surprising;  but  these  mischiefs  appear  to 
have  become  so  utterly  intolerable  in  the  early  years  of  the 
colony,  as  to  force  upon  every  one  the  necessity  of  some 
remedy.  Hence  arose  a  phenomenon  new  in  the  march  of 
Grecian  society — the  first  promulgation  of  written  laws.  The 
Epizephyrian  Lokrians,  having  applied  to  the  Delphian  oracle 
for  some  healing  suggestion  under  their  distress,  were  directed 


'  "Nil  patrium,  nisi  nomen,  habet 
Romanus  alumnus,"  observes  Propertius 
(iv.  37)  respecting  the  Romans :  repeated 
with  still  greater  bitterness  in  the  epistle 


in  Sallust  from  Mithridat^  to  Arsac^s 
(p.  191,  Delph.  ed.).  The  remark  is 
well-applicable  to  Lokri. 
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to  make  laws  for  themselves ;  *  and  received  the  ordinances  of 
a  shepherd  named  Zaleukus^  which  he  professed  to  Lokrun 
have  learnt  from  the  goddess  Ath6n6  in  a  dream,  zaieuiau. 
His  laws  are  said  to  have  been  put  in  writing  and  promul- 
gated in  664  B.C,  forty  years  earlier  than  those  of  Drako  at 
Athens. 

That  these  first  of  all  Grecian  written  laws  were  few  and 
simple,  we  may  be  sufficiently  assured.  The  only  fact  cer- 
tain respecting  them  is  their  extraordinary  rigour:'  they 
seem  to  have  enjoined  the  application  of  the  lex  talionis  as  a 
punishment  for  personal  injuries.  In  this  general  character  of 
his  laws,  Zaleukus  was  the  counterpart  of  Drako.  mgourof 
But  so  little  was  certainly  known,  and  so  much  ^v^SSient 
falsely  asserted,  respecting  him,  that  Timaeus  the  o^^-***^ 
historian  went  so  far  as  to  call  in  question  his  real  existence  ' 
— against  the  authority  not  only  of  Ephorus,  but  also  of 
Aristotle  and  Theophrastus.  The  laws  must  have  remained 
however,  for  a  long  time,  formally  unchanged ;  for  so  great 
was  the  aversion  of  the  Lokrians,  we  are  told,  to  any  new 
law,  that  the  man  who  ventured  to  propose  one  appeared  in 
public  with  a  rope  round  his  neck,  which  was  at  once  tightened 
if  he  failed  to  convince  the  assembly  of  the  necessity  of  his 
proposition.*  Of  the  government  of  the  Epizephyrian  Lokri 
we  know  only  that  in  later  times  it  included  a  great  council 
of  1000  members,  and  a  chief  executive  magistrate  called 
Kosmopolis ;  it  is  spoken  of  also  as  strictly  and  carefully 
administered. 

The  date  of  Rhegium  (Reggio),  separated  from  the  territory 


^  Aristot  ap.  SchoL  Pindar.  Olymp. 
X.  17. 

■  Proverb.  Zenob.  Centur.  iv.  2a 
ZaK^^Kov  w6fAOSf  M  r&v  iewoT6ficffy, 

*  Strabo,  ▼!.  p.  259 ;  Skymnus  Chios, 
V.  313 ;  Cicero  de  he^,  ii.  6,  and 
Epist  ad  Atticum,  vi.  i. 

Heyne,  Opuscula,  vol.  ii.,  Epimetmm 
ii  p.  60-68 ;  GoUer  ad  Timsei  Fragment 
pp.  220-259.  Bentley  (on  the  Epistles 
of  Phalaris,  ch.  xii.  p.  274)  seems  to 
conntenance,  without  adequate  reason, 
the  doubt  of  Tlmseus  about  the  existence 
of  Zaleukus.  But  the  statement  of 
Ephorus,  that  Zaleukus  had  collected 
his  ordinances  from  the  Kretan,  Laco- 
nian,  and  Areiopogitic  customs,  when 

VOL.  III. 


contrasted  with  the  simple  and  hi  more 
credible  statement  above-dted  from 
Aristotle,  shows  how  loose  were  the 
affirmations  respecting  the  Lokrian  law- 
giver (ap.  Strabo.  vi.  p.  260).  Other 
statements  also  concerning  him,  alluded 
to  by  Aristotle  (PoliticTii.  9,  3),  were 
distinctly  at  variance  with  chronology. 

Charondas,  the  lawgiver  of  the  Chal* 
kidic  towns  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  as  far 
as  we  can  judge  amidst  much  confusion 
of  testimony,  seems  to  belong  to  an  age 
much  later  than  Zaleukus :  I  shall  speak 
of  him  hereafter. 

*  D^mosthen.  cont  Timokrat  p.  744 ; 
Polyb.  xii.  10. 
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of  the  Epizephyrian  Lokri  by  the  river  Halex,  must  have  been 
not  only  eariier  than  Lokri,  but  even  eariier  than  Sy- 
baris — if  the  statement  of  Antiochus  be  correct,  that 
the  colonists  were  joined  by  those  Messenians,  who,  prior  to  the 
first  Messenian  war,  were  anxious  to  make  reparation  to 
the  Spartans  for  the  outrage  offered  to  the  Spartan  maidens 
it  the  temple  of  Artemis  Limnatis,  but  were  overborne  by 
their  countrymen  and  forced  into  exile.  A  different  version 
however  is  given  by  Fausanias  of  this  migration  of  Messenians 
to  Rhegium,  yet  still  admitting  the  fact  of  such  migration  at 
the  close  of  the  first  Messenian  war,  which  would  place  the 
foundation  of  the  city  earlier  than  720  B.C. — Though  Rh^um 
was  a  Chalkidic  colony,  yet  a  portion  of  its  inhabitants  seem 
to  have  been  undoubtedly  of  Messenian  origin,  and  amongst 
them  Anaxilas,  despot  of  the  town  between  500-470  B.C.,  who 
traced  his  descent  through  two  centuries  to  a  Messenian 
emigrant  named  Alkidamidas.^  The  celebrity  and  power  of 
Anaxilas,  just  at  the  time  when  the  ancient  history  of  the 
Greek  towns  was  beginning  to  be  set  forth  in  prose  and  with 
some  degree  of  system,  caused  the  Messenian  element  in  the 
population  of  RJiegium  to  be  noticed  prominently.  But 
the  town  was  essentially  Chalkidic,  connected  by  colonial 
ouoiddic  sisterhood  with  the  Chalkidic  settlements  in  Sicily — 
in  iSy^  Zanklfi,  Naxos,  Katana,  and  Leontini.  The  original 
Khmum,  emigrants  departed  from  Chalkis,  as  a  tenth  of  the 
Naxosp  Ka-  citizcus  consecKited  by  vow  to  Apollo  in  consequence 
S5l*  '  of  famine  ;  and  the  directions  of  the  god,  as  well  as 
the  invitation  of  the  Zanklseans,  guided  their  course  to  Rhe- 
gium. The  town  was  flourishing,  and  acquired  a  considerable 
number  of  dependent  villages  around,*  inhabited  doubtless  by 
cultivators  of  the  indigenous  population.  But  it  seems  to  have 
been  often  at  variance  with  the  conterminous  Lokrians,  and 
received  one  severe  defeat,  in  conjunction  with  the  Tarentines, 
which  will  be  hereafter  recounted. 

Between  Lokri  and  the  Lakinian  cape  were  situated  the 
Achsean  colony  of  Kauldnia,  and  Skyll6tium:  the  latter 
Kauiteia  Seemingly  included  in  the  domain  of  Krot6n,  though 
tium.  pretending  to  have  been  originally  founded  by  Menes- 


'  Strabo,  vi.    p.    357;    Paosan.    iv. 
23,2. 
'  Strabo,  vi.  p.  258.    tfxwr*  Si  lui- 
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theus,  the  leader  of  the  Athenians  at  the  si^e  of  Troy :  Petilia, 
also,  a  hill-fortress  north-west  of  the  Lakinian  cape,  as  well 
as  Makalla,  both  comprised  in  the  territory  of  Krot6n,  were 
affirmed  to  have  been  founded  by  Philokt6t6s.  Along  all  this 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum,  there  were  various  establish- 
ments ascribed  to  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war* — Epeius, 
Philokt6t6s,  Nestor — or  to  their  returning  troops.  Of  these 
establishments,  probably  the  occupants  had  been  small,  mis- 
cellaneous, unacknowledged  bands  of  Grecian  adventurers,* 
who  assumed  to  themselves  the  most  honourable  origin  which 
they  could  imagine,  and  who  became  afterwards  absorbed  into 
the  lai^er  colonial  establishments  which  followed ;  the  latter 
adopting  and  taking  upon  themselves  the  heroic  worship  of 
Philokt6t6s  or  other  warriors  from  Troy,  which  the  prior  emi- 
grants had  begun. 

During  the  flourishing  times  of  Sybaris  and  Krotdn,  it  seems 
that  these  two  great  cities  divided  the  whole  length  of  the 
coast  of  the  Tarentine  Gulf,  from  the  spot  now  called  Rocca 
Imperiale  down  to  the  south  of  the  Lakinian  cape.  Between 
the  point  where  the  dominion  of  Sybaris  terminated  on  the 
Tarentine  side,  and  Tarentum  itself,  there  were  two  consider- 
able Grecian  settlements — Siris,  afterwards  called  ^i^„ 
Herakleia,  and  Metapontium.  The  fertility  and  attrac-  '*«»^^«*»- 
tion  of  the  territory  of  Siris,  with  its  two  rivers,  Akiris  and 
Siris,  were  well-known  even  to  the  poet  Archilochus^  (660  B.C.), 
but  we  do  not  know  the  date  at  which  it  passed  from  the  indi- 
genous Chdnians  or  Chaonians  into  the  hands  of  Greek  settlers. 
A  citizen  of  Siris  is  mentioned  among  the  suitors  for  the 
daughter  of  the  Sikyonian  Kleisthenfis  (580-560  B.C.).  We  are 
told  that  some  Kolophonian  fugitives,  emigrating  to  escape 
the  dominion  of  the  Lydian  kings,  attacked  and  possessed 
themselves  of  the  spot,  giving  to  it  the  name  Polieion.  The 
Chdnians  of  Siris  ascribed  to  themselves  a  Trojan  origin,  exhi- 
biting a  wooden  image  of  the  Ilian  Ath6n6,  which  they  affirmed 
to  have  been  brought  away  by  their  fugitive  ancestors  after 
the  capture  of  Troy.    When  the  town  was  stormed  by  the 


*  Strabo,  vL  p.  263 ;  Aristot.  Mirab. 
A118C  c  106 ;  Athensc  xii.  p.  523.  It 
is  to  these  reputed  Rhodian  companioiis 
of  Tl^polemiis  before  Troy,  that  the 
anosicm  in  Strabo  refers,  to  Rhodian 


occupants  near  Sybaris  (xiv.  p.  655). 

'  See  Mannert,  Geographic,  part  ix. 
b.  9,  ch.  II,  p.  234. 

'  Archilocn.  Fragm.  17,  ed.  Schneide- 
win. 
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lonians,  many  of  the  inhabitants  clung  tathis  relic  for  protec- 
tion, but  were  digged  away  and  slain  by  the  victors,^  whose 
sacrilege  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  cause  that  their 
settlement  was  not  durable.  At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of 
Greece  by  Xebcfis,  the  fertile  territory  of  Siritis  was  considered 
as  still  open .  to  be  colonised ;  for  the  Athenians,  when  their 
affairs  appeared  desperate,  had  this  scheme  of  emigration  in 
reserve  as  a  possible  resource;'  and  there  were  inspired 
declarations  from  some  of  the  contemporary  prophets  which 
encouraged  them  to  undertake  it  At  length,  after  the  town 
of  Thurii  had  been  founded  by  Athens,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  dismantled  Sybaris,  the  Thurians  tried  to  possess  them- 
selves of  the  Siritid  territory,  but  were  opposed  by  the  Taren- 
tines.*  According  to  the  compromise  concluded  between 
^em,  Tarentum  was  recognised  as  the  metropolis  of  the 
colony,  but  joint  possession  was  allowed  both  to  Tarentines 
and  Thurians.  The  former  transferred  the  "site  of  the  city, 
under  the  new  name  Herakleia,  to  a  spot  three  miles  from  the 
sea,  leaving  Siris  as  the  place  of  maritime  access  to  it* 

About  twenty-five  miles  eastward  of  Siris  on  the  coast  of 
Metapoo-  *^^  Tarcntiuc  Gulf  was  situated  Metapontium,  a 
•**°^  Greek  town  which  was  affirmed  by  some  to  draw  its 

origin  from  the  Pylian  companions  of  Nestor — by  others,  from 
the  Phokian  warriors  of  Epeius,  on  their  return  from  Troy. 
The  proofs  of  the  former  were  exhibited  in  the  worship  of  the 
Neleid  heroes, — the  proofs  of  the  latter  in  the  preservation  of 
the  reputed  identical  tools  with  which  Epeius  had  constructed 
the  Trojan  horse.*  Metapontium  was  planted  on  the  territory 
of  the  Chdnians  or  CEnotrians,  but  the  first  colony  is  said  to 
have  been  destroyed  by  an  attack  of  the  Samnites,*  at  what 


*  Herodot  vL  127 ;  Strabo,  vi.  p. 
262.  The  name  PoUeion  seems  to  be 
raul  nXffior  in  Aristot  Mirab.  Auscult 
106. 

Niebuhr  assigns  this  Kolophonian 
settlement  of  Siris  to  the  reign  of 
Gyg^s  in  Lydia ;  for  which  I  know  no 
ouer  eridence  except  the  statement 
that  Gyg^  took  rdr  KoXo^vUty  rh 
Aarv  (Herodot  i.  ^4);  but  this  is  no 
proof  that  the  inhabitants  then  emi- 
mted;  for  Kolophdn  was  a  very 
flourishing  and  prosperous  dty  after- 
.wards. 

Justin  (xx.  2)  gives  a  case  of  sacrile- 


gious massacre  committed  near  the 
statue  of  Ath^n6  at  Siris,  which  appears 
to  be  totally  different  from  the  tale 
respecting  the  Kolophonians. 

'  Henxtot  yiii.  62. 

'  Strabo,  vL  p.  264, 

•  Strabo,  /.  c, 

•  Strabo,  /.  c, ;  Justin,  xx.  2 ;  Vd- 
leius  Paterc  L  i  ;  Aristot  Mirab. 
Auscult  c  108.  This  story  respecting 
the  presence  and  implements  of  Epeius 
may  have  arisen  through  the  Phodan 
settlers  from  Krissa. 

•  The  words  of  Strabo— ^^ay((r9it 
8*  6wh  JavwtT&v  (vi.  p.  264)  can  hardly  be 
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period  we  do  not  know.  It  had  been  founded  by  some  Achaean 
settlers — under  the  direction  of  the  oeldst  Daulius,  despot  of 
the  Phokian  Krissa,  and  invited  by  the  inhabitants  of  Sybaris 
— who  feared  that  the  place  might  be  appropriated  by  the 
neighbouring  Tarentines,  colonists  from  Sparta  and  hereditary 
enemies  in  Peloponnesus  of  the  Achaean  race.  Before  the  new 
settlers  arrived,  however,  the  place  seems  to  have  been  already 
appropriated  by  the  Tarentines ;  for  the  Achaean  Leukippus 
only  obtained  their  permission  to  land  by  a  fraudulent  promise, 
and  after  all  had  to  sustain  a  forcible  struggle  both  with  them 
and  with  the  neighbouring  Q£notrians,  which  was  compromised 
by  a  division  of  territory.  The  fertility  of  the  Metapontine 
territory  was  hardly  less  celebrated  than  that  of  the  Siritid.^ 

Farther  eastward  of  Metapontium,  again  at  the  distance  of 
about  twenty-five  miles,  was  situated  the  great  city  xarentum 
of  Taras  or  Tarentum,  a  colony  fi'om  Sparta  founded  ^SSf^ia 
after  the  first  Messenian  war,  seemingly  about  707  B.C.  ^o"«**^<»- 
The  cekist  Phalanthus,  said  to  have  been  a  Heraikleid,  Mras 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Spartan  emigrants — consisting 
principally  of  some  citizens  called  Epeunaktae  and  of  the  youth 
<:alled  Partheniae,  who  had  been  disgraced  by  their  country- 
men on  account  of  their  origin  and  were  on  the  point  of 
breaking  out  into  rebellion.  It  was  out  of  the  Messenian  war 
that  this  emigration  is  stated  to  have  arisen,  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  that  which  has  been  stated  respecting  the  Epi- 
zephyrian  Lokrians.  The  Lacedaemonians,  before  entering 
Messenia  to  carry  on  the  war,  had  made  a  vow  not  to  return 
until  they  should  have  completed  the  conquest ;  a  vow  in 
which  it  appears  that  some  of  them  declined  to  take  part, 
standing  altogether  aloof  from  the  expedition.    When  the 


connected  with  the  inunediately  follow- 
ing narr&tive  which  he  gives  ont  of 
Antiochns,  respecting  the  revival  of  the 
place  by  new  Achaean  settlers,  invited 
uy  the  Achaeans  of  Sybaris.  For  the 
latter  place  was  reduced  to  impotence 
in  510  B.a  :  invitations  by  the  Achaeans 
of  Sybaris  must  therefore  be  anterior  to 
that  date.  If  Daulius  despot  of  Krissa 
is  to  be  admitted  as  the  oudst  of  Meta- 
pontium,  the  plantation  of  it  must  be 
placed  early  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth 
century,  B.C. ;  but  there  is  great  diffi- 
culty  in   admitting   the   extension  of 


Samnite  conquests  to  the  Gulf  of  Ta- 
rentum at  so  early  a  period  as  this.  I 
therefore  construe  the  words  of  Antio- 
chus  as  referring  to  the  original  settle- 
ment of  Metapontium  by  uie  Greeks, 
not  to  the  revival  of  the  town  after  its 
destruction  by  the  Samnites. 

*  Stnibo,  /.  c, ;  Stephanus  Byz.  (v. 
Mtr«w6prtop)  identifies  Metapontium 
and  Siris  in  a  perplexing  manner. 

Livy  (xxv.  15)  recognises  Metapon- 
tium as  Achaean:  compare  Hejrnei 
Opuscula,  vol.  iL,  Prolus.  xiL  p.  207. 
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absent  soldiers  returned  after  many  years  of  absence  consumed 
in  the  war,  they  found  a  numerous  progeny  which  had  been 
bom  to  their  wives  and  daughters  during  the  interval,  from 
intercourse  with  those  (Epeunakts)  who  had  staid  at  home. 
The  Epeunaktae  were  punished  by  being  degraded  to  the  rank 
ThePta-      2"^d  servitude  of  Helots:  the  children  thus  bom, 
§£JSiu«    called  Partheniae,^  were  also  cut  off  from  all  the  rights 
the  oekist.     Qf  citizenship,  and  held  in  dishonour.    But  the  parties 
punished  were  numerous  enough  to  make  themselves  for- 
midable, and  a  conspiracy  was  planned  among  them  intended 
to  break  out  at  the  great  religious  festival  of  the  Hyakinthia, 
in  the  temple  of  the  Amyklaean  Apollo.     Phalanthus  was  the 
secret  chief  of  the  conspirators,  who  agreed  to  commence  their 
attack  upon  the  authorities  at  the  moment  when  he  should  put 
on  his  helmet    The  leader,  however,  never  intending  that  the 
scheme  should  be  executed,  betrayed  it  beforehand,  stipulating 
for  the  safety  of  all  those  implicated  in  it    At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  festival,  when  the  multitude  were  already  as- 
sembled, a  herald  was  directed  to  proclaim  aloud  that  Pha- 
lanthus would  not  on  that  day  put  on  his  helmet — a  procla^ 
mation  which  at  once  revealed  to  the  conspirators  that  they 
were  betrayed.    Some  of  them  sought  safety  in  flight,  others 
assumed  the  posture  of  suppliants ;  but  they  were  merely 
detained  in  confinement,  with  assurance  of  safety,  while  Pha- 
lanthus was  sent  to  the  Delphian  oracle  to  ask  advice  respect- 
ing emigration.    He  is  said  to  have  inquired  whether  he  might 
be  permitted  to  appropriate  the  fertile  plain  of  Sikyon,  but  the 
Pythian  priestess  emphatically  dissuaded  him,  and  enjoined 
him  to  conduct  his  emigrants  to  Satyrium  and  Tarentum, 
where  he  would  be  ''a  mischief  to  the  lapygians."   Phalanthus 
obeyed,  and  conducted  the  detected  conspirators  as  emigrants 
to  the  Tarentine  Gulf^*  which  he  reached  a  few  years  after  the 


'  Parthenise,  L  e,  children  of  virgins  : 
the  description  ^ven  by  Varro  of  the 
Illyrian  vtrgines  illustrates  this  phrase : 
— "Quas  vtrgines  ibi  appellant,  non- 
nunquam  annonim  xx,  qnibus  mos 
eorum  non  denegayit,  ante  nn^tias  ut 
snccumberent  qmbus  vellent,  et  incomi- 
tatis  ut  vagari  uceret,  et  l^eros  habere^^ 
(Varro,  De  Re  Rustidl,  ii.  10,  9.) 

' .  For  this  story  respecting  the  founda- 
tion of  Tarentum,  see  Stra^,  vi.  p.  278- 


2S0  (who  gives  the  versions  both  of 
Antiochus  fuid  Ephorus)  \  Justin,  iii.  4; 
Diodoms,  zv.  60;  Excerpta  Vatican, 
lib.  vii.-x.,  ed.  Mali,  Fr.  12;  Servius 
ad  Vir^l.  iEneid.  iii.  551. 

There  are  several  points  of  difference 
between  Antiochus,  Ephorus  and  Ser- 
vius ;  the  story  given  in  the  text  follows 
the  former. 

The  statement  of  Hesychius  (v.  nop* 
6cycMu)  seems  on  the  whole  somewhat 
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foundation  of  Sybaris  and  Krot6n  by  the  Achaeana  According 
to  Ephorus,  he  found  these  prior  emigrants  at  war  with  the 
natives,  aided  them  in  the  contest,  and  received  in  return  their 
aid  to  accomplish  his  own  settlement  But  this  can  hardly 
have  consisted  with  the  narrative  of  Antiochus,  who  represented 
the  Achaeans  of  Sybaris  as  retaining  even  in  their  colonies  the 
hatred  against  the  Dorian  name  which  they  had  contracted  in 
Peloponnesus.^  Antiochus  stated  that  Phalanthus  and  his 
colonists  were  received  in  a  friendly  manner  by  the  indigenous 
inhabitants  and  allowed  to  establish  their  new  town  in  tran- 
quillity. 

If  such  was  really  the  fact,  it  proves  that  the  native  inhabi- 
tants of  the  soil  must  have  been  of  purely  inland 
habits,  making  no  use  of  the  sea  either  for  commerce  and  territory 
or  for  fishery,  otherwise  they  would  hardly  have  re- 
linquished such  a  site  as  that  of  Tarentum — ^which,  while 
favourable  and  productive  even  in  r^^ard  to  the  adjoining 
land,  was  with  respect  to  sea-advantages  without  a  parallel  in 
Grecian  Italy.*  It  was  the  only  spot  in  the  Gulf  which  pos- 
sessed a  perfectly  safe  and  convenient  harbour.  A  spacious 
inlet  of  the  sea  is  there  formed,  sheltered  by  an  isthmus  and 
an  outlying  peninsula  so  as  to  leave  only  a  narrow  entrance. 
This  inlet,  still  known  as  the  Mare  Piccolo,  though  its  shores 
and  the  adjoining  tongue  of  land  appear  to  have  undergone 
much  change,  affords  at  the  present  day  a  constant,  inexhausti- 
ble, and  varied  supply  of  fish,  especially  of  shell-fish  ;  which 
furnish  both  nourishment  and  employment  to  a  large  propor- 
tion among  the  inhabitants  of  the  contracted  modem  Taranto, 
just  as  they  once  served  the  same  purpose  to  the  numerous, 
lively,  and  jovial  population  of  the  mighty  Tarentum.  The 
concentrated  population  of  fishermen  formed  a  predominant 
element  in  the  character  of  the  Tarentine  democracy.'   Taren- 


more  intelligible  than  that  given  by 
Strabo — Ol  kot^  rhy  Mtctniifuuchv  ir^At- 
fAO¥  a^ois  y^v6itM¥Qi  iK  rmv  $9ptarcdyofy' 
ical  ot  i^  iuf9Ki6rov  xdBpa  y^wAiMvoi 
iruSfff.  Justin  translates  Parthenise, 
Spurii. 

The  local  epon3rmous  heroes  Tares 
and  Satyrus  (from  Satyrium)  were  cele- 
brated and  worshipped  among  the 
Tarentines.  See  Cicero,  Verr.  iv.  6o^ 
13;  Servius  ad  Virg.  Georg.  ii.  197; 


Zompt  ap.  Orelli,  Onomasticon  Tullian. 

iL  P*  570- 
^  Cfompare  Strebo,  vi.  p.  264  and  p. 

28a 

"  Strebo,  vL  p.  278;  Polyb.  x.  i. 

»  Jvvenal,  Sat  vi  297.  "Atquc 
coronatom  et  petulans  madidmnqne 
Tarentum : "  compare  Plato,  Legg.  i. 
p.  637;  and  Horat  Satir.  ii.  4,  34. 
Aristot  Polit  iv.  4,  I.  0/  h\Uts  iv 
Tdpam    koI    BvCarrty.      "Tarentina 
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turn  was  just  on  the  borders  of  the  country  originally  known 
as  Italy,  within  which  Herodotus  includes  it,  while  Antiochus 
considers  it  in  lapygia,  and  r^ards  Metapontium  as  the  last 
Greek  town  in  Italy. 

Its  immediate  neighbours  were  the  lapygians,  who,  under 
various  subdivisions  of  name  and  dialect,  seem  to  have 
occupied  the  greater  part  of  south-eastern  Italy,  in- 
cluding the  Peninsula  denominated  after  them  (yet  sometimes 
also  called  the  Salentine),  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Taren- 
tine  Gulf, — and  who  are  even  stated  at  one  time  to  have 
occupied  some  territory  on  the  south-east  of  that  Gulf,  near  the 
site  of  Krotdn.  The  lapygian  name  appears  to  have  com- 
prehended Messapians,  Salentines,  and  Kalabrians ;  according 
to  some  even  Peuketians  and  Daunians,  as  far  along  the 
Adriatic  as  Mount  Garganus  or  Drion :  Skylax  notices  in  his 
time  (about  360  B.C.)  five  different  tongues  in  the  country  which 
he  calls  lapygia.^    The  Messapians  and  Salentines  are  spoken 


ostrea,"  Varro  Fragm.  p.  301,  ed.  Bi- 
pont 

To  illustrate  this  remark  of  Aristotle 
on  the  fishermen  of  Tarentmn  as  the 

fredominant  dass  in  the  democracy, 
transcribe  a  passage  from  Mr.  Keppel 
Craven's  Tour  in  the  Southern  Pro- 
vinces of  Naples,  ch.  x.  p.  18a: — 
**  Swinburne  gives  a  list  of  nmety-three 
different  sorts  of  shell-fish  which  are 
found  in  the  Gulf  of  Taranto ;  but  more 
especially  in  the  Mare  Piccolo.  Among 
these,  in  ancient  times,  the  murex  and 
purpura  ranked  foremost  in  value;  in 
our  degenerate  dajrs  the  muscle  and 
oyster  seem  to  have  usurped  a  pre- 
eminence as  acknowledged  but  less 
dignified  ;  but  there  are  numerous  other 
tribes  held  in  proportionate  estimation 
for  their  exquisite  flavour,  and  as 
ipreedily  sought  for  during  their  respec- 
tive seasons.  The  appetite  for  shell- 
fish of  all  sorts,  which  seems  peculiar  to 
the  natives  of  these  regions,  is  such  as 
to  appear  exaggerated  to  a  foreigner, 
accustomed  to  consider  only  a  few  of 
them  as  eatable.  This  taste  exists  at 
Taranto,  if  possible,  in  a  stronger 
degree  than  in  any  other  part  of  me 
kingdom,  and  accounts  for  the  com- 
paratively large  revenue  which  govern- 
ment draws  from  this  particular  branch 
of  commerce.  The  Mare  Piccolo  is 
divided  into  several  portions,  which  are 


let  to  different  societies,  who  thereby 
become  the  only  privileged  fishennen  ; 
the  lower  classes  are  almost  all  employed 
by  these  corporations,  as  every  revolving 
season  of  the  year  affords  occupation 
for  them,  so  that  nature  herself  seems 
to  have  afforded  the  exclusive  tr^de 
most  suited  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ta- 
ranto. Both  seas  abound  with  varieties 
of  testacea,  but  the  inner  gulf  (the  Mare 
Piccolo)  is  esteemed  most  favourable  to 
their  growth  and  flavour:  the  sandy 
bed  is  literally  blackened  by  the  mus- 
cles that  cover  it ;  the  boats  that  glide 
over  its  surface  are  laden  with  them; 
they  emboss  the  rocks  that  border  the 
strand,  and  appear  equally  abundant  on 
the  shore,  piled  up  in  heaps."  Mr. 
Craven  eoes  on  to  illustrate  still  farther 
the  wonderful  abundance  of  this  fishery ; 
but  that  which  has  been  already  tran- 
scribed, while  it  illustrates  the  above* 
noticed  remark  of  Aristotle,  will  at  the 
same  time  help  to  explain  the  prosperity 
and  physical  abundance  of  the  ancient 
Tarentum. 

For  an  elaborate  account  of  the  state 
of  cultivation,  especially  of  the  olive, 
near  the  degenerate  modem  Taranto, 
see  the  travels  of  M.  de  Salis  Marsch- 
lins  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  (trans- 
lated by  Aufirere,  London,  1795),  sect  5, 
pp.  82-107,  163-178. 

*  Skylax  does  not  mention  at  all  the 
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of  as  immigrants  from  Krfite,  akin  to  the  Minoian  or  primitive 
Kretans ;  and  we  find  a  national  genealogy  which  recognises 
lapyx  son  of  Daedalus,  an  immigrant  from  Sicily.  But  the 
story  told  to  Herodotus  was,  that  the  Kretan  soldiers  who 
had  accompanied  Minos  in  his  expedition  to  recover  Daedalus 
from  Kamikus  in  Sicily,  were  on  their  return  home  cast  away 
on  the  shores  of  lapygia,  and  became  the  founders  of  Hyria 
and  other  Messapian  towns  in  the  interior  of  the  country.^ 
Brundusium  also,  or  Brentesion  as  the  Greeks  called  it,^  incon-* 
siderable  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  but  famous  in  the  Roman 
times  afterwards  as  the  most  frequented  sea-port  for  voyaging 
to  Epirus,  was  a  Messapian  town.  The  native  lan- 
guage spoken  by  the  lapygian  Messapians  was  a 
variety  of  the  Oscan:  the  Latin  poet  Ennius,  a  native  of 
Rudiae  in  the  lapygian  peninsula,  spoke  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Oscan,  and  even  deduced  his  pedigree  from  the  ancient 
national  prince  or  hero  Messapus.' 

We  are  told  that  during  the  lifetime  of  Phalanthus,  the 
Tarentine  settlers  grained  victories  over  the  Messapians  and 
Peuketians,  which  they  commemorated  afterwards  by  votive 
offerings  at  Delphi — and  that  they  even  made  acquisitions 
at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants  of  Brundusium^ — a  state- 
ment difficult  to  believe,  if  we  look  to  the  distance  of  the 
latter  place,  and  to  the  circumstance  that  Herodotus  even  in 
his  time  names  it  only  as  a  harbour.  Phalanthus  too,  driven 
into  exile,  is  said  to  have  found  a  hospitable  reception  at 
Brundusium  and  to  have  died  there.  Of  the  history  of  Ta- 
rentum,  however,  during  the  first  230  years  of  its  existence, 
we  possess  no  details.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  it 
partook  in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  Italian  Greeks  during 


name  of  Ita^ ;  he  gives  to  the  whole 
coast,  from  Rhegium  to  Poseidonia  on 
the  Mediterranean,  and  from  the  same 

S»int  to  the  limit  between  Thorii  and 
eraklda  on  die  Golf  of  Tarentum,  the 
name  of  Lucania  (c.  12,  13).  From 
this  point  he  extends  lapygia  to  the 
Mount  Drion  or  Garganus,  so  that  he 
includes  not  only  Metapontium,  but 
also  HeraJdeia  in  lapygia. 

Antiochus  draws  the  line  between 
Itidy  and  lapygia  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Metapontine  territory ;  compre- 
hending Metapontium   in   Italy,   and 


Tarentum  in  lapygia  (Antiochus.  Frag. 
6,  ed.  Didot ;  ap.  Strabo.  vi.  p.  254). 

Herodotus  however  speaks  not  only 
of  Metapontium,  but  also  of  Tarentum, 
as  being  in  Italy  (L  24 ;  iil  136  ;  iv.  15). 

»  Herodot  vii.  170 ;  PUny,  H.  N. 
iii.  16 ;  Athens,  xil  p.  523  ;  Servius  ad 
Virgil,  i^eid.  viii.  9. 

■  Herodot  iv.  99. 

'  Servius  ad  Vii^  i^eid.  vii.  691. 
Polybius  distinguishes  lapygians  from 
Messapians  (ii.  24). 

*  Pausanias,  x.  10,  3 ;  x.  13,  5. 
Strabo,  vL  p.  282 ;  Justin,  iiL  4. 
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those  two  centuries,  though  remaining  inferior  both  to  Sybaris 
and  to  Krotdn.  About  the  year  510  B.C.,  these  two  latter 
republics  went  to  war,  and  Sybaris  was  nearly  destroyed ; 
while  in  the  subsequent  half-century  the  Krotoniates  suffered 
the  terrible  defeat  of  Sagra  from  the  Lokrians,  and  the  Taren- 
tines  experienced  an  equally  ruinous  defeat  from  the  lapygian 
Messapians.  From  these  reverses,  however,  the  Tarentines 
appear  to  have  recovered  more  completely  than  the  Krotoni- 
ates ;  for  the  former  stand  first  among  the  Italiots  or  Italian 
Greeks,  from  the  year  400  B.C  down  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
Romans,  and  made  better  head  against  the  growth  of  the  Lu- 
canians  and  Bruttians  of  the  interior. 

Such  were  the  chief  cities  of  the  Italian  Greeks  from 
Proroerityof  Tarcntum  on  the  upper  sea  to  Fosddonia  on  the 
Greeks  be-  lower ;  and  if  we  take  them  during  the  period  pre- 
500  B.<?"^  ceding  the  ruin  of  Sybaris  (in  510  B.C),  they  will 
appear  to  have  enjoyed  a  degree  of  prosperity  even  surpass- 
ing that  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks.  The  dominion  of  Sybaris, 
Krot6n,  and  Lokri  extended  across  the  peninsula  from  sea 
to  sea.  The  mountainous  regions  of  the  interior  of  Calabria 
were  held  in  amicable  connexion  with  the  cities  and  culti- 
vators in  the  plain  and  valley  near  the  sea — to  the  reciprocal 
advantage  of  both.  The  petty  native  tribes  of  CEnotrians, 
Sikels,  or  Italians  properly  so-called,  were  partially  hellenised, 
and  brought  into  the  condition  of  village  cultivators  and 
shepherds  dependent  upon  Sybaris  and  its  fellow-cities;  a 
portion  of  them  dwelling  in  the  town,  probably,  as  domestic 
slaves  of  the  rich  men,  but  most  of  them  remainmg  in  the 
country  region  as  serfs,  Penestae,  or  coloni,  intermingled  with 
Greek  settlers,  and  paying  over  parts  of  their  produce  to  Greek 
proprietors. 

But  this  dependence,  though  accomplished  in  the  first 
instance  by  force,  was  yet  not  upheld  exclusively  by  force. 
It  was  to  a  great  d^ree  the  result  of  an  organised  march  of 
life,  and  of  more  productive  cultivation  brought  within  their 
reach — of  new  wants,  both  created  and  supplied — of  temples, 
festivals,  ships,  walls,  chariots,  &c,  which  imposed  upon  the 
imagination  of  the  rude  landsmen  and  shepherds.  Against 
mere  force  the  natives  could  have  found  shelter  in  the  un- 
conquerable forests  and  ravines  of  the  Calabrian  Apennines, 
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and  in  that  vast  mountain  r^on  of  the  Sila,  lying  im- 
mediately behind  the  plains  of  Sybaris,  where  even  the 
French  army  with  its  excellent  organisation  in  1807  found  so 
much  difficulty  in  reaching  the  bandit  villagers.^  It  was  not 
by  arms  alone,  but  by  arms  and  arts  combined — a  mingled 
influence,  such  as  enabled  imperial  Rome  to  subdue  the 
fierceness  of  the  rude  Germans  and  Britons — ^that  Ascendency 
the  Sybarites  and  Krotoniates  acquired  and  main-  ^^^,1^ 
tained  their  ascendency  over  the  natives  of  the  poi*****^- 
interior.  The  shepherd  of  the  banks  of  the  river  Sybaris  or 
Krathis  not  only  found  a  new  exchangeable  value  for  his 
cattle  and  other  produce,  becoming  familiar  with  better  diet 
and  clothing  and  improved  cultivation  of  the  olive  and  the 
vine — but  he  was  also  enabled  to  display  his  prowess,  if 
strong  and  brave,  in  the  public  games  at  die  festival  of  the 
Lakinian  H6r6,  or  even  at  the  Olympic  games  in  Pelopon- 
nesus.^ It  is  thus  that  we  have  to  explain  the  extensive 
dominion,  the  great  population,  and  the  wealth  and  luxury  of 
the  Sybarites  and  Krotoniates — ^a  population  of  which  the 
incidental  reports  as  given  in  figrures  are  not  trustworthy, 
but  which  we  may  well  believe  to  have  been  very  numerous. 
The  native  CEnotrians,  while  unable  to  combine  in  resisting 
Greek  force,  were  at  the  same  time  less  widely  distinguished 
from  the  Greeks  in  race  and  language,  than  the  Oscans  of 
Middle  Italy,  and  therefore  more  accessible  to  Greek  pacific 
influences ;  while  the  Oscan  race  seem  to  have  been  both 
fiercer  in  repelling  the  assaults  of  the  Greeks,  and  more 
intractable  as  to  their  seductions.  The  lapygians  were  not 
modified  by  the  neighbourhood  of  Tarentum  in  the  same 
degree  as  the  tribes  adjoining  to  Sybaris  and  Krotdn  by 
their  contact  wth  those  cities.    The  dialect  of  Tarentum,* 


'  See  a  description  of  the  French 
military  operations  in  these  ahnost  inac- 
cessible r^ons,  contained  in  a  valuable 
publication  by  a  French  general  officer, 
on  service  in  that  country  for  three 
3rears,  '  Calabria  durin£  a  military  resi- 
dence of  three  years,  London,  1832, 
Letter  xx.  p.  201. 

The  whole  picture  of  Calabria  con- 
tained in  this  volume  is  both  interesting 
and  instructive:  military  operations 
had  never  before  been  carried  on,  pro- 
hMy,  in  the  mountains  of  the  Sila. 


«  See  Theokritns,  IdyU.  iv.  6-35, 
which  illustrates  the  point  here  stated. 

»  Suidas,  V.  *PMwp;  Stephan.  Byz. 
V.  Tdpas  :  comuare  B^hardy,  Grund- 
riss  der  Romiscnen  Literatur  Abschnitt 
iL  pt  2,  p.  185,  186,  about  the  analogy 
of  these  ^\6aic9s  of  Rhinthon  with  the 
native  Itidic  Mimes. 

The  dialect  of  the  other  cities  of 
Italic  Greece  is  very  little  known: 
the  ancient  Inscription  of  Betilia  is 
Doric :  see  Ahrens,  De  Dialecto  Doricft, 
sect  49,  p.  418. 
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as  well  a^  of  Herakleia,  though  a  marked  Doric,  admitted 
many  local  peculiarities;  and  the  farces  of  the  Tarentine 
poet  Rhinthon,  like  the  Syracusan  Sophron,  seem  to  have 
blended  the  Hellenic  with  the  Italic  in  language  as  well  as  in 
character. 

About  the  year  560  B.C.,  the  time  of  the  accession  of 
Peisistratus  at  Athens,  the  close  of  what  may  properly  be 
called  the  first  period  of  Grecian  history,  Sybaris  end  Krot6n 
were  at  the  maximum  of  their  power,  which  each  maintained 
d  ^^^  ^*^^  *  century  afterwards,  until  the  fatal  dissen- 
sybarifr-at    sion  between  thenu    We  are  told  that  the  Sybarites 

their  maxi- 

mum  from  in  that  final  contest  marched  against  Krot6n  with 
an  army  of  300,000  men.  Fabulous  as  this  number 
doubtless  is,  we  cannot  doubt  that  for  an  irruption  of  this 
kind  into  an  adjoining  territory,  their  large  body  of  semi- 
hellenised  native  subjects  might  be  mustered  in  prodigious 
force.  The  few  statements  which  have  reached  us  respecting 
them,  touch,  unfortunately,  upon  little  more  than  their  luxury, 
fantastic  self-indulgence,  and  extravagant  indolence,  for  which 
qualities  they  have  become  proverbial  in  modem  times  as 
well  as  in  ancient  Anecdotes  illustrating  these  qualities 
were  current,  and  served  more  than  one  purpose  in  antiquity. 
The  philosopher  recounted  them  in  order  to  discredit  and 
denounce  the  character  which  they  exemplified  :  while  among 
gay  companies,  **  Sybaritic  tales,"  or  tales  respecting  sayings 
and  doings  of  ancient  Sybarites,  formed  a  separate  and 
special  class  of  excellent  stories  to  be  told  simply  for  amuse- 
ment^— ^with  which  view  witty  romancers  multiplied  them 
indefinitely.  It  is  probable  that  the  Pythagorean  philosophers 
(who  belonged  origfinally  to  Krotdn,  but  maintained  them- 
selves permanently  as  a  philosophical  sect  in  Italy  and  Sicily, 
with  a  strong  tinge  of  ostentatious  ascetism  and  mysticism), 
in  their  exhortations  to  temperance  and  in  their  denunciations 


'  Aristoph.  Vesp.  1260.  AUrmriKhv 
ytXotoVf  ^  'XvfiapvTue6i',  What  is  meant 
by  livfiapirii^p  ytXotby  is  badly  ex- 
plained by  the  Scholiast,  but  is  per 


i^  ipfAaiTos,  &C. — h  ^vfidp€i  yurfi  wr* 

These  tvfiipia    4wi^4y/»ara  are  as 
old  as  Epicliarmus,  whose  mind  was 


fectly  well  illustrated  by  Aristophan^  {  much  imbued  with    the    Pythagorean 
himself  in    subsequent   verses    of  the    philosophy.    See  £t3rmolog.  Magn.  2v 


same  play    (1427- 1436),  where  Philo 

■kleon  telk  two  good  stories  respecting 

"a  Sybaritan  man,"  and   a  "woman 

in  Sybaris : "  'Awiip  :ivfitiplT7is  ii4wtC€P 


paplCur,  JEXian  amused  himself  also 
with  the  IrropUu  ^vfiapiruced  (V.  H. 
xiv.  20) :  compare  Hesychius,  Sv^opi- 
Tucol  ?iiyoi,  and  Soidas,  ^vfiapirucms. 
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of  luxurious  habits,  might  select  by  preference  examples  from 
Sybaris,  the  ancient  enemy  of  the  Krotoniates,  to  point  their 
moral ;  and  that  the  exaggerated  reputation  of  the  city  thus 
first  became  the  subject  of  common  talk  throughout  the 
Grecian  world  For  little  could  be  actually  known  of  Sybaris 
in  detail,  since  its  humiliation  dates  from  the  first  commence- 
ment of  Grecian  contemporaneous  history.  Hekataeus  of 
Miletus  may  perhaps  have  visited  it  in  its  full  splendour,  but 
even  Herodotus  knew  it  only  by  past  report ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal anecdotes  respecting  it  are  cited  from  authors  con- 
siderably later  than  him,  who  follow  the  tone  of  thought  so 
common  in  antiquity,  in  ascribing  the  ruin  of  the  Sybarites 
to  their  overweening  corruption  and  luxury.^ 

Making  allowance,  however,  for  exaggeration  on  all  these 
accounts,  there  can  be  no   reason  to  doubt  that  xheSyba; 
Sybaris,  in  560  B.C,  was  one  of  the  most  wealthy,  lixury—**' 
populous,  and  powerful  cities  of  the  Hellenic  name ;  sa^l^ 
and  that  it  also  presented  both  comfortable  abun-  p^^' 
dance  among  the  mass  of  the  citizens,  arising  from  the  easy 
attainment  of  fresh  lots  of  fertile  land,  and  excessive  indul- 
gences among  the  rich — to  a  degree  forming  marked  contrast 
with  Hellas  Proper,  of  which  Herodotus  characterised  Poverty 
as  the  foster-sister.*    The  extraordinary  productiveness  of  the 
neighbouring  territory — allied  by  Varro,  in  his  time,  when 
the  culture  must  have  been  mudi  worse  than  it  had  been 
under  the  old  Sybaris,  to  yield  an  ordinary  crop  of  a  hundred- 


*  Thus  Herodotus  (vi.  127)  informs 
us  that  at  the  time  when  Kleisthen^s  of 
Siky6n  invited  from  all  Greece  suitors 
of  proper  dignity  for  the  hand  of  his 
daughter,  Smindyrid^  of  Sybaris  came 
among  the  number,  "  the  most  delicate 
and  luxurious  man  ever  known*'  {M 
wKuarop  H  X^*^'  *^'  ^^P  ^^ffro— 
Herodot  vi.  127),  and  Sybaris  was  at 
that  time  (B.C.  580-560)  in  its  greatest 
prosperity.  In  Chanueleon,  'nmseus, 
and  other  writers  subsequent  to  Aris- 
totle, greater  details  were  given.  Smin- 
dyrido  was  said  to  have  taken  with 
him  to  the  marriage  100  domestic  ser- 
vants, fishermen,  bird-catchers,  and 
cooks  (Athense.  vi.  271  ;  xii.  541).  The 
details  of  Sybaritic  luxury,  given  in 
Athenseus,  are  chiefly  borrowed  from 
writers  of  this  post-Aristotelian 


Herakleidds  of  Pontus,  Phylarchus, 
Klearchus,  Timseus  (Athense.  vii.  519- 
522).  The  best-authenticated  of  all  the 
examples  of  Svbaritic  wealth  is  the 
splendid  figured  garment,  fifteen  cubits 
in  length,  which  AlkimenSs  the  Sv- 
barite  dedicated  as  a  votive  offering  m 
the  temple  of  the  Lakinian  Iilr6. 
Dionvsius  of  Sjrracuse  plundered  that 
temi>le,  ^  possession  of  the  garment, 
and  is  said  to  have  sold  it  to  the  Car- 
thaginians for  the  price  of  120  talents  : 
Polemon  the  Periqgetes  seems  to  have 
seen  it  at  Carthage  (Aristot  Mirab. 
Ausc.  96 ;  Athense.  xii.  541).  Whether 
the  price  be  correctly  stated,  we  are  not 
in  a  situation  to  determine. 

*  Herodot   vii.    102.     if    'EXXJiHi 
vcWi|  /tkp  9lti  jcorc  ff6rrpo^s  <<m. 
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fold,^  and  extolled  by  modern  travellers  even  in  its  present 
yet  more  neglected  culture — ^has  been  already  touched  upon. 
The  river  Krathis — still  the  most  considerable  river  of  that 
region — ^at  a  time  when  there  was  an  industrious  population 
to  keep  its  water-course  in  order,  would  enable  the  extensive 
fields  of  Sybaris  to  supply  abundant  nourishment  for  a  popu- 
lation larger  perhaps  than  any  other  Grecian  city  could 
parallel.  But  though  nature  was  thus  bountiful,  industry, 
good  management,  and  well-ordered  government  were  re- 
quired to  turn  her  bounty  to  account :  where  these  are 
wanting,  later  experience  of  the  same  territory  shows  that 
its  inexhaustible  capacities  may  exist  in  vain.  That  luxury 
which  Grecian  moralists  denounced  in  the  leading  Sybarites 
between  560  and  510  B.C,  was  the  result  of  acquisitions 
vigorously  and  industriously  pushed,  and  kept  together  by 
an  orderly  central  force,  during  a  century  and  a  half  that 
the  colony  had  existed  Though  the  Troezenian  settlers  who 
formed  a  portion  of  the  original  emigrants  had  been  expelled 
when  the  Achaeans  became  more  numerous,  yet  we  are  told 
that,  on  the  whole,  Sybaris  was  liberal  in  the  reception  of 
new  immigrants  to  the  citizenship^  and  that  this  was  one 
of  the  causes  of  its  remarkable  advance.  Of  these  additional 
comers  we  may  presume  that  many  went  to  form  its  colonies 
on  the  Mediterratiean  Sea,  and  some  to  settle  both  among 
its  four  dependent  inland  nations  and  its  twenty-five  subject 


*  Varro,  De  Re  Rusticft,  L  44.    ''In  |  ters  xi.  xiL  pp.  212-218},  the  description 


Sybaxitano  dicont  etiam  cum  centesimo 
redire  solitum.*'  The  land  of  the  Italic 
Creeks  stands  first  fw  wheaten  bread 
and  beef;  that  of  Syracuse  for  poik 


of  the  rich  and  productive  plain  of  the 
Krathis  (in  the  midst  of  which  stood 
the  ancient  Sybaris),  extending  about 
sixteen  miles  from  Cassano  to    Cori- 


and  cheese  (Hermippus  ap.  Athense.  i.  |  gliano,  and  about  twelve  miles  from  the 


f>.  27) :  about  the  excellent  wheat  of 
taly,  compare  Sophokl^  Triptolem. 
Frag.  529,  ed.  Dindorf. 

l^eophrastus  dwdls  upon  the  excel- 
lence of  the  land  near  Mylse,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Sicilian  Mess^nd,  which 
produced  (according  to  him)  thirty-fold 
(Hist  Plant  ix.  2,  8,  p.  259,  ed. 
Schneid.).  This  affords  some  measure 
of  comparison  both  for  the  real  excel- 
lence of  the  ancient  Sybaritan  territory, 
and  for  the  estimation  in  which  it  was 
held :  its  estimated  produce  being  more 
than  ^ee  times  that  of  Myln. 

See  in  Mr.  Keppel  Craven's  Tour  in 
the  Southern  Provinces  of  Naples  (chap- 


former  town  to  the  sea.  Compare  also 
the  picture  of  the  same  country  in  the 
worK  b^  a  French  officer  referred  to  in 
a  previous  note,  'Calabria  during  a 
military  residence  of  three  years,* 
London,  1832,  Letter  xxii.  p.  219-226. 

Hekatseus  (c  39,  ed.  Khuisen)  calls 
Cosa — K<(0va,  ir^Xit  Olrttrp&y  iw  fi^tro' 
yaUf,  Cosa  is  considered  to  be  identical, 
seeming^  on  good  grounds,  with  the 
modem  Cassano  (Caesar,  Bdl.  Civ.  iii. 
22) :  assuming  this  to  be  correct,  there 
must  have  beoi  an  CEnotrian  dependent 
town  within  ei^t  miles  of  the  ancient 
atj  of  Svbaris. 

'  Diodor.  xii.  9. 
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towns.'  Five  thousand  horsemen,  we  are  told,  clothed  in 
showy  attire,  formed  the  processional  march  in  certain  Sy-^ 
baritic  festivals — a  number  which  is  best  appreciated  by 
comparison  with  the  fact,  that  the  knights  or  horsemen  of 
Athens  in  her  best  days  did  not  exceed  1200.  The  Sybaritic 
horses,  if  we  are  to  believe  a  story  purporting  to  come  from 
Aristotle,  were  taught  to  move  to  the  sound  of  the  flute ;  and 
the  garments  of  these  wealthy  citizens  were  composed  of  the 
finest  wool  from  Miletus  in  Ionia  ^ — the  Tarentine  wool  not 
having  then  acquired  the  distinguished  renown  which  it  pos- 
sessed five  centuries  afterwards  towards  the  close  of  the 
Roman  republic.  Next  to  the  great  abundance  of  home 
produce — com,  wine,  oil,  flax,  cattle,  fish,  timber,  &c — the 
fact  next  in  importance,  which  we  hear  respecting  Sybaris 
is,  the  great  traffic  carried  on  with  Miletus :  these  two  cities 
were  more  intimately  and  affectionately  connected  together 
than  any  two  Hellenic  cities  within  the  knowledge  of  Hero- 
dotus.* The  tie  between  Tarentum  and  Knidus  was  also  of 
a  very  intimate  character,'  so  that  the  great  intercourse, 
personal  as  well  as  commercial,  between  the  Asiatic  and  the 
Italic  Greeks,  iappears  as  a  marked  fact  in  the  history  of 
the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  aera. 

In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  several  others,  the  Hellenic 
world  wears  a  very  different  aspect  in   560  B.C   from  that 
which  it  assumed  a  century  afterwards,  and  in  which  it  is  best 
known  to  modem  readers.    At  the  former  period  the  Ionic 
and  Italic  Greeks  are  the  great  omaments  of  the  Grecian 
Hellenic  name,  carrying  on  a  more  lucrative  trade  g.^' 
with  each  other  than  either  of  them   maintained  ittJic  Greeks 
with  Greece  Proper ;  which  both  of  them  recognised  SLt^mi- 
as  their  mother  country,  though  without  admitting  Greeks, 
anything  in  the  nature  of  established  headship.    The  military 
power  of  Sparta  is  indeed  at  this  time  great  and  preponderant 
in  Peloponnesus,  but  she  has  no  navy,  and  she  is  only  just 
essaying  her  strength,  not  without  reluctance,  in  ultramarine 
interference.    After  the  lapse  of  a  century,  these  circum- 


*  Athensras,  xiL  p.  519. 

'  Herodot  vi.  21.  Respecting  the 
great  abundance  of  ship-timber  in  the 
territory  of  the  Italiots  (Italic  Greeks), 
see  Hiucyd.  vt  90 ;  vii.  25. 


The  pitch  from  the  pine  forests  in 
the  Sila  was  also  abundant  and  cele- 
brated (Strabo,  vi.  p.  261). 

•  Herodot  iii.  ifi. 
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stances  change  materially.  The  independence  of  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  is  destroyed,  and  the  power  of  the  Italic  Greeks  is 
greatly  broken ;  while  Sparta  and  Athens  not  only  become 
the  prominent  and  leading  Hellenic  states,  but  constitute 
themselves  centres  of  action  for  the  lesser  cities  to  a  d^^ree 
previously  unknown. 

It  was  during  the  height  of  their  prosperity,  seemingly,  in 
the  sixth  century  B.C.,  that  the  Italic  Greeks  either  acquired 
for,  or  bestowed   upon,  their  territory  the    appellation    of 
Magna  Grsecia,  which  at  that  time  it  well  deserved ;  for  not 
only  were  Sybaris  and  Krotdn  then  the  greatest  Grecian 
cities  situated   near  together,  but  the  whole  peninsula   of 
Calabria  may  be  considered  as  attached  to  the  Grecian  cities 
on  the  coast    The  native  CEnotrians  and  Sikels  occupying 
the  interior  had  become  hellenised,  or  semi-hellenised  with  a 
mixture  of  Greeks  among  them — common  subjects  of  these 
great  cities.    The  whole  extent  of  the  Calabrian  peninsula, 
within  an  imaginary  straight  line  carried  from  Sybaris  to 
Foseidonia,  might  then  be  fairly  considered  as  Hellenic  terri- 
tory.     Sybaris    maintained    much  traffic  with  the  Tuscan 
towns  in  the  Mediterranean ;    so  that  the  communication 
between  Greece  and  Rome,  across  the  Calabrian  isthmus,* 
may  perhaps  have  been  easier  during  the  time  of  the  Roman 
kings  (whose  expulsion  was  nearly  contemporaneous  with 
the  ruin  of  Sybaris)  than  it  became  afterwards  during  the 
cowe-        ^^^  ^^  centuries  of  the  Roman  republic    But  all 
^^^    these  relations  underwent  a  complete  change  after 
Sybaris.       ^^  breaking  up  of  the  power  of  Sybaris  in  510  B.C., 
and  the  gradual  march  of  the  Oscan  population  from  Middle 
Italy  towards  the  south.    Cumae  was  overwhelmed  by  the 
Samnites,  Poseidonia  by  the  Lucanians ;  who  became  pos- 
sessed not  only  of  these  maritime  cities,  but  also  of  the  whole 
inland  territory  (now  called  the  Basilicata,  with  part  of  the 
Hither  Calabria)  across  from  Foseidonia  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum  :  while  the  Bruttians — a  mixture  of 
outl)ang  Lucanians  with  the  Greco-CEnotrian  population  once 
subject  to  Sybaris,  speaking  both  Greek  and  Oscan* — ^became 
masters  of  the  inland  mountains  in  the  Farther  Calabria  from 
Consentia  nearly  to  the  Sicilian  Strait     It  was  thus  that  the 


Athenseus,  xii.  p.  519.  '  Festus,  v.  bilingiies  Bmtates. 
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ruin  of  Sybaris,  combined  with  the  spread  of  the  Lucanians 
and  Bnittians,  deprived  the  Italic  Greeks  of  that  inland  terri- 
tory which  they  had  enjoyed  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  and 
restricted  them  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coast  To  under- 
stand the  extraordinary  power  and  prosperity  of  Sybaris  and 
Krotdn,  in  the  sixth  century  B.C,  when  the  whole  of  this 
inland  territory  was  subject  to  them  and  before  the  rise  of 
the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians,  and  when  the  name  Magna 
Grsecia  was  first  given — it  is  necessary  to  glance  by  contrast 
at  these  latter  periods ;  more  especially  since  the  same  name 
still  continued  to  be  applied  by  the  Romans  to  Italic  Greece 
after  the  contraction  of  territory  had  rendered  it  less  appro- 
priate. 

Of  Krotdn  at  this  early  period  of  its  power  and  prosperity 
we  know  even  less  than  of  Sybaris.  It  stood  distinguished 
both  for  the  number  of  its  citizens  who  received  prizes  at  the 
Olympic  games,  and  for  the  excellence  of  its  surgeons  or 
physicians.  And  what  may  seem  more  surprising,  if  we  con- 
sider the  extreme  present  insalubrity  of  the  site  Krotoniatet 
upon  which  it  stood,  it  was  in  ancient  times  pro-  salubrity, 
verbially  healthy,*  which  was  not  so  much  the  case  succSam ^ 
with  the  more  fertile  Sybaris.  Respecting  all  these  gamesTScT^ 
cities  of  Italic  Greeks,  the  same  remark  is  applicable  as  was 
before  made  in  reference  to  the  Sicilian  Greeks — that  the 
intermixture  of  the  native  population  sensibly  affected  both 
their  character  and  habits.  We  have  no  information  res- 
pecting their  government  during  this  early  period  of  pros- 
perity, except  that  we  find  mention  at  Krotdn  (as  at  the 
Epizephyrian  Lokri)  of  a  senate  of  1000  members,  yet  not 
excluding  occasionally  the  ecclesia  or  general  assembly.^ 
Probably  the  steady  increase  of  their  dominion  in  the  interior, 
and  the  facility  of  providing  maintenance  for  new  population, 
tended  much  to  make  their  political  systems,  whatever  they 
may  have  been,  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  attempt 
of  Pythagoras  and  his  followers  to  constitute  themselves  a 
ruling  faction  as  well  as  a  philosophical  sect,  will  be  recounted 
in  a  subsequent  chapter.  The  proceedings  connected  with 
that  attempt  will  show  that  there  was  considerable  analogy 
and  sympathy  between  the  various  cities  of  Italian  Greece, 

*  Strabo,  vi.  p.  262.       '  Jamblichus,  Vit  Pythagor.  c.  9,  p.  33  ;  c  35,  p.  21a 
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SO  as  to  render  them  liable  to  be  acted  on  by  the  same 
causes.  But  though  the  festivals  of  the  Lakinian  H^r^,  ad- 
ministered by  the  Krotoniates,  formed  from  early  times  a 
common  point  of  religious  assemblage  to  alP — yet  the  at- 
tempts to  institute  periodical  meetings  of  deputies,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  maintaining  political  harmony,  did  not 
begin  until  after  the  destruction  of  Sybaris,  nor  were  they 
ever  more  than  partially  successful. 

One  other  city,  the  most  distant  colony  founded  by  Greeks 
in  the  western  regions,  yet  remains  to  be  mentioned :  and  we 
can  do  no  more  than  mention  it,  since  we  have  no  facts  to 
make  up  its  history.  Massalia,  the  modem  Mar- 
seilles, was  founded  by  the  Ionic  Phokaeans  in  the 
45th  Olympiad,  about  597  B.C,*  at  the  time  when  Sybaris 
and  Krotdn  were  near  the  maximum  of  their  power — when 
the  peninsula  of  Calabria  was  all  Hellenic,  and  when  Cumae 
also  had  not  yet  been  visited  by  those  calamities  which 
brought  about  its  decline.  So  much  Hellenism  in  the  south 
of  Italy  doubtless  facilitated  the  western  progress  of  the  ad- 
venturous Phokaean  mariner.  It  would  appear  that  Massalia 
was  founded  by  amicable  fusion  of  Phokaean  colonists  with 
the  indigenous  Gauls,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  romantic 
legend  of  the  Protiadae,  a  Massaliotic  family  or  gens  existing 
in  the  time  of  Aristotle.  Euxenus,  a  Phokaean  merchant,  had 
contracted  friendly  relations  with  Nanus,  a  native  chief  in 
the  south  of  Gaul,  and  was  invited  to  the  festival  in  which 
the  latter  was  about  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
Petta.  According  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  the  maiden 
was  to  choose  for  herself  a  husband  among  the  guests  by 
presenting  him  with  a  cup :  through  accident,  or  by  prefer- 
ence, Petta  presented  it  to  Euxenus,  and  became  his  wife. 
Prdtis  of  Massalia,  the  offspring  of  this  marriage,  was  the 
primitive  ancestor  and  eponym  of  the  Protiadae.  According 
to  another  story  respecting  the  origin  of  the  same  gens, 


*  Athenseus,  xii.  541. 

'  This  date  depends  upon  Timseus 
(as  quoted  by  Skymnus  Chius,  210)  and 
Soling  ;  there  seems  no  reason  for  dis- 
trusting it,  though  Thucydides  (i.  13) 
and  Isokrat^s  (Archidamus,  p.  316) 
seem  to  conceive  Massalia  as  founded 
by  the  Phokseans  about  60  years  later, 


when  Ionia  was  conquered  by  Har- 
pagus  (see  Bruckner,  Historia  Reip. 
Massiliensium,  sect  2,  p.  9,  and  Raoul 
Rochette,  Histoire  des  Colonies  Grec- 
ques,  vol.  iii.  pp.  405-413,  who  however 
puts  the  arrival  of  the  Phokaeans  in 
these  regions  and  at  Tart^ssus  much 
too  early. 
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Prdtis  was  himself  the  Phokaean  leader  who  married  Gyptis, 
daughter  of  Nannus  king  of  the  S^obrigian  Gauls.^ 

Of  the  history  of  Massalia  we  know  little,  nor  does  it  ap- 
pear to  have  been  connected  with  the  general  movement  of 
the  Grecian  world  We  learn  generally  that  the  Massaliots 
administered  their  affairs  with  discretion  as  well  as  with 
unanimity,  and  exhibited  in  their  private  habits  an  exemplary 
modesty — ^that  although  preserving  alliance  with  the  people 
of  the  interior,  they  were  scrupulously  vigilant  in  guarding 
their  city  against  surprise,  permitting  no  armed  strangers  to 
enter — ^that  they  introduced  the  culture  of  vines  and  olives, 
and  gradually  extended  the  Greek  alphabet,  language,  and 
civilization  among  the  neighbouring  Gauls — that  they  not 
only  possessed  and  fortified  many  positions  along  the  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  but  also  founded  five  colonies  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  Spain — that  their  government  was  oligarchical, 
consisting  of  a  perpetual  senate  of  600  persons,  yet  admitting 
occasionally  new  members  from  without,  and  a  small  council 
of  fifteen  members — that  the  Delphinian  Apollo  and  the 
Ephesian  Artemis  were  their  chief  deities,  planted  as  guar- 
dians of  their  outlying  posts,  and  transmitted  to  their  colonies.^ 
Although  it  is  common  to  represent  a  deliberate  march  and 
steady  supremacy  of  the  governing  few,  with  contented  obe- 
dience on  the  part  of  the  many,  as  the  characteristic  of  Dorian 
states,  and  mutability  not  less  than  disturbance  as  the  preva- 
lent tendency  in  Ionian — yet  there  is  no  Grecian  community  to 
whom  the  former  attributes  are  more  pointedly  ascribed  than 
the  Ionic  Massalia.  The  commerce  of  the  Massaliots  appears 
to  have  been  extensive,  and  their  armed  maritime  force  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  defend  it  against  the  aggressions  of  Car- 
thage— ^their  principal  enemy  in  the  western  Mediterranean. 


*  Aristotle,  McurcraXii^wy  woKtrtia, 
p.  Athenaeum,  xiii.  p.  576  ;  Justin,  xliii. 
3.  Plutarch  (Solon,  c.  2)  seems  to  fol- 
low the  same  story  as  Justin. 

*  Strabo,  iv.  p.  179-182;  Justin, 
xliiL  4-5 ;  Cicero,  Pro  Flacco,  26.  It 
rather  appears  from  Aristotle  (Polit  v. 
5,  2 ;  VI.  4-5)  that  the  senate  was  ori- 
ginally a  body  completely  close,  which 


gave  rise  to  discontent  on  the  part  of 
wealthy  men  not  included  in  it :  a  miti- 
gation took  place  by  admitting  into  it, 
occasionally,  men  selected  nrom  the 
latter. 

Some  authors  seem  to  have  accused 
the  Massaliots  of  luxurious  and  eflfemi- 
nate  habits  (see  Athenseus,  xii.  p.  523). 
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GRECIAN  COLONIES  IN  AND  NEAR  EPIRUS. 


Korkjrra. 


On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ionian  Sea  were  situated  the 
Grecian  colonies  of  Korkyra,  Leukas,  Anaktorium,  Ambrakia, 
Apollonia,  and  Epidamnus. 

Among  these,  by  far  the  most  distinguished,  for  situation, 
for  wealth,  and  for  power,  was  Korkyra — now  known  as  Corfu, 
the  same  name  belonging,  as  in  antiquity,  both  to  the 
town  and  the  island,  which  is  separated  from  the 
coast  of  Epirus  by  a  strait  varying  from  two  to  seven  miles  in 
breadth.  Korkyra  was  founded  by  the  Corinthians,  at  the 
same  time  (we  are  told)  as  Syracuse.  Chersikrat^s,  a  Bacchiad, 
is  said  to  have  accompanied  Archias  on  his  voyage  from 
Corinth  to  Syracuse,  and  to  have  been  left  with  a  company  of 
emigrants  on  the  island  of  Korkyra,  where  he  founded  a 
settlement*  What  inhabitants  he  found  there,  or  how  they 
were  dealt  with  we  cannot  clearly  make  out  The  island  was 
generally  conceived  in  antiquity  as  the  residence  of  the 
Homeric  Phaeakians,  and  it  is  to  this  fact  that  Thucydid^s 
ascribes  in  part  the  eminence  of  the  Korkyraean  marine.' 
According  to  another  story,  some  Eretrians  from  Euboea  had 
settled  there,  and  were  compelled  to  retire.  A  third  state- 
ment represents  the  Libumians^  as  the  prior  inhabitants — and 
this  perhaps  is  the  most  probable,  since  the  Libumians  were 
an  enterprising,  maritime,  piratical  race,  who  long  continued 
to  occupy  the  more  northerly  islands  in  the  Adriatic  along 
the  Illyrian  and  Dalmatian  coast  That  maritime  activity, 
and  number  of  ships  both  warlike  and  commercial,  which  we 
find  at  an  early  date  among  the  Korkyraeans,  and  in  which 
they  stand  distinguished  from  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  Greeks, 
may  be  plausibly  attributed  to  their  partial  fusion  with  pre- 


'  Strabo,  yi.  p.  269 :  compare  Timsetts, 
ragm.  49,  ed.  Goller;  Fr.  53,  ed. 
idot  *  Thucyd.  L  2$. 


Fragm. 
Didot 


*  Strabo,  /.  r. ;  Plutarch,  Qusest 
Grace  c  1 1  :  a  different  fable  in  Conon, 
Narrat  3,  ap.  Photium  Cod.  86. 
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existing  Libumians ;  for  the  ante-Hellenic  natives  of  Magna 
Graecia  and  Sicily  (as  has  been  already  noticed)  were  as  un- 
practised at  sea  as  the  Libumians  were  expert 

At  the  time  when  the  Corinthians  were  about  to  colonize 
Sicily,  it  was  natural  that  they  should  also  wish  to  plant  a 
settlement  at  Korkyra,  which  was  a  post  of  great  f^^. 
importance  for  facilitating  the  voyage  from  Pelopon-  of  Kofkyra 
nesus  to  Italy,  and  was  farther  convenient  for  traffic  Cormth. 
with  Epirus,  at  that  period  altogether  non-Hellenic.    Their 
choice  of  a  site  was  fully  justified  by  the  prosperity  and  power 
of  the  colony,  which,  however,  though  sometimes  in  combina- 
tion with  the  mother-city,  was  more  frequently  alienated  from 
her  and  hostile,  and  continued  so  throughout  most  part  of  the 
three  centuries  from  700-400  B.C.^     Perhaps  also  Molykreia 
and  Chalkis,'  on  the  south-western  coast  of  iEtolia,  not  far 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  may  have  been  founded 
by  Corinth  at  a  date  hardly  less  early  than  Korkyra. 

It  was  at  Corinth  that  the  earliest  improvements  in  Greek 
ship-building,  and  the  first  construction  of  the  trireme  or  war- 
ship with  a  triple  bank  of  oars,  was  introduced.  It 
was  probably  from  Corinth  that  this  improvement  ofKoA^ 
passed  to  Kork}aa,  as  it  did  to  Samos.  In  early 
times,  the  Korkyraean  navy  was  in  a  condition  to  cope  with 
the  Corinthian  ;  and  the  most  ancient  naval  battle  known  to 
Thucydidfis^  was  one  between  these  two  states,  in  664  B.C. 
As  far  as  we  can  make  out,  it  appears  that  Korkyra  main- 
tained her  independence  not  only  during  the  government  of 
the  Bacchiads  at  Corinth,  but  also  throughout  the  long  reign 
of  the  despot  Kypselus,  and  a  part  of  the  reign  of  his  son 
Periander.  But  towards  the  close  of  this  latter  reign,  we  find 
Korkyra  subject  to  Corinth.  The  barbarous  treatment  in- 
flicted by  Periander,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  his  son,  upon 
300  Korkyraean  youths,  has  already  been  recounted  in  a 
former  chapter.*  After  the  death  of  Periander,  the  island 
seems  to  have  regained  its  independence,  but  we  are  left 
without  any  particulars  respecting  it  from  about  585  B.C  down 
to  the  period  shortly  preceding  the  invasion  of  Greece  by 
Xerxes — nearly  a  century.    At  this  later  epoch  the  Korky- 


'  Herodot  iil  49.  *  Thucyd.  L  108 ;  iil  loa.  •  Thucyd.  u  i^ 

^  Herodot  iil  49-51 ;  see  above,  chap.  ix. 
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raeans  possessed  a  naval  force  hardly  inferior  to  any  state  in 
Greece.  The  expulsion  of  the  Kypselids  from  Corinth,  and 
the  re-establishment  of  the  previous  oligarchy  or  something 
like  ity  does  not  seem  to  have  reconciled  the  Korkyraeans  to 
their  mother-city.  For  it  was  immediately  previous  to  the 
Peloponnesian  war  that  the  Corinthians  preferred  the  bitterest 
complaints  against  them,^  of  setting  at  nought  those  obligations 
which  a  colony  was  generally  understood  to  be  obliged  to 
render.  No  place  of  honour  was  reserved  at  the  public  festivals 
of  Korkyra  for  Corinthian  visitors,  nor  was  it  the  practice  to 
offer  to  the  latter  the  first  taste  of  the  victims  sacrificed — 
observances  which  were  doubtless  respectfully  fulfilled  at 
Ambrakia  and  Leukas.  Nevertheless  the  Korkyraeans  had 
taken  part  conjointly  with  the  Corinthians  in  favour  of  Syra- 
cuse, when  that  city  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  con- 
quered and  enslaved  by  Hippokratfis  *  despot  of  Gela  (about 
492  B.C.) — ^an  incident  showing  that  they  were  not  destitute 
of  generous  sympathy  with  sister  states,  and  leading  us  to 
imagine  that  their  alienation  from  Corinth  was  as  much  the 
fault  of  the  mother-city  as  their  own. 

The  grounds  of  the  quarrel  were,  probably,  jealousies  of 
Relations  trade — especially  trade  with  the  Epirotic  and  lUyrian 
with  Epirus.  tribes,  wherein  both  were  to  a  great  d^jree  rivals. 
Safe  at  home  and  industrious  in  the  culture  of  their  fertile 
island,  the  Korkjrraeans  were  able  to  furnish  wine  and  oil  to 
the  Epirots  on  the  main-land,  in  exchange  for  the  cattle,  sheep, 
hides,  and  wool  of  the  latter — more  easily  and  cheaply  than 
the  Corinthian  merchant  And  for  the  purposes  of  this  trade, 
they  had  possessed  themselves  of  a  Peraea  or  strip  of  the 
main-land  immediately  on  the  other  side  of  the  intervening 
strait,  where  they  fortified  various  posts  for  the  protection  of 
their  property.*  The  Corinthians  were  personally  more  popu- 
lar among  the  Epirots  than  the  Korkyraeans ;  *  but  it  was  not 
until  long  after  the  foundation  of  Korkyra  that  they  established 
Ambraku     their  first  settlement  on  the  main^land — Ambrakia, 

founded  by 

Corinth.  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ambrakiotic  Gulf,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Arachthus.  It  was  during  the  reign  of 
Kypselus,  and  under  the  guidance  of  his  son  Gorgus,  that  this 


1 1?"!?^  '•  ?5-37. 

^  Herodot  vii.  155. 

■  Thucyd.  iii.   85.     These    fortiaca- 


tions  are  probably  alluded  to  also,  i.  45- 
54.  ^  ^f  r&y  iKiiimp  x^pW. 
**  Thucyd.  i.  47. 
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settlement  was  planted,  which  afterwards  became  populous 
and  considerable.  We  know  nothing  respecting  its  growth,  and 
we  hear  only  of  a  despot  named  Periander  as  ruling  in  it, 
probably  related  to  the  despot  of  the  same  name  at  Corinth.^ 
Periander  of  Ambrakia  was  overthrown  by  a  private  conspi- 
racy, provoked  by  his  own  brutality  and  warmly  seconded  by 
the  citizens,  who  lived  constantly  afterwards  under  a  popular 
government^ 

Notwithstanding  the  long-continued  dissensions  between 
Korkyra  and  Corinth,  it  appears  that  four  considerable  settle- 
ments on  this  same  line  of  coast  were  formed  by  the  joint 
enterprise  of  both — Leukas  and  Anaktorium,  to  the  south  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Ambrakiotic  Gulf — and  ApoUonia  j^im  ^^^^ 
and  Epidamnus,  both  in  the  territory  of  the  Illyrians  cSSthLd 
at  some  distance  to  the  north  of  the  Akrokeraunian  ^<"*y~- 
promontory.  In  the  settlement  of  the  two  latter,  the  Korky- 
rseans  seem  to  have  been  the  principals — in  that  of  the  two 
former,  they  were  only  auxiliaries.  It  probably  did  not  suit 
their  policy  to  favour  the  establishment  of  any  new  colony 
on  the  intermediate  coast  opposite  to  their  own  island,  between 
the  promontory  and  the  gulf  above-mentioned  Leukas  and 
Leukas,  Anaktorium,  and  Ambrakia,  are  all  referred  -^'»*'^'o™»™- 
to  the  agency  of  Kypselus  the  Corinthian.  The  tranquillity 
which  Aristotle  ascribes  to  his  reign  may  be  in  part  ascribed 
to  the  new  homes  thus  provided  for  poor  or  discontented  Corin- 
thian citizens.  Leukas  was  situated  near  the  modem  Santa 
Maura:  the  present  island  was  originally  a  peninsula,  and 
continued  to  be  so  until  the  time  of  Thucydidte ;  but  in  the 
succeeding  half-century,  the  Leukadians  cut  through  the  isth- 
mus, and  erected  a  bridge  across  the  narrow  strait  connecting 
them  with  the  main-land.  It  had  been  once  an  Akamanian 
settlement,  named  Epileukadii,  the  inhabitants  of  which  falling 
into  civil  dissension,  invited  looo  Corinthian  settlers  to  join 
them.  .  The  new-comers  choosing  their  opportunity  for  attack, 
slew  or  expelled  those  who  had  invited  them,  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  place  with  its  lands,  and  converted  it  from  an 
Akamanian  village  into  a  Grecian  town.^    Anaktorium  was 


*  Strabo,  vii.  p.  325 ;  x.  p.  452  ; 
Skymn.  Chi.  453 ;  Raoul  Rochette, 
Hist  des  Colon.  Grecq.  voL  iii.  p.  294. 

•  Aiistot  Polit  V.  3,  5  ;  v.  8,  9. 


*  About  Leukas,  see  Strabo,  x.  p. 
452;  Skylax,  p.  34;  Steph.  Byx,  v. 
'LwiKtvKdZioi. 

Strabo  seems  to  ascribe  the  cutting 
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situated  a  short  distance  within  the  mouth  of  the  Ambrakian 
Gulf— founded,  like  Leukas,  upon  Akaraanian  soil  and  with 
a  mixture  of  Akamanian  inhabitants,  by  colonists  under  the 
auspices  of  Kypselus  or  Periander.  In  both  these  establish- 
ments Korkyraean  settlers  participated;^  in  both  also,  the 
usual  religfious  feelings  connected  with  Grecian  emigration 
were  displayed  by  the  neighbourhood  of  a  venerated  temple 
of  Apollo  overlooking  the  sea — ^Apollo  Aktius  near  Anak- 
torium,  and  Apollo  Leukatas  near  Leukas.^ 

Between  these  three  settlements — ^Ambrakia,  Anaktorium, 
and  Leukas — and  the  Akamanian  population  of  the  interior, 
there  were  standing  feelings  of  hostility ;  perhaps  arising  out 
of  the  violence  which  had  marked  the  first  foundation  of 
Leukas.  The  Corinthians,  though  popular  with  the  Epirots, 
had  been  indifferent  or  unsuccessful  in  conciliating  the  Akar- 
nanians.  It  rather  seems  indeed  that  the  Akamanians  were 
averse  to  the  presence  or  neighbourhood  of  any  powerful 
sea-port ;  for  in  spite  of  their  hatred  towards  the  Ambrakiots, 
they  were  more  apprehensive  of  seeing  Ambrakia  in  the  hands 
of  the  Athenians  than  in  that  of  its  own  native  citizens.^ 

The  two  colonies  north  of  the  Akrokeraunian  promontory, 
ApoUonia  and  on  the  coast-land  of  the  lUyrian  tribes — Apol- 
nus.  ^  "  Ionia  and  Epidamnus — ^were  formed  chiefly  by  the 
Korkyraeans,  yet  with  some  aid  and  a  portion  of  the  settlers 
from  Corinth,  as  well  as  from  other  Doric  towns.  Especially 
it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  oekist  was  a  Corinthian  and  a 


throup^h  of  the  isthmus  to  the  original 
colonists.  But  Thucydid^s  speaks  of 
this  isthmus  in  the  plainest  manner  (iii. 
8i),  and  of  the  Connthian  ships  of  war 
as  being  transported  across  it  The 
Dioryktos,  or  intervening  factitious  ca- 
nal, was  always  shallow,  only  deep 
enough  for  boats,  so  that  ships  of  war 
had  still  to  be  carried  across  by  hand  or 
machinery  (Polyb.  v.  5) :  both  Plutarch 
(De  Sert  Num.  Vind.  p.  552)  and  Pliny 
treat  Leukadia  as  having  again  become 
a  peninsula,  from  the  accumulation  of 
sand  (H.  N.  iv.  i) ;  compare  livy, 
Kx>iii.  17. 

Mannert  (Geograph.  der  Gr.  und 
Rom.  Part  viii.  b.  I.  p.  72)  accepts  the 
statement  of  Strabo,  and  thinks  that 
the  Dioryktos  had  already  been  dug 
before  the  time  of  Thucydid^s.  But  it 
seems  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that 


Strabo  was  misinformed  as  to  the  date, 
and  that  the  cut tookplace at  some  time 
between  the  age  of  Thucydid^s  and  that 
of  Skylax. 

Boeckh  (ad  Corp.  Inscriptt.  Gr.  t  L 
p.  58)  and  W.  C.  Miiller  (De  Corcyraeor. 
Republicft,  Gotting.  1835,  P*.  ^^)  ^^g^^ 
witn  Mannert 

>  Skymn.  Chius,  458 ;  Thucyd.  i.  55  ; 
Plutardi,  Themistokias,  c  24. 

•  Thucyd.  i.  46 ;  Strabo,  x.  p.  452. 
Before  220  B.c,  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Aktius,  which  in  the  time  of  Thucydid^ 
belonged  to  Anaktorium,  had  come  to 
belong  to  the  Akamanians ;  it  seems 
also  uat  the  town  itself  had  been 
merged  in  the  Akamanian  league,  for 
Polybius  does  not  mention  it  separately 
(Polyb.  iv.  63). 

»  Thucyd.  iii.  94,  95,  115. 
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Herakleid,  Phallus  the  son  of  Eratokleid^s — for  according  to 
the  usual  practice  of  Greece,  whenever  a  city,  itself  a  colony, 
founded  a  sub-colony,  the  oekist  of  the  latter  was  borrowed 
from  the  mother-city  of  the  former.*  Hence  the  Corinthians 
acquired  a  partial  right  of  control  and  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  Epidamnus,  which  we  shall  find  hereafter  leading  to  im- 
portant practical  consequences.  Epidamnus  (better  known 
under  its  subsequent  name  Dyrrhachium)  was  situated  on  an 
isthmus  on  or  near  the  territory  of  the  Illyrian  tribe  called 
Taulantii,  and  is  said  to  have  been  settled  about  627  B.  C* 
ApoUonia,  of  which  the  god  Apollo  himself  seems  to  have 
been  recognised  as  oekist,'  was  founded  under  similar  circum- 
stances, during  the  reign  of  Periander  of  Corinth,  on  a  maritime 
plain  both  extensive  and  fertile,  near  the  river  A6us,  two  days' 
journey  south  of  Epidamnus. 

Both  the  one  and  the  other  of  these  two  cities  seem  to  have 
flourished,  and  to  have  received  accession  of  inhabitants  from 
Triphylia  in  Peloponnesus,  when  that  country  was  subdued  by 
the  Eleians.  Respecting  Epidamnus,  especially,  we  are  told 
that  it  acquired  great  wealth  and  population  during  the  century 
preceding  the  Peloponnesian  war.^  A  few  allusions  which  we 
find  in  Aristotle,  too  brief  to  afford  much  instruction,  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  the  governments  of  both  began  by  being 
close  oligarchies  under  the  management  of  the  primitive 
leaders  of  the  colony — that  in  Epidamnus,  the  artisans  and 
tradesmen  in  the  town  were  considered  in  the  light  of  slaves 
belonging  to  the  public — ^but  that  in  process  of  time  (seemingly 
somewhat  before  the  Peloponnesian  war)  intestine  dissensions 
broke  up  this  oligarchy,*  substituted  a  periodical  senate,  with 


'  Thucyd.  i.  24-26. 

*  The  rhetor  Aristeid^s  pays  a  similar 
compliment  to  Kyzikus,  in  his  Pane- 
gyiical  Address  at  that  city — the  god 
Apollo  had  founded  it  personally  and 
directly  himself,  not  through  any  hu- 
man oekist,  as  was  the  case  with  other 
colonies  (Aristeid^s,  A6yos  wtpl  Kv^fcov, 
Or.  xvi.  p.  414  ;  vol.  i.  p.  384,  Dindorf). 

•  Thucyd.  i.  24.  iyty^ro  firydKri  itol 
woKvdy0fHtxos  ;  Strabo,  vii.  p.  316,  viii. 
p.  357  :  Steph.  Byz.  v.  *A»oAX«Wo ; 
Plutarch,  De  Serft  Numin.  Vind.  p.  553  ; 
Pausan.  ▼.  22,  2. 

Resi>ecting  the  plain  near  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Apollonia,  Colonel  Leake  ob- 


serves :  **  The  cultivation  of  this  noble 
plain,  capable  of  supplying  grain  to  all 
Illyria  and  Epirus,  with  an  abundance 
of  other  productions,  is  confined  to  a 
few  patches  of  maize  near  the  villa^s  " 
(Travels  in  Northern  Greece,  vol.  1.  ch. 
vii^.  367).    Compare  c  ii.  p.  70. 

Tne  country  surrounding  Durazzo 
(the  ancient  Epidamnus)  is  described 
by  another  excellent  observer  as  highly 
attractive,  though  now  unhealthv.  See 
the  valuable  topographical  work,  'Al- 
banien,  Rumehen,  ■  und  die  Oesterrei- 
chisch-montencCTinische  Granze'  von 
Dr.  Joseph  Miiller  (Prag.  1844),  p.  62. 

*  Thucyd.  i.  25  •  Aristot.  Polit.  il 
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occasional  public  assemblies,  in  place  of  the  permanent  phy- 
larchs  or  chiefs  of  tribes,  and  thus  introduced  a  form  more  or 
less  democratical,  yet  still  retaining  the  original  single-headed 
archon.  The  Epidamnian  govemme.nt  was  liberal  in  the 
admission  of  metics  or  resident  aliens — a  fact  which  renders 
it  probable  that  the  allied  public  slavery  of  artisans  in  that 
town  was  a  status  carrying  with  it  none  of  the  hardships  of 
actual  slavery.  It  was  through  an  authorised  selling  agents 
or  PoWtte,  that  all  traffic  between  Epidamnus  and  the  neigh- 
bouring Illyrians  was  carried  on — individual  dealing  with  them 
being  interdicted.^  ApoUonia  was  in  one  respect  pointedly 
distinguished  from  Epidamnus,  since  she  excluded  metics  or 
resident  strangers  with  a  degree  of  rigour  hardly  inferior 
to  Sparta.  These  few  facts  are  all  that  we  are  permitted  to 
hear  respecting  colonies  both  important  in  themselves  and 
interesting  as  they  brought  the  Greeks  into  connexion  with 
distant  people  and  r^ions. 

The  six  colonies  just  named — Korkyra,  Ambrakia,  Anak- 
torium,  Leukas,  ApoUonia,  and  Epidamnus — ^form  an  aggregate 
lying  apart  from  the  Hellenic  name  and  connected  with  each 
other,  though  not  always  maintained  in  harmony,  by  analogy 
Rdatkms  of  racc  and  position,  as  well  as  by  their  common  ori- 
thcse  gfinal  from  Corinth.    That  the  commerce  which  the 

Commwcc.  Corinthian  merchants  carried  on  with  them,  and 
through  them  with  the  tribes  in  the  interior,  was  lucrative,  we 
can  have  no  doubt :  and  Leukas  and  Ambrakia  continued  for 
a  long  time  to  be  not  merely  faithful  allies,  but  servile  imitators, 
of  their  mother-city.  The  commerce  of  Korkyra  is  also  repre- 
sented as  very  extensive,  and  carried  even  to  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Ionic  Gulf.  It  would  seem  that  they  were 
the  first  Greeks  to  open  a  trade  and  to  establish  various  settle- 
ments on  the  Illyrian  and  Dalmatian  coasts,  as  the  Phokaeans 
were  the  first  to  carry  their  traffic  along  the  Adriatic  coast  of 
Italy.  The  jars  and  pottery  of  Korkyra  enjoyed  great  repu- 
tation throughout  all  parts  of  the  Gulf.*    The  general  trade 

4,  13;  iiL  II,  I;  iv.  3,  8;  v.  I,  6;  v. 

3t4- 
The  allusions  of  the  philosopher  are 

so  brief,  as  to  convey  little  or  no  know- 
ledge :  see  O.  MiiUer,  Dorians,  b.  iii.  9, 
6 ;  Tittmann,  Griech.  Staatsverfass.  p. 
491. 


'  Plutarch,  Qusest  Grsec.  p.  297.  c  29 ; 
iElian,  V.  H.  xiii.  16. 

«  W.  C.  Miiller,  De  Corcyraeor.  Re- 
pub,  ch.  3.  p.  6(>-62  ;  Aristot.  Mirab. 
Ausc.  c.  IQ4 :  Hesychius,  v.  Kcpicupcuoi 
iifi^pus ;  Herodot  i.  145. 

The  story  given  in  the  above  passage 
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of  the  island,  and  the  encouragement  for  its  shipping,  must 
probably  have  been  greater  during  the  sixth  century  B.  c, 
while  the  cities  of  Magna  Graecia  were  at  the  maximum  of 
their  prosperity,  than  in  the  ensuing  century  when  they  had 
comparatively  declined  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  visitors 
and  presents  to  the  oracle  of  Dodona  in  Epirus,  which  was 
distant  two  days'  journey  on  landing  from  Korkyra,  and  the 
importance  of  which  was  most  sensible  during  the  earlier 
periods  of  Grecian  history,  contributed  to  swell  the  traffic  of 
the  Korkyraeans. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  monetary  system  established 
at  Korkyra  was  thoroughly  Grecian  and  Corinthian,  graduated 
on  the  usual  scale  of  obols,  drachms,  minae,  and  talents,  without 
including  any  of  those  native  Italian  or  Sicilian  elements 
which  were  adopted  by  the  cities  in  Magna  Graecia  and  Sicily. 
The  type  of  the  Corinthian  coins  seems  also  to  have  passed  to 
those  of  Leukas  and  Ambrakia.^ 

Of  the  islands  of  Zakynthus  and  Kephallenia  (Zante  and 
Cephalonia)  we  hear  very  little :  of  Ithaka,  so  interesting  from 
the  story  of  the  Odyssey,  we  have  no  historical  information  at 
all.  The  inhabitants  of  Zakynthus  were  Achaeans  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus :  Kephallenia  was  distributed  among  four  separate 
city-governments.*  Neither  of  these  islands  plays  any  part  in 
Grecian  history  until  the  time  of  the  maritime  empire  of 
Athens,  after  the  Persian  war. 


of  the  Pseudo- Aristotle  is  to  be  taken 
in  connection  with  the  succeeding 
chapter  of  the  same  work  (105),  wherein 
the  statement  (largely  credited  in  an- 
tiquity) is  given  that  the  river  Danube 
forkedj  at  a  certain  point  of  its  course 
into  two  streams,  one  flowing  into  the 


Adriatic,  the  other  into  the  Euxine. 

^  See  the  Inscriptions  No.  1838 
and  No.  1845,  in  the  collection  of 
Boeckh,  and  Boeckh's  Metrolo^e,  vii. 
8.  p.  97.  Respecting  the  Conndiian 
coinage  our  information  is  confused  and 
imperfect  *  Thucyd.  ii.  30-66. 
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Some  notice  must  be  taken  of  those  barbarous  or  non-Hellenic 
nations  who  formed  the  immediate  neighbours  of  Hellas,  west 
of  the  range  of  Pindus,  and  north  of  that  range  which  connects 
Pindus  with  Olympus — as  well  as  of  those  other  tribes  who, 
though  lying  more  remote  from  Hellas  proper,  were  yet 
brought  into  relations  of  traffic  or  hostility  with  die  Hellenic 
colonies. 

Between  the  Greeks  and  these  foreign  neighbours,  the 
/^jiaxnti'  Akamanians,  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken  briefly 
''**°*-  (see  above,   Chap.   HI.),  form  the  proper  link  of 

transition.  They  occupied  the  territory  between  the  river 
Achel6us,  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  the  Ambrakian  Gulf:  they 
were  Greeks,  and  admitted  as  such  to  contend  at  the  Pan- 
Hellenic  games,^  yet  they  were  also  closely  connected  with 
the  Amphilochi  and  Agraei,  who  were  not  Greeks.  In  manners, 
sentiments,  and  intelligence,  they  were  half-Hellenic  and  half- 
Epirotic — like  the  iEtolians  and  the  Ozolian  Lokrians.  Even 
down  to  the  time  of  Thucydidfes,  these  nations  were  subdivided 
into  numerous  petty  communities,  lived  in  unfortified  villages, 
were  frequently  in  the  habit  of  plundering  each  other,  and 
never  permitted  themselves  to  be  unarmed  :  in  case  of  attack, 
they  withdrew  their  families  and  their  scanty  stock,  chiefly 
cattle,  to  the  shelter  of  difficult  mountains  or  marshes.  They 
were  for  the  most  part  light-armed,  few  among  them  being 
trained  to  the  panoply  of  the  Grecian  hoplite ;  but  they  were 
both  brave  and  skilful  in  their  own  mode  of  warfare,  and  the 
sling  in  the  hands  of  the  Akamanian  was  a  weapon  of  for- 
midable efficiency.* 

fJotwithstanding  this  state  of  disunion  and  insecurity,  how- 
ever, the  Akamapians  maintained  a  loose  political  league 


^  See  Aristot  Fragm.  wtpl  OoXtrcidi',  ed.  Neumann;  Fragm.  2.  *Axaprdimp 
wokirtla.  *  PoUux.  i.  150;  Thucyd.  u.  81. 
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among  themselves.  A  hill  near  the  Amphilochian  Argos,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Ambrakian  Gulf,  had  been  fortified  to  serve 
as  a  judgement-seat  or  place  of  meeting  for  the  settlement  of 
disputes.  And  it  seems  that  both  Stratus  and  CEniadae  had 
become  fortified  in  some  measure  towards  the  commencement 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  former,  the  most  considerable 
township  in  Akamania,  was  situated  on  the  Achel6us,  rather 
high  up  its  course — the  latter  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  was  rendered  difficult  of  approach  by  its  inundations.^ 
Astakus,  Solium,  Palaerus,  and  Alyzia,  lay  on  or  near  the 
coast  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  between  CEniadse  and  Leukas : 
Phytia,  Koronta,  Mede6n,  Limnaea,  and  Thyrium,  were  be- 
tween the  southern  shore  of  the  Ambrakian  Gulf  and  the  river 
Acheldus. 

The  Akamanians  appear  to  have  produced  many  prophets. 
They  traced  up  their  mythical  ancestry,  as  well  as  Their  aodai 
that  of  their  neighbours  the  Amphilochians,  to  the  condSion. 
most  renowned  prophetic  family  among  the  Grecian  heroes — 
Amphiaraus,  with  his  sons  Alkmae6n  and  Amphilochus: 
Akaman,  the  eponymous  hero  of  the  nation,  and  other  epony- 
mous heroes  of  the  separate  towns,  were  supposed  to  be  the 
sons  of  Alkmae6n.*  They  are  spoken  of,  together  with  the 
iEtolians,  as  mere  rude  shepherds  by  the  lyric  poet  Alkman, 
and  so  they  seem  to  have  continued  with  little  alteration  until 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  we  hear  of 
them,  for  the  first  time,  as  allies  of  Athens  and  as  bitter 
enemies  of  the  Corinthian  colonies  on  their  coast  The  con- 
tact of  those  colonies,  however,  and  the  large  spread  of 
Akamanian  accessible  coast,  could  not  fail  to  produce  some 
effect  in  socialising  and  improving  the  people.  And  it  is 
probable  that  this  effect  would  have  been  more  sensibly  felt, 
had  not  the  Akamanians  been  kept  back  by  the  fatal  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  iEtolians,  with  whom  they  were  in  perpetual 
feud — a  people  the  most  unprincipled  and  unimprovable  of 
all  who  bore  the  Hellenic  name,  and  whose  habitual  faithless- 


*  Thttcyd.  iL  102 ;  iii.  105. 

•  Thucyd.  ii.  68-102 ;  Stephan.  Byz. 
V.  ♦oItuu.  See  ^e  discussion  in  Strabo 
(x.  p.  462),  whether  the  Akamanians 
did,  or  did  not,  take  part  in  the  expedi- 
tion against  Troy ;  Ephorus  maintaining 


the  negative  and  stringing  together  a 
plausible  narrative  to  explain  wHy  they 
did  not  The  time  came  when  the 
Akamanians  gained  credit  with  Rome 
for  this  supposed  absence  of  their  an- 
cestors. 
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ness  stood  in  marked  contrast  with  the  rectitude  and  stead- 
fastness of  the  Akarnanian  character.^  It  was  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  Akamanians  against  these  rapacious  neigh- 
bours that  the  Macedonian  Kassander  urged  them  to  consoli- 
date their  numerous  small  townships  into  a  few  considerable 
cities.  Partially  at  least  the  recommendation  was  carried 
into  effect,  so  as  to  aggrandise  Stratus  and  one  or  two  other 
towns.  But  in  the  succeeding  century,  the  town  of  Leukas 
seems  to  lose  its  original  position  as  a  separate  Corinthian 
colony,  and  to  pass  into  that  of  chief  city  of  Akamania,* 
which  it  lost  only  by  the  sentence  of  the  Roman  conquerors. 

Passing  over  the  borders  of  Akamania,  we  find  small 
Epirote--  nations  or  tribes  not  considered  as  Greeks,  but 
different  kuowu,  from  the  fourth  century  B.C.  downwards, 
little  or  no  undcr  the  common  name  of  Epirots.  This  word 
dred!  "^  signifies  properly,  inhabitants  of  a  continent  as  op- 
posed to  those  of  an  island  or  a  peninsula.  It  came  only 
gradually  to  be  applied  by  the  Greeks  as  their  comprehensive 
denomination  to  designate  all  those  diverse  tribes,  between 
the  Ambrakian  Gulf  on  the  south  and  west,  Pindus  on  the 
east,  and  the  Illyrians  and  Macedonians  to  the  north  and 
north-east.  Of  these  Epirots,  the  principal  were — ^the  Chao- 
nians,  Thesprotians,  Kassdpians,  and  Molossians,^  who  occu- 
pied the  country  inland  as  well  as  maritime  along  the  Ionian 
Sea  from  the  Akrokeraunian  mountains  to  the  borders  of 
Ambrakia  in  the  interior  of  the  Aitibrakian  Gulf.  The 
Agraeans  and  Amphilochians  dwelt  eastward  of  the  last- 
mentioned  gulf,  bordering  upon  Akamania  :  the  Athamines, 
the  Tymphaeans,  and  the  Talares  lived  along  the  western 
skirts  and  high  range  of  Pindus.  Among  these  various  tribes 
it  is  difficult  to  discriminate  the  semi-Hellenic  from  the  non- 
Hellenic  ;  for  Herodotus  considers  both  Molossians  and 
Thesprotians  as  Hellenic — and  the  oracle  of  D6d6na,  as  well 
as  the  Nekyomanteion  (or  holy  cavern  for  evoking  the  dead) 
of  Acheron,  were  both  in  the  territory  of  the  Thesprotians, 
and  both  (in  the  time  of  the  historian)  Hellenic.  Thucydid^s, 
on  the  other  hand,  treats  both  Molossians  and  Thesprotians 
as  barbaric,  and  Strabo  says  the  same  respecting  the  Atha- 


*  Polyb.  iv.  30 ;  compare  also  ix.  4a 

*  DicHclor.  xix.  67  ;  Livy,  xxxiii.*  16-17  >  ^^^^  S'* 


•  Skylax.  c.  28-32. 
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m&nes,  whom  Plato  numbers  as  Hellenic.*  As  the  Epirots 
were  confounded  with  the  Hellenic  communities  towards  the 
south,  so  they  become  blended  with  the  Macedonian  and 
Illyrian  tribes  towards  the  north.  The  Macedonian  Oresta, 
north  of  the  Cambunian  mountains  and  east  of  Pindus,  are 
called  by  Hekataeus  a  Molossian  tribe;  and  Strabo  even 
extends  the  designation  Epirots  to  the  Illyrian  Paroraei  and 
Atintines,  west  of  Pindus,  nearly  on  the  same  parallel  of 
latitude  with  the  Orestae.*  It  must  be  remembered  (as  ob- 
served above),  that  while  the  designations  Illyrians  and 
Macedonians  are  properly  ethnical,  given  to  denote  analogies 
of  language,  habits,  feeling,  and  supposed  origin,  and  probably 
acknowledged  by  the  people  themselves — the  name  Epirots 
belongs  to  the  Greek  language,  is  given  by  Greeks  alone,  and 
marks  nothing  except  residence  on  a  particular  portion  of  the 
continent  Theopompus  (about  340  B.C.)  reckoned  fourteen 
distinct  Epirotic  nations,  among  whom  the  Molossians  and 
Chaonians  were  the  principal.  It  is  possible  that  some  of 
these  may  have  been  semi-IUyrian,  others  semi-Macedonian, 
though  all  were  comprised  by  him  under  the  common  name 
Epirots.* 

Of  these  various  tribes,  who  dwelt  between  the  Akrokerau- 
nian  promontory  and  the  Ambrakian  Gulf,  some  at  some  of 
least  appear  to  have  been  of  ethnical  kindred  with  ethnkaUy 
portions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Southern  Italy.  There  S"h  those 
were  Chaonians  on  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum  before  the  itaiy."  *" 
arrival  of  the  Greek  settlers,  as  well  as  in  Epirus.    Though 
we  do  not  find  the  name  Thesprotians  in  Italy,  we  find  there 
a  town  named  Pandosia  and  a  river  named  Acheron,  the 
same  as  among  the  Epirotic  Thesprotians :  the  ubiquitous 
name  Pelasgian  is  connected  both  with  one  and  with  the 
other.    This  ethnical  affinity,  remote  or  near,  between  CEno- 


»  Herodot  ii.  56,  v.  127  ;  Thucyd.  iL 
80  ;  Plato,  Minos,  p.  315.  The  Chao- 
nians and  Thesprotians  were  separated 
by  the  river  Thyamis  (now  Kalamas) — 
TTiucyd.  i.  46  ;  Stephanus  Byz.  v.  Tpoia, 

*  Hekataens,  Fr.  77,  ed.  Klauscn ; 
Strabo,  vii.  p.  326;  Appian,  Illyric 
c  7.  In  the  time  of  Thucydid^s  the 
Molossi  and  the  Atintines  were  under 
the  same  king  (ii.  80).  The  name 
*Hirci^^cu,    with    Thucydid^s,    means 


only  inhabitants  of  a  continent — ol  ra^ 
^fipdroi  (i.  47 ;  iL  8o)  includes  iEto* 
lians  and  Akamanians  (iiL  94-95),  and 
is  applied  to  inhabitants  of  Thrace  (iv. 
105). 

Epirus  is  used  in  its  special  sense  to 
des^[nate  the  territory  west  of  Pindus, 
by  Xenophon,  Hellen.  vL  i,  7. 

Compare  Mannert,  Gecjgraphie  der 
Griech.  und  Romer,  part  viL  book  2. 
p.  283.  •  Strabo,  vii.  p.  324. 
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trians  and  Epirots,  which  we  must  accept  as  a  fact  without 
being  able  to  follow  it  into  detail,  consists  at  the  same  time 
with  the  circumstance — that  both  seem  to  have  been  suscep- 
tible of  Hellenic  influences  to  an  unusual  d^^ee,  and  to  have 
been  moulded,  with  comparatively  little  difficulty,  into  an 
imperfect  Hellenism,  like  that  of  the  iEtolians  and  Akama- 
nians.  The  Thesprotian  conquerors  of  Thessaly  passed  in 
this  manner  into  Thessalian  Greeks.  The  Amphilochians  who 
inhabited  Argos  on  the  Ambrakian  Gulf  were  hellenised  by 
the  reception  of  Greeks  from  Ambrakia,  though  the  Amphi- 
lochians situated  without  the  city  still  remained  barbarous  in 
the  time  of  Thucydid^s:*  a  century  afterwards,  probably, 
they  would  be  hellenised  like  the  rest  by  a  longer  continu- 
ance of  the  same  influences — as  happened  with  the  Sikels  in 
Sicily. 

To  assign  the  names  and  exact  boundaries  of  the  different 
Others,  with  tribes  inhabiting  Epirus  as  they  stood  in  the  seventh 
S;^^j!S^  and  sixth  centuries  B.C.,  at  the  time  when  the  western 
^bic  to  stream  of  Grecian  colonisation  was  going  on,  and 
boundaries,  ^hcn  the  uewly-estabHshed  Ambrakiots  must  have 
been  engaged  in  subjugating  or  expelling  the  prior  occupants 
of  their  valuable  site — is  out  of  our  power.  We  have  no 
information  prior  to  Herodotus  and  Thucydidfes,  and  that 
which  they  tell  us  cannot  be  safely  applied  to  a  time  either 
much  earlier  or  much  later  than  their  own.  That  there  was 
great  analogy  between  the  inland  Macedonians  and  the 
Epirots,  from  Mount  Bermius  across  the  continent  to  the 
coast  opposite  Korkyra,  in  military  equipment,  in  the  fashion 
of  cutting  the  hair,  and  in  speech,  we  are  apprised  by  a 
valuable  passage  of  Strabo  ;  who  farther  tells  us  tiiat  many  of 
the  tribes  spoke  two  different  languages^ — a  fact  which  at 
least  proves  very  close  intercommunion,  if  not  a  double  origin 
and  incorporation.  Wars  or  voluntary  secessions  and  new 
alliances  would  alter  the  boundaries  and  relative  situation  of 
the  various  tribes.      And  this  would  be  the  more  easily 


»  Thucyd.  ii.  68. 

*  Stralx),  vu.  p.  324.  In  these  same 
regions,  under  the  Turkish  government 
of  the  present  day,  such  ,is  the  mixture 
and  intercourse  of  Greeks,  Albanians, 
Bulgaric  Sdavonians,  Wallachians  and 


Turks,  that  most  of  the  natives  find 
themselves  under  the  necessity  of  ac- 
quiring two,  sometimes  three,  lan- 
guages: see  Dr.  Grisebach,  Reise  durch 
Rumelien  und  nach  Brussa,  ch.  xii.  voL 
ii.  p.  68. 
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effected,  as  all  Epirus,  even  in  the  fourth  century  B.C,  was 
parcelled  out  among  an  aggregate  of  villages,  without  any 
gfreat  central  cities :  so  that  the  severance  of  a  vil-  Territory 
lage  from  the  Molossian  union,  and  its  junction  with  2to^iiS«t 
the  Thesprotian  (abstracting  from  the  feelings  with  52Sbte°*^ 
which  it  might  be  connected),  would  make  little  *^'*^ 
practical  difference  in    its  condition    or  proceedings.     The 
gradual  increase  of  Hellenic  influence  tended  partially  to  cen- 
tralise this  political  dispersion,  enlarging  some  of  the  villages 
into  small  towns  by  the  incorporation  of  some  of  their  neigh- 
bours ;  and  in  this  way  probably  were  formed  the  seventy 
Epirotic  cities  which  were  destroyed  and  given  up  to  plunder 
on  the  same  day,  by  Paulus  Emilius  and  the  Roman  senate. 
The  Thesprotian  Ephyr^  is  called  a  city  even  by  Thucydidfis.* 
Nevertheless  the  situation  was  unfavourable  to  the  formation 
of  considerable  cities,  either  on  the  coast  or  in  the  interior, 
since  the  physical  character  of  the  territory  is  an  exaggeration 
of  that  of  Greece — almost  throughout,  wild,  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous.   The  valleys  and  low  grounds,  though  frequent,  are 
never  extensive — ^while  the  soil  is  rarely  suited,  in  any  con- 
tinuous spaces,  for  the  cultivation  of  com ;  insomuch  that  the 
flour  for  the  consumption  of  Janina,  at  the  present  day,  is 
transported  from  Thessaly  over  the  lofty  ridge  of  Pindus  by 
means  of  asses  and  mules  ;^  while  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  brought  from  Arta,  the  territory  of  Ambrakia.     Epirus  is 
essentially  a  pastoral  country :  its  cattle  as  well  as  its  shep- 
herds and  shepherd's  dogs  were  celebrated  throughout  all 
antiquity;  and  its  population  then,  as  now,  found  divided 
village  residence  the  most  suitable  to  their  means  and  occu- 
pations.    In  spite  of  this  natural  tendency,  however,  Hellenic 
influences  were  to  a  certain  extent  eflicacious,  and  it  is  to 
them  that  we  are  to  ascribe  the  formation  of  towns  like 
Phoenikfi — an  inland  city  a  few  miles  removed  from  the  sea, 
in  a  latitude  somewhat  north  of  the  northernmost  point  of 
Korkyra,  which  Polybius  notices  as  the  most  flourishing^  of 


'   Livy,   xlv.    34 ;    Thucyd.  i.    47.  ch.  xxxviiL  voL  iv.  pp.  207,  210,  233  : 

Phanotd,  in  the  more    northerly  part  ch.  ix.  vol.  L  p.  411  ;  Cyprien  Robert, 

of  Epirus,  is  called  only  a  casieltum^  Les  Slaves  de  Turquie,  book  iv.  ch.  2. 

though  it  was  an  important  military  Bov/S^ou    wp&pts    ^i^X"*^  —  Pindar, 

post  (Livy,  xliii.  21).  Nem.  iv.  81  ;  Caesar,  Bell.  Civil  iii.  47. 

•  Leake's  Travels  in  Northern  Greece,  *  Polybius,  ii.  5,  8. 
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the  Epirotic  cities  at  the  time  when  it  was  plundered  by  the 
Illyrians  in  230  B.C.  Passardn,  the  ancient  spot  where  the 
Molossian  kings  were  accustomed  on  their  accession  to  take 
their  coronation-oath,  had  grown  into  a  considerable  town,  in 
this  last  century  before  the  Roman  conquest ;  while  Tekmdn, 
Phylak6,  and  Horreum  also  become  known  to  us  at  the  same 
period.^  But  the  most  important  step  which  those  kings  made 
towards  agg^ndisement,  was  the  acquisition  of  the  Greek 
city  of  Ambrakia,  which  became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Pyrrhus,  and  thus  gave  to  him  the  only  site  suitable  for  a 
concentrated  population  which  the  country  afforded 

If  we  follow  the  coast  of  Epirus  from  the  entrance  of  the 
Coast  of  Ambrakian  Gulf  northward  to  the  Akrokeraunian 
oSlf^ing  to  promontory,  we  shall  find  it  discouraging  to  Grecian 
lonisatio^  colonisation.  There  are  none  of  those  extensive 
maritime  plains  which  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum  exhibits  on  its 
coast,  and  which  sustained  the  grandeur  of  Sybaris  and 
Krotdn.  Throughout  the  whole  extent,  the  mountain-region, 
abrupt  and  affording  little  cultivable  soil,  approaches  near  to 
the  sea ;  *  and  the  level  ground,  wherever  it  exists,  must  be 
commanded  and  possessed  (as  it  is  now)  by  villagers  on  hill- 
sites,  always  difficult  of  attack  and  often  inexpugnable.  From 
hence,  and  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Korkyra — herself  well 
situated  for  traffic  with  Epirus,  and  jealous  of  neighbouring 
rivals — ^we  may  understand  why  the  Grecian  emigrants  omitted 
this  unprofitable  tract,  and  passed  on  either  northward  to  the 
maritime  plains  of  Illyria,  or  westward  to  Italy.  In  the  time 
of  Herodotus  and  Thucydidfes,  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
Hellenic  settlement  between  Ambrakia  and  ApoUonia.  The 
harbour  called  Glykys  Limfin,  with  the  neighbouring  valley 
and  plain,  the  most  considerable  in  Epirus  next  to  that  of 
Ambrakia,  near  the  junction  of  the  lake  and  river  of  Acheron 
with  the  sea — ^were  possessed  by  the  Thesprotian  town  of 
Ephyrfi,  situated  on  a  neighbouring  eminence ;  perhaps  also 
in  part  by  the  ancient  Thesprotian  town  of  Pandosia,  so 
pointedly  connected,  both  in  Italy  and  Epirus,  with  the  river 
Acheron.'    Amidst  the  almost  inexpugnable  mountains  and 


*  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  c.  L;  Livy,  xlv. 
26. 

'  See  the  description  of  the  geogra- 
phical features  of  Epirus  in  Bou^  La 


Turquie  en  Europe,  Geographic  G^n^- 
rale,  voL  L  p.  57. 

•  See  the  account  of  this  territory  in 
Colonel  Leake's  Travels  in  Northern 
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gorges  which  mark  the  course  of  that  Thesprotian  river, 
was  situated  the  memorable  recent  community  of  Suli,  which 
held  in  dependence  many  surrounding  villages  in  the  lower 
grounds  and  in  the  plain — ^the  counterpart  of  primitive  Epi- 
rotic  rulers  in  situation,  in  fierceness,  and  in  indolence,  but  far 
superior  to  them  in  energetic  bravery  and  endurance.  It  ap- 
pears that  after  the  time  of  Thucydidfis,  certain  Greek  settlers 
must  have  found  admission  into  the  Epirotic  towns  in  this 
r^on.  For  D6mosthen6s  ^  mentions  Pandosia,  Buchetia,  and 
Elaea,  as  settlements  from  Elis,  which  Philip  of  Macedon  con- 
quered and  handed  over  to  his  brother-in-law  the  king  of  the 
Molossian  Epirots;  and  Strabo  tells  us  that  the  name  of 
Ephyrfi  had  been  changed  to  Kichyrus,  which  appears  to  im- 
ply an  accession  of  new  inhabitants. 

Both  the  Chaonians  and  Thesprotians  appear,  in  the  time 
of  Thucydidfis,  as  having  no  kings :  there  was  a  privileged 
kingly  race,  but  the  presiding  chief  was  changed  from  year  to 
year.  The  Molossians,  however,  had  a  line  of  kings.  Some  e™- 
succeeding  from  father  to  son,  which  professed  to  spvemed  by 
trace  its  descent  through  fifteen  generations  down-  not, 
ward,  from  Achilles  and  Neoptolemus  to  Tharypas  about  the 
year  400  B.a  :  thus  forming  a  scion  of  the  great  iEakid  race. 
Admfitus,  the  Molossian  king  to  whom  Themistoklfis  presented 
himself  as  a  suppliant,  appears  to  have  lived  in  the  simplicity 
of  an  inland  village  chief.  But  Arrybas,  his  son  or  grandson, 
is  said  to  have  been  educated  at  Athens,  and  to  have  intro- 
duced improved  social  regularity  into  his  native  country : 
while  the  subsequent  kings  both  imitated  tlie  ambition  and 
received  the  aid  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  extending  their  domi- 
nion *  over  a  large  portion  of  the  other  Epirots.     Even  in  the 


Greece,  voL  L  ch.  v. ;  his  journey  from 
Janina,  through  the  district  of  Suli  and 
the  course  of  Acheron,  to  the  plain  of 
Glykv  and  the  Acherusian  lake  and 
marshes  near  the  sea.  Compare  also 
voL  iv.  ch.  xxxv.  p.  73. 

"To  thoi  ancient  sites  (observes 
Colonel  Leake)  which  are  so  numerous 
in  Uie  great  valleys  watered  by  the 
Lower  Acheron,  the  Lower  Thyamis, 
and  their  tributaries,  it  is  a  mortifying 
disappointment  to  the  geographer  not 
to  be  able  to  apply  a  single  name  with 
absolute  certainty.'* 


The  number  of  these  sites  affords  one 
among  many  presumptions  that  each 
must  have  been  individually  incon- 
siderable. 

*  D6mosthen6s,  De  Haloneso,  ch.  7, 
p.  S4  R  ;  Strabo,  vii.  p.  324. 

•  Skyhuc,  c  33 ;  Fausanias,  I  1 1  ; 
Justin,  xvii.  6. 

That  the  Arrhybas  of  Justin  is  the 
same  as  the  Tharypas  of  Pausanias — 
perhaps  also  the  same  as  Tharyps  in 
Thucydides,  who  was  a  minor  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war — 
seems  probable. 

Q  2 
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time  of  Skylax,  tliey  covered  a  large  inland  territory,  though 
their  portion  of  sea-coast  was  confined  From  the  narrative 
of  Thucydidfis,  we  gather  that  all  the  Epirots,  though  held 
together  by  no  political  union,  were  yet  willing  enough  to  com- 
bine for  purposes  of  aggression  and  plunder.  The  Chaonians 
enjoyed  a  higher  military  reputation  than  the  rest  But  the 
account  which  Thucydidfis  gfives  of  their  expedition  against 
Akamania  exhibits  a  blind,  reckless,  boastful  impetuosity, 
which  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  methodical  and  orderly 
march  of  their  Greek  allies  and  companions.^ 

To  collect  the  few  particulars  known,  respecting  these  ruder 
communities  adjacent  to  Greece,  is  a  task  indispensable  for 
the  just  comprehension  of  the  Grecian  world,  and  for  the 
appreciation  of  the  Greeks  themselves  by  comparison  or  con- 
trast with  their  contemporaries.  Indispensable  as  it  is,  how- 
ever, it  can  hardly  be  rendered  in  itself  interesting  to  the 
reader,  whose  patience  I  have  to  bespeak  by  assuring  him 
that  the  facts  hereafter  to  be  recounted  of  Grecian  history 
would  be  only  half  understood  without  this  preliminary  sur- 
vey of  the  lands  around 


"  Thuqrd.  ii-  8i. 
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ILLYRIANS^  MACEDONIANS^  PiEONIANS. 

Northward  of  the  tribes  called  Epirotic  lay  those  more 
numerous  and  widely  extended  tribes  who  bore  the  Deferent 
general  name  of  lUyrians,  bounded  on  the  west  by  lyrians. 
the  Adriatic,  on  the  east  by  the  mountain-range  of  Skardus, 
the  northern  continuation  of  Pindus,  and  thus  covering  what 
is  now  called  Middle  and  Upper  Albania,  together  with  the 
more  northerly  mountains  of  Montenegro,  Herz^ovina,  and 
Bosnia.  Their  limits  to  the  north  and  north-east  cannot  be 
assigned.  But  the  Dardani  and  Autariat^  must  have  reached 
to  the  north-east  of  Skardus  and  even  east  of  the  Servian 
plain  of  Kossovo;  while  along  the  Adriatic  coast,  Skylax 
extends  the  race  so  far  northward  as  to  include  Dalmatia, 
treating  the  Libumians  and  Istrians  beyond  them  as  not 
Illyrian  :  yet  Appian  and  others  consider  the  Liburnians  and 
Istrians  as  Illyrian,  and  Herodotus  even  includes  under  that 
name  the  Eneti  or  Veneti  at  the  extremity  of  the  Adriatic 
Gulf*    The  Bulini,  according  to  Skylax,  were  the  northem- 


*  Herod.  L  196  5  Skylax,  c  19-37 ;  !  emphatically  noticed  by  Bou^  himself 

Appian,  Dlyric  c  2,  4,  8.  1  (see  his  Critique  des  Cartes  de  la  Tor- 

The  geography  of  the  countries  occu-    quie  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Vo3rage) 

£ied  in  ancient  times  by  the  Illyrians,  — by  Paul  Joseph  Schaffarik,  the  learned 
lacedonians,  Paeonians,  Thradans,  &c,  1  historian  of  the  Sclavonic  race,  in  the 
and  now  possessed  by  a  great  diversity  {  preface  attached  bv  him  to  Dr.  Joseph 
of  races,  among  whom  the  Turks  and  :  Miiller's  Topographical  Account  of  Al- 
Albanians  retain  the  primitive  barbarism    bania — and  by  Grisebach,  who  in  his 


without  mitigation,  is  still  very  imper- 
fectly understood  ;  though  the  re- 
searches of  Colonel  Leake,  of  Bou^,  of 
Grisebach,  and  others  (especially  the 
valuable  travels  of  the  latter),  have  of 
late  thrown  much  light  upon  it  How 
much  our  knowledge  is  extended  in  this 
direction,  may  be  seen  by  comparing 
the  map  prenxed  to  Mannert*s  Geo- 
graphie,  or  to  O.  Miiller*s  Dissertation 
on  the  Macedonians,  with  that  in  Bout's 
Travels ;  but  the  extreme  deficiency  of 
the  maps,  even  as  they  now  stand,  is 


surveys  taken  from  the  summits  of  the 
mountains  Peristeri  and  Ljubatrin, 
found  the  map  differing  at  every  step 
from  the  bearings  which  presented 
themselves  to  his  eye.  It  is  onlv  since 
Bou^  and  Grisebadi  that  the  idea  has 
been  completely  dismissed,  derived  ori- 
ginally from  Strabo,  of  a  straight  line 
of  mountains  (cMfMYpo^^,  Strabo,  lib. 
vii.  Fragm.  3)  running  across  from  the 
Adriatic  to  the  Euxme,  and  sending 
forth  other  lateral  chains  in  a  direc- 
tion nearly  southeriy.    The  mountains 
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most  lUyrian  tribe :  the  Amantini,  immediately  northward  of 
the  Epirotic  Chaonians,  were   southernmost     Among  the 


of  Turkey  in  Europe,  when  examined 
with  the  stock  of  geological  science 
which  M.  Viquesnel  (the  companion  of 
Bou^)  and  Dr.  Grisebach  bring  to  the 
task,  are  found  to  belong  to  systems 
very  different,  and  to  present  evidences 
of  conditions  of  formation  often  quite 
independent  of  each  other. 

The  thirteenth  chapter  of  Grisebach*s 
Travels,  presents  the  best  account  which 
has  yet  bKcen  given  of  the  chain  of  Skar- 
dus  and  Pindus :  he  has  been  the  first 
to  prove  clearly,  that  the  Ljubatrin, 
which  immediately  overhangs  the  plain 
of  Kossovo  at  the  southern  border  of 
Servia  and  Bosnia,  is  the  north-eastem 
extremity  of  a  chain  of  mountains  reach- 
ing southward  to  the  frontiers  of  iCtolia, 
in  a  direction  not  very  wide  of  N.S. — 
with  the  single  interruption  (first  brought 
to  view  b^  Colonel  Leake)  of  the  Klis- 
soura  of  Devol — a  complete  gap,  where 
the  river  Devol,  rising  on  ue  eastern 
side,  crosses  the  cham  and  joins  the 
Apsus  or  Beratino  on  the  western — (it 
is  remarkable  that  both  in  the  map  of 
Bou^  and  in  that  annexed  to  Dr.  Joseph 
Miiller's  Topographical  Description  of 
Albania,  the  river  Devol  is  made  to 
join  the  Genussus  or  Skoumi,  consider- 
ably north  of  the  Apsus,  though  Colonel 
Leake's  map  gives  the  correct  course). 
In  Grisebach*s  nomenclature  Skardus  is 
made  to  reach  from  the  Ljubatrin  as  its 
north-eastern  extremity,  south-westward 
and  southward  as  far  as  the  Klissoura 
of  Devol :  south  of  that  point  Pindus 
commences,  in  a  continuation  however 
of  the  same  axis. 

In  reference  to  the  seats  of  the  ancient 
niyrians  and  Macedonians,  Grisebach 
has  made  another  observation  of  great 
importance  (voL  ii.  p,  121).  Between 
the  north-eastern  extremity.  Mount  Lju- 
batrin and  the  Klissoura  of  Devol,  there 
are  in  the  mighty  and  continuous  chain 
of  Skardus  (above  7000  feet  high)  only 
two  passes  fit  for  an  army  to  cross :  one 
near  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
chain,  over  which  Grisebach  himself 
crossed,  from  Kalkandele  to  Prisdren, 
a  very  high  col^  not  less  than  ^000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the  other, 
considerably  to  the  southward,  and 
lower  as  well  as  easier,  nearly  in  the 
latitude  of  Lychnidus  or  Ochrida.  It 
was  over  this  last  pass  that  the  Roman 


Via  Egnatia  travelled,  and  that  the 
modem  road  from  Scutari  and  Durazzo 
to  Bitolia  now  travels.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  these  two  partial  depressions, 
the  long  mountain  ndge  maintains  itself 
undiminished  in  height,  admitting  in- 
deed paths  by  which  a  small  company 
either  of  travellers,  or  of  Albanian 
robbers  from  the  Dibren,  may  cross 
(there  is  a  path  of  this  kind  which  con- 
nects Struga  with  Ucskioub,  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Joseph  MiUler,  p.  70,  and  some 
others  by  Bou^,  voL  iv.  p.  546),  but 
nowhere  admitting  the  passage  of  an 
army. 

To  attack  the  Macedonians,  there- 
fore, an  Illyrian  army  would  have  to  go 
through  one  or  other  of  these  passes,  or 
else  to  go  round  the  north-eastern  pass 
of  Katschamk,  beyond  the  extremi^  of 
Ljubatrin.  Ajid  we  shall  find  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  military  operations 
recorded  between  the  two  nations,  carry 
us  usually  in  one  or  other  of  these  direc- 
tions. The  military  proceedings  of 
Brasidas  (Thucyd.  iv.  124) — of  Philip 
the  son  of  Amyntas  king  of  Macedon 
(Diodor.  xvi.  8) — of  Alexander  the 
Great  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign 
(Arrian,  i.  5),  all  bring  us  to  the  pass 
near  Lychnidus  (compare  Livy,  xxxii. 
9  ;  Plutarch,  Flaminin.  c  4) ;  while  the 
Illyrian  Dardani  and  Autariatse  border 
upon  Paeonia,  to  the  north  of  Pelagonia, 
and  threaten  Macedonia  from  the  north- 
east of  the  mountain-chain  of  Skardus. 
The  Autariatse  are  not  far  removed  from 
^e  Pseonian  Agrianes,  who  dwelt  near 
the  sources  of  the  Strymon,  and  both 
Autariatse  and  Dardani  threatened  the 
return  march  of  Alexander  from  the 
Danube  into  Macedonia,  after  his  suc- 
cessful campaign  against  the  Oetse,  low 
down  in  the  course  of  that  great  river 
(Arrian,  i.  5).  Without  being  able  to 
determine  me  precise  line  of  Alex- 
ander's march  on  this  occasion,  we  may 
see  that  these  two  Illyrian  tribes  must 
have  come  down  to  attack  him  from 
Upper  Moesia,  and  on  the  eastern  side 
of^he  Axius.  This,  and  the  fact  that 
the  Dardani  were  the  immediate  neigh- 
bours of  the  Paeonians,  shows  us  that 
their  seats  could  not  have  been  far  re- 
moved from  Upper  Mcesia  (Livy,  xlv. 
29) :  the  fauces  Pelagonise  (Livy  xxxi. 
54)  are  the  pass  by  which  they  entered 
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southern  Illyrian  tribes  are  to  be  numbered  the  Taulantii — 
originally  the  possessors,  afterwards  the  immediate  neighbours, 
of  the  territory  on  which  Epidamnus  was  founded.  The 
ancient  geographer  Hekat^us  ^  (about  500  B.C)  is  sufficiently 
well  acquainted  with  them  to  specify  their  town  Sesarfithus. 
He  names  the  Chelidonii  as  their  northern,  the  Encheleis  as 
their  southern,  neighbours  ;  and  the  Abri  also  as  a  tribe  nearly 
adjoining.  We  hear  of  the  Illyrian  Parthini,  nearly  in  the 
same  regions — of  the  Dassaretii,^  near  Lake  Lychnidus— of 
the  Penestae,  with  a  fortified  town  Uscana,  north  of  the  Das- 
saretii — of  the  Ardiaeans,  the  Autariatae,  and  the  Dardanians, 
throughout  Upper  Albania  eastward  as  far  as  Upper  Moesia, 
including  the  range  of  Skardus  itself;  so  that  there  were  some 
Illyrian  tribes  conterminous  on  the  east,  with  Macedonians, 
and  on  the  south  with  Macedonians  as  well  as  with  Paeonians. 
Strabo  even  extends  some  of  the  Illyrian  tribes  much  farther 
northward,  nearly  to  the  Julian  Alps.* 

With  the  exception  of  some  portions  of  what  is  now  called 
Middle  Albania,  the  territory  of  these  tribes  consisted  princi- 
pally 9f  mountain  pastures  with  a  certain  proportion  of  fertile 
valley,  but  rarely  expanding  into  a  plain.  The  Autariatae 
had  the  reputation  of  being  unwarlike,  but  the  Illyrians  gene- 
rally were  poor,  rapacious,  fierce  and  formidable  in  battle. 
They  shared  with  the  remote  Thracian  tribes  the  custom  of 
tattowing  *  their  bodies  and  of  offering  human  sacrifices : 


Macedonia  from  the  north.  Ptolemy 
even  places  the  Dardani  at  Skopise 
(Ueskioub)  (iii.  9)  ;  his  information 
about  these  countries  seems  better  than 
that  of  Strabo. 

The  important  topographical  instruc- 
tion contained  in  Griseba!ch's  work  was 
deprived  of  much  of  its  value  from  the 
want  of  a  map  annexed.  This  defi- 
ciency has  now  been  supplied  (1853)  ^^ 
the  new  map  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
published  by  kiepert  of  Berlin ;  wherein 
the  data  of  Grisebach,  Bou^,  Viquesnel, 
Joseph  Miiller,  and  several  others,  are 
for  the  first  time  combined  and  turned 
to  account  Kiepert*s  map  is  a  material 
addition  to  our  knowledee  of  the  coun- 
tries south  of  the  Danube.  The  **  Er- 
lauterungen  "  annexed  to  it,  while  they 
set  forth  the  best  evidences  on  which  a 
chartographer  of  Turkey  in  the  present 
day  can  proceed,  proclaim  however  the 


deplorable  paucity  of  scientific  or  ac- 
curate observations. 

*  Hekataei  Fragm.  ed.  Klausen,  Fr. 
66-70  ;  Thucyd.  i.  26. 

Skylax  places  the  Encheleis  north  of 
Epidanmus  and  of  the  Taulantii.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  Hekatseus  seems 
to  have  communicated  much  informa- 
tion respecting  the  Adriatic  :  he  noticed 
the  city  of  A<uia  at  the  extremitv  of  the 
Gulf,  and  the  fertility  and  abundemce  of 
the  territory  around  it  (Fr.  58 :  com- 
pare Skymnus  Chius,  384). 

*  Livy,  xliii.  9-18L  Mannert  (Geo- 
graph.  der  Griech.  und  Romer,  part 
vii.  ch.  9.  p.  386  SM.)  collects  the  points 
and  shows  how  little  can  be  ascertained 
respecting  the  localities  of  these  lUjoian 
tribes. 

*  Strabo,  iv.  p.  206. 

*  Strabo,  vii.  p.  315  ;  Arrian,  i.  5, 
4-1 1.    So  impracticable  is  the  territory. 
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moreover,  they  were  always  ready  to  sell  their  military  ser- 
vice for  hire,  like  the  modem  Albanian  Schkipetars,  in  whom 
probably  their  blood  yet  flows,  though  with  considerable 
admixture  from  subsequent  immigrations.  Of  the  lUyrian 
kingdom  on  the  Adriatic  coast,  with  Skodra  (Scutari)  for  its 
capital  city,  which  became  formidable  by  its  reckless  piracies 
in  the  third  century  B.a,  we  hear  nothing  in  the  flourishing 
period  of  Grecian  history.  The  description  of  Skylax  notices 
in  his  day,  all  along  the  northern  Adriatic,  a  considerable  and 
standing  traffic  between  the  coast  and  the  interior,  carried  on 
by  Libumians,  Istrians,  and  the  small  Grecian  insular  settle- 
ments of  Pharus  and  Issa.  But  he  does  not  name  Skodra, 
and  probably  this  strong  post  (together  with  the  Greek  town 
Lissus,  founded  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse)  was  occupied  after 
his  time  by  conquerors  from  the  interior,*  the  predecessors  of 
Agr6n  and  Gentius,  just  as  the  coast-land  of  the  Thermaic 
Gulf  was.  conquered  by  inland  Macedonians. 

Once  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  a  detachment  of  hired 
ConfUctsand  lUynans,  marching  into  Macedonia  Lynkdstis  (seem- 
iSJSJi*^  ingly  over  the  pass  of  Skardus  a  little  east  of  ^Lych- 
with  Greeks,  nj^us  or  Ochrfda),  tried  the  valour  of  the  Spartan 
Brasidas.  On  that  occasion  (as  in  the  expedition  above  alluded 
to  of  the  Epirots  against  Akamania)  we  shall  notice  the  marked 
superiority  of  the  Grecian  character,  even  in  the  case  of  an 
armament  chiefly  composed  of  helots  newly  enfranchised,  over 
both  Macedonians  and  Illyrians.  We  shall  see  the  contrast 
between  brave  men  acting  in  concert  and  obedience  to  a  com- 
mon authority,  and  an  assailing  host  of  warriors,  not  less  brave 
individually,  but  in  which  every  man  is  his  own  master,'  and 
fights  as  he  pleases.    The  rapid  and  impetuous  rush  of  the 


and  so  narrow  the  means  of  the  in-  <  192).     These  free  Albanian  tribes  are 
habitants,  in  the  reeion  called  Upper  {  in  the  same  condition  with  r^ard  to 


Albania,  that  most  <n  its  resident  tribes 
even  now  are  considered  as  free,  and 
pay  no  tribute  to  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment: the  Pachas  cannot  extort  it 
without  greater  expense  and  difficulty 
than  the  sum  gained  would  repay.  The 
same  was  the  case  in  Epirus  or  Lower 
Albania,  previous  to  the  time  of  Ali 
Pacha :  in  Middle  Albania,  the  country 
does  not  present  the  like  difficulties, 
and  no  such  exemptions  are  allowed 
(Bou^,  Voyage  en  Turquie,  vol.  iii.  p. 


the  Sultan  as  the  Mysians  and  Pisidians 
in  Asia  Minor  with  rep;ard  to  the  king 
of  Persia  in  ancient  tunes  (Xenophon, 
Anab.  iii.  2,  23). 

*  Diodor.  xv.  13  5  Polyb.  ii  4. 

*  See  the  description  in  Thucydid^ 
(iv.  124-128);  especially  the  exhortation 
which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Brasi- 
das— ainoHpdrwp  fJidxv,  contrasted  with 
the  orderly  array  of  Greeks. 

**  lUyriorum  velocitas  ad  excursiones 
et  impetus  subitos." — Livy,  xxxi.  35. 
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lUyrians,  if  the  first  shock  failed  of  its  eflfect,  was  succeeded 
by  an  equally  rapid  retreat  or  flight  We  hear  nothing  after- 
wards respecting  these  barbarians  until  the  time  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  whose  vigour  and  military  energy  first  repressed 
their  incursions,  and  afterwards  partially  conquered  them. 
It  seems  to  have  been  about  this  period  (400-350  B.C.)  that 
the  great  movement  of  the  Gauls  from  west  to  east  took  place, 
which  brought  the  Gallic  Skordiski  and  other  tribes  into  the 
regions  between  the  Danube  and  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  which 
probably  dislodged  some  of  the  northern  lUyrians  so  as  to 
drive  them  upon  new  enterprises  and  fresh  abodes. 

What  is  now  called  Middle  Albania,  the  lUyrian  territory 
immediately  north  of  Epirus,  is  much  superior  to  Epidanmui 
the  latter  in  productiveness.^  Though  mountainous,  lonkinrcia- 
it  possesses  more  both  of  low  hill  and  valley,  and  lujrians.* 
ampler  as  well  as  more  fertile  cultivable  spaces.  Epidamnus 
and  Apollonia  formed  the  seaports  of  this  territory.  To  them 
commerce  with  the  southern  Illyrians,  less  barbarous  than  the 
northern,  was  one  of  the  sources  *  of  great  prosperity  during 
the  first  century  of  their  existence — a  prosperity  interrupted 
in  the  case  of  the  Epidamnians  by  internal  dissensions,  which 
impaired  their  ascendency  over  their  Illyrian  neighbours,  and 
ultimately  placed  them  at  variance  with  their  mother-city 
Korkyra.  The  commerce  between  these  Greek  seaports  and 
the  interior  tribes,  when  once  the  Greeks  became  strong  enough 
to  render  violent  attack  from  the  latter  hopeless,  was  recipro- 
cally beneficial  to  both  of  them.  Grecian  oil  and  wine  were 
introduced  among  these  barbarians,  whose  chiefs  at  the  same 
time  learnt  to  appreciate  the  woven  fabrics,^  the  polished  and 
Carved  metallic  work,  the  tempered  weapons,  and  the  pottery, 
which  issued  from  Grecian  artisans.  Moreover,  the  importa- 
tion sometimes  of  salt-fish,  and  always  that  of  salt  itself,  was 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  these  inland  residents,  especially 
for  such  localities  as  possessed  lakes  abounding  in  fish  like 


*  See  Ponqaeville,  Voyage  en  Grice, 
voL  i.  ch.  23  and  24 ;  Grisebach,  Reise 
durch  Rumdien  und  nach  Brussa,  vol. 
ii.  p.  138,  139 ;  Bou^,  La  Turquie  en 
Europe,  G^graphie  G6n6rzle,  voL  i.  p. 
60-65. 

'  Skymnos  Chins,  v.  418-425. 

'  Thncydid^  mentions  the  b^arrh 


iral  XcM  Koi  4  ^^1)  KttroffKwii,  which 
the  Greek  settlements  on  the  Thracian 
coast  sent  up  to  king  Seuth^s  (ii.  98) : 
similar  to  the  i^dffftatt  Upk,  and  to  the 
Xtpuipwf  r9KT6vm9  ZolZaKa^  offered  as 
presents  to  the  Delphian  god  (Enrip. 
Ion,  1 141 ;  Pindar,  Pyth.  v.  46). 
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that  of  Lychnidus.  We  hear  of  wars  between  the  Autariatx 
and  the  Ardiaei,  respecting  salt-springs  near  their  boundaries, 
and  also  of  other  tribes  whom  the  privation  of  salt  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  Romans.^  On  the  other 
hand  these  tribes  possessed  two  articles  of  exchange  so  pre- 
cious in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks,  that  Polybius  reckons  them  as 
absolutely  indispensable *— cattle  and  slaves;  which  latter 
were  doubtless  procured  from  lUyria,  often  in  exchange  for 


*  Strabo,  viL  p.  317  ;  Appian,  Ulyric. 
17  ;  Aristot  Mirab.  Ausc  c  138.  For 
the  extreme  importance  of  the  trade  in 
salt,  as  a  bond  of  connexion,  see  the 
regulations  of  the  Romans  when  they 
divided  Macedonia  into  four  provinces, 
with  the  distinct  view  of  cutting  off  all 
connexion  between  one  and  the  other. 
All  comnurctum  and  connubium  were 
forbidden  between  them.  The  fourth 
region,  whose  capital  was  Pelagonia 
(and  which  included  all  the  primitive  or 
Upper  Macedonia,  east  of  the  range  of 
Pindus  and  Skardus),  was  altogether  in- 
land, and  it  was  expressly  forbidden  to 
draw  its  salt  from  the  third  region,  or 
the  country  between  the  Lower  Axius 
and  the  Peneius ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  Ulyrian  Dardani  (situated 
northward  of  Upper  Macedonia)  re- 
ceived express  permission  to  draw  thHr 
salt  from  this  third  or  maritime  region 
of  Macedonia  :  the  salt  was  to  be  con- 
veyed from  the  Thermaic  Gulf  along 
the  road  of  the  Axius  to  Stobi  in  Paeonia, 
and  was  there  to  be  sold  at  a  fixed 
price. 

The  inner  or  fourth  region  of  Mace- 
donia, which  included  the  modem 
Bitoglia  and  Lake  Castoria,  could  easily 
obtam  its  salt  from  the  Adriatic,  by  the 
communication  afterwards  so  well  knoMm 
as  the  Roman  Egnatian  way ;  but  the 
communication  of  the  Dardani  with 
the  Adriatic  led  through  a  country  of 
the  greatest  possible  mfficulty,  and  it 
was  probably  a  great  convenience  to 
them  to  receive  their  supply  from  the 
Gulf  of  Therma  by  the  road  along  the 
Vardar  (Axius)  (Livy,  xlv.  29).  Com- 
pare the  route  of  Gnsebach  from  Salo- 
nichi  to  Scutari,  in  his  Reise  durch 
Rumelien,  vol.  ii. 

'  About  the  cattle  in  Illjnria,  Aris- 
totle, De  Mirab.  Ausc.  c.  128.  There 
is  a  remarkable  passage  in  Polybius, 
wherein  he  treats  the  importation  of 
slaves  as  a  matter  of  necessity  to  Greece 


(>▼•  37)«  The  purchasing  of  the  Thra- 
dan  slaves  in  exchange  for  salt  is 
noticed  by  Menander — Of>o|  c^cid^i  •?, 
•wphs  iKas  iryopeurfidvos :  see  Proverb. 
Zenob.  ii.  12,  and  Diogenian,  L  loa 

The  same  trade  was  carried  on  in  an- 
tiquity with  the  nations  on  and  near 
Caucasus,  from  the  seaport  of  Diosku- 
rias  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Euxine  (Strabo,  xi.  p.  <o6) :  so  little 
have  those  tribes  changed,  that  the  Cir- 
cassians now  cany  on  much  the  same 
trade.  Dr.  Clarke's  statement  carries 
us  back  to  the  ancient  world : — **The 
Circassians  frequently  sell  their  children 
to  strangers,  particularly  to  the  Pagans 
and  Tunes,  and  their  princes  supply  the 
Turkish  seraglios  with  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  prisoners  of  both  sexes  whom 
they  take  m  war.  In  their  commerce 
with  the  Tchemomorski  Cossacks  (north 
of  the  river  Kuban),  the  Circassians 
bring  considerable  quantities  of  wood, 
and  the  delicious  honey  of  the  moun- 
tains, sewed  up  in  goats'  hides,  with 
the  hair  on  the  outside.  These  articles 
they  exchange  for  salt,  a  commodity 
found  in  the  neighbouring  lakes,  of  a 
very  excellent  quality.  Salt  is  more 
precious  than  any  other  kind  of  wealth 
to  the  Circassians,  and  it  constitutes  the 
most  acceptable  present  which  can  be 
offered  to  them.  They  weave  mats  of 
very  great  beauty,  which  find  a  ready 
market  both  in  Turkey  and  Russia. 
Thev  are  also  ingenious  in  the  art  of 
working  silver  and  other  metals,  and  in 
the  fabrication  of  guns,  pistols  and 
sabres.  Some,  whioi  they  offered  us 
for  sale,  we  suspected  had  been  pro- 
cured in  Turkey  m  exchange  for  slaves. 
Their  bows  and  arrows  are  made  with 
inimitable  skill,  and  the  arrows  being 
tipt  with  iron,  and  otherwise  exquisitely 
wrought,  are  considered  by  the  Cos- 
sacks and  Russians  as  inflicting  incur- 
able wounds."  (Clarke's  Travels,  voL 
i.  ch.  xvi.  p.  378.) 
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salt,  as  they  were  from  Thrace  and  from  the  Euxine,  and  from 
Aquileia  in  the  Adriatic,  through  the  internal  wars  of  one 
tribe  with  another.  Silver-mines  were  worked  at  Damastium 
in  Illyria.  Wax  and  honey  were  probably  also  articles  of 
export,  and  it  is  a  proof  that  the  natural  products  of  Illyria 
were  carefully  sought  out,  when  we  find  a  species  of  iris 
peculiar  to  the  coimtry  collected  and  sent  to  Corinth,  where 
its  root  was  employed  to  give  the  special  flavour  to  a  cele- 
brated kind  of  aromatic  unguent^ 

The  intercourse  between  the  Hellenic  ports  and  the  lUyrians 
inland,  was  not  exclusively  commercial.  Grecian  exiles  also 
found  their  way  into  Illyria,  and  Grecian  mythes  became 
localised  there,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  tale  of  Kadmus  and 
Harmonia,  from  whom  the  chiefs  of  the  Illyrian  Encheleis 
professed  to  trace  their  descent* 

The  Macedonians  of  the  fourth  century  B.C  acquired  from 
the  ability  and  enterprise  of  two  successive  kings,  a  Ej^-iy  Mace- 
great  perfection  in  Greek  military  organization  with-  **«»°«^ 
out  any  of  the  loftier  Hellenic  qualities.  Their  career  in 
Greece  is  purely  destructive,  extinguishing  the  free  move- 
ment of  the  separate  cities,  and  disarming  the  citizen-soldier 
to  make  room  for  the  foreign  mercenary  whose  sword  was 
unhallowed  by  any  feelings  of  patriotism — yet  totally  incom- 
petent to  substitute  any  good  system  of  central  or  pacific 
administration.  But  the  Macedonians  of  the  seventh  and 
sixth  centuries  B.C.  are  an  aggregate  only  of  rude  inland 
tribes,  subdivided  into  distinct  petty  principalities,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  Greeks  by  a  wider  ethnical  difference  even 
than  the  Epirots  ;  since  Herodotus,  who  considers  the  Epirotic 
Molossians  and  Thesprotians  as  children  of  Hellen,  decidedly 
thinks  the  contrary  respecting  the  Macedonians.^  In  the  main, 
however,  they  seem  at  this  early  period  analogous  to  the  Epirots 
in  character  and  civilisation.    They  had  some  few  towns,  but 


»  Thcophrast.  Hist  Plant  iv.  5,  2 ; 
ix.  7,  4 ;  Pliny,  H.  N.  xiii.  2  ;  xxi.  19  ; 
Strabo,  vii.  p.  326.  Coins  of  Epidamnus 
and  ApoUonia  are  found  not  only  in 
Macedonia,  but  in  Thrace  and  in  Italy  : 
the  trade  of  these  two  cities  probably 
extended  across  from  sea  to  sea,  even 
before  the  construction  of  the  Egnatian 
way ;  and  the  Inscription  2056  in  the 
Corpus  of  Boeckh  proclaims  the  grati- 


tude of  Oddssus  (Varna)  in  the  Euxine 
Sea  towards  a  citizen  of  Epidamnus 
(Barth,  Corinthiorum  Mercatur.  Hist  p. 
49 ;  Aristot  Mirab.  Auscult  c  104). 

'  Herodot  v.  61 ;  viii.  137 ;  Strabo, 
viL  p.  326.  Skylax  places  die  \lBot  of 
Kadmus  and  Harmonia  among  the 
Illyrian  Manii,  north  of  the  Encheleis 
(Diodor.  xix.  53  ;  Pausan.  ix.  5,  3). 

•  Herodot  v.  22. 
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they  were  chiefly  village  residents,  extremely  brave  and  pug- 
nacious :  the  customs  of  some  of  their  tribes  enjoined  that  the 
man  who  had  not  yet  slain  an  enemy  should  be  distinguished 
on  some  occasions  by  a  badge  of  discredit^ 

The  original  seats  of  the  Macedonians  were  in  the  regions 
east  of  the  chain  of  Skardus  (the  northerly  continuation  of 
Their  ori-  Pindus) — ^uorth  of  the  chain  called  the  Cambunian 
ginai  seats,  mountaius,  which  connects  Olympus  with  Pindus, 
and  which  forms  the  north-western  boundary  of  Thessaly ; 
but  they  did  not  reach  so  far  eastward  as  the  Thermaic  Gulf ; 
apparently  not  farther  eastward  than  Mount  Bermius,  or 
about  the  longitude  of  Edessa  and  Berrhoia.  They  thus 
covered  the  upper  portions  of  the  course  of  the  rivers  Haliak- 
m6n  and  Erigdn,  before  the  junction  of  the  latter  with  the 
Axius;  while  the  upper  course  of  the  Axius,  higher  than 
this  point  of  junction,  appears  to  have  belonged  to  Paeonia, 
though  the  boundaries  of  Macedonia  and  Paeonia  cannot  be 
distinctly  marked  out  at  any  time. 
The  large  space  of  country  included  between  the  above- 
mentioned  boundaries  is  in  great  part  mountainous, 
occupied  by  lateral  ridges  or  elevations  which  con- 
nect themselves  with  the  main  line  of  Skardus.  But 
it  also  comprises  three  wide  alluvial  basins  or  plains, 
which  are  of  great  extent  and  well-adapted  to  cul- 
tivation— the  plain  of  Tettovo  or  Kalkandele  (northernmost 
of  the  three),  which  contains  the  sources  and  early  course 
of  the  Axius  or  Vardar — that  of  Bitolia,  coinciding  to  a  great 
degree  with  the  ancient  Pelagonia,  wherein  the  Erigdn  flows 
towards  the  Axius — and  the  larger  and  more  undulating 
basin  of  Greveno  and  Anaselitzas,  containing  the  Upper 
Haliakm6n  with  its  confluent  streams:  this  latter  region  is 
separated  from  the  basin  of  Thessaly  by  a  mountainous 
line  of  considerable  length,  but  presenting  numerous  easy 
passes.'  Reckoning  the  basin  of  Thessaly  as  a  fourth,  here 
are  four  distinct  enclosed  plains  on  the  east  side  of  this  long 
range  of  Skardus  and  Pindus — each  generally  bounded  by 


General 
view  of  the 
country 
which  they 
occupied — 
eastward  of 
Pindus  and 
Skardus. 


>  Aristot  Polit  vil  2,  6.  That  the 
Macedonians  were  chiefly  village  resi- 
dents, appears  from  Thucyd.  iL  loo.  iv. 
124,  thoi:^h  this  does  not  exdade  some 
towns. 


*  Bond,  Voyage  en  Turquie,  vol.  i.  p. 
199 :  '*un  bon  nombre  de  cols  diri^ 
du  nord  au  sud,  comme  pour  inviter  les 
habitants  de  passer  d'tine  de  ces  pro- 
vinces dans  Tautre." 
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mountains  which  rise  precipitously  to  an  alpine  height,  and 
each  leaving  only  one  cleft  for  drainage  by  a  single  river — 
the  Axius,  the  Erig6n,  the  Haliakm6n  and  the  Peneius 
respectively.  All  four,  moreover,  though  of  high  level  above 
the  sea,  are  yet  for  the  most  part  of  distinguished  fertility, 
especially  the  plains  of  Tettovo,  of  Bitolia,  and  Thessaly. 
The  fat  rich  land  to  the  east  of  Pindus  and  Skardus  is  des- 
cribed as  forming  a  marked  contrast  with  the  light  calcareous 
soil  of  the  Albanian  plains  and  valleys  on  the  western  side. 
The  basins  of  Bitolia  and  of  the  Haliakm6n,  with  the  moun- 
tains around  and  adjoining,  were  possessed  by  the  original 
Macedonians ;  that  of  Tettovo,  on  the  north,  by  a  portion 
of  the  Paeonians.  Among  the  four,  Thessaly  is  the  most 
spacious;  yet  the  two  comprised  in  the  primitive  seats  of 
the  Macedonians,  both  of  them  very  considerable  in  mag- 
nitude, formed  a  territory  better  calculated  to  nourish  and 
to  generate  a  considerable  population  than  the  less  favoured 
home,  and  smaller  breadth  of  valley  and  plain,  occupied  by 
Epirots  or  lUyrians.  Abundance  of  com  easily  raised,  of 
pasture  for  cattle,  and  of  new  fertile  land  open  to  cultivation, 
would  suffice  to  increase  the  numbers  of  hardy  villagers, 
indifferent  to  luxury  as  well  as  to  accumulation,  and  exempt 
from  that  oppressive  extortion  of  rulers  which  now  harasses 
the  same  fine  r^ons.^ 


'  For  the  general  physical  character 
of  the  region,  both  east  and  west  of 
Skardus,  continued  by  Pindus,  see  the 
valuable  chapter  of  Grisebach's  Travels 
above  referred  to  (Reisen,  voL  iL  ch. 
viii  p.  12^-130;  c  xiv.  p.  175 :  c  xvL 
p.  214-210  ;  c  xvii.  p.  244,  245). 

Respecting  the  plains  comprised  in 
the  ancient  Pdagonia,  see  also  the 
Journal  of  the  younger  Pouqueville,  in 
his  progress  from  Travnik  in  Bosnia  to 
Janma.  He  remarks,  in  the  two  days' 
march  from  Prdepe  (Prilip)  through 
Bitolia  to  Fiorina,  "Dans  cette  route 
on  parcourt  des  plaines  luxuriantes  cou- 
vertes  de  moissons,  de  vastes  prairies 
remplies  de  tr^e,  des  plateaux  abon- 
dans  en  p&turafes  inepuisables,  oil 
paissent  d*mnombrables  troupeaux  de 
Doeufe,  de  ch^vres,  et  de  menu  b^tail 
.  .  .  .  Le  hii,  le  majis,  et  les  autres 
grains  sont  toujours  k  tr^-bas  prix,  k 
cause  de  la  difficult^  des  d^bouch^ 
d'oii  Votk  exporte  une  grande  quantity 


de  laines,  de  cotons,  de  peaux  d'agneaux, 
de  buffles,  et  de  chevaux,  qui  passent 
par  le  mojren  des  caravanes  en  Hongrie." 
(Pouqueville,  Voyage  dans  la  Gr^e, 
tom.  11.  ch.  62,  p.  495).  So  also  Grise- 
bach,  describing  his  journey  from  Bito- 
lia to  Prilip,  mentions — ''spacious  fields, 
of  immeasurable  extent  covered  with 
wheat,  barley,  and  maize,  together  with 
rich  meadows  and  pasture-grounds  bor- 
dering the  water  "  (p.  214). 

A^^iin,  M.  Boue  remarks  upon  this 
same  pl&inf  in  his  Critique  des  Cartes 
de  la  Turquie,  Voyage,  vol.  iv.  p.  4J83, 
"  La  plaine  immense  de  Prilip,  de  Bito- 
lia, et  de  Fiorina,  n'est  pas  repr^sent^ 
(sur  les  cartes)  de  maniere  k  ce  qu'on 
ait  une  id^  de  son  Vendue,  et  surtout 
de  sa  largeur  ....  La  plaine  de  Sari- 
fi[oul  est  chanf^  envall^,"  &c.  The 
basin  of  the  Haliakmdn  he  remarks  to 
be  represented  equallv  imperfectly  on 
the  maps :  compare  aho  his  Voyage,  t 
pp.  211,  299,  30a 
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The  inhabitants  of  this  primitive  Macedonia  doubtless 
Distribution  differed  much  in  ancient  times,  as  they  do  now, 
SJ^Mi^S^  according  as  they  dwelt  on  mountain  or  pkin,  and 
"***"•  in  soil  and  climate  more  or  less  kind.  But  all  ac- 
knowledged a  common  ethnical  name  and  nationality,  and 
the  tribes  were  in  many  cases  distinguished  from  each  other, 
not  by  having  substantive  names  of  their  own,  but  merely 
by  local  epithets  of  Grecian  origin.  Thus  we  find  Elymiotse 
Macedonians  or  Macedonians  of  Elymeia — Lynktetae  Mace- 
donians or  Macedonians  of  Lynkus,  &c.  Orestae  is  doubtless 
an  adjunct  name  of  the  same  character.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  more  northerly  tracts,  called  Pelagonia  and  Deuriopus, 
were  also  portions  of  the  Macedonian  aggregate,  though 
neighbours  of  the  Faeonians,  to  whom  they  bore  much  affi- 
nity :  whether  the  Eordi  and  Almopians  were  of  Macedonian 
race,  it  is  more  difficult  to  say.  The  Macedonian  language 
was  different  from  Illyrian,^  from  Thracian,  and  seemingly 
also  from  Faeonian ;  it  was  also  different  from  Greek,  yet 
apparently  not  more  widely  distinct  than  that  of  the  Epirots ; 
so  that  the  acquisition  of  Greek  was  comparatively  easy  to 
the  chiefs  and  people,  though  there  were  always  some  Greek 
letters  which  they  were  incapable  of  pronouncing.  And 
when  we  follow  their  history,  we  shall  find  in  them  more 
of  the  regfular  warrior  conquering  in  order  to  maintain  do- 
minion and  tribute,  and  less  of  the  armed  plunderer — than 
the  Illyrians,  Thracians,  or  Epirots,  by  whom  it  was  their 
misfortune  to  be  surrounded.  They  approach  nearer  to  the 
Thessalians,'  and  to  the  other  ungfifted  members  of  the 
Hellenic  family. 


I  notice  the  more  particolarly  the 
large  proportion  of  fertile  plain  and 
vaUey  in  the  ancient  Macedonia,  be- 
cause it  is  often  represented  (and  even 
by  O.  Miiller,  in  his  Dissertation  on  the 
ancient  Macedonians,  attached  to  his 
History  of  the  Dorians)  as  a  cold  and 
rugged  land,  pursuant  to  the  statement 
of  Livy  (xlv.  29),  who  sa.y%  respecting 
the  foilrth  region  of  Macedonia  as  dis- 
tributed by  the  Romans,  '*  Frigida  hsec 
omnis,  duraque  cultu,  et  aspera  plaga 
est :  cultorum  quoque  ingenia  terrae 
similia  habet:  ferodores  eos  et  accolae 
barbari  fadunt,  nunc  bello  exercentes, 
nunc  in  pace  miscentes  ritus  snos.*' 


This  is  probably  true  of  the  moun- 
taineers induded  in  the  region,  but  it  is 
too  much  generalised. 

»  Polyb.  xxviii  8,  9.  This  is  the 
most  distinct  testimony  which  we  pos- 
sess, and  it  appears  to  me  to  contradict 
the  opinion  both  of  Mannert  (Geogr. 
der  Gr.  und  Rom.  voL  viL  p.  492)  and 
of  O.  Miiller  (On  the  Macedonians,  sect. 
28-36),  that  the  native  Macedonians 
were  of  lUyrian  descent 

'  The  Macedonian  military  array 
seems  to  have  been  very  like  that  of  the 
Thessalians — horsemen  well-mounted 
and  armed  and  maintaining  good  order 
(Thncyd.  ii  201) :    of  thdr   infantry, 
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The  lai^e  and  comparatively  productive  region  covered 
by  the  various  sections  of  Macedonians,  helps  to  explain 
that  increase  of  ascendency  which  they  successively  acquired 
over  all  their  neighbours.  It  was  not  however  until  a  late 
period  that  they  became  united  under  one  government  At 
first,  each  section — how  many  we  do  not  know — had  its  own 
prince  or  chief.  The  Elymiots  or  ^inhabitants  of  Elymeia, 
the  southernmost  portion  of  Macedonia,  were  thus  originally 
distinct  and  independent ;  also  the  Orestae,  in  mountain  seats 
somewhat  north-west  of  the  Elymiots — the  Lynk^stae  and 
Eordi,  who  occupied  portions  of  territory  on  the  track  of  the 
subsequent  Egnatian  way,  between  Lychnidus  (Ochrida)  and 
Edessa — the  Pelagonians,^  with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  in 
the  fertile  plain  of  Bitolia — and  the  more  northerly  Deurio- 
pians.  And  the  «arly  political  union  was  usually  so  loose, 
that  each  of  these  denominations  probably  includes  many 
petty  independencies,  small  towns,  and  villages.  The  section 
of  the  Macedonian  name  who  afterwards  swallowed  Maccdo- 
up  all  the  rest  and  became  known  as  The  Mace-  EdSs^he 
danians,  had  their  original  centre  at  iEgae  or  Edessa  ^^flf^^ 
— the  lofty,  commanding  and  picturesque  site  of  °*'*®*** 
the  modem  Vodhena.  And  though  the  residence  of  the 
kings  was  in  later  times  transferred  to  the  marshy  Pella,  in 
the  maritime  plain  beneath,  yet  Edessa  was  always  retained 
as  the  regal  burial  place,  and  as  the  hearth  to  which  the 
religious  continuity  of  the  nation  (so  much  reverenced  in 
ancient  times)  was  attached.  This  ancient  town,  which  lay 
on  the  Roman  Egnatian  way  from  Lychnidus  to  Pella  and 
Thessalonika,  formed  the  pass  over  the  mountain-ridge  called 
Bermius,  or  that  prolongation  to  the  northward  of  Mount 
Olympus,  through  which  the  Haliakm6n  makes  its  way  out 
into  the  maritime  plain  at  Verria,  by  a  cleft  more  precipitous 
and  impracticable  than  that  of  the  Peneius  in  the  defile  of 
Tempfi. 

This  mountain-chain  called  Bermius,  extending  from  Olym- 
pus considerably  to  the  north  of  Edessa,  formed  the  original 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Macedonian  tribes  ;  who  seem  at  first 


before  the  time  of  Philip  son  of  Amyn- 
tas,  we  do  not  much  hear. 

"Macedonian!,    ^use    tantis    barba- 
romm  gentibus  attingitur,  at   semper 


Macedonicis  imperatoribus  iidem  fines 
imperii    liierint   qm   gladioram    atque 
pilomm."    (Cicero,  in  Pison.  c.  xvi.) 
>  Strabo,  lib.vii.Fragm.20,ed.TtfeL 
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not  to  have  reached  the  valley  of  the  Axius  in  any  part  of 
Pieriansand  ^^  course,  and  who  certainly  did  not  reach  at  first 
SSJSSST'  to  ^^  Thermaic  Gulf.  Between  the  last-mentioned 
l^jc^on^the  g^Jf  j^jjj  ^^  eastem  counterforts  of  Olympus  and 

^J^^^  Bermius  there  exists  a  narrow  strip  of  plain  land 
^*J^^    or  low  hill  which  reaches  from  the  mouth  of  the 


Feneius  to  the  head  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf ;  it  there 
widens  into  the  spacious  and  fertile  plain  of  Salonichi,  com- 
prising the  mouths  of  the  Haliakmdn,  the  Axius,  and  the 
Echeiddrus.  The  river  Ludias,  which  flows  from  Edessa  into 
the  marshes  surrounding  Fella,  and  which  in  antiquity  joined 
the  Haliakmdn,  near  its  mouth,  has  now  altered  its  course 
so  as  to  join  the  Axius.  This  narrow  strip,  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Feneius  and  the  Haliakmdn,  was  the  original 
abode  of  the  Fierian  Thracians,  who  dwelt  close  to  the  foot  of 
Olympus,  and  among  whom  the  worship  of  the  Muses  seems 
to  have  been  a  primitive  characteristic ;  Grecian  poetry  teems 
with  local  allusions  and  epithets  which  appear  traceable  to 
this  early  fact,  though  we  are  unable  to  follow  it  in  detail 
North  of  the  Fierians,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Haliakmdn  to 
that  of  the  Axius,  dwelt  the  Bottiaeans.^    Beyond  the  river 


'  I  have  followed  Herodotus  in  stating 
the  original  series  of  occupants  on  the 
Thermaic  Gulf,  anterior  to  the  Mace- 
donian conquests.  Thucydid^  intro- 
duces the  Pseonians  between  Bottiseans 
and  Mygdonians:  he  sa3rs  that  the 
Paeonians  possessed  **  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  on  the  side  of  the  Axius,  down  to 
Pella  and  the  sea''  (it  96).  If  this 
were  true,  it  would  leave  hardly  any 
room  for  the  Bottiseans,  whom  never- 
theless Thucydid^  recognizes  on  the 
coast ;  for  the  whole  space  between  the 
mouths  of  the  two  nvers,  Axius  and 
Haliakmdn,  is  inconsiderable ;  more- 
over, I  cannot  but  suspect  that  Thucy- 
did6s  has  been  led  to  believe,  by  finding 
in  the  Diad  that  the  Pseonian  allies  of 
Troy  came  from  the  Axius,  that  there 
must  have  been  old  Pseonian  settle- 
ments at  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and 
that  he  has  advanced  the  inference  as  if 
it  were  a  certified  fact  The  case  is 
analogous  to  what  he  says  about  the 
Boeotians  in  his  preface  (upon  which  O. 
Miiller  has  already  commented) ;  he 
stated  the  immigration  of  the  Boeotians 
into  Boeotia  as  &ving  taken  place  after 


the  Trojan  war,  but  saves  the  historical 
credit  of  the  Homeric  catalogue  by 
adding  that  there  had  been  a  fraction  of 
them  m  Boeotia  before^  from  whom  the 
contingent  which  went  to  Troy  was 
frunished  (&iroSa0-/u^5,  Thncyd.  i.  12). 

On  this  occasion,  therefore,  having  to 
choose  between  Herodotus  and  Thucy- 
didSs,  I  prefer  the  former.  O.  Miiller 
(On  the  Macedonians,  sect  ii)  would 
strike  out  just  so  much  of  the  assertion 
of  Thucydid^  as  positively  contradicts 
Herodotus,  and  retain  tne  rest;  he 
thinks  that  the  Paeonians  came  down 
very  mar  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  but 
not  quite,  I  confess  that  this  does  not 
sati^  me ;  the  more  so  as  the  passage 
from  Livy  bv  which  he  would  support 
his  view  will  appear,  on  examination, 
to  refer  to  Paeonia  high  up  the  Axius — 
not  to  a  %upposed  portion  of  Pseonia 
near  the  mouth  (Livy,  xlv.  29). 

Again,  I  would  remark  that  the  ori- 
ginal residence  of  the  Pierians  between 
the  Peneius  and  the  Haliakmdn  rests 
chiefly  upon  the  authority  of  Thucydi- 
d^:  Herodotus  knows  the  Pierians  in 
their  seats  between  Mount  Pangseus  and 
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Axius,  at  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  began  the  tribes  of 
the  great  Thracian  race — Mygdonians,  Krest6nians,  Eddnians, 
Bisaltae,  Sithonians  :  the  Mygdonians  seem  to  havfc  been 
originally  the  most  powerful,  since  the  country  still  continued 
to  be  called  by  their  name,  Mygdonia,  even  after  the  Mace- 
donian conquest  These,  and  various  other  Thracian  tribes, 
originally  occupied  most  part  of  the  coimtry  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Axius  and  that  of  the  Strymon ;  together  with 
that  memorable  three-pronged  peninsula  which  derived  from 
the  Grecian  colonies  its  name  of  Chalkidik&  It  will  thus 
appear,  if  we  consider  the  Bottiaeans  as  well  as  the  Pierians 
to  be  Thracians,  that  the  Thracian  race  extended  originally 
southward  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Peneius :  the  Bottiaeans 
professed  indeed  a  Kretan  origin,  but  this  pretension  is  not 
noticed  by  either  Herodotus  or  Thucydidfis.  In  the  time 
of  Skylax,^  seemingly  during  the  early  reign  of  Philip  the 
son  of  Amyntas,  Macedonia  and  Thrace  were  separated  by 
the  Strymon. 

We  have  yet  to  mention  the  Paeonians,  a  numerous  and 
much-divided  race,  seemingly  neither  Thracian  nor 
Macedonian  nor  Illyrian,  but  professing  to  be  des- 
cended from  the  Teukri  of  Troy.  These  Paeonians  occupied 
both  banks  of  the  Strymon,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount 
Skomius,  in  which  that  river  rises,^  down  to  the  lake  near  its 
mouth :  some  of  their  tribes  possessed  the  fertile  plain  of  Siris 
(now  Seres) — the  land  immediately  north  of  Mount  Pangaeus 
— and  even  a  portion  of  the  space  through  which  Xerxfis 
marched  on  his  route  from  Akanthus  to  Therma.  Besides 
this,  it  appears  that  the  upper  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Axius 
were  also  occupied  by  Paeonian  tribes ;  how  far  down  the 
river  they  extended,  we  are  unable  to  say.    We  are  not  to 


the  sea,  but  he  gives  no  intimation  that 
they  had  before  dwelt  south  of  the 
Haliakm6n;  the  tract  between  the 
Haliakm6n  and  the  Peneius  is  by  him 
conceived  as  Lower  Macedonia  or  Mace* 
donis,  reaching  to  the  borders  of  Thes- 
saiy  (vii.  127-173).  I  make  this  remark 
in  reference  to  sect.  7-17  of  O.  Midler's 
Dissertation,  wherein  the  conception  of 
Herodotus  appears  incorrectly  appre- 
hended, and  some  erroneous  inferences 
founded  upon  it.  That  this  tract  was 
the  original   Picria,  there  is  sufficient 

VOL.  in. 


reason  for  believing  (compare  Strabo, 
vii.  Frag.  22,  with  Tafel's  note,  and 
ix.  p.  410 ;  Livy,  xliv.  9) ;  but  Hero- 
dotus notices  it  only  as  Macedonia. 

*  Skylax,  c.  67.  The  conquests  of 
Philip  extended  the  boundary  beyond 
the  Strymon  to  the  Nestus  (Strabo,  lib. 
vii.  Fragm.  33,  ed.  Tafel). 

'  Mount  Skomius  seems  to  be  the 
mountain  now  called  Vitoshka,  between 
Kadomir  and  Sophia,  near  the  south- 
eastern frontier  of  Servia  (Thucyd.  ii. 
96 ;  Grisebach,  vol.  ii.  ch.  x.  p.  29). 
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suppose  that  the  whole  territory  between  Axius  and  Stiymon 
was  continuously  peopled  by  them.  Continuous  population 
is  not*  the  character  of  the  ancient  worlds  and  it  seems  more- 
over that  while  the  land  immediately  bordering  on  both  rivers 
is  in  very  many  places  of  the  richest  quality,  the  spaces 
between  the  two  are  either  mountain  or  barren  low  hill — form- 
ing a  marked  contrast  with  the  rich  alluvial  basin  of  the 
Macedonian  river  Erig6n.*  The  Pseonians  in  their  north- 
western tribes  thus  bordered  upon  the  Macedonian  Pelagonja 
— in  their  northern  tribes,  upon  the  Illyrian  Dardani  and 
Autariatse — ^in  their  eastern,  southern  and  south-eastern  tribes, 
upon  the  Thracians  and  Pierians  ;*  that  is,  upon  the  second 
seats  occupied  by  the  expelled  Pierians  under  Mount  Pan- 
gxus. 

Such  was,  as  far  as  we  can  make  it  out,  the  position  of  the 
Macedonians  and  their  immediate  neighbours,  in  the  seventh 
century  B.C.  It  was  first  altered  by  the  enterprise  and  ability 
of  a  family  of  exiled  Greeks,  who  conducted  a  section  of  the 
Macedonian  people  to  those  conquests  which  their  descen- 
dants, Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great,  afterwards  so  mar- 
vellously multiplied. 

Respecting  the  primitive  ancestry  of  these  two  princes, 
Argeian  there  Were  different  stories,  but  all  concurred  in 
tttofehlSSi*  tracing  the  origin  of  the  family  to  the  Herakleid  or 
Sf*^£^~  Temenid  race  of  Argos,  According  to  one  story 
Perdikkas.  (^yhich  apparently  cannot  be  traced  higher  than 
Theopompus),  Karanus,  brother  of  the  despot  Pheidon,  had 
migrated  from  Argos  to  Macedonia,  and  established  himself 
as  conqueror  at  Edessa.  According  to  another  tale,  which  we 
find  in  Herodotus,  there  were  three  exiles  of  the  Temenid 


'  See  this  contrast  noticed  in  Grise- 
bach,  especially  in  reference  to  the  wide 
but  barren  region  called  the  plain  of 
Mustapha,  no  great  distance  from  the 
left  bank  of  the  Axius  (Grisebach, 
Reisen,  v.  ii.  p.  225 ;  Boue,  Voyage, 
vol.  i.  p.  168). 

For  the  description  of  the  banks  of 
the  Axius  (Vardar)  and  the  Strymon, 
see  Leake,  Travels  in  Northern  Greece, 
voL  iiL  p.  201,  and  Bou^,  Voyage  en 
Turquie,  vol.  i.  p.  196-199.  "  La  plaine 
ovale  de  Seres  est  un  des  diamans  de  la 
couronne  de  Byzance, "  &c.    He  remarks 


how  incorrectly  the  (y>urse  of  the  Stry- 
mon  is  depicted  on  the  maps  (vol  iv.  p. 
482). 

*  The  expression  of  Strabo  or  his 
Epitomator — t^i'  HcuoWay  fi^xp^  HeAo- 
yovias  koDl  Tlifplas  iterrrdaBtu — seems 
quite  exact,  though  Tafel  finds  a  diffi- 
culty in  it  See  his  note  on  the  Vatican 
Fragments  of  the  seventh  Book  of 
Stnux),  Fr.  37.  The  Fragment.  40  is 
expressed  much  more  loosely.  Com- 
pare Herodot.  v.  13-16,  vii.  124; 
Thucyd.  iL  96 ;  Diodor.  xx.  19. 
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race,  Gauan^s,  Aeropus,  and  Perdikkas,  who  fled  from  Aigos 
to  Illyria,  from  whence  they  passed  into  Upper  Macedonia,  in 
such  poverty  as  to  be  compelled  to  serve  the  petty  king  of 
the  town  Lebaea  in  the  capacity  of  shepherds.  A  remarkable 
prodigy  happening  to  Perdikkas  foreshadows  the  future  emi- 
nence of  his  family,  and  leads  to  his  dismissal  by  the  king  of 
X^bsea — from  whom  he  makes  his  escape  with  difficulty.  He 
is  preserved  by  the  sudden  rise  of  a  river,  immediately  after 
he  had  crossed  it,  so  as  to  become  impassable  by  the  horse- 
men who  pursued  him ;  to  this  river,  as  to  the  saviour  of  the 
family,  solemn  sacrifices  were  still  offered  by  the  kings  of 
Macedonia  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.  Perdikkas  with  his  two 
brothers  having  thus  escaped,  established  himself  near  the 
spot  called  the  Garden  of  Midas  on  Mount  Bermius,  From 
the  loins  of  this  hardy  young  shepherd  sprang  the  dynasty  of 
Edessa.^  This  tale  bears  much  more  the  marks  of  a  genuine 
local  tradition  than  that  of  Theopompus ;  and  the  origin  of 
the  Macedonian  family,  or  Argeadae,  from  Argos,  appears 
to  have  been  universally  recognised  by  Grecian  inquirers,* 
so  that  Alexander  the  son  of  Amyntas,  the  contemporary 
of  the  Persian  invasion,  was  admitted  by  the  Hellanodikae 
to  contend  at  the  Olympic  games  as  a  genuine  Greek, 
though  his  competitors  sought  to  exclude  him  as  a  Mace- 
donian. 

The  talent  for  command  was  so  much  more  the  attribute  of 
the  Greek  mind  than  of  any  of  the  neighbouring 
barbarians,  that  we  easily  conceive  a  courageous  command 
Argeian  adventurer  acquiring  to  himself  great  ascen-  by  On^k 
dency  in  the  local  disputes  of  the  Macedonian  tribes,  over  bar- 

iMxie  tribes. 

and  transmitting  the  chieftainship  of  one  of  those 
tribes  to  his  offspring.  The  influence  acquired  by  Miltiadfis 
among  the  Thracians  of  the  Chersonese,  and  by  Phormio 
among  the  Akamanians  (who  specially  requested  that  after 
his  death  his  son  or  some  one  of  his  kindred  might  be  sent 
from  Athens  to  command  them^),  was  very  much  of  this 
character.  We  may  add  the  case  of  Sertorius  among  the 
native  Iberians.    In  like  manner,  the  kings  of  the  Macedonian 


*  Herodot  viii.  137,  138. 

'  Herodot  v.  22.  Argeadae,  Strabo, 
lib.  viL  Fragm.  20,  ed.  Tafel,  which 
may  probably  have  been    erroneously 


changed  into  iEgeadae  (Justin,  vii.  i). 

•  Thucyd.  iii.  7  ;  Herodot.  vi.  34-37  : 
compare  the  story  of  Zalmoxis  among 
the  Thracians  (L  94). 
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Lynkfistae  professed  to  be  descended  from  the  Bacchiadae  *  of 
Corinth;  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Epidamnus  and  Apol- 
lonia,  in  both  of  which  doubtless  members  of  that  great  gens 
were  domiciliated,  renders  this  tale  even  more  plausible  than 
that  of  an  emigration  from  Argos.  The  kings  of  the  Epirotic 
Molossi  pretended  also  to  a  descent  from  the  heroic  JEskid 
race  of  Greece.  In  fact,  our  means  of  knowledge  do  not 
enable  us  to  discriminate  the  cases  in  which  these  reigning 
families  were  originally  Greeks,  from  those  in  which  they 
were  Hellenised  natives  pretending  to  Grecian  blood. 

After  the  foundation-legend  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom, 
we  have  nothing  but  a  long  blank  until  the  reign  of  king 
Amyntas  (about  520-500  B.C.),  and  his  son  Alexander  (about 
480  B.C.).  Herodotus  gives  us  five  successive  kings  between 
the  founder  Perdikkas  and  Amyntas— Perdikkas,  Argaeus, 
Philippus,  Aeropus,  Alketas,  Amyntas,  and  Alexander  —  the 
contemporary  and  to  a  certain  extetit  the  ally  of  Xerxes.* 
Though  we  have  no  means  of  establishing  any  dates  in  this 
Aggnm-  early  series,  either  of  names  or  of  facts,  yet  we  see 
thc^nasty  that  the  Tcmcnid  kings,  beginning  from  a  humble 
conque«t8  orfgin,  extcudcd  their  dominions  successively  on  all 
Thermaic  sides.  They  conquered  the  Briges,*  originally  their 
as  over  the  ncighbours  on  Mount  Bermius — the  Eordi,  bordering 
SdoniLu*  on  Edessa  to  the  westward,  who  were  either  des- 
troyed or  expelled  from  the  country  (a  small  remnant  of  them 
still  existed  in  the  time  of  Thucydid^s  at  Physka  between 
Strymon  and  Axius) — the  Almopians,  an  inland  tribe  of  un- 
known site — and  many  of  the  interior  Macedonian  tribes  who 
had  been  at  first  autonomous.  Besides  these  inland  conquests, 
they  had  made  the  still  more  important  acquisition  of  Pieria 
(the  territory  which  lay  between  Mount  Bermius  and  the  sea), 
from  whence  they  expelled  the  original  Pierians,  who  found 
new  seats  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Strymon  between  Mount 
Pangaeus  and  the  sea.  Amyntas  king  of  Macedon  was  thus 
master  of  a  very  considerable  territory,  comprising  the  coast 


'  Strabo,  riL  p.  326. 

■  Herodot  viiL  139.  ThucydidSs 
agrees  in  the  number  of  kings,  but  does 
not  give  the  names  (ii.  100). 

For  the  divergent  lists  of  the  early 
Macedonian  kings,  see  Mr.  Clinton's 
Fasti  Hellenici,  vol.  ii.  p.  221. 


'  This  may  be  gathered,  I  think, 
from  Herodot  vii.  73  and  viiL  138. 
The  alleged  migration  of  the  Briges 
into  Asia,  and  the  change  of  their  name 
to  PluTges,  is  a  statement  which  I  do 
not  venture  to  repeat  as  credible. 
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of  the  Thermaic  Gulf  as  far  north  as  the  mouth  of  the  Haliak- 
m6n,  and  also  some  other  territory  on  the  same  gulf  from 
which  the  Bottiaeans  had  been  expelled ;  but  not  comprising 
the  coast  between  the  mouths  of  the  Axius  and  the  Haliak- 
m6n,  nor  even  Pella  the  subsequent  capital,  which  were  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  Bottiaeans  at  the  period  when  Xerxfis 
passed  through.^  He  possessed  also  Anthemfts,  a  town  and 
territory  in  the  peninsula  of  Chalkidikd,  and  some  parts  of 
Mygdonia,  the  territory  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Axius ;  but 
how  much,  we  do  not  know.  We  shall  find  the  Macedonians 
hereafter  extending  their  dominion  still  farther,  during  the 
period  between  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  war. 

We  hear  of  king  Amyntas  in  friendly  connection  with  the 
Peisistratid  princes  at  Athens,  whose  dominion  was 
in  part  sustained  by  mercenaries  from  the  Strymon  ;  between  k&j 
and  this  amicable  sentiment  was  continued  between  the&tstra- 
his  son  Alexander  and  the  emancipated  Athenians.* 
It  is  only  in  the  reigns  of  these  two  princes  that  Macedonia 
begins  to  be  implicated  in  Grecian  affairs.  The  regal  dynasty 
had  become  so  completely  Macedonised,  and  had  so  far  re- 
nounced its  Hellenic  brotherhood,  that  the  claim  of  Alexander 
to  run  at  the  Olympic  games  was  contested  by  his  com- 
petitors, who  compelled  him  to  prove  his  lineage  before  the 
Hellanodikae. 


*  Herodot  vii.  123.  Herodotns  re- 
cognises both  Bottiaeans  between  the 
Axius  and  the  Haliakmdn — and  Bot- 
tiseans  at  Oljnthus,  whom  the  Mace- 
donians had  expelled  from  the  Thennaic 
Gulf  at  the  time  when  Xerxes  passed 
(viii.  127).  These  two  statements  seem 
to  me  compatible,  and  both  admissible : 


the  former  Bottiseans  were  expelled  by 
the  Macedonians  subsequently,  anterior 
to  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

My  view  of  these  fitcts  therefore 
differs  somewhat  from  that  of  O.  Miiller 
(Macedonians  sect  16). 

*  Herodot  i.  59 ;  v.  94 ;  viii  136. 
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THRACIANS  AND  GREEK  COLONIES  IN  THRACE 


thdr  num- 
bers and 
abode. 


That  vast  space  comprised  between  the  rivers,  Stiymon  and 
xiirocian*-  Danube,  and  bounded  to  the  west  by  the  easternmost 
Illyrian  tribes,  northward  of  the  Strymon,  was  occu- 
pied by  the  innumerable  subdivisions  of  the  race 
called  Thracians  or  Threlcians.  They  were  the  most  numerous 
and  most  terrible  race  known  to  Herodotus :  could  they  by 
possibility  act  in  unison  or  under  one  dominion  (he  says)  they 
would  be  irresistible.  A  conjunction  thus  formidable  once 
seemed  impending,  during  the  first  years  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  under  the  reign  of  Sitalk^s  king  of  the  Odrysae,  who 
reigned  from  Abdfira  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nestus  to  the 
Euxine,  and  compressed  under  his  sceptre  a  large  proportion 
of  these  ferocious  but  warlike  plunderers ;  so  that  the  Greeks 
even  down  to  Thermopylae  trembled  at  his  expected  ap- 
proach. But  the  abilities  of  that  prince  were  not  found 
adequate  to  bring  the  whole  force  of  Thrace  into  effective 
co-operation  and  aggression  against  others. 

Numerous  as  the  tribes  of  Thracians  were,  their  customs 
Bianydif-  and  character  (according  to  Herodotus)  were  marked 
yet  uttie  by  great  uniformity :  of  the  Getae,  the  Trausi,  and 
diaracter.  othcrs,  he  tells  us  a  few  particularities.  And  the 
large  tract  over  which  the  race  were  spread,  comprising  as  it 
did  the  whole  chain  of  Mount  Haemus  and  the  still  loftier 
chain  of  Rhodopfi,*  together  with  a  portion  of  the  mountains 
Orbfilus  and  Skomius,  was  yet  partly  occupied  by  level  and 


*  This  territory  of  ancient  Rhodop^ 
—the  inland  space  between  the  Stry- 
mon, the  Hebms,  and  the  Mgean  Sea 
— has  been  less  visited  by  modem 
travellers,  and  is  at  present  more 
thoroughly  unknown,  than  any  part  of 
European  Turkey.  M.  Viquesnel  visited 
it  in  1S47,  <^<^  ^c  topographical  data 
collected  by  him  (embodied  m  a  report 


made  to  the  French  Government)  have 
been  employed  by  Kiepert  in  the  pro- 
curation of  his  new  map  of  European 
Turkey,  just  published  (1853).  But 
Viquesnel's  own  map  of  the  region  of 
Rhodop6  has  not  yet  appeared  (see 
Kiepert*s  Erlauterungen,  annexed  to  his 
Map,  p.  5). 
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fertile  surface — such  as  the  great  plain  of  Adrianople,  and  the 
land  towards  the  lower  course  of  the  rivers  Nestus  and 
Hebrus.  The  Thracians  of  the  plain,  though  not  less  warlike, 
were  at  least  more  home-keeping,  and  less  greedy  of  foreign 
plunder,  than  those  of  the  mountains.  But  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  race  presents  an  aggregate  of  repulsive  features, 
unredeemed  by  the  presence  of  even  the  commonest  domestic 
affections.^  The  Thracian  chief  deduced  his  pedigree  from  a 
god  called  by  the  Greeks  Hermfis,  to  whom  he  offered  up 
worship  apart  from  the  rest  of  his  tribe,  sometimes  with  the 
acceptable  present  of  a  human  victim.  He  tattowed  his 
body,*  and  that  of  the  women  belonging  to  him,  as  a  privilege 
of  honourable  descent :  he  bought  his  wives  from  their  parents, 
and  sold  his  children  for  exportation  to  the  foreign  merchant : 
be  held  it  disgraceful  to  cultivate  the  earth,  and  felt  honoured 
only  by  the  acquisitions  of  war  and  robbery.  The  Thracian 
tribes  worshipped  deities  whom  the  Greeks  assimilate  to 
Ar^s,  Dionysus,  and  Artemis.  The  great  sanctuary  and  oracle 
of  their  god  Dionysus  was  in  one  of  the  loftiest  summits  of 
Rhodopfi,  amidst  dense  and  foggy  thickets — ^the  residence 
of  the  fierce  and  unassailable  Satrae.  To  illustrate  the  Thra- 
cian character,  we  may  turn  to  a  deed  perpetrated  by  the 
king  of  the  Bisaltae — perhaps  one  out  of  several 
chiefs  of  that  extensive  Thracian  tribe — whose  terri-  cruelty, 
tory,  between  Strymon  and  Axius,  lay  in  the  direct  SSTuS^'effi- 
march  of  Xerxfis  into  Greece,  and  who,  to  escape  the  ^^* 
ignominy  of  being  dragged  along  amidst  the  compulsory 
auxiliaries  of  the  Persian  invasion,  fled  to  the  heights  of 
Rhodopd,  forbidding  his  six  sons  to  take  any  part  in  it  From 
recklessness,  or  curiosity,  the  sons  disobeyed  his  commands, 
and  accompanied  Xerxfes  into  Greece.  They  returned  unhurt 
by  the  Greek  spear,  but  the  incensed  father,  when  they  again 
came  into  his  presence,  caused  the  eyes  of  all  of  them  to  be 
put  out  Exultation  of  success  manifested  itself  in  the  Thra- 
cians by  increased  alacrity  in  shedding  blood ;  but  as  warriors, 


*  Mannert  assimilates  the  civilization 
of  the  Tliracians  to  that  of  the  Gauls 
when  Julias  Caesar  invaded  them — a 
great  injustice  to  the  latter,  in  my  judge- 
ment (Geograph.  der  Gr.  nnd  Rom.  vol. 
ii.  p.  23). 

»  Cicero,  De  Officiis,  ii.  7.     **  Bar- 


barum  compunctum  notis  Threidis." 
Plutarch  (De  Serft  Numin.  Vindict  c. 
13,  p.  558)  speaks  as  if  the  women  only 
were  tattowed,  in  lluace :  he  puts  a 
singular  interpretation  upon  it,  as  a 
continuous  punishment  on  the  sex  for 
having  slain  Orpheus. 
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the  only  occupation  which  they  esteemed,  they  were  not  less 
brave  than  patient  of  hardship ;  maintaining  a  good  front, 
under  their  own  peculiar  array,  against  forces  much  superior 
in  all  military  efficacy.^  It  appears  that  the  Thynians  and 
Bithynians,*  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  perhaps 
also,  the  Mysians,  were  members  of  this  great  Tbracian  race 
Thradan.  which  was  morc  remotely  connected  also  with  the 
^jjjg^^  Phrygians.  And  the  whole  race  may  be  said  to  pre- 
^^***^*^  sent  a  character  more  Asiatic  than  European  ;  espe- 
cially in  those  ecstatic  and  maddening. religious  rites,  which 
prevailed  not  less  among  the  Edonian  Thracians  than  in  the 
mountains  of  Ida  and  Dindymon  of  Asia,  though  with  some 
important  differences.  The  Thracians  served  to  furnish  the 
Greeks  with  mercenary  troops  and  slaves,  and  the  number  of 
Grecian  colonies  planted  on  the  coast  had  the  effect  of  par- 
tially softening  the  tribes  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  between 
whose  chiefs  and  the  Greek  leaders  intermarriages  were  not 
unfrequent  But  the  tribes  in  the  interior  seem  to  have  re- 
tained their  savage  habits  with  little  mitigation ;  so  that  the 
language  in  which  Tacitus  ^  describes  them  is  an  apt  continu- 
ation to  that  of  Herodotus,  though  coming  more  than  five 
centuries  after. 

To  note  the  situation  of  each  one  among  these  many  dif- 
ferent tribes,  in  the  large  territory  of  Thrace,  which  is  even 
now  imperfectly  known  and  badly  mapped,  would  be  unneces- 
sary and  indeed  impracticable.  I  shall  proceed  to  mention 
the  principal  Grecian  colonies  which  were  formed  in  the 
country,  noticing  occasionally  the  particular  Thracian  tribes 
with  which  they  came  in  contact. 

The  Grecian  colonies  established  on  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  as 
Eariydate  wcU  as  in  the  peninsula  of  Chalkidikfi — emanating 
chaikidic  principally  from  Chalkis  and  Eretria,  though  we  do 
Thrace  not  know  their  precise  epoch — appear  to  have  been 
of  early  date,  and  probably  preceded  the  time  when  the 
Macedonians  of  Edessa  extended  their  conquest  to  the  sea. 
At  that  early  period,  they  would  find  the  Pierians  still  between 


'  For  the  Thracians  generally,   see 
Herodot.  V.  3-9»vii.  i  io,viu.  1 16,  ix.  1 19 ; 


XenophoQ, 
iventhbook 
of  the  Anabasis  generally,   which  de- 


Thucyd.  ii.  100,  vii.  29,  30  ; 

Anabas.  vii.  2,  38,  and  the  seventh  book 


scribes  the  relations  of  Xenophon  and 
the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  with  Seuth^s 
the  Thracian  prince. 

'  Xenoph.  Anab.  vi.  2,  17  ;  Herodot* 
vii.  75.       '  Tacit  AnnaL  iL  66 ;  iv.  46. 
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the  Peneius  and  Haliakmdn — also  a  number  of  petty  Thracian 
tribes  throughout  the  broad  part  of  the  Chalkidic  peninsula ; 
they  would  find  Pydna  a  Pierian  town,  and  Therma,  Anthemus, 
Chalastra,  &c,  Mygdonian. 

The  most  ancient  Grecian  colony  in  these  regions  seems  to 
have  been  Methdnfi,  founded  by  the  Eretrians  in  Mcthdn« 
Pieria ;  nearly  at  the  same  time  (if  we  may  trust  a  ^£il[?^ 
statement  of  rather  suspicious  character,  though  the  "-^ 
date  itself  is  noway  improbable)  as  Korkyra  was  settled  by 
the  Corinthians  (about  730-720  B.c.^).  It  was  a  little  to  the 
north  of , the  Pierian  town  of  Pydna,  and  separated  by  about 
ten  miles  from  the  Bottiaean  town  of  A16rus,  which  lay  north 
of  the  Haliakmdn.*  We  know  very  little  about  Meth6n6, 
except  that  it  preserved  its  autonomy  and  its  Hellenism  until 
the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  took  and  destroyed  it 
But  though,  when  once  established,  it  was  strong  enough  to 
maintain  itself  m  spite  of  conquest  made  all  around  by  the 
Macedonians  of  Edessa,  we  may  fairly  presume  that  it  could 
not  have  been  originally  planted  on  Macedonian  territory. 
Nor  in  point  of  fact  was  the  situation  peculiarly  advantageous 
for  Grecian  colonists,  inasmuch  as  there  were  other  maritime 
towns,  not  Grecian,  in  its  'neighbourhood — Pydna,  Aldrus, 
Therma,  Chalastra ;  whereas  the  point  of  advantage  for  a 
Grecian  colony  was,  to  become  the  exclusive  seaport  for 
inland  indigenous  people. 

The  colonies,  founded  by  Chalkis  and  Eretria  on  all  the 
three  projections  of  the  Chalkidic  peninsula,  were  several 
numerous,  though  for  a  long  time  inconsiderable,  setuemenu 
We  do  not  know  how  far  these  projecting  headlands  wdic  penm-" 
were  occupied  before  the  arrival  of  the  settlers  from  three  pro- 
Euboea.     Such  arrival  we  may  probably  place  at  Luis. 
some  period  earlier  than  600  B.C     For  after  that  period 
Chalkis  and  Eretria  seem  rather  on  the  decline  ;   and  it 
appears  too,  that  the  Chalkidian  colonists  in  Thrace  aided 
their  mother-city  Chalkis  in  her  war  against  Eretria,  which 
cannot  be  much  later  than  600  B.C.,  though  it  may  be  con- 
siderably earlier. 

The  range  of  mountains  which  crosses  from  the  Thermaic 
to  the  Strymonic  Gulf  and  forms  the  northern  limit  of  the 

*  Platarch,  Qoaest  Gnec.  p.  293.  •  Skylax,  c  67. 
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Chalkidic  peninsula,  slopes  down  towards  the  southern 
extremity,  so  as  to  leave  a  considerable  tract  of  fertile  land 
between  the  Tordnaic  and  the  Thermaic  Gulfs,  including  the 
fertile  headland  called  Pallfinfi — the  westernmost  of  those 
three  prongs  of  Chalkidikfi  which  run  out  into  the  iEgean. 
Of  the  other  two  prongs  or  projections,  the  easternmost  is 
Chalkidic  terminated  by  the  sublime  Mount  Athos,  which  rises 
£3^J^  out  of  the  sea  as  a  precipitous  rock  6400  feet  in 
Athos.  height,  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  ridge  not 
more  than  half  the  height  of  the  mountain  itself,  yet  still  high, 
Jigged  and  woody  from  sea  to  sea,  leaving  only  little  occa- 
sional spaces  fit  to  be  occupied  or  cultivated.  The  intermediate 
or  Sithonian  headland  is  also  hilly  and  woody,  though  in 
a  less  degree — both  less  inviting  and  less  productive  than 
Pallfin^^ 

iEneia,  near  that  cape  which  marks  the  entrance  of  the 
inner  Thermaic  Gulf— and  Potidaea,  at  the  narrow  isthmus  of 
Colonics  in  Pall6n6 — were  both  founded  by  Corinth.  Between 
S^^tero-  these  two  towns  lay  the  fertile  territory  called  Krusis 
S?^  ?fc2d*  ^^  Krossaea,  forming  in  aftertimes  a  part  of  the  domain 
'*™^-  of  Olynthus,  but  in  the  sixth  century  B.a  occupied  by 

petty  Thracian  townships.*  Within  Pall6n6  were  the  towns 
of  Mendfi,  a  colony  from  Eretria — Skidn6,  which,  having  no 
legitimate  mother-city,  traced  its  origin  to  Pellenian  warriors 
returning  from  Troy — Aphytis,  Neapolis,  iEgfi,  Therambds, 
and  San^,'  either  wholly  or  partly  colonies  from  Eretria.    In 

the  Sithonian  peninsula  were  Assa,  Pildrus,  Singus, 
or  the  middle  Sart6,  Tordud,  Gal^psus,  Sermylfi,  and  Mekybema : 

all  or  most  of  these  seem  to  have  been  of  Chalkidic 
origin.  But  at  the  head  of  the  Toronaic  Gulf  (which  lies 
between  Sithonia  and  Pallfinfe)  was  placed  Olynthus,  sur- 
rounded by  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain.  Originally  a 
Bottiaean  town,  Olynthus  will  be  seen  at  the  time  of  the  Per- 
sian invasion  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Chalkidian  Greeks,^ 


'  For  the  description  of  Chalkidik^, 
see  Grisebach*s  Reisen,  vol.  ii.  ch.  10, 
pp.  6-16,  and  Leake,  Travels  in  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  ch.  24,  p.  t$2. 

If  we  read  attentively  the  description 
of  Chalkidikd  as  given  by  Skylax  (c  67), 
we  shall  see  that  he  did  not  conceive  it 
as  three-pronged,  bat  as   terminating 


only  in  the  peninsula  of  Palldn^  with 
Potidaea  at  its  bthmns. 

*  Herodot  viL  123 ;  Skymnus  Chius, 
V.  627. 

*  Strabo,  x.  p.  447  ;  Thucyd.  iv.  120- 
123 ;  Pompon.  Mela,  ii.  2 ;  Herodot. 
vii.  123. 

*  Herodot.  vii.  122 ;  viii.  127.     Ste- 
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and  gradually  to  incorporate  with  itself  several  of  the  petty 
neighbouring  establishments  belonging  to  that  race ;  whereby 
the  Chalkidians  acquired  that  marked  preponderance  in  the 
peninsula  which  they  retained,  even  against  the  efforts  of 
Athens,  until  the  days  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 

On  the  scanty  spaces,  admitted  by  the  mountainous  pro- 
montory or  ridge  ending  in  Athos,  were  planted  some  Thracian 
and  some  Pelasgic  settlements  of  the  same  inhabi*  i„  ^  ^^^, 
tants  as  those  who  occupied  Lemnos  and  Imbros ;  i!!^"}^ 
a  few  Chalkidic  citizens  being  domiciliated  with  stageira,&c 
them,  and  the  people  speaking  both  Pelasgic  and  Hellenic 
But  near  the  narrow  isthmus  which  joins  this  promontory  to 
Thrace,  and  along  the  north-western  coast  of  the  Strymonic 
Gulf,  were  Grecian  towns  of  considerable  importance — Sand, 
Akanthus,  Stageira,  and  Argilus,  all  colonies  from  Andros, 
which  had  itself  been  colonised  from  Eretria.*  Akanthus  and 
Stageira  are  said  to  have  been  founded  in  654  B.C. 

Following  the  southern  coast  of  Thrace,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Strymdn  towards  the  east,  we  may  doubt  Greek  $etue- 
whether,  in  the  year  560  B.C.,  any  considerable  inde-  Sfst^'dn 
pendent  colonies  of  Greeks  had  yet  been  formed  >»>'"*'»<»• 
upon  it  The  Ionic  colony  of  Abdfira,  eastward  of  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Nestus,  formed  from  Teds  in  Ionia,  is  of  more 
recent  date,  though  the  Klazomenians  ^  had  begun  an  unsuc- 
cessful settlement  there  as  early  as  the  year  651  B.C. ;  while 
Dikaea — ^the  Chian  settlement  of  Mar6neia — and  the  Lesbian 
settlement  of  iEnus  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus — are  of 
unknown  date.'  The  important  and  valuable  territory  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Strymdn,  where,  after  many  ruinous  failures,* 
the  Athenian  colony  of  Amphipolis  afterwards  maintained 
itself,  was  at  the  date  here  mentioned  possessed  by  Edonian 
Thracians  and  Pierians.  The  various  Tliracian  tribes — Satrae, 
Edonians,  Dersaeans,  Sapaeans,  Bistones,  Kikones,  Paetians,  &c 
— ^were  in  force  on  the  principal  part  of  the  tract  between 
Strymdn  and  Hebrus,  even  to  the  sea-coast     It  is  to  be 


phanns  B72.  (v.  TlaWipni)  gives  us  some 
idea  of  the  mythes  of  the  lost  Greek 
writers,  Hdgesippus  and  Theagen^s, 
aboat  Palldni. 

'  Thucyd.  iv.  S4,  103,  109.  See  Mr. 
Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici,  ad  ann. 
654  B.C.  *  Solinus,  X.  10.  ch.  25,  p.  172). 


•  Herodot.  i.  168 ;  vii.  $8,  59,  109  ; 
Skvmnus  Chius,  v.  675. 

*  Thucyd.  L  100,  iv.  102 ;  Herodot 
V.  II.  Laree  quantities  of  com  are 
now  exported  from  this  territory  to  Con- 
stantinople (Leake,  North.  Gr.  vol.  iii. 
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Island  of 
Thasus. 


remarked  however  that  the  island  of  Thasus,  and  that  of 
Samothrace,  each  possessed  what  in  Greek  was  called  a  Peraea^ 
— a  strip  of  the  adjoining  mainland  cultivated  and  defended 
by  means  of  fortified  posts  or  small  towns.  Probably  these 
occupations  are  of  very  ancient  date,  since  they  seem  almost 
indispensable  as  a  means  of  support  to  the  islands.  For  the 
barren  Thasus,  especially,  merits  even  at  this  day  the  unin- 
viting description  applied  to  it  by  the  poet  Archi- 
lochus,  in  the  seventh  century  B.C. — "  an  ass's  back- 
bone, overspread  with  wild  wood  ;"*  so  wholly  is  it  composed 
of  mountain  naked  or  wooded,  and  so  scanty  are  the  patches  of 
cultivable  soil  left  in  it,  nearly  all  close  to  the  sea-shore. 

This  island  was  originally  occupied  by  the  Phenicians,  who 
worked  the  gold-mines  in  its  mountains  with  a  degree  of 
industry,  which,  even  in  its  remains,  excited  the  admiration 
of  Herodotus.  How  and  when  it  was  evacuated  by  them,  we 
do  not  know.  But  the  poet  Archilochus  ^  formed  one  of  a 
body  of  Parian  colonists  who  planted  themselves  on  it  in  the 
seventh  century  RC,  and  carried  on  war,  not  always  success- 
ful, against  the  Thracian  tribe  called  Saians :  on  one  occasion^ 
Archilochus  found  himself  compelled  to  throw  away  his  shield. 
By  their  mines  and  their  possessions  on  the  mainland  (which 
contained  even  richer  mines,  at  Skaptfi  Hyl6,  and  elsewhere, 
than  those  in  the  island),  the  Thasian  Greeks  rose  to  consider- 
able power  and  population.  And  as  they  seem  to  have  been 
the  only  Greeks,  until  the  settlement  of  the  Milesian  Histiaeus 
on  the  Strymdn  about  510  B.C.,  who  actively  concerned  them- 
selves in  the  mining  districts  of  Thrace  opposite  to  their 
island,  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  hear  that  their  clear  surplus 
revenue  before  the  Persian  conquest,  about  493  B.C.,  after 


^  Herodot  vii.  108-109 ;  Thacyd.  i. 

lOI. 

*        ^ir&ar*iiwf^tt 

Archiloch.  Fragm.  17-18,  ed.  Sdmei- 
dewin. 

The  striking  propriety  of  this  descrip- 
tion, even  after  the  lapse  of  2500  years, 
may  be  seen  in  the  Travels  of  Grise- 
bach,  voL  i.  ch.  7,  p.  210-218,  and  in 
Prokesch,  Denkwiirdigkeiten  des  Ori- 
ents, Th.  3,  p.  612.  The  view  of 
Thasus  from  the  sea  justifies  the  title 
'Hcpfi;  (CEnomaus  ap.  Euseb.  Praepar. 
Evang.  vii.  p.  256;  Steph.  Byz.  9ia<ros)» 


Thasus  (now  Tasso)  contains  at  pre- 
sent a  population  of  about  6000  Greeks, 
dispersed  in  twelve  small  villages;  it 
exports  some  good  ship-timber,  princi- 
pally fir,  of  which  there  is  abundance 
on  the  island,  together  with  some  olive 
oil  and  wax ;  but  it  cannot  grow  com 
enough  even  for  this  small  population. 
No  mines  either  are  now,  or  have  been 
for  a  long  time,  in  work. 

'  Arcmloch.  Fragm.  5,  ed.  Schnei- 
dewin ;  Aristophan.  Pac  1298,  with 
the  Scholia ;  Strabo,  x.  p.  487,  xil  p. 
549 ;  Thucyd.  iv.  104. 
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defraying  the  charges  of  their  government  without  any  taxa- 
tion, amounted  to  the  large  sum  of  200  talents,  sometimes 
even  to  300  talents,  in  each  year  (46,000/. — 66,000/.). 

On  the  long  peninsula  called  the  Thracian  Chersonese  there 
may  probably  have  been  small  Grecian  settlements  at  an 
early  date,  though  we  do  not  know  at  what  time 
either  the  Milesian  settlement  of  Kardia,  on  the  chenone- 
western  side  of  the  isthmus  of  that  peninsula,  near  **"* 
the  iEgean  Sea — or  the  iEolic  colony  of  Sestus  on  the  Hel- 
lespont— ^were  founded.     The  Athenian  ascendency  in  the 
peninsula  begins  only  with  the  migration  of  the  first  Miltiadfis, 
during  the  reign  of  Peisistratus  at  Athens.     The  p^nihus, 
Samian  colony  of  Perinthus,  on  the  northern  coast  ^^^J. 
of  the  Propontis,^  is  spoken  of  as  ancient  in  date,  '***°^ 
and  the  Megarian  colonies,  Selymbria  and  Byzantium,  belong 
to  the  seventh  century  B.C. ;  the  latter  of  these  two  is  assigned 
to  the  30th  Olympiad  (657  B.C),  and  its  neighbour  Chalkfiddn, 
on  the  opposite  coast,  was  a  few  years  earlier.    The  site  of 
Byzantium  in  the  narrow  strait  of  the  Bosphorus,  with  its 
abundant  thunny-fishery,^  which  both  employed  and  nourished 
a  large  proportion  of  the  poorer  freemen,  was  alike  convenient 
either  for  maritime  traffic  or  for  levying  contributions  on  the 
numerous  com  ships  which  passed  from   the   Euxine  into 
the  iEgean.     We  are  even  told  that  it  held  a  considerable 
number  of  the  neighbouring  Bithynian  Thracians  as  tributary 
Periceki.    Such  dominion,  tiiough  probably  maintained  during 
the  more  vigorous  period  of  Grecian  city  life,  became  in  later 
times  impracticable,  and  we  even  find  the  Byzantines  not 
always  competent  to  the  defence  of  their  own  small  surround- 
ing territory.    The  place,  however,  will  be  found  to  possess 
considerable  importance  during  all  the  period  of  this  history.^ 

The  Grecian  settlements  on  the  inhospitable  south-western 
coast  of  the  Euxine,  south  of  the  Danube,  appear  Oredan  set- 
never  to  have  attained  any  consideration :  the  princi-  the  euxi^c" 
pal  traffic  of  Greek  ships  in  that  sea  tended  to  more  D^ube. 
northerly  ports,  on  the  banks  of  the  Borysthenfis  and  in  the 
Tauric  Chersonese.    Istria  was  founded  by  the  Milesians  near 


*  Skymnus  Chios,  699-715  ;  Plutarch, 
Quaest.  Grace,  c  57.  See  M.  Raoul 
Rochette,  Histoire  des  Colonies  Grec- 
ques,  ch.  xi.-xiv.  vol  iii.  p.  273-298. 


•  Aristot  Polit  iv.  4,  I. 

•  Polyb.  iv.  39  ;  Phylarch.  Fragm.  10, 
ed.  Didot. 
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the  southern  embouchure  of  the  Danube  —  ApoUonia  and 
Oddssus  on  the  same  coast  more  to  the  south — all  probably 
between  600-560  B.C  The  Megarian  or  Byzantine  colony  of 
Mesambria  seems  to  have  been  later  than  the  Ionic  revolt : 
of  Kallatis  the  age  is  not  known.  Tomi,  north  of  Kallatis  and 
south  of  Istria,  is  renowned  as  the  place  of  Ovid's  banishment* 
The  picture  which  he  gives  of  that  uninviting  spot,  which 
enjoyed  but  little  truce  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mur- 
derous Getae,  explains  to  us  sufficiently  why  these  towns 
acquired  little  or  no  importance. 

The  islands  of  Lemnos  and  Imbros,  in  the  i£gean,  were  at 
Lemnotand  ^^^  early  pcHod  occupied  by  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgi. 
imbrot.  They  were  conquered  by  the  Persians  about  508  B.C, 
and  seem  to  have  passed  into  the  power  of  the  Athenians, 
at  the  time  when  Ionia  revolted  from  the  Persians.  If  the 
mythical  or  poetical  stories  respecting  these  Tyrrhenian  Pe- 
lasgi contain  any  basis  of  truth,  they  must  have  been  a  race 
of  buccaneers  not  less  rapacious  than  cruel.  At  one  time, 
these  Pelasgi  seem  also  to  have  possessed  Samothrace,  but 
how  or  when  they  were  supplanted  by  Greeks,  we  find  no 
trustworthy  account:  the  population  of  Samothrace  at  the 
time  of  the  Persian  war  was  Ionic* 


'  Skymnus  Chins,  720-740  ;  Hero- 
dot  ii.  33,  vi.  3 J  ;  Strabo,  vii.  p.  319 ; 
Skylax,  c  68 ;  Mannert,  Geograpn.  d. 
Gr.  und  Rom.  voL  viL  ch.  8,  p.  126-140. 

An  inscription  in  Boeckh's  Collection 
proves  the  existence  of  a  pentapolis  or 
union  of  five  Grecian    cities  on   this 


coast  Tomi,  Kallatis,  Mesambria,  and 
ApoUonia,  are  presumed  by  Blaramberg 
to  have  belonged  to  this  union.  See 
Inscript  No.  2056  c. 

Syncellus  however  (p.  213)  places  the 
foundation  of  Istria  considerably  earlier, 
in  651  B.C.         '  Herodot  viii.  9a 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

KYR^Nfe  AND  BARKA. — HESPERIDES. 

It  has  been   already  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter,  that 
Psammetichus  king  of  Egypt,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century  B.C,   first  removed    those    prohibitions  which  had 
excluded  Grecian  commerce  from  the  country.     In  his  reig^, 
Grecian  mercenaries  were  first  established  in  Egypt,  and  Grecian 
traders  admitted,  under  certain  regulations,  into  the  Nile.   The 
opening  of  this  new   market  emboldened  them  to  traverse 
the  direct  sea  which  separates  Krfite  from  Egypt — a  Fintvoy- 
dangerous  voyage  with  vessels  which  rarely  ventured  ^^{J* 
to  lose  sight  of  land — and  seems  to  have  first  made  ^*^^** 
them    acquainted  with    the    neighbouring    coast  of   Libya, 
between  the  Nile  and  the  gulf  called  the  Great  Syrtis.    Hence 
arose  the  foundation  of  the  important  colony  called  Kyrdnfi. 

As  in  the  case  of  most  other  Grecian  colonies,  so  in  that  of 
Kyr^n^,  both  the  foundation  and  the  early  history  are  very 
imperfectly  known.  The  date  of  the  event,  as  far  as  can  be 
made  out  amidst  much  contradiction  of  statement,  was  about 
630  B.  c}  Thfira  was  the  mother-city,  herself  a  colony  from 
Lacedaemon ;  and  the  settlements  formed  in  Libya  became 
no  inconsiderable  ornaments  to  the  Dorian  name  in  Hellas. 

According  to  the  account  of  a  lost  historian,  Meneklfis  ^ — 
political  dissension  among  the  inhabitants  of  Thfira  Foundation 
led  to  that  emigration  which  founded  Kyrfinfi.  The  ^^^y^""^- 
more  ample  legendary  details  which  Herodotus  collected, 
partly  from  Theraean,  partly  from  Kyrenaean  informants,  are 
not  positively  inconsistent  with  this  statement,  though  they 
indicate  more  particularly  bad  seasons,  distress,  and  over- 
population. But  both  of  them  dwell  emphatically  on  the 
Delphian  oracle  as  the  instigator  as  well  as  the  director  of 

^  See  the  discussion  of  the  aera  of  Kyr^D^  in  Thrive,  Historia  Cyr6n6s,  ch.  32, 
23,  24,  where  the  different  statements  are  noticed  and  compared. 
«  Schol.  ad  Pindar.  Pyth.  iv. 
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the  first  emigrants,  whose  apprehensions  of  a  dangerous 
voyage  and  an  unknown  country  were  very  difficult  to  over- 
come. Both  of  them  affirmed  that  the  original  oekist  Battus 
was  selected  and  consecrated  to  the  work  by  the  divine  com- 
mand: both  called  Battus  the  son  of  Polymn^stus,  of  the 
mythical  breed  called  Minyae.  But  on  other  points  there  was 
complete  divergence  between  the  two  stories,  and  the  Kyre- 
naeans  themselves,  whose  town  was  partly  peopled  by  emigrants 
from  Kr6te,  described  the  mother  of  Battus  as  daughter  of 
Founded  by  Etcarchus,  prince  of  the  Kretan  town  of  Axus.* 
J^SJ^^f  Battus  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  and  it  was 
'^^^  on  his  entreating  from  the  Delphian  oracle  a  cure  for 
this  infirmity  that  he  received  directions  to  go  as  **a  cattle- 
breeding  oekist  to  Libya."  The  suffering  Theraeans  were 
directed  to  assist  him.  But  neither  he  nor  they  knew  where 
Libya  was,  nor  could  they  find  any  resident  in  Kr^te  who  had 
ever  visited  it  Such  was  the  limited  reach  of  Grecian  navi- 
gation to  the  south  of  the  iEgean  Sea,  even  a  century  after 
the  foundation  of  Syracuse.  At  length,  by  prolonged  inquiry, 
they  discovered  a  man  employed  in  catching  the  purple  shell- 
fish, named  Kordbius,  who  .said  that  he  had  been  once  forced 
by  stress  of  weather  to  the  island  of  Platea,  close  on  the 
shores  of  Libya,  and  on  the  side  not  far  removed  from 
the  western  limit  of  Egypt.  Some  Theraeans  being  sent  along 
with  Kordbius  to  inspect  this  island,  lefl  him  there  with  a 
stock  of  provisions,  and  returned  to  Thfira  to  conduct  the 
emigrants.  From  the  seven  districts  into  which  Th^ra  was 
divided,  emigrants  were  drafted  for  the  colony,  one  brother 
being  singled  out  from  the  different  numerous  families  by  lot. 
But  so  long  was  their  return  to  Platea  deferred,  that  the  pro- 
visions of  Kor6bius  were  exhausted,  and  he  was  only  saved 
from  starvation  by  the  accidental  arrival  of  a  Samian  ship, 
driven  by  contrary  winds  out  of  her  course  on  the  voyage  to 
Egypt  K61aeus,  the  master  of  this  ship  (whose  immense 
profits  made  by  the  first  voyage  to  Tartdssus  have  been 
noticed  in  a  former  chapter),  supplied  him  with  provisions  for 
a  year — an  act  of  kindness  which  is  said  to  have  laid  the  first 
foundation  of  the  alliance  and  good  feeling  afterwards  preva- 
lent between   Thfira,   Kyr^n^,  and   Samos.     At   length   the 

*  Herodot  iv.  150-154. 
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expected  emigrants  reached  the  island,  having  found  the  voyage 
so  perilous  and  difficult,  that  they  once  returned  in  despair 
to  Thfira,  where  they  were  only  prevented  by  force  from  re- 
landing.  The  band  which  accompanied  Battus  was  all  conveyed 
in  two  pentekonters — armed  ships  with  fifty  rowers  each. 
Thus  humble  was  the  start  of  the  mighty  Kyrfinfi,  which,  in 
the  days  of  Herodotus,  covered  a  city-area  equal  to  the  entire 
island  of  Platea.* 

That  island,  however,  though  near  to  Libya,  and  supposed 
by  the  colonists  to  be  Libya,  was  not  so  in  reality :  Coiomr  first 
the  commands  of  the  oracle  had  not  been  literally  the  island  of 

Platen 

fulfilled  Accordingly  the  settlement  carried  with  it  afterwards 
nothing  but  hardship  for  the  space  of  two  years ;  and  Kyrena. 
Battus  returned  with  his  companions  to  Delphi,  to  complain 
that  the  promised  land  had  proved  a  bitter  disappointment 
The  god,  through  his  priestess,  returned  for  answer,  **  If  you, 
who  have  never  visited  the  cattle-breeding  Libya,  know  it 
better  than  I  who  have^  I  greatly  admire  your  cleverness." 
Again  the  inexorable  mandate  forced  them  to  return.  This 
time  they  planted  themselves  on  the  actual  continent  of  Libya, 
nearly  over  against  the  island  of  Platea,  in  a  district  called 
Aziris,  surrounded  on  both  sides  by  fine  woods,  and  with  a 
running  stream  adjoining.  After  six  years  of  residence  in  this 
spot,  they  were  persuaded  by  some  of  the  indigenous  Libyans 
to  abandon  it,  under  the  promise  that  they  should  be  con- 
ducted to  a  better  situation.  Their  guides  now  brought  them 
to  the  actual  site  of  Kyrfinfi,  saying,  "  Here,  men  of  Hellas,  is 
the  place  for  you  to  dwell,  for  here  the  sky  is  perforated"* 
The  road  through  which  they  passed  had  led  through  the 
tempting  region  of  Irasa  with  its  fountain  Thestfi,  and  their 
guides  took  the  precaution  to  carry  them  through  it  by  night, 
in  order  that  they  might  remain  ignorant  of  its  beauties. 

Such  were  the  preliminary  steps  divine  and  human,  which 
brought  Battus  and  his  colonists  to  Kyrfinfi.     In  the  situation  of 
time  of  Herodotus,  Irasa  was  an  outlying  portion  of  ^y^*"*- 
the  eastern  territory  of  this  powerful  city.    But  we  trace  in 
the  story  just  related  an  opinion  prevalent  among  his  Kyre- 


*  Herodot  iv.  155. 

'  Herodot.  iv.  158.  MaOra  7^  h 
olptufhs  rirfnirm.  Compare  the  jest 
ascribed  to  the  Byzantian  envoys  on 

VOL.  III. 


occasion  of  the  vaunts  of  Lysimachns 
(Plntarch,  De  Fortunft  Alexandr.  Magn. 

c-  3.  p.  338). 
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naean  informants,  that  Irasa  with  its  fountain  Thestfi  was  a 
more  inviting  position  than  Kyrfinfi  with  its  fountain  of 
Apollo,  and  ought  in  prudence  to  have  been  originally  chosen: 
out  of  which  opinion,  according  to  the  general  habit  of  the 
Greek  mind,  an  anecdote  is  engendered  and  accredited,  ex- 
plaining how  the  supposed  mistake  was  committed.  What 
may  have  been  the  recommendations  of  Irasa,  we  are  not 
permitted  to  know  ;  but  descriptions  of  modem  travellers,  no 
less  than  the  subsequent  history  of  Kyrfinfi,  go  far  to  justify 
the  choice  actually  made.  The  city  was  placed  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  ten  miles  from  the  sea,  having  a  sheltered  port 
called  Apollonia,  itself  afterwards  a  considerable  town — it 
was  about  twenty  miles  from  the  promontory  Phykus,  which 
forms  the  northernmost  projection  of  the  African  coast,  nearly 
in  the  longitude  of  the  Peloponnesian  Cape  Taenarus  (Mata- 
pan).  Kyr^nfi  was  situated  about  1800  feet  above  the  Jevel 
of  the  Mediterranean,  of  which  it  commanded  a  fine  view,  and 
from  which  it  was  conspicuously  visible,  on  the  edge  of  a  range 
of  hills  which  slope  by  successive  terraces  down  to  the  port. 
The  soil  immediately  around,  partly  calcareous,  partly  sandy, 
is  described  by  Captain  Beechey  to  present  a  vigorous  vege- 
tation and  remarkable  fertility ;  though  the  ancients  considered 
it  inferior  in  this  respect  both  to  Barka  ^  and  Hesperides,  and 
still  more  inferior  to  the  more  westerly  region  near  Kinyps. 
But  the  abundant  periodical  rains,  attracted  by  the  lofty 
heights  around,  and  justifying  the  expression  of  the  "perforated 
sky,"  were  even  of  greater  importance  under  an  African  sun 
than  extraordinary  richnei^  of  soil.'    The  maritime  regions 


*  Herodot.  iv.  198. 

'  See,  about  the  productive  powers 
of  Kyr6n6  and  its  surrounding  region, 
Herodot.  iv.  199  ;  Kallimachus  (himself 
a  Kyrensean),  Hymn.  ad.  Apoll.  65, 
with  the  note  of  Spanheim ;  Pindar, 
Pyth.  iv.,  with  the  Scholia  passim; 
Diodor.  iii.  49  ;  Arrian,  Indica,  xliii. 
13,  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  837)  saw  Kyr^nS 
from  the  sea  in  sailing  by,  and  was 
struck  with  the  view :  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  landed. 

The  results  of  modem  observation  in 
that  country  are  ^ven  in  the  Viaggio  of 
Delia  Cella  and  m  the  exploring  expe- 
dition of  Captain  Beechey :  see  an  inter- 


burgh,  1835),  ch.  v.  p.  160- 1 7 1.  The 
chapter  on  this  subject  (c.  6)  in  Thrige*s 
Historia  Cyr^6s  is  defective,  as  the 
author  seems  never  to  have  seen  the 
careful  and  valuable  observations  of 
Captain  Beechey,  and  proceeds  chiefly 
on  the  statements  of  Delia  Cella. 

I  refer  briefly  to  a  few  among  the 
many  interesting  notices  of  Captain 
Beechey.  For  uie  site  of  the  ancient 
Hesperides  (Bengazi),  and  the  "beau- 
tiful fertile  plain  near  it,  extending  to 
the  foot  of  a  long  chain  of  mountains 
about  fourteen  miles  distant  to  the 
south-eastward," — see  Beechey,  Expe- 
dition,  ch.  xi.  p.  287-315;    **a  great 


esting  summary  in  the  History  of  the    many  date-palm  trees  in  the  neighbour- 
Barbary  States,  by  Dr.  Russell  (Edin-  '  h«od"  (ch.  xii.  p.  340-354). 
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near  Kyrfind  and  Barka,  and  Hesperides,  produced  oil  and 
wine  as  well  as  com,  while  the  extensive  district  between 
these  towns,  composed  of  alternate  mountain,  wood  and  plain, 
was  eminently  suited  for  pasture  and  cattle-breeding.  The 
ports  were  secure,  presenting  conveniences  for  the  intercourse 
of  the  Greek  trader  with  Northern  Africa,  such  as  were  not  to 
be  found  along  all  the  coast  of  the  Great  Syrtis  westward  of 
Hesperides.  Abundance  of  applicable  land — great 
diversity  both  of  climate  and  of  productive  season,  producc/and 
between  the  sea-side,  the  low  hill,  and  the  upper  '*~^"^' 
mountain,  within  a  small  space,  so  that  harvest  was  continually 
going  on,  and  fresh  produce  coming  in  from  the  earth,  during 
eight  months  of  the  year — together  with  the  monopoly  of  the 
valuable  plant  called  the  Silphium,  which  grew  nowhere 
except  in  the  Kyrenaic  region,  and  the  juice  of  which  was 
extensively  demanded  throughout  Greece  and  Italy — led  to 
the  rapid  gjrowth  of  Kyrfinfe,  in  spite  of  serious  and  renewed 
political  troubles.  And  even  now,  the  immense  remains  which 
still  mark  its  desolate  site,  the  evidences  of  past  labour  and 
solicitude  at  the  Fountain  of  Apollo  and  elsewhere,  together 
with  the  profusion  of  excavated  and  ornamented  tombs,  attest 
sufficiently  what  the  grandeur  of  the  place  must  have  been 
in  the  days  of  Herodotus  and  Pindar.  So  much  did  the 
Kyrenaeans  pride  themselves  on  the  Silphium,  found  wild  in 
their  back  country  from  the  island  of  Platea  on  the  east  to 
the  inner  recess  of  the  Great  Syrtis  westward — the  leaves  of 
which  were  highly  salubrious  for  cattle  and  the  stalk  for  man, 
while  the  root  furnished  the  peculiar  juice  for  export — that 


The  distance  between  Bengazi  (Hes- 
perides) and  Ptolemeta  (Ptolemais,  the 
port  of  Barka)  is  fifty-seven  geographical 
miles,  along  a  fertile  and  beautiful  plain, 
stretching  firom  the  mountains  to  the 
sea.  Between  these  two  was  situated 
the  ancient  Tcucheira  (id.  ch.  xii.  p.  347), 
about  thirty-eight  miles  from  Hesperides 
(p.  349),  in  a  country  hiehly  productive 
wherever  it  is  cultivated  (p.  350-355). 
Exuberant  vegetation  exists  near  the 
deserted  Ptolemeta  (or  Ptolemais)  after 
the  winter  rains  (p.  364).  The  circuit 
of  Ptolemais,  as  measured  by  the  ruins 
of  its  walls,  was  about  three  and  a  half 
English  miles  (p.  380). 

An  extensive,  fertile,  and  well-watered 
mountain-plain    of  Merg6,   constituted '  vicinity  of  Kyr^nS  (ch.  xv.  p.  465). 

S  2 


the  territory  of  the  ancient  Barka  {i6, 
ch.  xiii.  p.  395-401) :  the  bricks,  which 
the  Araoic  geographers  state  to  have 
been  exported  from  Barka  to  E^pt  (p. 
399),  are  noticed  by  Stephan.  Byzant. 
(v.  BdpKti)  as  constituting  tne  material  of 
the  houses  at  Barka. 

The  road  from  Barka  to  Kyr&i$  pre- 
sents continued  marks  of  ancient  chariot- 
wheels  (ch.  xiv.  p.  406) ;  after  passing 
the  plain  of  Merg^,  it  becomes  hilly  and 
woodv,  "but  on  approaching  Grenna 
(Kyrene)  it  becomes  more  clear  of  wood ; 
the  valleys  produce  fine  crops  of  barley, 
and  the  hills  excellent  pasturage  for 
cattle  *'  (p.  409).  Luxuriant  vegetation 
comes  aher  the  winter   rains  in    the 
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they  maintained  it  to  have  first  appeared  seven  years  prior  to 
the  arrival  of  the  first  Grecian  colonists  in  their  city.* 

But  it  was  not  only  the  properties  of  the  soil  which  promoted 
the  prosperity  of  Kyr6n6.  Isokrat6s  *  praises  the  well-chosen 
site  of  that  colony,  because  it  was  planted  in  the  midst  of 
ind^enous  natives  apt  for  subjection,  and  far  distant  from  any 
formidable  enemies.  That  the  native  Libyan  tribes 
tribes  near  wcre  made  conducivc  in  an  eminent  degree  to  the 
'  growth  of  the  Greco-Libyan  cities,  admits  of  no 
doubt ;  and  in  reviewing  the  history  of  these  cities,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  their  population  was  not  pure  Greek,  but 
more  or  less  mixed,  like  that  of  the  colonies  in  Italy,  Sicily, 
or  Ionia.  Though  our  information  is  very  imperfect,  we  see 
enough  to  prove  that  the  small  force  brought  over  by  Battus 
the  Stammerer  was  enabled  first  to  fraternise  with  the  indi- 
genous Libyans — next,  reinforced  by  additional  colonists  and 
availing  themselves  of  the  power  of  native  chiefs,  to  overawe 
and  subjugate  them.  Kyr^nfi — combined  with  Barka  and 
Hesperides,  both  of  them  having  sprung  from  her  root ' — 
exercised  over  the  Libyan  tribes  between  the  borders  of  Egypt 
and  the  inner  recess  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  for  a  space  of  three 
degrees  of  longitude,  an  ascendency  similar  to  that  which 
Carthage  possessed  over  the  more  westerly  Libyans  near  the 
Lesser  Syrtis.  Within  these  Kyrenaean  limits,  and  farther 
westward  along  the  shores  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  the  Libyan 
tribes  were  of  pastoral  habits  ;  westward,  beyond  the  Lake 
Tritdnis  and  the  Lesser  Syrtis,*  they  b^^n  to  be  agfricultural. 
Immediately  westward  of  Egypt  were  the  Adyrmachidae, 
bordering  upon  Apis  and  Marea,  the  Egyptian  frontier  towns  ;* 


>  Theophrast.  Hist  PI.  vi.  3,  3 ;  ix. 
I,  7 ;  Skylax,  c.  107. 

•  Isokrat6s,  Or.  v.  ad  Philipp.  p.  84 
(p.  107  e<L  Bek.)«  Th^ra  being  a  colony 
of  Lacedaemon,  and  Kyr6nd  of  Th^ra, 
Isokrat^s  speaks  of  K3rri^n6  as  a  colony 
of  Lacedsemon. 

•  Pindar,  Pyth.  iv.  26.  Kufyfimw — 
heriwv  bl(w.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus 
these  tnree  cities  may  possibly  have 
been  spoken  of  as  a  Tripolis  ;  but  no  one 
before  Alexander  the  Great  would  have 
understood  the  expression  Pentapolis, 
used  under  the  Romans  to  denote 
Kyr6n€,  Apollonia,  Ptolemais,  Teu- 
cheira,  and  Berenik^  or  Hesperides. 


Ptolemais,  originally  the  port  of 
Barka,  had  become  autonomous  and  of 
greater  importance  than  the  latter. 

^  The  accounts  respecting  the  lake 
called  in  ancient  times  Tritdnis  are 
however  very  uncertain  :  see  Dr.  Shaw's 
Travels  in  Barbary,  p.  127.  Strabo 
mentions  a  lake  so  osdled  near  Hes- 
perides (xvii  p.  836) ;  Pherekydas  talks 
of  it  as  near  Irasa  (Pherekyd.  Fragm. 
33  d.  ed.  Didot). 

»  Eratosthenes,  bom  at  Kyr^nfi  and 
resident  at  Alexandria,  estimated  the 
land-journey  between  the  two  at  525 
Roman  miles  (Pliny,  H.  N.  v.  6). 
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they  were  subject  to  the  Egyptians,  and  had  adopted  some  of 
the  minute  ritual  and  religious  observances  which  charac- 
terised the  region  of  the  Nile.  Proceeding  westward  from  the 
Adyrmachidae  were  found  the  Giligammae,  the  Asbystae, 
the  Auschisae,  the  Kabales,  and  the  Nasamdnes — ^the  latter  of 
whom  occupied  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  Great  Syrtis — 
next,  the  Makae,  Ginddnes,  Lotophag^,  Machlyes,  as  far  as  a 
certain  river  and  lake  called  Tritdn  and  Tritdnis,  ExtenwYc 
which  seems  to  have  been  near  the  Lesser  Syrtis.  k:J^ "nd 
These  last-mentioned  tribes  were  not  dependent  SS^^*' 
either  on  KyrAnfi  or  on  Carthage,  at  the  time  of  Libyans. 
Herodotus,  nor  probably  during  the  proper  period  of  free 
Grecian  history  (600-300  B.c).  But  in  the  third  century  B.C., 
the  Ptolemaic  governors  of  Kyr6n6  extended  their  dominion 
westward,  while  Carthage  pushed  her  colonies  and  castles  east- 
ward, so  that  the  two  powers  embraced  between  them  the  whole 
line  of  coast  between  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Syrtis,  meeting 
at  the  spot  called  the  Altars  of  the  Brothers  Philaeni — cele- 
brated for  its  commemorative  legend.*  Moreover,  even  in  the 
sixth  century  B.C.,  Carthage  was  jealous  of  the  extension  of 
Grecian  colonies  along  this  coast,  and  aided  the  Libyan  Makae 
(about  510  B.C.)  to  expel  the  Spartan  prince  Dorieus  from  his 
settlement  near  the  river  Kinyps ;  near  that  spot  was  after- 
wards planted,  by  Phenician  or  Carthaginian  exiles,  the  town 
of  Leptis  Magna  *  (now  Lebida),  which  does  not  seem  to  have 
existed  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.  Nor  does  the  latter  his- 
torian notice  the  Marmaridae,  who  appear  as  the  principal 
Libyan  tribe  near  the  west  of  Egypt  between  the  age  of 
Skylax  and  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  aera.  Some 
migration  or  revolution  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Herodotus 
must  have  brought  this  name  into  predominance.^ 

The  interior  country  stretching  westward  from  Egypt  (along 
the  thirtieth  and  thirty-first  parallel  of  latitude)  to  the  Great 

*  Sallust,  Bell.  Jugurth.  c  75  ;  Vale-  \  Neapolis   is  mentioned  by  Skylax  (c 
rius  Maximus,  v.  6.     Thrige  (Histor.     — '   — -"  c.-v^  -.♦--^  *u«*  t  ^«*;„  ^-„ 

Cyr.  c.  49)  places  this  division  of  the 
Syrtis  between  Kyr^nd  and  Carthage  at 
some  period  between  400-330  B.C.,  an- 
terior to  the  loss  of  the  independence  of 
Kyr^nd  ;  but  I  cannot  think  that  it  was 
earlier  tiian  the  Ptolemies :  compare 
Strabo,  xvii.  p.  836. 

'   The    Carthaginian    establishment 


109),  and  Strabo  states  that  Leptis  was 
another  name  for  the  same  place  (xvii. 

•  Skylax,  c.  107 ;  Vopiscus,  Vit. 
Prob.  c.  9 ;  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  838  ;  Pliny, 
H.  N.  V.  5.  From  the  Libyan  tribe 
Marmaridse  was  derived  the  name  Mar- 
marika  applied  to  that  r^on. 
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Syrtis,  and  then  along  the  southern  shore  of  that  gulf,  is  to  a 
great  degree  low  and  sandy,  and  quite  destitute  of  trees  ;  yet 
affording  in  many  parts  water,  herbage,  and  a  fertile  soiL^ 
But  the  maritime  region  north  of  this,  constituting  the  pro- 
Connexion  jccting  bosom  of  the  African  coast  from  the  island  of 
2^1^*^^  Platea  (Gulf  of  Bomba)  on  the  east  to  Hesperides 
nJ^  of  (Bengazi)  on  the  west,  is  of  a  totally  different  cha- 
Libya-  racter ;  covered  with  mountains  of  considerable 
elevation,  which  reach  their  highest  point  near  Kyrfinfi,  inter- 
spersed with  productive  plain  and  valley,  broken  by  frequent 
ravines  which  carry  off  the  winter  torrents  into  the  sea,  and 
never  at  any  time  of  the  year  destitute  of  water.  It  is  this 
latter  advantage  that  causes  them  to  be  now  visited  every 
summer  by  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  who  flock  to  the  inexhaustible 
fountain  of  Apollo  and  to  other  parts  of  the  mountainous 
region  from  Kyr6n6  to  Hesperides,  when  their  supply  of  water 
and  herbage  fails  in  the  interior  ;*  and  the  same  circumstance 


^  reartarfi  rf  iral  r^ofi/Miis  (Herodot 
iv.  191) ;  Sallust,  Bell.  Jagurthin.  c.  17. 

Captain  Beechey  points  out  the  mis- 
taken conceptions  which  have  been 
entertained  of  this  region : — 

**  It  is  not  only  in  the  works  of  early 
writers  that  we  find  the  nature  of  the 
Syrtis  misunderstood ;  for  the  whole  of 
the  space  between  Mesurata  (/.  ^.  the 
cape  which  forms  the  western  extremity 
of  the  great  Syrtis)  and  Alexandria  is 
describe  by  I^eo  Afncanus,  under  the 
title  of  Barca,  as  a  wild  and  desert 
country,  where  there  is  neither  water 
nor  land  capable  of  cultivation.  He 
tdls  us  that  the  most  powerful  amone 
the  Mahometan  invaders  possessed 
themselves  of  the  fertile  parts  of  the 
coast,  leaving  the  others  only  the  desert 
for  their  abode,  exposed  to  all  the 
miseries  and  privations  attendant  upon 
it ;  for  this  desert  (he  continues)  is  far 
removed  from  any  habitations,  and 
nothing  is  produced  there  whatever.  So 
that  if  these  p)oor  people  would  have  a 
supply  of  grain,  or  of  any  other  articles 
necessary  to  their  existence,  they  are 
obliged  to  pledge,  their  children  to  the 
Sicilians  who  visit  the  coast ;  who,  on 
providing  them  with  these  things,  carry 
off  the  children  they  have  received  .  .  . 

"  It  appears  to  be  chiefly  from  Leo 
Afncanus  that  modem  historians  have 
derived  their  idea  of  what  they  term  the 


district  and  desert  of  Barca.  Yet  the 
whole  of  the  Cyrenaica  is  comprehended 
within  the  limits  which  they  assign  to 
it;  and  the  authority  of  Herodotus, 
without  citing  any  other,  would  be 
amply  sufficient  to  prove  that  this  tract 
of  countnr  not  only  was  no  desert,  but 
was  at  all  times  remarkable  for  its  fer- 
tility ....  The  impression  lefl  upon 
our  minds,  after  reading  the  account  of 
Herodotus,  would  be  much  more  con- 
sistent with  the  appearance  and  peculi- 
arities of  both,  in  ^eir  actual  state,  than 
that  which  would  result  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  any  succeding  writer  ....  The 
district  of  Barca,  including  all  the 
country  between  Mesurata  and  Alex- 
andria, neither  is,  nor  ever  was,  so 
destitute  and  barren  as  has  been  re- 
presented ;  the  part  of  it  which  consti- 
tutes the  Cyrenaica  is  capable  of  the 
highest  degree  of  cultivation,  and  many 
parts  of  the  Syrtis  afford  excellent 
pasturage,  while  some  of  it  is  not  only 
adapted  to  cultivation,  but  does  actually 
produce  good  crops  of  barley  and 
dhurra."  (Captain  Beechey,  Expedi- 
tion to  Northern  Coast  of  Africa,  ch. 
X.  pp,  263,  265,  267,  269 :  comp.  ch. 
xl  p.  321.) 

•  Justin,  xiii.  7,  *'amoenitatem  lod  et 
fontium  ubertatem.''  Captain  Beechey 
notices  this  annual  migration  of  the 
Bedouin  Arabs : — 
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must  have  operated  in  ancient  times  to  hold  the  Nomadic 
Libyans  in  a  sort  of  dependence  on  Kyrfinfi  and  Barka. 
Kyr6n6  appropriated  the  maritime  portion  of  the  territory  of 
the  Libyan  Asbystae:^  the  Auschisae  occupied  the  region 
south  of  Barka,  touching  the  sea  near  Hesperides :  the  Ka- 
bales  dwelt  near  Teucheira  in  the  territory  of  Barka.  Over 
the  interior  spaces  these  Libyan  Nomads,  with  their  cattle 
and  twisted  tents,  wandered  unrestrained,  amply  fed  upon 
meat  and  milk,^  clothed  in  goat  skins,  and  enjoying  better 
health  than  any  people  known  to  Herodotus.  Their  breed  of 
horses  was  excellent,  and  their  chariots  or  waggons  with  four 
horses  could  perform  feats  admired  even  by  Greeks.  It  was 
to  these  horses  that  the  princes^  and  magnates  of  Kyrfinfi 
and  Barka  owed  the  frequent  successes  of  their  chariots  in  the 
games  of  Greece.  The  Libyan  Nasamdnes,  leaving  Manners  of 
their  cattle  near  the  sea,  were  in  the  habit  of  making  Nomads. 


"Teacheira  (on  the  coast  between 
Hesperides  and  Barka)  abounds  in  wells 
of  excellent  water,  which  are  reserved 
by  the  Arabs  for  their  summer  con- 
sumption, and  only  resorted  to  when 
the  more  inland  supplies  are  exhausted  : 
at  other  times  it  is  uninhabited.  Many 
of  the  excavated  tombs  are  occupied  as 
dwelling-houses  by  the  Arabs  during 
their  summer  visits  to  that  part  of  the 
coast."  (Beechey,  Exp.  to  North. 
Afric  ch.  xii.  p.  354.) 

And  about  the  wide  mountain  plain, 
or  table-land  of  MergS,  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Barka,  ''The  water  from  the 
mountains  enclosing  the  plain  settles  in 
pools  and  lakes  in  different  parts  of  this 
spacious  valley ;  and  affords  a  constant 
supply,  during  the  summer  months,  to 
the  Arabs  who  frequent  it  **  (ch.  xiii.  p. 
390).  The  red  earth  which  Captam 
Beechey  observed  in  this  plain  is  noticed 
by  Herodotus  in  regard  to  Libya  (ii.  12). 
Stephan.  Byz.  also  mentions  the  bricks 
used  in  building  (v.  Bdpicri),  Dema, 
too,  to  the  eastward  of  Cyrene  on  the 
sea-coast,  is  amply  provided  with  water 
(ch.  xvi.  p.  471). 

Respecting  Kyren^  itself.  Captain 
Beechey  states:  "During  the  time, 
about  a  fortnight,  of  our  absence  from 
Cyrene,  the  changes  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  appearance  of  the  country 
about  it  were  remarkable.  We  found 
the  hills  on  our  return  covered  with 
Arabs,  their  camels,  flocks,  and  herds  ; 


the  scarcity  of  water  in  the  interior  at 
this  time  having  driven  the  Bedouins 
to  the  mountains,  and  particularly  to 
Cyrene,  where  the  springs  afford  at  all 
times  an  abundant  supply.  The  com 
was  all  cut,  and  the  ni^  grass  and 
luxuriant  vegetation,  which  we  had 
found  it  so  difficult  to  wade  through  on 
former  occasions,  had  been  eaten  down 
to  the  roots  by  the  cattle**  (ch.  xviii. 
PPJ17,  520). 

The  winter  rains  are  also  abundant, 
between  January  and  March,  at  Bengazi 
(the  ancient  Hesperides) :  sweet  springs 
of  water  are  found  near  the  town  (ch. 
xi.  pp.  282,  315,  327).  About  Ptole- 
meta,  or  Ptolemais,  the  port  of  the 
ancient  Barka,  id,  ch.  xii.  p.  363. 

*  Herodot  iv.  170-171.  wapaXta 
c^6Zpa  tHalfiMK  Strabo,  ii.  p.  131. 
woKvfi^Kou  K<d  woXvKapwordrttt  x^^^^'f 
Pindar,  Pyth.  ix.  7. 

•  Herodot  iv.  186,  187,  189,  190. 
No/ia9€f  Kp€oif>dyoi  K<d  ya\aicrow6rat, 
Pindar,  Pyth.  ix.  127,  hnrtvrtd  No/M^cf. 
Pompon.  Mela,  i,  8. 

'  See  the  fourth,  fifth  and  ninth 
Pythian  Odes  of  Pindar.  In  the  de- 
scription given  by  Sophokl^  (Electra, 
695)  of  the  Pythian  contest,  in  which 
pretence  is  made  that  OrestSs  has 
perished,  ten  contending  chariots  are 
supposed,  of  which  two  are  Libyan 
from  Barka:  of  the  remaining  eight, 
one  only  comes  from  each  place  named. 
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an  annual  journey  up  the  country  to  the  Oasis  of  Augila 
for  the  purpose  of  gathering  the  date-harvest/  or  of  pur- 
chasing dates;  and  the  Bedouin  Arabs  from  Bengazi  still 
make  this  same  journey  annually,  carrying  up  their  wheat 
and  barley,  for  the  same  purpose.    Each  of  the  Libyan  tribes 
was  distinguished  by  a  distinct  mode  of  cutting  the  hair,  and 
by  some  peculiarities  of  religious  worship,  though  generally  all 
worshipped  the  Sun  and  the  Moon.'    But  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Lake  Tritdnis  (seemingly  the  western  extremity 
of  Grecian  coasting  trade  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  who  knows 
little  beyond,  except  from  Carthaginian  authorities),  the  Grecian 
deities  Poseiddn  and  Ath6n6,  tc^ether  with  the  legend  of 
Jason  and  the  Argonauts,  had  been  localised.    There  were 
moreover  current  prophecies  announcing  that  one  hundred 
Hellenic  cities  were  destined  one  day  to  be  founded  round 
the  lake — and  that  one  city  in  the  island  Phla,  surrounded 
by  the  lake,  was  to  be  planted  by  the  Lacedaemonians.^  These 
indeed  were  among  the  many  unfulfilled  prophecies  which  from 
every  side  cheated  the  Grecian  ear,  proceeding    probably 
from  Kyrenaean  or  Theraean  traders,  who  thought  the  spot 
advantageous  for  settlement,  and  circulated  their  own  hopes 
under  the  form  of  divine  assurances.    It  was  about  the  year 
510  B.C.^  that  some  of  the  Theraeans  conducted  the  Spartan 
prince  Dorieus  to  found  a  colony  in  the  fertile  region  of 
Kinyps,  belonging  to  the  Libyan  Makae.    But  Carthage,  in- 
terested in  preventing  the  extension  of  Greek  settlements 
westward,  aided  the  Libyans  in  driving  him  out 

The  Libyans  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  KyrfinS 
were  materially  changed  by  the  establishment  of  that  town. 
They  constituted  a  large  part — at  first  probably  far 
Greeks  and    the  largest  part— of  its  constituent  population.     Not 
juIbiSSteTat    possessing  that  fierce  tenacity  of  habits  which  the 
^  Mahomedan  religion  has  impressed  upon  the  Arabs 

of  the  present  day,  they  were  open  to  the  mingled  influence  of 
constraint  and  seduction  applied  by  Grecian  settlers ;  and  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  Kabales  and  the  Asbystae  of  the 
interior  had  come  to  copy  Kyrenaean  tastes  and  customs.* 


*  Herodot.  iv.  172-182.  Compare 
Homemann's  Travels  in  A^ca,  p.  48, 
and  Heeren,  Verkehr  und  Handel  der 
Alten  WcU,  Th.  ii.  Abth.  I,  Abschnitt 


vi.  p.  226.  *  Herodot  iv.  175-188. 

•  Herodot  iv.  178,  179,  195,  196. 

*  Herodot  iv.  42. 

^  Herodot.  iv.  170.    v6fLov$  84  roirs 
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The  Theraean  colonists,  having  obtained  not  merely  the  con- 
sent, but  even  the  guidance,  of  the  natives  to  their  occupation 
of  Kyr6n6  constituted  themselves  like  privileged  Spartan 
citizens  in  the  midst  of  Libyan  Perioekl*  They  seem  to  have 
married  Libyan  wives,  so  that  Herodotus  describes  the  women 
of  Kyrfinfi  and  Barka  as  following,  even  in  his  time,  religious 
observances  mdigenous  and  not  Hellenic.^  Even  the  descen- 
dants of  the  primitive  cekist  Battus  were  semi-Libyan,  for 
Herodotus  gives  us  the  curious  information  that  Battus  was 
the  Libyan  word  for  a  king,  and  deduces  from  it  the  just  in- 
ference that  the  name  Battus  was  not  originally  personal  to 
the  cekist,  but  acquired  m  Libya  first  as  a  title  ;^  though  it 
afterwards  passed  to  his  descendants  as  a  proper  name.  For 
eight  generations  the  reigning  princes  were  called  Battus  and 
Arkesilaus,  the  Libyan  denomination  alternating  with  the 
Greek,  until  the  family  was  finally  deprived  of  its  power. 
Moreover  we  find  the  chief  of  Barka,  kinsman  of  Arkesilaus 
of  Kyr6n6,  bearing  the  name  of  Alazir ;  a  name  certainly  not 
Hellenic,  and  probably  Libyan.*  We  are  therefore  to  con- 
ceive the  first  Theraean  colonists  as  established  in  their  lofty 
fortified  post  KyrfinS,  in  the  centre  of  Libyan  Periceki,  till 
then  strangers  to  walls,  to  arts,  and  perhaps  even  to  cultivated 
land.  Probably  these  Periceki  were  always  subject  and  tribu- 
tary, in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  though  they  continued  for 
half  a  century  to  retain  their  own  king. 

To    these    rude    men    the    Theraeans  communicated  the 
elements  of  Hellenism  and  civilization,  not  without  Dynasty  of 
receiving  themselves  much  that  was  non-Hellenic  in  k^«- 
return  ;  and  perhaps  the  reactionary  influence  of  the  ^frolSi" 
Libyan  element  against  the  Hellenic  might  have  ^'^*- 
proved  the  stronger  of  the  two,  had  they  not  been  reinforced 
by  new-comers  from  Greece.     After  forty  years  of  Battus  the 
(Ekist  (about  630-590  B.C.)  and  sixteen  years  of  his  son 
Arkesilaus  (about  590-574  B.c),  a  second  Battus*  succeeded. 


rXc/oTovr  fufi4€ff$€u    /irinySc^iHrc  robs 
KviniwaUtP. 
*  Herodot  iv.  161.     Stipaimw  koX  rmp 

W^pioiKttVf  &c. 

■  Herodot.  iv.  186-189.  Compare 
also  the  story  in  Pindar,  Pyth.  ix.  109- 
126,  abont  Alexidamus,  the  ancestor 
of  Telesikrat6s  the  Kyrenaean ;  how  the 
former  won,  by  bis  swiftness  in  running, 


a  Libyan  maiden,  daughter  of  Antaeus 
of    Irasa — and    Kallimachus,    Hymn. 
Apoll.  86. 
^  Herodot.  iv.  155. 

*  Herodot.  iv.  164. 

*  Respecting  the  chronology  of  the 
Battiad  princes,  see  Boeckh,  ad  Pindar. 
Pyth.  iv.  p.  265,  and  Thrige,  Histor. 
Gyrenes,  p.  127,  seq. 
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called  Battus  the  Prosperous,  to  mark  the  extraordinary 
increase  of  Kyr6n4  during  his  presidency.  The  Kyrenaeans 
under  him  took  pains  to  invite  new  settlers  from  all  parts  of 
Greece  without  distinction — a  circumstance  deserving  notice 
in  Grecian  colonization,  which  usually  manifested  a  preference 
for  certain  races,  if  it  did  not  positively  exclude  the  rest  To 
every  new-comer  was  promised  a  lot  of  land,  and  the  Del- 
phian priestess  strenuously  seconded  the  wishes  of  the  Kyre- 
naeans,  proclaiming  that  "  whosoever  should  reach  the  place 
too  late  for  the  land-division,  would  have  reason  to  repent 
it."  Such  promise  of  new  land,  as  well  as  the  sanction 
of  the  oracle,  were  doubtless  made  public  at  all  the  games 
and  meetings  of  Greeks.  A  large  number  of  new  colonists 
embarked  for  Kyrfinfi:  the  exact  number  is  not  mentioned, 
but  we  must  conceive  it  to  have  been  very  great,  when  we  are 
told  that  during  the  succeeding  generation,  not  less  than  7000 
Grecian  hoplites  of  Kyrfind  perished  by  the  hands  of  the 
revolted  Libyans — ^yet  leaving  both  the  city  itself  and  its 
neighbour  Barka  still  powerfuL  The  loss  of  so  great  a 
number  as  7000  Grecian  hoplites  has  very  few  parallels 
throughout  the  whole  history  of  Greece.  In  fact,  this  second 
migration,  during  the  government  of  Battus  the  Prosperous, 
which  must  have  taken  place  between  574-554  B.C.,  ought  to 
be  looked  upon  as  the  moment  of  real  and  effective  coloniza- 
tion for  Kyr6n6.  It  was  on  this  occasion  probably  that  the 
port  of  Apollonia,  which  afterwards  came  to  equal  the  city 
itself  in  importance,  was  first  occupied  and  fortified— for  the 
second  swarm  of  immigrants  came  by  sea  direct,  while 
the  original  colonists  had  reached  Kyr6n6  by  land  from  the 
island  of  Platea  through  Irasa.  The  fresh  immigrants  came 
from  Peloponnesus,  Krfite,  and  some  other  islands  of  the 
yEgean. 

To  furnish  so  many  new  lots  of  land,  it  was  either  necessary, 
or  it  was  found  expedient,  to  dispossess  many  of  the  Libyan 
Disputes  Perioeki ;  who  found  their  situation,  in  other  respects 
Mtw^Liby.  2ilso,  greatly  changed  for  the  worse.  The  Libyan 
*"*•  king  Adikran,  himself  among  the  sufferers,  implored 

aid  from  Aprils  king  of  Egypt,  then  in  the  height  of  his 
power ;  sending  to  declare  himself  and  his  people  Egyptian 
subjects,    like    their    neighbours    the    Adyrmachidae.      The 
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Egyptian  prince,  accepting  the  offer,  despatched  a  large 
military  force  of  the  native  soldier-caste,  who  were  constantly 
in  station  at  the  western  frontier-town  Marea,  by  the  route 
along  shore  to  attack  Kyrfinfi.  They  were  met  at  Irasa  by 
the  Greeks  of  Kyrfinfi,  and  being  totally  ignorant  of  Grecian 
arms  and  tactics,  experienced  a  defeat  so  complete  that  few 
of  them  reached  home.*  The  consequences  of  this  disaster 
in  Egypt,  where  it  caused  the  transfer  of  the  throne  from 
Aprils  to  Amasis,  have  been  noticed  in  a  former  chapter. 

Of  course  the  Libyan  Perioeki  were  put  down,  and  the 
redivision  of  lands  near  Kyr6n6  among  the  Greek  settlers 
accomplished,  to  the  great  increase  of  the  power  of  the  city. 
And  the  reign  of  Battus  the  Prosperous  marks  a  flourishing 
aera  in  the  town,  with  a  large  acquisition  of  land-dominions, 
antecedent  to  years  of  dissension  and  distress.  The  Kyre- 
nseans  came  into  intimate  alliance  with  Amasis  king  of  Egypt, 
who  encouraged  Grecian  connexion  in  every  way,  and  who 
even  took  to  wife  Ladik£,  a  woman  of  the  Battiad  family  at 
Kyrfinfi  ;  so  that  the  Libyan  Perioeki  lost  all  chance  of  Egyp- 
tian aid  against  the  Greeks.^ 

New  prospects,  however,  were  opened  to  them  during  the 
reign  of  Arkesilaus  the  Second,  son  of  Battus  the  Prosperous 
(about  554-544  B.C.).     The  behaviour  of  this  prince  Arkesilaus 
incensed  and  alienated  his  own  brothers,  who  raised  Sfn^r* 
a  revolt  against  him,  seceded  with  a  portion  of  the  ^Sbr^es 
citizens,  and  induced  a  number  of  the  Libyan  Perioeki  foi^^rion"" 
to  take  part  with  them.    They  founded  the  Greco-  ofB*'*"'- 
Libyan  city  of  Barka,  in  the  territory  of  the  Libyan  Auschisae, 
about  twelve  miles  from  the  coast,  distant  from  Kyr^nfi  by 
sea  about  seventy  miles  to  the  westward.     The  space  between 
the  two,  and  even  beyond  Barka  as  far  as  the  more  westerly 
Grecian  colony  called  Hesperides,  was  in  the  days  of  Skylax 
provided  with  commodious  ports  for  refuge  or  landing.^    At 
what  time  Hesperides  was  founded  we  do  not  know,  but  it 
existed  about  510  B.C.*    Whether  Arkesilaus  obstructed  the 
foundation  of  Barka  is  not  certain ;  but  he  marched  the  Ky re- 
naean  forces  against  those  revolted  Libyans  who  had  joined 


*  Herodot  iv.  159.  '  Herodot.  ii.  i8o-i8i. 

'  Herodot  iv.  160 ;  Skylax,  c.  107 ;  Hekataeus,  Fragm.  300,  ed.  Klausen. 

*  Herodot  iv.  204. 
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it.  Unable  to  resist,  the  latter  fled  for  refuge  to  their  more 
easterly  brethren  near  the  borders  of  Egypt,  and  Arkesilaus 
pursued  them.  At  length,  in  a  district  called  Leukdn,  the 
fugitives  found  an  opportunity  of  attacking  him  at  such  pro- 
digious advantage,  that  they  almost  destroyed  the  Kyrenaean 
army  ;  7000  hoplites  (as  has  been  before  intimated)  being  left 
dead  on  the  field.  Arkesilaus  did  not  long  survive  this 
disaster.  He  was  strangled  during  sickness  by  his  brother 
Learchus,  who  aspired  to  the  throne ;  but  Eryx6,  widow  of 
the  deceased  prince,^  avenged  the  crime  by  causing  Learchus 
to  be  assassinated. 

That  the  credit  of  the  Battiad  princes  was  impaired  by 

such  a  series  of  disasters  and  enormities,  we  can  readily 

believe.    But  it  received  a  still  greater  shock  from 

Battus  the  ®  , 

Third-a      the  circumstance,  that  Battus  the  Third,  son  and 

lainc  inaii-^  , 

reform  by  succcssor  of  Arkcsilaus,  was  lame  and  deformed  m 
his  feet.  To  be  governed  by  a  man  thus  personally 
disabled,  was  in  the  minds  of  the  Kyrenaeans  an  indignity  not 
to  be  borne,  as  well  as  an  excuse  for  pre-existing  discontents. 
The  resolution  was  taken  to  send  to  the  Delphian  oracle  for 
advice.  They  were  directed  by  the  priestess  to  invite  from 
Mantineia  a  moderator,  empowered  to  close  discussions  and 
provide  a  scheme  of  government  The  Mantineans  selected 
Demdnax,  one  of  the  wisest  of  their  citizens,  to  solve  the 
same  problem  which  had  been  committed  to  Solon  at  Athens. 
By  his  arrangement,  the  regal  prerogative  of  the  Battiad  line 
was  terminated,  and  a  republican  government  established, 
seemingly  about  543  B.C. ;  the  dispossessed  prince  retaining 
both  the  landed  domains^  and  the  various  sacerdotal  func- 


"  Herodot  iv.  i6a  Plutarch  (De 
Virtutibus  Mulier.  p.  261)  and  Polysenus 
(viii.  41)  give  various  details  of  this 
stratagem  on  the  part  of  Eryxd; 
Learchus  being  in  love  with  her.  Plu- 
tarch also  states  that  Learchus  main- 
tained himself  as  despot  for  some  time 
by  the  aid  of  Egyptian  troops  from 
Amasis,  and  committed  great  cruelties. 
His  story  has  too  much  the  air  of  a 
romance  to  be  transcribed  into  the  text, 
nor  do  I  know  from  what  authority  it  is 
taken.   . 

*  Herodot.  iv.  i6l.  Ty  /ScuriX^i 
Bdrrtp  r€fi4v9a  i^t\i»y  icol  Ipwr^n^as,  t& 
ftAAtt  irdtna  t&  vp6rtpov  c?xoy  ol  fiaaiKus 


is  /i4infw  r^  9^fi^  fOi^K§, 

I  construe  the  word  r€/i4wta  as  mean- 
ing all  the  domains,  doubtless  lar|[e, 
which  had  belonged  to  the  Battiad 
princes ;  contrary  to  Thrige  (Historia 
Cyr6n6s,  ch.  38,  p.  150),  who  restricts 
die  expression  to  revenues  derived  from 
sacred  property.  The  reference  of 
Wesseling  to  Hesych. — Bdrrov  ctx- 
^lov — ^is  of  no  avail  for  illustrating  this 
passage. 

The  supposition  of  O.  Miiller,  that 
the  preceding  king  had  made  himself 
despotic  by  means  of  Egyptian  soldiers, 
appears  to  me  not  probable  and  not 
admissible  upon  the  simple  authority  of 
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tions  which  had  belonged  to  his  predecessors.  Respecting 
the  government,  as  newly  framed,  however,  Herodotus  unfor- 
tunately gives  us  hardly  any  particulars.  Demdnax  classi- 
fied the  inhabitants  of  Kyrfinfi  into  three  tribes ;  composed 
of — I.  Theraeans  with  their  Libyan  Perioeki ;  2.  Greeks  who 
had  come  from  Peloponnesus  and  Kr^te ;  3.  such  Greeks  as 
had  come  from  all  other  islands  in  the  iEgean.  It  appears 
too  that  a  senate  was  constituted,  taken  doubtless  from  these 
three  tribes,  and,  we  may  presume,  in  equal  proportion.  It 
seems  probable  that  there  had  been  before  no  constitutional 
classification,  nor  political  privilege,  except  what  was  vested 
in  the  Theraeans — ^that  these  latter,  the  descendants  of  the 
original  colonists,  were  the  only  persons  hitherto  known  to  the 
constitution — and  that  the  remaining  Greeks,  though  free 
landed  proprietors  and  hoplites,  were  not  permitted  to  act 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  body  politic,  nor  distributed  in 
tribes  at  alL^  The  whole  powers  of  government — up  to  this 
time  vested  in  the  Battiad  princes,  subject  only  to  such  check, 
how  effective  we  know  not,  which  the  citizens  of  Theraean 
origin  might  be  able  to  interpose — were  now  transferred  from 
the  prince  to  the  people,  that  is,  to  certain  individuals  or 
assemblies  chosen  somehow  from  among  all  the  citizens. 
There  existed  at  Kyrfinfi,  as  at  Thfira  and  Sparta,  a  board 
of  Ephors,  and  a  band  of  three  hundred  armed  police,*  analo- 
gous to  those  who  were  called  the  Hippeis  or  Horsemen 
at  Sparta.  Whether  these  were  instituted  by  Demdnax  we 
do  not  know,  nor  does  the  identity  of  titular  office,  in  different 
states,  afford  safe  ground  for  inferring  identity  of  power. 


Plutarch's  romantic  stonr,  when  we 
taJce  into  consideration  the  silence  of 
Herodotus.  Noris  he  correct  in  affirm- 
ing that  Dem6nax  ''restored  the  su- 
premacy of  the  community:"  that 
legislator  superseded  the  old  kingly 
political  privileges,  and  framed  a  new 
constitution  (see  O.  Miiller,  History  of 
Dorians,  b.  iii.  ch  9,  s.  13). 

'  Both  O.  MiUler  (Dor.  b.  iii  4,  5) 
and  Thrige  (Hist  Cyren.  c.  38:  p.  148) 
speak  of  Demdnax  as  having  abolished 
the  old  tribes  and  created  new  ones.  I 
do  not  conceive  the  change  in  this 
manner.  Demdnax  did  not  aboiish  any 
tribes,  but  distributed  for  the  first 
time  the  inhabitants  into  tribes.  It 
is    possible    indeed    that    before    his 


time  the  Theraeans  of  Kyr6n6  may 
have  been  divided  among  themselves 
into  distinct  tribes;  but  the  other  in- 
habitants, having  immigrated  from  a 
great  number  of  different  places,  had 
never  before  been  thrown  into  tribes  at 
all.  Some  formal  enactment  or  regula- 
tion was  necessary  for  this  purpose,  to 
define  and  sanction  that  religious,  social, 
and  political  communion  which  went 
to  make  up  the  idea  of  the  Tribe.  It 
is  not  to  be  assumed,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  there  must  necessarily  have 
been  tribes  anterior  to  Demdnax,  amone  a 
population  so  miscellaneous  in  its  origin. 
*  Hesychius,  TpuunCrioi ;  Eustath.  ad 
Horn.  Odyss.  p.  3035  Herakldd^s 
Pontic  De  Polit  c.  4. 
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This  is  particularly  to  be  remarked  with  regard  to  the  Pe- 
rioeki  at  Kyrfinfi,  who  were  perhaps  more  analogous  to  the  He- 
lots than  to  the  Periceki  of  Sparta.  The  fact  that  the  Perioeki 
were  considered  in  the  new  constitution  as  belonging  specially 
to  the  Theraean  branch  of  citizens,  shows  that  these  latter 
still  continued  a  privileged  order,  like  the  Patricians  with 
their  Clients  at  Rome  in  relation  to  the  Plebs. 

That  the  re-arrangement  introduced   by  Demdnax  was 
Newimmi-    wise,  consonaut  to  the  general  current  of  Greek 
5tolStio7Sf    feeling,  and  calculated  to  work  well,  there  is  good 
Jtric^iSSf    reason  to  believe.     No  discontent  within  would  have 
the  Third,     subverted  it  without  the  aid  of  extraneous  force. 
Battus  the  Lame  acquiesced  in  it  peaceably  during  his  life ; 
but  his  widow  and  his  son,  Pheretimfi  and  Arkesilaus,  raised 
a  revolt  after  his  death  and  tried  to  regain  by  force  the  kingly 
privileges  of  the  family.    They  were  worsted  and  obliged 
to  flee — the  mother  to  Cyprus,  the  son  to  Samos — where 
both  employed  themselves  in  procuring  foreign  arms  to  in- 
vade and  conquer  Kyr6n6.    Though  Pheretimfi  could  obtain 
no  effective  aid  from  Euelthdn  prince  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus, 
her  son  was  more  successful  in  Samos,  by  inviting  new  Greek 
settlers  to  Kyr6n6,  under  promise  of  a  redistribution  of  the 
land.    A  large  body  of  emigrants  joined  him  on  this  procla- 
mation ;  the  period  seemingly  being  favourable  to  it,  since 
the  Ionian  cities  had  not  long  before  become  subject  to 
Persia,  and  were  discontented  with  the  yoke.    But  before 
he  conducted  this  numerous  band  against  his   native  city, 
he  thought  proper  to  ask  the  advice  of  the  Delphian  oracle. 
Success  in  the  undertaking  was  promised  to  him,  but  mode- 
ration  and  mercy  after  success  were  emphatically 
limiting  the    enjoincd,  on  pain  of  losing  his  life;  and  the  Battiad 
the  Battiad    race  was  declared  by  the  god  to  be  destined  to  rule 
ynasty.       ^^  KyrSnfi  for  eight  generations,  but  no  longer — as 
far  as  four  princes  named  Battus  and  four  named  Arkesilaus.^ 
"  More  than  such  eight  generations  (said  the  Pythia),  Apollo 
forbids  the  Battiads  even  to  aim  at"    This  oracle  was  doubt- 
less told  to  Herodotus  by  Kyrenaean  informants  when  he 
visited  their  city  after  the  final  deposition  of  the  Battiad 


*  Herodot.  iv.  163.     *E9\  ii\¥  rifffftpca  B<£rrot;f,  ica2  'Ai>«cc(riX^«;  ■  ritrv^pas^  Zf 
8o7  hfilv  \o^lris  0curi\t6tiy  Kvfrfim/is'  ttxiov  fi4proi  roirov  Mh  irtipaoBm  waptuvUi, 
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princes,  which  took  place  in  the  person  of  the  fourth  Arke- 
silaus,  between  460450  B.C. ;  the  invasion  of  Kyr6n6  by 
Arkesilaus  the  Third,  sixth  prince  of  the  Battiad  race,  to 
which  the  oracle  professed  to  refer,  having  occurred  about 
530  B.C.  The  words  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  priestess 
doubtless  date  from  the  later  of  these  two  periods,  and  afford 
a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  pretended  prophecies  are 
not  only  made  up  by  ante-dating  after-knowledge,  but  are  also 
so  contrived  as  to  serve  a  present  purpose ;  for  the  distinct 
prohibition  of  the  god  "  not  even  to  aim  at  a  longer  lineage 
than  eight  Battiad  princes,**  seems  plainly  intended  to  deter 
the  partisans  of  the  dethroned  family  from  endeavouring  to 
reinstate  them. 

Arkesilaus  the  Third,  to  whom  this  prophecy  purports  to 
have    been    addressed,   returned  with    his    mother    . 
Pheretimfi  and  his  army  of  new  colonists  to  Ky-  Kyr^n* 

AAT-r  1  <««/•  under  Arke- 

rdne.  He  was  strong  enough  to  carry  all  before  siiausthc 
him — ^to  expel  some  of  his  chief  opponents  and 
to  seize  upon  others,  whom  he  sent  to  Cyprus  to  be  des- 
troyed ;  though  the  vessels  were  driven  out  of  their  course 
by  storms  to  the  peninsula  of  Knidus,  where  the  inhabitants 
rescued  the  prisoners  and  sent  them  to  Th6ra.  Other  Kyre- 
naeans,  opposed  to  the  Battiads,  took  refuge  in  a  lofty 
private  tower,  the  property  of  Agldmachus,  wherein  Arke- 
silaus caused  them  all  to  be  burnt,  heaping  wood  around 
and  setting  it  on  fire.  But  after  this  career  of  triumph  and 
revenge,  he  became  conscious  that  he  had  departed  from 
the  mildness  enjoined  to  him  by  the  oracle,  and  sought  to 
avoid  the  punishment  which  it  had  threatened  by  retiring 
from  Kyrfinfi.  At  any  rate  he  departed  from  Kyrfinfi  to 
Barka,  to  the  residence  of  the  Barkaean  prince  his  kinsman 
Alazir,  whose  daughter  he  had  married.  But  he  found  in 
Barka  some  of  the  unfortunate  men  who  had  fled  from  Ky- 
r6n6  to  escape  him.  These  exiles,  aided  by  a  few  Barkaeans, 
watched  for  a  suitable  moment  to  assail  him  in  the  market- 
place, and  slew  him  together  with  his  kinsman  the  prince 
Alazir.^ 

The  victory  of  Arkesilaus  at  Kyrfinfi,  and  his  assassination 
at  Barka,  are  doubtless  real  facts.     But  they  seem  to  have 


*  Herodot.  iv.  163-164. 
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been  compressed  together  and  incorrectly  coloured,  in  order 

ArkesnaiM  ^^  &^^^  *^  ^^^  death  of  the  Kyrenaean  prince  the 
JJjJj^  appearance  of  a  divine  judgement  For  the  reign 
toKwDbysas  Qf  Arkesilaus  cannot  have  been  very  short,  since 
^*«™**-  events  of  the  utmost  importance  occurred  within  it 
The  Persians  under  Kambysfes  conquered  Egypt,  and  both 
the  Kyrenaean  and  the  Barkaean  prince  sent  to  Memphis 
to  make  their  submission  to  the  conqueror — offering  presents 
and  imposing  upon  themselves  an  annual  tribute.  These 
presents  of  the  Kyrenaeans,  500  minae  of  silver,  were  con- 
sidered by  Kambyste  so  contemptibly  small,  that  he  took 
hold  of  them  at  once  and  threw  them  among  his  soldiers. 
And  at  the  moment  when  Arkesilaus  died,  Aryandes,  the 
Persian  satrap  after  the  death  of  Kambyste,  is  found  esta- 
blished in  Egypt^ 

During  the  absence  of  Arkesilaus  at  Barka,  his  mother 
B.C.  517-5x3.  Pheretimfi  had  acted  as  regent,  taking  her  place 
Persian  ex-  at  the  discussions  in  the  senate.  But  when  his 
fm^^ffv^  death  took  place,  and  the  feeling  against  the  Bat- 
^^\-  tiads  manifested  itself  strongly  at  Barka,  she  did 
moth^of  not  feel  powerful  enough  to  put  it  down,  and  went 
to  Egypt  to  solicit  aid  from  Aryandes.  The  satrap 
being  made  to  believe  that  Arkesilaus  had  met  his  death 
in  consequence  of  steady  devotion  to  the  Persians,  sent  a 
herald  to  Barka  to  demand  the  men  who  had  slain  him. 
The  Barkaeans  assumed  the  collective  responsibility  of  the 
act,  saying  that  he  had  done  them  injuries  both  numerous 
and  severe — a  farther  proof  that  his  reign  cannot  have  been 
very  short  On  receiving  this  reply,  the  satrap  immediately 
despatched  a  powerful  Persian  armament,  land-force  as  well 
as  sea-force,  in  fulfilment  of  the  designs  of  Pheretimfe  against 
Barka.  They  besieged  the  town  for  nine  months,  trying 
to  storm,  to  batter,  and  to  undermine  the  walls ;  *  but  their 
efforts  were  vain,  and  it  was  taken  at  last  only  by  an  act 
of  the  grossest  perfidy.  Pretending  to  relinquish  the  attempt 
in  despair,  the  Persian  general  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
Barkaeans,  wherein  it  was  stipulated  that  the  latter  should 


>  Herodot  iii.  13;  iv.  165-166. 

'  Polysenus  (Strateg.  vii  28)  gives  a  narrative  in  many  respects  different  from 
this  of  Herodotus. 
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continue  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Great  King,  but  that  the 
army  should  retire  without  farther  hostilities :  "  I  swear  it 
(said  the  Persian  general),  and  my  oath  shall  hold  good, 
as  long  as  this  earth  shall  keep  its  place."  But  the  spot  on 
which  the  oaths  were  exchanged  had  been  fraudulently  pre- 
pared :  a  ditch  had  been  excavated  and  covered  with  hurdles, 
upon  which  again  a  surface  of  earth  had  been  laid.  The 
Barkaeans,  confiding  in  the  oath,  and  overjoyed  at  their  libe- 
ration, immediately  opened  their  gates  and  relaxed  their 
guard;  while  the  Persians,  breaking  down  the  hurdles  and 
letting  fall  the  superimposed  earth,  so  that  they  might  com- 
ply with  the  letter  of  their  oath,  assaulted  the  city  and  took 
it  without  difficulty. 

Miserable  was  the  fate  which  Pheretimfe  had  in  reserve 
for  these  entrapped  prisoners.     She  crucified  the 
chief  opponents  of  herself  and  her  late  son  around  B^kJAty 
the  walls,  on  which  were  also  affixed  the  breasts  ^ueiti^^ 
of  their  wives :   then,  with  the  exception  of  such        ^ ' 
of  the  inhabitants  as  were  Battiads  and  noway  concerned 
in  the  death  of  Arkesilaus,  she  consigned  the  rest  to  slavery  in 
Persia.    They  were  carried  away  captive  into  the  Persian 
empire,  where  Darius  assigned  to  them  a  village  in  Baktria 
as  their  place  of  abode,  which  still  bore  the  name  of  Barka, 
even  in  the  days  of  Herodotus. 

During  the  course  of  this  expedition,  it  appears,  the  Per- 
sian army  advanced  as  far  as  Hesperides,  and  reduced  many 
of  the  Libyan  tribes  to  subjection.  These,  together  with 
Kyr&nt  and  Barka,  figure  afterwards  among  the  tributaries 
and  auxiliaries  of  Xerxes  in  his  expedition  against  Greece. 
And  when  the  army  returned  to  Egypt,  by  order  of  Ariandfis, 
they  were  half  inclined  to  seize  Kyr6n6  itself  in  their  way, 
though  the  opportunity  was  missed  and  the  purpose  left  un- 
accomplished.^ 

Pheretimfi  accompanied  the  retreating  army  to  Egypt, 
where  she  died  shortly  of  a  loathsome  disease,  consumed 
by  worms ;  thus  showing  (says  Herodotus  ^  that  "  excessive 
cruelty  in  revenge  brings  down  upon  men  the  displeasure 
of  the  gods."  It  will  be  recollected  that  in  the  veins  of 
this  savage  woman  the  Libyan  blood  was  intermixed  with 


'  Herodot.  iv.  203,  204.  '  Herodot  iv.  205. 
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the  Grecian.  In  Greece  Proper,  political  enmity  kills — but 
seldom,  if  ever,  mutilates — or  sheds  the  blood  of  women. 

We  thus  leave  Kyrfinfi  and  Barka  again  subject  to  Battiad 
Battus  the  prfnccs,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  tributaries 
AAcsiiaus  of  Pcrsia.  Another  Battus  and  another  Arkesilaus 
-^imS  «•  have  to  intervene  before  the  glass  of  this  worthless 
thcdJIliSty  dynasty  is  run  out,  between  460-450  B.C.  I  shall 
450BX.  '  not  at  present  carry  the  reader's  attention  to  this 
last  Arkesilaus,  who  stands  honoured  by  two  chariot  victories 
in  Greece,  and  two  fine  odes  of  Pindar. 

The  victory  of  the  third  Arkesilaus,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  Battiads,  broke  up  the  equitable  constitution 
ofDemOnax  established  by  Demdnax.  His  triple  classification 
°°  '   into  tribes  must  have  been  completely  remodelled, 

though  we  do  not  know  how ;  for  the  number  of  new  colonists 
whom  Arkesilaus  introduced  must  have  necessitated  a  fresh 
distribution  of  land,  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
the  relation  of  the  Theraean  class  of  .citizens  with  their 
Periceki,  as  established  by  Demdnax,  still  continued  to  sub- 
sist It  is  necessary  to  notice  this  fact,  because  the  arrange- 
ments of  Demdnax  are  spoken  of  by  some  authors  as  if 
they  formed  the  permanent  constitution  of  Kyr6n6  ;  whereas 
they  cannot  have  outlived  the  restoration  of  the  Battiads, 
nor  can  they  even  have  been  revived  after  that  dynasty  was 
finally  expelled,  since  the  number  of  new  citizens  and  the 
large  change  of  property,  introduced  by  Arkesilaus  the  Third, 
would  render  them  inapplicable  to  the  subsequent  city. 
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PAN-HELLENIC   FESTIVALS— OLYMPIC,  PYTHIAN,  NEMEAN, 
AND   ISTHMIAN. 

In  the  preceding  chapters  I  have  been  under  the  necessity  of 
presenting  to  the  reader  a  picture  altogether  incoherent  and 
destitute  of  central  effect  I  have  specified  briefly  each  of  the 
two  or  three  hundred  towns  which  agreed  in  bearing  the 
Hellenic  name,  and  recounted  its  birth  and  early  life,  as  far 
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Hellenic  world  appear  distinct  and  unconnected,  not  yet  taken 
up  into  any  co-operating  mass  or  system. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  accession  of  Peisistratus,  this 
state  of  things  becomes  altered  both  in  and  out  of  Hellas — 
the  former  as  a  consequence  of  the  latter.  For  at  that  time 
begins  the  formation  of  the  great  Persian  empire,  which  ab- 
sorbs into  itself  not  only  Upper  Asia  and  Asia  Minor,  but 
also  Phenicia,  Egypt,  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  the  Grecian  cities  themselves ;  while  the  common 
danger,  from  this  vast  aggregate,  threatening  the  greater 
states  of  Greece  Proper,  drives  them,  in  spite  of  great  reluc- 
NewcaiMcs  tancc  and  jealousy,  into  active  union.  Hence  arises 
fSJoir'union  *  ncw  impulsc,  counterworlcing  the  natural  tendency 
^g^jj^  to  political  isolation  in  the  Hellenic  cities,  and  cen- 
SSJ^n"^^  tralising  their  proceedings  to  a  certain  extent  for 
Kow^to*^  the  two  centuries  succeeding  650  B.C. ;  Athens  and 
Thucydkifa.  Sparta  both  availing  themselves  of  the  centralising 
tendencies  which  had  grown  out  of  the  Persian  war.  But 
during  the  interval  between  776-560  B.C.,  no  such  tendency 
can  be  traced  even  in  commencement,  nor  any  constraining 
force  calculated  to  bring  it  about  Even  Thucydidfis,  as  we 
may  see  by  his  excellent  preface,  knew  of  nothing  during  these 
two  centuries  except  separate  city-politics  and  occasional  wars 
between  neighbours.  The  only  event,  according  to  him,  in 
which  any  considerable  number  of  Grecian  cities  were  jointly 
concerned,  was  the  war  between  Chalkis  and  Eretria,  the  date 
of  which  we  do  not  know.  In  that  war,  several  cities  took 
part  as  allies ;  Samos,  among  others,  with  Eretria— Milfitus 
with  Chalkis ;  ^  how  far  the  alliances  of  either  may  have  ex- 
tended, we  have  no  evidence  to  inform  us,  but  the  presumption 
is  that  no  great  number  of  Grecian  cities  was  comprehended  in 
them.  Such  as  it  was,  however,  this  war  between  Chalkis  and 
Eretria  was  the  nearest  approach,  and  the  only  approach,  to  a 
Pan-Hellenic  proceeding,  which  Thucydidfis  indicates  between 
the  Trojan  and  the  Persian  wars.  Both  he  and  Herodotus 
present  this  early  period  only  by  way  of  preface  and  contrast 
to  that  which  follows — when  the  Pan-Hellenic  spirit  and  ten- 
dencies, though  never  at  any  time  predominant,  yet  counted 
for  a  powerful  element  in  history,  and  sensibly  modified  the 

>  Thucyd.  L  15. 
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universal  instinct  of  city-isolation.  They  tell  us  little  about 
it,  either  because  they  could  find  no  trustworthy  informants, 
or  because  there  was  nothing  in  it  to  captivate  the  imagina- 
tion in  the  same  manner  as  the  Persian  or  the  Peloponnesian 
wars.  From  whatever  cause  their  silence  arises,  it  is  deeply 
to  be  regretted,  since  the  phenomena  of  the  two  centuries 
from  776-560  B.C,,  though  not  susceptible  of  any  central 
grouping,  must  have  presented  the  most  instructive  matter 
for  study,  had  they  been  preserved.  In  no  period  of  history 
have  there  ever  been  formed  a  greater  number  of  new  political 
communities,  under  much  variety  of  circumstances,  personal 
as  well  as  local.  A  few  chronicles,  however  destitute  of  philo- 
sophy, reporting  the  exact  march  of  some  of  these  colonies 
from  their  conimencement — amidst  all  the  difficulties  atten- 
dant  on  amalgamation  with  strange  natives,  as  well  as  on  a 
fresh  distribution  of  land — would  have  added  greatly  to  our 
knowledge  both  of  Greek  character  and  Greek  social  existence. 
Taking  the  two  centuries  now  under  review,  then,  it  will 
appear  that  there  is  not  only  no  growing  political  increasing 
unity  among  the  Grecian  states,  but  a  tendency  even  tolS^o^s, 
to  the  contrary — to  dissemination  and  mutual  es-  j^jSSf^ 
trangement  Not  so,  however,  in  regard  to  the  other  "*"**"• 
feelings  of  unity  capable  of  subsisting  between  men  who 
acknowledge  no  common  political  authority  —  sympathies 
founded  on  common  religion,  language,  belief  of  race,  legends, 
tastes  and  customs,  intellectual  appetencies,  sense  of  propor- 
tion and  artistic  excellence,  recreative  enjoyments,  &c  On 
all  these  points,  the  manifestations  of  Hellenic  unity  become 
more  and  more  pronounced  and  comprehensive,  in  spite  of 
increased  political  dissemination,  throughout  the  same  period. 
The  breadth  of  common  sentiment  and  sympathy  between 
Greek  and  Greek,  together  with  the  conception  of  multitu- 
dinous periodical  meetings  as  an  indispensable  portion  of 
existence,  appears  decidedly  greater  in  560  B.C.  than  it  had 
been  a  century  before.  It  was  fostered  by  the  increased 
conviction  of  the  superiority  of  Greeks  as  compared  with 
foreigners — a  conviction  gradually  more  and  more  justified  as 
Grecian  art  and  intellect  improved,  and  as  the  survey  of 
foreign  countries  became  extended — as  well  as  by  the  many 
new  efforts  of  men  of  genius  in  the  field  of  music,  poetry, 
statuary,  and  architecture ;  each  of  whom  touched  chords  of 
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feeling,  belongfing  to  other  Greeks  hardly  less  than  to  his  own 
peculiar  city.  At  the  same  time,  the  life  of  each  peculiar  city 
continues  distinct,  and  even  gathers  to  itself  a  greater  abun- 
dance of  facts  and  internal  interests ;  so  that  during  the  two 
centuries  now  under  review  there  was  in  the  mind  of  every 
Greek  an  increase  both  of  the  city-feeling  and  of  the  Pan- 
Hellenic  feeling,  but  on  the  other  hand  a  decline  of  the  old 
sentiment  of  separate  race — Doric,  Ionic,  iEolic. 

I  have  already,  in  my  former  volume,  touched  upon  the 
Reciprocal  Hiany-sided  character  of  the  Grecian  religion,  enter- 
^S*to°5ir^  ing  as  it  did  into  all  the  enjoyments  and  sufferings, 
thJJETeSS  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  affections  and  antipathies 
other.  Qf  ^Q  people — not  simply  imposing  restraints  and 

obligations,  but  pr9tecting,  multiplying  and  diversifying  all 
the  social  pleasures  and  all  the  decorations  of  existence. 
Each  city  and  even  each  village  had  its  peculiar  religious 
festivals,  wherein  the  sacrifices  to  the  gods  were  usually 
followed  by  public  recreations  of  one  kind  or  other — by  feast- 
ing on  the  victims,  processional  marches,  singling  and  dancing, 
or  competition  in  strong  and  active  exercises.  The  festival 
was  originally  local,  but  friendship  or  communion  of  race  was 
shown  by  inviting  others,  non-residents,  to  partake  in  its 
attractions.  In  the  case  of  a  colony  and  its  metropolis,  it 
was  a  frequent  practice  that  citizens  of  the  metropolis  were 
honoured  with  a  privileged  seat  at  the  festivals  of  the  colony, 
or  that  one  of  their  number  was  presented  with  the  first  taste 
of  the  sacrificial  victim.*  Reciprocal  frequentation  of  religious 
festivals  was  thus  the  standing  evidence  of  friendship  and 
fraternity  among  cities  not  politically  united.  That  it  must  • 
have  existed  to  a  certain  degree  from  the  earliest  days,  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt ;  though  in  Homer  and  Hesiod 
we  find  only  the  celebration  of  funeral  games,  by  a  chief  at 
his  own  private  expense,  in  honour  of  his  deceased  father  or 
friend — with  all  the  accompanying  recreations,  however,  of  a 


*  Thucyd.    i.  26.     See  the  tale  in  {  sion,  all  of  them  perished  in  crossing. 


Pausanias  (v.  25,  i)  of  the  ancient 
chorus  sent  annually  from  Mess^nS  in 
Sicily  across  the  strait  to  Rhegium,  to  a 
local  festival  of  the  Rhegians — thirty 


For  the  Theory  (or  ^solemn  religious 
deputation)  periodically  sent  by  the 
Atnenians  to  Delos,  see  Plutarch, 
Nidas,   c.  3 ;  Plato,  Phsedon,  c  I.  p. 


five  boys  with  a  chorus-master  and  a     58.     Compare  also  Strabo,  ix.  p.  419, 
flute-player ;  on  one  unfortunate  occa-    on  the  general  subject 
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public  festival,  and  with  strangers  not  only  present,  but  also 
contending  for  valuable  prizes.^  Passing  to  historical  Greece 
during  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  we  find  evidence  of  two 
festivals,  even  then  very  considerable,  and  frequented  by 
Greeks  from  many  different  cities  and  districts — the  festival 
at  Delos,  in  honour  of  Apollo,  the  great  place  of  meeting  for 
lonians  throughout  the  iEgean — and  the  Olympic  games. 

The  Homeric  Hymn  to  the  Delian  Apollo,  which  must  be 
placed  earlier  than  600  B.C,  dwells  with  emphasis  on  the 
splendour  of  the  Delian  festival,  unrivalled  throughout 
Greece,  as  it  would  appear,  during  all  the  first  period  dour  of  the 
of  this  history,  for  wealth,  finery  of  attire,  and  variety  at  Dciofr-it« 
of  exhibitions  as  well  in  poetical  genius  as  in  bodily 
activity  * — equalling  probably  at  that  time,  if  not  surpassing, 
the  Olympic  games.  The  complete  and  undiminished  grandeur 
of  this  Delian  Pan-Ionic  festival  is  one  of  our  chief  marks  of  the 
first  period  of  Grecian  history,  before  the  comparative  prostra- 
tion of  the  Ionic  Greeks  through  the  rise  of  Persia.  It  was 
celebrated  periodically  in  every  fourth  year,  to  the  honour  of 
Apollo  and  Artemis.  Moreover  it  was  distinguished  from  the 
Olympic  games  by  two  circumstances  both  deserving  of  notice 
— first,  by  including  solemn  matches  not  only  of  gymnastic, 
but  also  of  musical  and  poetical  excellence,  whereas  the  latter 
had  no  place  at  Olympia ;  secondly,  by  the  admission  of 
men,  women,  and  children  indiscriminately  as  spectators, 
whereas  women  were  formally  excluded  from  the  Olympic 
ceremony.^  Such  exclusion  may  have  depended  in  part  on 
the  inland  situation  of  Olympia,  less  easily  approachable  by 
females  than  the  island  of  Delos ;  but  even  making  allowance 
for  this  circumstance,  both  the  one  distinction  and  the  other 
mark  the  rougher  character  of  the  iEtolo-Dorians  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus. The  Delian  festival,  which  greatly  dwindled  away 
during  the  subjection  of  the  Asiatic  and  insular  Greeks  to 
Persia,  was  revived  afterwards  by  Athens  during  the  period 
of  her  empire,  when  she  was  seeking  in  every  way  to  strengthen 
her  central  ascendency  in  the  ^gean.    But  though  it  con- 


'  Homer,  Biad,  xl  879,  xxiiL  679 ; 
Hesiod,  Opp.  Di.  651. 

•  Homer.  Hymn.  ApolL  150;  Thucyd. 
iii.  104. 

'  Pausan.  v.  6,  5 ;  iElian,  N.  H.  x. 


I ;  Thucyd.  iii.  104.  When  Ephesns, 
and  the  festival  called  Ephesia,  had 
become  the  great  place  of  Ionic  meet- 
ing, the  presence  of  women  was  still 
continued  (Dionys.  HaL  A.  R.  iv.  25)* 
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tinued  to  be  ostentatiously  celebrated  under  her  management, 
it  never  regained  that  commanding  sanctity  and  crowded 
frequentation  which  we  find  attested  in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to 
Apollo  for  its  earlier  period 
Very  different  was  the  fate  of  the  Olympic  festival — on  the 

banks  of  the  Alpheius*  in  Peloponnesus,  near  the  old 
gaincs--their  oracular  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus— which  not 
long  contin-   Only  grew  up  uninterruptedly  from  small  b^nnings 

to  the  maximum  of  Pan-Hellenic  importance  but 
even  preserved  its  crowds  of  vbitors  and  its  celebrity  for  many 
centuries  after  the  extinction  of  Greek  freedom,  and  only 
received  its  final  abolition,  after  more  than  i  lOO  years  of  con- 
tinuance, from  the  decree  of  the  Christian  emperor  Theodosius 
in  394  A.  D.  I  have  already  recounted  in  the  preceding  volume  of 
this  History,  the  attempt  made  by  Pheidon,  despot  of  Aigos, 
to  restore  to  the  Pisatans,  or  to  acquire  for  himself,  the 
administration  of  this  festival — an  event  which  proves  the  im- 
portance of  the  festival  in  Peloponnesus,  even  so  early  as 
740  B.  c.  At  that  time,  and  for  some  years  afterwards,  it  seems 
to  have  been  frequented  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  by  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants  of  Central  and  Western  Peloponnesus 
— Spartans,  Messenians,  Arkadians,  Triphylians,  Pisatans, 
Eleians,  and  Achaeans  ^ — ^and  it  forms  an  important  link  con- 
necting the  ^tolo-Eleians,  and  their  privileges  as  Agonothets, 
to  solemnise  and  preside  over  it,  with  Sparta.  From  the  year 
720  B.  C,  we  trace  positive  evidences  of  the  gradual  presence 
of  more  distant  Greeks — Corinthians,  Megarians,  Boeotians, 
Athenians,  and  even  Smymaeans  from  Asia.  We  observe  also 
other  proofs  of  growing  importance,  in  the  increased  number 
and  variety  of  matches  exhibited  to  the  spectators,  and  in  the 
substitution  of  the  simple  crown  of  olive,  an  honorary  reward, 
in  place  of  the  more  substantial  present  which  the  Olympic 
festival  and  all  other  Grecian  festivals  beg^n  by  conferring 
upon  the  victor.  The  humble  constitution  of  the  Olympic 
games  presented  originally  nothing  more  than  a  match  of 
runners  in  the  measured  course  called  the  Stadium.  A  con- 
tinuous series  of  the  victorious  runners  was  formally  inscribed 
and  preserved  by  the  Eleians,  beginning  with  Koroebus  in 

*  Strabo,  viii.  p.  353  ;  Pindar,  Olymp.  '  See  K.  F.  Hermann,  Lehrbuch  der 
viil  2 ;  Xenophon,  HeUen.  iy.  7,  2 ;  Griechischen  Staats-Alterlhumer,  sect, 
iii.  2«  22.  1  10. 
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yy6  B.C.,  and  was  made  to  serve  by  chronological  inquirers 
from  the  third  century  B.C.  downwards,  as  a  means  of  mea- 
suring the  chronological  sequence  of  Grecian  events.  It  was 
on  the  occasion  of  the  seventh  Olympiad  after  Koroebus  that 
Daikl£s  the  Messenian  first  received  for  his  victory  in  the 
Stadium  no  farther  recompense  than  a  wreath  from  the  sacred 
olive-tree  near  Olympia:^  the  honour  of  being  proclaimed 
victor  was  found  sufficient,  without  any  pecuniary  addition. 
But  until  the  fourteenth  Olympiad  (724  B.c)  there  was  no 
other  match  for  the  spectators  to  witness  besides  that  of  simple 
runners  in  the  stadium.  On  that  occasion  a  second  race  was 
first  introduced,  of  runners  in  the  double  stadium,  or  _  . 

'  Their  grad- 

up  and  down  the  course.  In  the  next  or  fifteenth  uaiincnaue 
Olympiad  (720  B.  c.)  a  third  match,  the  long  course  matches  in- 
for  runners,  or  several  times  up  and  down  the  stadium. 
There  were  thus  three  races — the  simple  Stadium,  the  double 
Stadium  or  Diaulos,  and  the  long  course  or  Dolichos,  all  for 
runners — ^which  continued  without  addition  until  the*eighteenth 
Olympiad,  when  the  wrestling-match  and  the  complicated  Pen- 
tathlon (including  jumping,  running,  the  quoit,  the  javelin,  and 
wrestling)  were  both  added.  A  farther  novelty  appears  in  the 
twenty-third  Olympiad  (688  B.C.),  the  boxing-match;  and 
another  still  more  important  in  the  twenty-fifth  (680  B.C.), 
the  chariot  with  four  full-grown  horses.  This  last-mentioned 
addition  is  deserving  of  special  notice,  not  merely  as  it  diversi- 
fied the  scene  by  the  introduction  of  horses,  but  also  as  it  brought 
in  a  totally  new  class  of  competitors — rich  men  and  women 
who  possessed  the  finest  horses  and  could  hire  the  most  skilful 
drivers,  without  any  personal  superiority  or  power  of  bodily 
display  in  themselves.^  The  prodigious  exhibition  of  wealth 
in  which  the  chariot  proprietors  indulged,  is  not  only  an  evi- 
dence of  growing  importance  in  the  Olympic  gjames,  but  also 

'  Dionys.  Halikam.  Ant  Rom.  i.  71 ;  I  chariot-race,  as  described  by  Xenophon 
Phlegon,  De  Olympiad,  p.  140.  For  ( Agesilaus,  ix.  6) :  the  general  feeling  of 
an  illustration  of  the  stress  laid  by  the  Greece,  however,  is  more  in  conformity 
Greeks  on  the  purely  honorary  rewards    with  what  Thucydid^s  (vi.  16)  puts  into 


of  Olympia,  and  on  the  credit  which 
they  took  to  themselves  as  competitors, 
not  for  money,  but  for  gloiy,  see  He- 
rodot  viiL  26.  Compare  the  Scholia 
on  Pindar,  Nem.  and  Isthm.  Argument, 
p.  425-514,  ed.  Boeckh. 

*  See  the   sentiment   of  Agesilaus, 
somewhat  contemptuous,  respecting  the 


the  mouth  of  Alkibiad^,  and  Xenophon 
into  that  of  Simonid^s  (Xenophon,  Hiero, 
xi.  5).  The  great  respect  attached  to  a 
family  which  had  gained  chariot  vic- 
tories is  amply  attested:  see  Herodot. 
vi.  35,  36,  103,  126 — olKiii  rt0pnnroTp6' 
^os — and  vL  70,  about  Demaratus  king 
of  Sparta. 
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served  materially  to  increase  that  importance  and  to  heighten 
the  interest  of  spectators.  Two  farther  matches  were  added 
in  the  thirty-third  Olympiad  (648  B.C.) — the  Pankration,  or 
boxing  and  wrestling  conjoined/  with  the  hand  unarmed 
or  divested  of  that  hard  leather  cestus  ^  worn  by  the  pugilist, 
which  rendered  the  blow  of  the  latter  more  terrible,  but  at  the 
same  time  prevented  him  from  grasping  or  keeping  hold  of 
his  adversary — and  the  single  race-horse.  Many  other  novel- 
ties were  introduced  one  after  the  other,  which  it  is  unnecessary 
fully  to  enumerate — the  race  between  men  clothed  in  full 
panoply  and  bearing  each  his  shield — the  different  matches 
between  boys,  analogous  to  those  between  full-grown  men, 
and  between  colts  of  the  same  nature  as  between  full-grown 
horses.  At  the  maximum  of  its  attraction  the  Olympic 
solemnity  occupied  five  days,  but  until  the  seventy-seventh 
Olympiad,  all  the  various  matches  had  been  compressed  into 
one — beginning  at  day-break  and  not  always  closing  before 
dark.*  The  seventy-seventh  Olympiad  follows  immediately 
after  the  successful  expulsion  of  the  Persian  invaders  from 
Greece,  when  the  Pan-Hellenic  feeling  had  been  keenly  stimu- 
lated by  resistance  to  a  common  enemy ;  and  we  may  easily 
conceive  that  this  was  a  suitable  moment  for  imparting  addi- 
tional dignity  to  the  chief  national  festival 

We  are  thus  enabled  partially  to  trace  the  steps  whereby, 

.        during  the  two  centuries  succeeding  776  B.C.,  the 

rival— the      festival  of  the  Olympic  Zeus  in  the  Pisatid  gradually 

passes  from    passed   from  a  local  to  a  national   character,  and 

a  locstl  to  a 

Pkn-HeUenic  acquired   an    attractive   force  capable  of   bringing 
together  into  temporary  union  the  dispersed  frag- 


'  Antholog.  Palatin.  ix.  588 ;  voL  il 
p.  299,  Jacobs. 

•  The  original  Greek  word  for  this 
covering  (which  surrounded  the  middle 
hand  and  upper  portion  of  the  fingers, 
leaving  both  the  ends  of  the  fin£ers  and 
the  thumb  exposed)  was  i/u^,  me  word 
for  a  thon£,  strap,  or  whip,  of  leather : 
the  specifll  word  fi^pfiri^  seems  to  have 
been  afterwards  introduced  (Hesychius, 
v.  *Ifub) :  see  Homer,  Iliad,  xxiiL  686. 
Cestus,  or  Csestus,  is  the  Latin  word 
(Virg.  Mn.  v.  404) :  the  Greek  word 
Ktarbs  is  an  adjective  annexed  to  Ifji^s — 
Ktcrhi^  Ifidyra — iroA^icccrros  IfAds  (Iliad, 


xiv.  214,  iii.  371).    See  Pausan.  viii.  40,     8'il  especially). 


3,  for  the  description  of  the  incident 
which  caused  an  alteration  in  this  hand- 
covering  at  the  Nemean  games :  ulti- 
mately it  was  still  farther  nardened  by 
the  addition  of  iron. 

'  *A4$Ku¥  rtfiwofi^povs  kfilWas — Pin- 
dar,  Olymp.  v.  6 :  Compare  SchoL  ad 
Pindar.  Olymp.  iii.  33. 

See  the  facts  respecting  the  Olympic 
Agdn  collected  by  Corsini  (Disserta- 
tiones  Agonisticse,  Dissert  i.  sect  8,  9, 
10),  and  still  more  amply  set  forth,  wiih 
a  valuable  commentary,  by  Krause 
(Olympia,  oder  Darstellung  der  crossen 
Olympischen  Spiele,  Wien  1838,  sect. 
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mehts  of  Hellas,  from  Marseilles  to  Trebizond.  In  this 
important  function  it  did  not  long  stand  alone.  During  the 
sixth  century  B.C.,  three  other  festivals,  at  first  local,  become 
successively  nationalised — ^the  Pythia  near  Delphi,  the  Isthmia 
near  Corinth,  the  Nemea  near  Kle6ne,  between  Siky6n  and 
Argos. 

In  regard  to  the  Pythian  festival,  we  find  a  short  notice  of 
the  particular  incidents  and  individuals  by  whom  its 

'Pvthian 

reconstitution  and  enlargement  were  brought  about —  pmcsor 
a  notice  the  more  interesting,  inasmuch  as  these  very  ** 
incidents  are  themselves  a  manifestation  of  something  like 
Pan-Hellenic  patriotism,  standing  almost  alone  in  an  age 
which  presents  little  else  in  operation  except  distinct  city- 
interests.  At  the  time  when  the  Homeric  Hymn  to 
the  Delphinian  Apollo  was  composed  (probably  in  the  and  site  of 
seventh  century  B.C.),  the  Pythian  festival  had  as  yet 
acquired  little  eminence.  The  rich  and  holy  temple  of  Apollo 
was  then  purely  oracular,  established  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
municating to  pious  inquirers  "the  counsels  of  the  Immortals." 
Multitudes  of  visitors  came  to  consult  it,  as  well  as  to  sacrifice 
victims  and  to  deposit  costly  offerings ;  but  while  the  god 
delighted  in  the  sound  of  the  harp  as  an  accompaniment  to 
the  singing  of  Paeans,  he  was  by  no  means  anxious  to  encou- 
rage horse-races  and  chariot-races  in  the  neighbourhood.  Nay, 
this  psalmist  considers  that  the  noise  of  horses  would  be  **  a 
nuisance," — the  drinking  of  mules  a  desecration  to  the  sacred 
fountains — and  the  ostentation  of  fine-built  chariots  objection- 
able,^ as  tending  to  divert  the  attention  of  spectators  away 
from  the  great  temple  and  its  wealth.  From  such  incon- 
veniences the  god  was  protected  by  placing  his  sanctuary  "  in 
the  rocky  Pytho  " — a  rugged  and  uneven  recess,  of  no  great 
dimensions,  embosomed  in  the  southern  declivity  of  Parnassus, 
and  about  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  while  the  top- 
most Parnassian  summits  reach  a  height  of  near  8000  feet 
The  situation  was  extremely  imposing,  but  unsuited  by  nature 


"  Horn.  Hymn.  Apoll.  262.  j  ^485.    iwh  wrvx^  Ilapi^croio— Pindar, 

ni}^i4u4ci  <r^  aUUrvirbf  Zwttnr  cMtt^K,  Pyth.   viii.   90.       Tlvduvos   4v  yvdKoit — 

'A(t66iuvol  T*  ov^nicf  ^v  UpSt¥  Anh  my4mw'  Strabo,  ix.  p.  418.    »fTp«8if  X^P^^^  *«^ 

'Wnit,n,Ur>riMiKT^imawUXh>,6wTa.  compare  Will.  Gotte,  Das  Delphuche 

AIsov.a88.394.    7«<U»K  fcrk  nopriko..    Orakd  (Leipzig  1839).  p.  39-4a. 
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for  the  congregation  of  any  considerable  number  of  spectators 
— altogether  impracticable  for  chariot-races — and  only  ren- 
dered practicable  by  later  art  and  outlay  for  the  theatre 
as  well  as  for  the  stadium ;  the  original  stadium,  when  first 
established,  was  placed  in  the  plain  beneath.  Such  a  site 
furnished  little  means  of  subsistence,  but  the  sacrifices  and 
presents  of  visitors  enabled  the  minbters  of  the  temple  to  live 
in  abundance/  and  gjathered  together  by  degrees  a  village 
around  it 

Near  the  sanctuary  of  Pytho,  and  about  the  same  altitude, 

was  situated  the  ancient  Phokian  town  of  Krissa,  on 
town  of       a  projecting  spur  of  Parnassus— overhung  above  by 

the  line  of  rocky  precipice  called  the  Phaedriades,  and 
itself  overhanging  below  the  deep  ravine  through  which  flows 
the  river  Peistus.  On  the  other  side  of  this  river  rises  the 
steep  mountain  Kirphis,  which  projects  southward  into 
the  Corinthian  Gulf— the  river  reaching  that  gulf  through  the 
broad  Krissaean,  or  Kirrhaean,  plain,  which  stretches  westward 
nearly  to  the  Lokrian  town  of  Amphissa ;  a  plain  for  the  most 
part  fertile  and  productive,  though  least  so  in  its  eastern  part 
immediately  under  the  Kirphis,  where  the  seaport  Kirrha  was 
placed.*    The  temple,  the  oracle,  and  the  wealth  of  Pytho, 


'  BvfjLot    fi*    tl^tp$o¥t    oSwi^y   r*  Acl  |  d.  Gr.  u.   Rom.  viii.  p.   148)   follows 
^hoSf  says  Ion  (in  £uripid6s,  Ion,  334)  '  Strabo,  and  represents  them  different 


the  slave  of  Apollo,  and  the  verger  of 
his  Delphian  temple,  who  waters  it  from 
the  Kastalian  spring,  sweeps  it  with 
laurel  boughs,  and  keeps  on  with  his 
bow  and  arrows  the  obtrusive  birds  (Ion, 
105,  143,  154).  Whoever  reads  the 
description  of  Professor  Ulrichs  (Reisen 
und  Forschungen  in  Griechenland,  ch. 
7,  p.  1 10)  will  see  that  the  birds — eagles, 
vultures,  and  crows — are  quite  numerous 
enough  to  have  been  exceedingly  trou- 
blesome. The  whole  play  of  Ion  con- 
veys a  lively  idea  of  the  Delphian 
temple  and  its  scenery,  with  which  £u- 
ripides  was  doubtless  familiar. 

*  There  is  considerable  perplexity 
respecting  Krissa  and  Kirrha,  and  it 
still  remams  a  question  among  scholars 
whether  the  two  names  denote  the  same 
place,  or  different  places  ;  the  former  is 


I  consider  the  latter  to  be  the  correct 
opinion ;  upon  the  grounds,  and  partly 
also  on  the  careful  topographical  ex- 
amination, of  Professor  Ulnchs,  who 
gives  an  excellent  account  of  the  whole 
scenery  of  Delphi  (Reisen  und  For- 
schungen in  Griechenland,  Bremen  184a 
chapters  I,  2,  3).  The  ruins  described 
by  him  on  the  high  ground  near  Kastri, 
called  the  Forty  Saints,  may  fairly  be 
considered  as  the  ruins  of  Krissa;  the 
ruins  of  Kirrha  are  on  the  sea-shore  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Pleistus.  The  plain 
beneath  might  without  impropriety  be 
called  either  the  Krissaean  or  Kirrhaean 
plain  (Herodot.  viiL  32  ;  Strabo,  ix.  p. 
419).  Though  Strabo  was  right  in  dis- 
tinguishing Krissa  from  Kirrha,  and 
right  also  in  the  position  of  the  latter 
under  Kirphis,  he  conceived  incorrectly 
the  opinion  of  O.  Miiller  (Orchomenos,  I  the  situation  of  Krissa ;  and  his  repre- 
P-  495)'  Strabo  distinguishes  the  two,  i  sentation  that  there  were  two  wars — in 
Pausanias  identifies  them,  conceiving  no  the  first  of  which,  Kirrha  was  destroyed 
other  town  to  have  ever  existed  except  j  by  the  Krissaeans,  while  in  the  second, 
the  sea-port  (x.  37,  4).    Manhert  (Geogr.    Krissa  itself  was  conquered  by  the  Am- 
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belong  to  the  very  earliest  periods  of  Grecian  antiquity.  But 
the  octennial  solemnity  in  honour  of  the  god  included  at  first 
no  other  competition  except  that  of  bards,  who  sang  each  a 
paean  with  the  harp.  It  has  been  already  mentioned,  in  my 
preceding  volume,  that  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly  held  one 
of  its  half-yearly  meetings  near  the  temple  of  Pytho,  the  other 
at  Thermopylae. 

In  those  early  times  when  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo 
was  composed,  the  town  of  Krissa  appears  to  have 
been  great  and  powerful,  possessing  all  the  broad  sca;portof 
plain  between  Parnassus,  Kirphis,  and  the  gulf,  to 
which  latter  it  gave  its  name — and  possessing  also,  what  was 
a  property  not  less  valuable, — the  adjoining  sanctuary  of  Pytho 
itself,  which  the  Hymn  identifies  with  Krissa,  not  indicating 
Delphi  as  a  separate  place.     The  Krissaeans  doubtless  derived 
great  profits  from  the  number  of  visitors  who  came  to  visit 
Delphi,  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  and  Kirrha  was  originally 
only  the  name  for  their  sea-port    Gradually,  however,  the  port 
appears  to  have  grown  in  importance  at  the  expense  of  the 
town,  just  as  ApoUonia  and  Ptolemais  came  to  equal  Kyr^nd 
and  Barka,  and  as  Plymouth  Dock  has  swelled  into  Devon- 
port  ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  sanctuary  of  Pytho  with  its 
administrators  expanded  into  the  town  of  Delphi,  and  came 
to  claim  an  independent  existence  of  its  own.    The  original 
relations  between  Krissa,  Kirrha,  and  Delphi,  were  in  this 
manner  at  length  subverted,  the  first  declining  and 
the  two  latter  rising.     The  Krissaeans  found  them-  Ddphi  a^ 
selves  dispossessed  of  the  management  of  the  temple,  de^ine^ 
which  passed  to  the  Delphians ;  as  well  as  of  the    "**** 
profits  arising  from  the  visitors,  whose  disbursements  went  to 
enrich  the  inhabitants  of  Kirrha.     Krissa  was  a  primitive  city 
of  the  Phokian  name,  and  could  boast  of  a  place  as  such  in 
the  Homeric  Catalogue,  so  that  her  loss  of  importance  was 
not  likely  to  be  quietly  endured    Moreover,  in  addition  to  the 


phiktyons — is  not   confirmed   by   any 
other  authority. 

The  mere  circumstance  that  Pindar 
gives  us  in  three  separate  passages, 
Kpiff'^  Kpuratov,  Kpifftuois  (Isth.  ii.  26 ; 
Pyth.  V.  49,  vL  18),  and  in  five  other 
passages,  K^f,  Ki^,  KiffaBw  (Pyth. 
lii.  33,  vii.  14,  viii.  26,  x.  24,  xi.  20), 


renders  it  aknost  certain  that  the  two 
names  belong  to  different  places,  and 
are  not  merdy  two  different  names  for 
the  same  place ;  the  poet  could  not  in 
this  case  have  any  metrical  reason  for 
varying  the  denomination,  as  the  metre 
of  Uie  two  words  is  similar. 
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above  facts,  already  sufficient  in  themselves  as  seeds  of  quarrel 
we  are  told  that  the  Kirrhaeans  abused  their  position  as  masters 
of  the  avenue  to  the  temple  by  sea, — and  levied  exorbitant 
tolls  on  the  visitors  who  landed  there— a  number  constantly 
increasing  from  the  multiplication  of  the  transmarine  colonies, 
and  from  the  prosperity  of  those  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  Besides 
such  offence  against  the  general  Grecian  public,  they  had  also 
incurred  the  enmity  of  their  Phokian  neighbours  by  outrages 
upon  women,  Phokian  as  well  as  Argeian,  who  were  returning 
from  the  temple.^ 

Thus  stood  the  case,  apparently,   about   595  B.C.,  when 

the  Amphiktyonic  meeting  interfered — either  prompted  by  the 

,  Phokians,  or  perhaps  on  their  own  spontaneous  im- 

Insolence  of,  **  *  .,i 

thcKirrhae-  pulse,  out  of  regard  to  the  temple — ^to  punish  the 
by  S^J^Am-  Kirrhaeans.  After  a  war  of  ten  years,  the  first  Sacred 
P  **"*•  "War  in  Greece,  this  object  was  completely  accom- 
plished, by  a  joint  force  of  Thessalians  under  Eurylochus, 
Sikyonians  under  Kleisthen^s,  and  Athenians  under  Alk- 
maeon  ;  the  Athenian  Solon  being  the  person  who  originated 
and  enforced  in  the  Amphiktyonic  council  the  proposition  of 
interference.  Kirrha  appears  to  have  made  a  strenuous  re- 
sistance, until  its  supplies  from  the  sea  were  intercepted  by 
the  naval  force  of  the  Sikyonian  Kleisthenfis.  Even  after  the 
town  was  taken,  its  inhabitants  defended  themselves  for  some 
time  on  the  heights  of  Kirphis.^  At  length,  however,  they 
were  thoroughly  subdued  Their  town  was  destroyed  or  left 
to  subsist  merely  as  a  landing-place  ;  while  the  whole  adjoin- 
ing plain  was  consecrated  to  the  Delphian  god,  whose  domains 
thus  touched  the  sea.  Under  this  sentence,  pronounced  by 
the  religious  feeling  of  Greece,  and  sanctified  by  a  solemn 
oath  publicly  sworn  and  inscribed  at  Delphi,  the  land  was 
condemned  to  remain  untilled  and  unplanted,  without  any 
species  of  human  care,  and  serving  only  for  the  pasturage  of 

*  Athenseus,  xiii.  p.  560 ;  iEschin6s  j  with  the  Dryopes  (Dorians,  L  2,  5,  and 
cont  Ktesiphont.  c.  36,  p.  406  ;  Strabo,  |  his  Orchomenos,  p.  496) ;  Harpokra- 
ix.  p.  418.  Of  the  Akragallidse,  or  |  tion,  v.  KpavyaWlotu. 
Kraugallids,  whom  iEschin^s  mentions  i  •  Schol.  ad  Pindar.  Pyth.  Introduct. ; 
along  with  the  Kirrhaeans  as  another  I  Schol.  ad  Pindar.  Nem.  ix.  2 ;  Plutarch, 
impioos  race  who  dwelt  in  the  neigh-  '  Solon,  c.  ii ;  Pausan.  ii.  9,  6.  Pau- 
bourhood  of  the  god — and  who  were  sanias  (x.  37,  4)  and  Polysenus  (Strateg. 
overthrown  along  with  the  Kirrhaeans —  iii.  6)  relate  a  stratagem  of  Solon,  or  of 
we  have  no  farther  information.  O.  Eurylochus,  to  poison  the  water  of  the 
Miiller*s  conjecture  would  identify  them  '  Kirrhaeans  with  nellebore. 
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cattle.  The  latter  circumstance  was  convenient  to  the  temple, 
inasmuch  as  it  furnished  abundance  of  victims  for  the  pilgrims 
who  landed  and  came  to  sacrifice — for  without  preliminary 
sacrifice  no  man  could  consult  the  oracle :  ^  while  the  entire 
prohibition  of  tillage  was  the  only  means  of  obviating  the 
growth  of  another  troublesome  neighbour  on  the  seaboard. 
The  ruin  of  Kirrha  in  this  war  is  certain  :  though  the  necessity 
of  a  harbour  for  visitors  arriving  by  sea,  led  to  the  gradual 
revival  of  the  town,  upon  a  humbler  scale  of  pretension.  But 
the  fate  of  Krissa  is  not  so  clear,  nor  do  we  know  whether  it 
was  destroyed,  or  left  subsisting  in  a  position  of  inferiority 
with  regard  to  Delphi.  From  this  time  forward,  however,  the 
Delphian  community  appear  as  substantive  and  autonomous, 
exercising  in  their  own  right  the  management  of  the  temple  ; 
though  we  shall  find,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  that  the 
Phokians  contest  this  right,  and  lay  claim  to  the  management 
of  it  for  themselves  * — a  remnant  of  that  early  period  when 
the  oracle  stood  in  the  domain  of  the  Phokian  Krissa.  There 
seems  moreover  to  have  been  a  standing  antipathy  between 
the  Delphians  and  the  Phokians. 

The  Sacred  War  just  mentioned — emanating  from  a  solemn 
Amphiktyonic  decree,  carried  on  jointly  by  troops  of  different 
states  whom  we  do  not  know  to  have  ever  before    . 

First  Sacred 

co-operated,  and  directed  exclusively  towards  an  war,m 
object  of  common  interest — is  in  itself  a  fact  of  high 
importance  as  manifesting  a  decided  growth  of  Pan-Hellenic 
feeling.  Sparta  is  not  named  as  interfering — a  circumstance 
which  seems  remarkable  when  we  consider  both  her  power, 
even  as  it  then  stood,  and  her  intimate  connexion  with  the 
Delphian  oracle — while  the  Athenians  appear  as  the  chief 
movers,  through  the  greatest  and  best  of  their  citizens.  The 
credit  of  a  large-minded  patriotism  rests  prominently  upon 
them. 

But  if  this  Sacred  War  itself  is  a  proof  that  the  Pan-Hellenic 
spirit  was  growing  stronger,  the  positive  result  in  which  it 
ended  reinforced  that  spirit  still  farther.    The  spoils  D^truction 
of  Kirrha  were  employed  by  the  victorious  allies  in  Pythian 
founding:  the  Pythian  games.     The  octennial  festival  SlSdcd  by 

tKo   Amnkilr 

hitherto  celebrated  at  Delphi  in  honour  of  the  god,  tyons. 


'  Eurip.  Ion,  230.     ,  '  Thucyd.  i.  112. 


'  Mr.  Clinton  thinks  that  the  Pythian  |      I  may  remark,  as  a  certain  additional 
games  were  celebrated  in  the  autumn  i  I  reason  in  favour  of  Mr.  Clinton's  view. 


M.  Boeckh  refers  the  celebration  to  the 
spring:  Krause  a^ees  with  Boeckh 
(Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.  voL  ii.  p.  200^  Ap- 


that  the  Isthmia  appear  to  have  been 
celebrated  in  the  third  year  of  each 
Olympiad,  and  in  the  spring  (Krause, 


pendbc ;  Boeckh,  ad  Corp.  Inscr.  No.  |  p.  187).  It  seems  improbable  that  these 
1688,  p.  813  ;  Krause,  Die  Pythien,  1  two  great  festivals  snould  have  come 
Nemeen  und  Isthmien,  vol.  ii.  p.  29-35).  I  ^^^  immediately  after  the  other,  which 
Mr.  Clinton's  opinion  appears  to  me  '  nevertheless  must  be  supposed,   if  we 


the  right  one.  Boeckh  admits  that, 
with  the  exception  of  Thucydid^  (v.  i- 
19),  the  other  authorities  go  to  sustain 
it ;  but  he  relies  on  Thucydid6s  to  out- 
weigh them.  Now  the  passage  of  Thu- 
cydidSs,  properlv  understood,  seems  to 
me  as  much  in  favour  of  Clinton's  view 
as  the  rest,  if  not  more. 


adopt    the    opinion    of  Boeckh    and 
Krause. 

Though  the  Pythian  games  belong 
to  late  summer  or  early  autumn,  the 
exact  month  is  not  easv  to  determine : 
see  the  references  in  K.  F.  Hermann, 
Lehrbuch  der  gottesdienstlichen  Alter- 
thiimer  der  Griechen,  ch.  49,  not  12. 


I 
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including  no  other  competition  except  in  the  harp  and 
the  paean,  was  expanded  into  comprehensive  games  on  the 
model  of  the  Olympic,  with  matches  not  only  of  music, 
but  also  of  gymnastics  and  chariots — celebrated,  not  at  Delphi 
itself,  but  on  the  maritime  plain  near  the  ruined  Kirrha — and 
under  the  direct  superintendence  of  the  Amphiktyons  them- 
selves. I  have  already  mentioned  that  Solon  provided  large 
rewards  for  such  Athenians  as  gained  victories  in  the  Olympic 
and  Isthmian  games,  thereby  indicating  his  sense  of  the  great 
value  of  the  national  games  as  a  means  of  promoting  Hellenic 
intercommunion.  It  was  the  same  feeling  which  instigated 
the  foundation  of  the  new  games  on  the  Kirrhaean  plain,  in 
commemoration  of  the  vindicated  honour  of  Apollo,  and  in  the 
territory  newly  made  over  to  him.  They  were  celebrated  in 
the  autumn,  or  first  half  of  every  third  Olympic  year ;  the  I 

Amphiktyons  being  the  ostensible  Agonothets  or  adminis- 
trators, and  appointing  persons  to  discharge  the  duty  in  their 
names.^  At  the  first  Pythian  ceremony  (in  586  B.C.),  valuable 
rewards  were  given  to  the  different  victors ;  at  the  second 
(582  B.C.),  nothing  was  conferred  but  wreaths  of  laurel — the 
rapidly  attained  celebrity  of  the  games  being  such  as  to 
render  any  farther  recompense  superfluous.  The  Sikyonian 
despot  Kleisthen^  himself,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  conquest 
of  Kirrha,  gained  the  prize  at  the  chariot-race  of  the  second 
Pythia.  We  find  other  great  personages  in  Greece  frequently 
mentioned  as  competitors,  and  the  games  long  maintained  a 
dignity  second  only  to  the  Olympic,  over  which  indeed  they 
had  some  advantages ;   first,  that  they  were  not  abused  for 
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the  purpose  of  promoting  pietty  jealousies  and  antipathies  of 
any  administering  state,  as  the  Olympic  games  were  perverted 
by  the  Eleians,  on  more  than  one  occasion  ;  next,  that  they 
compnsed  music  and  poetry  as  well  as  bodily  display.  From 
the  circumstances  attending  their  foundation,  the  Pythian 
games  deserved,  even  more  than  the  Olympic,  the  title 
bestowed  on  them  by  Demosthenes — "  the  common  Ag6n  of 
the  Greeks/'^ 

The  Olympic  and  Pythian  games  continued  always  to  be 
the  most  venerated  solemnities  in  Greece.    Yet  the 

NcracAn  and 

Nemea  and  Isthmia  acquired  a  celebrity  not  much  isthmian 
inferior ;  the  Olympic  prize  counting  for  the  highest 
of  all.*  Both  the  Nemea  and  the  Isthmia  were  distinguished 
from  the  other  two  festivals  by  occurring,  not  once  in  four 
years,  but  once  in  two  years ;  the  former  in  the  second  and 
fourth  years  of  each  Olympiad,  the  latter  in  the  first  and  third 
years.  To  both  is  assigned,  according  to  Greek  custom,  an 
origin  connected  with  the  interesting  pei^ons  and  circumstances 
of  legendary  antiquity  ;  but  our  historical  knowledge  of  both 
begins  with  the  sixth  century  B.C.  The  first  historical  Nemead 
is  presented  as  belonging  to  Olympiad  52  or  53  (572-568  B.C.), 
a  few  years  subsequent  to  the  Sacred  War  above-mentioned 
and  to  the  origin  of  the  Pythia.  The  festival  was  celebrated 
in  honour  of  the  Nemean  Zeus,  in  the  valley  of  Nemea  between 
Phlius  and  Klednae.  The  Klednaeans  themselves  were  origi- 
nally its  presidents,  until,  at  some  period  after  460  B.C,  the 
Argeians  deprived  them  of  that  honour  and  assumed  the 
honours  of  administration  to  themselves.^   The  Nemean  games 


*  Demosthen.  Phillpp.  iii.  p.  119. 

*  Pindar,  Nem.  x.  28-33. 

'  Strabo,  viii.  p.  377  ;  Plutarch,  Arat 
c.  28 ;  Mannert,  Geogr.  d.  Gr.  a.  Rom. 
pt  viii.  p.  65a  Compare  Uie  second 
chapter  in  Krause,  Die  Pythien,  Nemeen 
una  Isthmien,  vol.  ii.  p.  108  seqq. 

That  the  Kle6nseans  continued  with- 
out interruption  to  administer  the  Ne- 
mean festival  down  to  Olympiad  80 
(460  B.a),  or  thereabouts,  is  the  rational 
inference  from  Pindar,  Nem.  x.  42 : 
compare  Nem.  iv.  17.  Eusebius 
indeed  states  that  the  Argeians  seized 
the  administration  for  themselves  in 
Olympiad  53.  In  order  to  reconcile 
this  statement  with  the  above  passage 

VOL.  III. 


in  Pindar,  critics  have  concluded  that 
the  Argeians  lost  it  again,  and  that  the 
Klednaeans  resumed  it  a  little  before 
Olympiad  8a  I  take  a  different  view, 
and  am  disposed  to  reject  the  statement 
of  Eusebius  altogether ;  the  more  so 
as  Pindar's  tenth  Nemean  ode  is  ad- 
dressed to  an  Argeian  citizen  named 
Theiseus ;  and  if  there  had  been  at  that 
time  a  standing  dispute  between  Argos 
and  Klednae  on  the  subject  of  the 
administration  of  the  Nemea,  the  poet 
would  hardly  have  introduced  the  men- 
tion of  the  Nemean  prizes  gained  by  the 
ancestors  of  Theiaeus,  under  the  un- 
toward designation  of  **  prizes  received 
from  KIe6naean  men.*' 

U 
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had  their  Hellanodikae  ^  to  superintend,  to  keep  order,  and  to 
distribute  the  prizes,  as  well  as  the  Olympic. 

Respecting  the  Isthmian  festival,  our  first  historical  informa- 
tion is  a  little  earlier,  for  it  has  already  been  stated  that  Solon 
conferred  a  premium  upon  every  Athenian  citizen  who  gained 
a  prize  at  that  festival  as  well  as  at  the  Olympian — in  or  after 
594  B.C.  It  was  celebrated  by  the  Corinthians  at  their  isthmus, 
in  honour  of  Poseiddn,  and  if  we  may  draw  any  inference  from 
the  legends  respecting  its  foundation,  which  is  ascribed  some- 
times to  Theseus,  the  Athenians  appear  to  have  identified  it 
with  the  antiquities  of  their  own  state.^ 

We  thus  perceive  that  the  interval  between  600-560  B.C. 
exhibits  the  first  historical  manifestation  of  the  Pythia,  Isthmia, 


'  See  Boeckh,  Corp.  Inscript  Na 
1 126. 

•  K.  F.  Hermann,  in  his  Lehrbuch 
der  Griechischen  StaatsalterthUmer  (ch. 
32,  not.  7,  and  ch.  65,  not  3),  and 
again  in  his  more  recent  work  (Lehr- 
buch  der  gottesdienstlichen  Alterthiimer 
der  Griec^en,  part  iii.  ch.  49,  also  not 
6),  both  highly  valuable  publications, 
maintains, — I.  That  the  exaltation  of 
the  Isthmian  and  Nemean  games  into 
Pan-Hellenic  importance  arose  directly 
after  and  out  of  the  fall  of  the  despots 
of  Corinth  and  Sikyon.  2.  That  it  was 
brought  about  by  the  paramount  in- 
fluence of  the  Dorians,  especially  by 
Sparta.  3.  That  the  Spartans  put 
down  the  despots  of  both  these  two 
cities. 

The  last  of  these  three  propositions 
appears  to  me  untrue  in  respect  to 
Sikyon — improbable  in  respect  to 
Corinth :  my  reasons  for  thinking  so 
have  been  given  in  a  former  chapter. 
And  if  this  be  so,  the  reason  for  pre- 
suming Spartan  intervention  as  to  the 
Isthmian  and  Nemean  games  falls  to 
the  ground ;  for  there  is  no  other  proof 
of  it,  nor  does  Sparta  appear  to  have 
interested  herself  in  any  of  the  four 
national  festivals  except  the  Olympic, 
with  which  she  was  from  an  early  period 
peculiarly  connected. 

Nor  can  I  think  that  the  first  of  Her- 
mann's three  propositions  is  at  all 
tenable.  No  connexion  whatever  can 
be  shown  between  Sikyon  and  the 
Nemean  games ;  and  it  is  the  more 
improbable  in  this  case  that  the  Sikyo- 
nians  should  have  been  active,  inasmuch 
.IS  they  had  under  Kleisthen6s  a  little 


before  contributed  to  nationalise  the 
Pythian  games :  a  second  interference 
for  a  similar  purpose  ought  not  to  be 
presumed  without  some  evidence.  To 
prove  his  point  about  the  Isthmia, 
Hermann  cites  only  a  passage  of  Solinus 
(vii.  14),  "Hoc  spectiumlum,  per 
Cypselum  t3rrannum  intermissum,  Co- 
rinthii  Olymp.  49  solemnitati  pristinse 
reddiderunt."  To  render  this  passac^e 
at  all  credible,  we  must  read  Cypselidas 
instead  of  Cypselum  which  deducts  from 
the  value  of  a  witness  whose  testimony 
can  never  under  any  circumstances  be 
rated  high.  But  granting  the  alteration, 
there  are  two  reasons  against  the  asser- 
tion of  Solinus.  One,  a  positive  reason, 
that  Solon  offered  a  large  reward  to 
Athenian  victors  at  the  Isthmian  games : 
his  legislation  falls  in  594  B.C.,  ten  years 
before  the  time  when  the  Isthmia  are 
said  by  Solinus  to  have  been  renewed 
after  a  long  intermission.  The  other 
reason  (negative,  though  to  mv  mind 
also  powerful)  is  the  silence  of  Hero- 
dotus in  that  long  invective  which  he 
puts  into  the  mourn  of  Sosikl^s  against 
the  Kypselids  (v.  92).  If  Kypselus  had 
really  been  guilty  of  so  great  an  insult 
to  the  feelings  of  the  people  as  to  sup- 
press their  most  solemn  festival,  the  fact 
would  hardly  have  been  omitted  in  the 
indictment  which  Sosikl^s  is  made  to 
urge  against  him.  Aristotle  indeed, 
representing  K3rpselus  as  a  mild  and 
popular  despot,  introduces  a  contrary 
view  of  his  character,  which,  if  we 
admitted  it,  would  of  itself  suffice  to 
negative  the  supposition  that  he  had 
suppressed  the  Istnmia. 
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and  Nemea — the  first  expansion  of  all  the  three  from  local 
into  Pan-Hellenic  festivals.  To  the  Olympic  games,  pan-Hei- 
for  some  time  the  only  great  centre  of  union  among  ^^^iJS^" 
all  the  widely  dispersed  Greeks,  are  now  added  three  f^^^tais 
other  sacred  Agdnes  of  the  like  public,  open,  national  J^S^^' 
character ;  constituting  visible  marks  as  well  as  tute-  J^j^i 
lary  bonds,  of  collective  Hellenism,  and  ensuring  to  "***"*• 
every  Greek  who  went  to  compete  in  the  matches,  a  safe  and 
inviolate  transit  even  through  hostile  Hellenic  states.^  These 
four,  all  in  or  near  Peloponnesus,  and  one  of  which  occurred 
in  each  year,  formed  the  Period,  or  cycle  of  sacred  games, 
and  those  who  had  gained  prizes  at  all  the  four  received  the 
enviable  designation  of  Periodonikes.^  The  honours  paid  to 
Olympic  victors  on  their  return  to  their  native  city,  were  pro- 
digious even  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  and  became  even  more 
extravagant  afterwards.  We  may  remark,  that  in  the  Olympic 
games  alone,  the  oldest  as  well  as  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
four,  the  musical  and  intellectual  element  was  wanting.  All 
the  three  more  recent  Ag6nes  included  crowns  for  exercises 
of  music  and  poetry,  along  with  gymnastics,  chariots,  and 
horses. 

It  was  not  only  in  the  distinguishing  national  stamp  set 
upon  these  four  great  festivals,  that  the  gradual  increase  of 
Hellenic  family-feeling  exhibited  itself,  during  the  increased 
course  of  this  earliest  period  of  Grecian  history.    Pur-  [JS "nSc 
suant  to  the  same  tendencies,  religious  festivals  in  all  yJlff '**'*" 


m  most 


the  considerable  towns  gradually  became  more  and  Greek  dties. 
more  open  and  accessible,  attracting  gfuests  as  well  as  com- 
petitors from  beyond  the  border.  The  comparative  dignity 
of  the  city,  as  well  as  the  honour  rendered  to  the  presiding 
god,  were  measured  by  the  numbers,  admiration,  and  envy,  of 
the  frequenting  visitors.^   There  is  no  positive  evidence  indeed 


*  Plutarch,  Arat  c.  28.  icol  owc- 
X^  T^«  "^potrov  (by  order  of  Aratus) 
^  Mioiiirn  rots  hiywurrtus  iiavXia  koJl 
iir^dx^ia,  a  deadly  stain  on  the  charac- 
ter of  Aratus. 

*  Festus,  V.  Perihodos,  p.  217,  ed. 
Miiller.  See  the  animated  protest  of 
the  philosopher  Xenophan^  against  the 
great  rewanls  given  to  Olympic  victors 
(540-520  B.C.),  Xenophan.  Fragment.  2, 
P-  357.  ed.  Bergk. 


•  Thucvd.  vi.  16.  Alkibiad^  sa)rs, 
KfiU  ica  av  4p  rf  T6\ti  x^PVY^^^  ^  A\\^ 
r^  JiafJorp^yofjuUf  rois  fitv  iurrois  ^ovu- 
raiy  <l>6<r€i,  vpbs  hh  r^s  ^iyovs  Koi  aMj 
itrx^s  ^xdyerai. 

The  greater  Panathensea  are  ascribed 
to  Peisistratus  by  the  Scholiast  on 
Aristeid6sy  vol.  iii.  p.  323,  ed.  Dindorf : 
judging  by  what  immediately  precedes, 
the  statement  seems  to  oome  from 
Aristotle. 

U    2 
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of  such  expansion  in  the  Attic  festivals  earlier  than  the  reign  of 
Peisistratus,  who  first  added  the  quadrennial  or  greater  Pana- 
thenaea  to  the  ancient  annual  or  lesser  Panathenaea.  Nor  can 
we  trace  the  steps  of  progress  in  regard  to  Thebes,  Orchome- 
nus,  Thespiae,  Megara,  Sikyon,  Pellfinfi,  iEgina,  Argos,  &c, 
but  we  find  full  reason  for  believing  that  such  was  the  general 
reality.  Of  the  Olympic  or  Isthmian  victors  whom  Pindar 
and  Simonidfis  celebrated,  many  derived  a  portion  of  their 
renown  from  previous  victories  acquired  at  several  of  these 
local  contests  ^ — victories  sometimes  so  numerous,  as  to  prove 
how  wide-spread  the  habit  of  reciprocal  frequentation  had 
become :  *  though  we  find,  even  in  the  third  century  B.C, 
treaties  of  alliance  between  different  cities,  in  which  it  is 
thought  necessary  to  confer  such  mutual  right  by  express 
stipulation.  Temptation  was  offered,  to  the  distinguished 
gymnastic  or  musical  competitors,  by  prizes  of  great  value. 
Timaeus  even  asserted,  as  a  proof  of  the  overweening  pride 
of  Kroton  and  Sybaris,  that  these  cities  tried  to  supplant  the 
preeminence  of  the  Olympic  games,  by  instituting  games  of 
their  own  with  the  richest  prizes  to  be  celebrated  at  the  same 
time  ^ — a  statement  in  itself  not  worthy  of  credit,  yet  never- 
theless illustrating  the  animated  rivalry  known  to  prevail 
among  the  Grecian  cities,  in  procuring  for  themselves  splendid 
and  crowded  games.  At  the  time  when  the  Homeric  Hymn 
to  D6m6t6r  was  composed,  the  worship  of  that  goddess  seems 
to  have  been  purely  local  at  Eleusis.  But  before  the  Persian 
war,  the  festival  celebrated  by  the  Athenians  every  year,  in 
honour  of  the  Eleusinian  D6m6t£r,  admitted  Greeks  of  all 
cities  to  be  initiated,  and  was  attended  by  vast  crowds  of 
them.* 


*  Simonid^  Fragm.  154-158,  ed. 
Bergk. ;  Pindar,  Nem.  x.  45 ;  Olymp. 
xiii.  107. 

The  distmguished  athlete  Theagen^s 
is  affiqned  to  have  gained  1200  prizes 
in  these  various  agones :  according  to 
some,  1400  prizes  (Pausan.  vL  11,  2; 
PlutajTch,  Pnecept  Reip.  Ger.  c.  15, 
p.  811). 

An  athlete  named  Apollonius  arrived 
too  late  for  the  Olympic  games,  having 
staid  away  too  long  from  his  anxiety  to 
get  money  at  various  ag6nes  in  Ionia 
(Pausan.  v.  21,  5). 

'  See  particularly,  the  treaty  between 


the  inhabitants  of  Latus  and  those  of 
Olds  in  Krete,  in  Boeckh's  Corp.  luscr. 
No.  2554,  wherein  this  reciprocity  is 
expressly  stipulated.  Boeckh  places 
this  Inscription  in  the  third  centu^  B.C. 

'  Timseus,  Fragm.  82,  ed.  Didot. 
The  Krotoniates  furnished  a  great 
number  of  victors  both  to  the  Oljonpic 
and  to  the  Pythian  games  (Herodot 
viii.  47 ;  Pausan.  x.  5,  5-x.  7,  3  ;  Krause, 
Gymnastik  und  Agonistik  der  Hellenen, 
vol.  ii.  sect  29,  p.  752). 

*  Herodot  viii.  65.  tctd  ahrSw  6  fiov- 
\6titPOS  KcH  r&y  dKKuw  'EXA^vwv  fivtirau 

The    exclusion    of    all    competitors 
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It  was  thus  that  the  simplicity  and  strict  local  application 
of  the  primitive  religious  festival,  among  the  greater  ^  ^^ 
states  in  Greece,  gradually  expanded,  on  certain  Sl^t*^**^ 
great  occasions  periodically  recurring,  into  an  elabo-  ^JSJeT' 
rate  and  regulated  series  of  exhibitions — not  merely  •"<*^'»i»- 
admitting,  but  soliciting,  the  fraternal  presence  of  all  Hellenic 
spectators.  In  this  respect  Sparta  seems  to  have  formed  an 
exception  to  the  remaining  states.  Her  festivals  were  for 
herself  alone,  and  her  general  rudeness  towards  other  Greeks 
was  not  materially  softened  even  at  the  Kameia^  and  Hya- 
kinthia,  or  Gymnopaediae.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Attic 
Dionysia  were  gradually  exalted,  from  their  original  rude 
spontaneous  outburst  of  village  feeling  in  thankfulness  to 
the  god,  followed  by  song,  dance,  and  revelry  of  various 
kinds — into  costly  and  diversified  performances,  first  by  a 
trained  chorus,  next  by  actors  superadded  to  it*  And  the 
dramatic  compositions  thus  produced,  as  they  embodied 
the  perfection  of  Grecian  art,  so  they  were  eminently  cal- 
culated to  invite  a  Pan-Hellenic  audience  and  to  encourage 
the  sentiment  of  Hellenic  unity.  The  dramatic  literature 
of  Athens  however  belongs  properly  to  a  later  period.  Pre- 
vious to  the  year  560  B.C.,  we  see  only  those  commencements 
of  innovation  which  drew  upon  Thespis*  the  rebuke  of  Solon  ; 
who  however  himself  contributed  to  impart  to  the  Panathe- 
naic  festival  a  more  solemn  and  attractive  character,  by  check- 
ing the  licence  of  the  rhapsodes  and  ensuring  to  those  present 
a  full  orderly  recital  of  the  Iliad. 

The  sacred  games  and  festivals,  here  alluded  to  as  a  class, 


natives  of  Lampsakus,  from  the  games 
celebrated  in  the  Chersonesus  to  the 
honour  of  the  oekist  Miltiad^s,  is  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  as  something 
specitd  (Herodot.  vL  38). 

'  See  the  remarks,  upon  the  Lacedae- 
monian discouragement  of  stranger- 
visitors  at  their  public  festivals,  put  by 
Thucydid^  into  the  mouth  of  Perikl& 
(Thucyd.  ii.  39). 

Lichas  the  Spartan  gained  great  re- 
nown by  treating  hospitably  the  strangers 
who  came  to  the  Gymnopaediie  at  Sparta 
(Xenophon,  Memorab.  i.  2,  61 ;  Plu- 
tarch, Kimon,  c  10)— a  story  which 
proves  that  some  strangers  came  to  the 
Spartan  festivals,  bat  which  also  proves 


that  they  were  not  many  in  number, 
and  that  to  show  them  hospitality  was  a 
striking  distinction  from  the  general 
character  of  Spartans. 

•  Aristot  Poetic,  c.  3  and  4;  Maxi- 
mus  Tyrius,  Diss.  xxi.  p.  215  ;  Plutarch, 
De  Cupidine  Divitiarum,  a  8,  p.  527 : 
compare  the  treatise  "  Quod  non  potest 
suaviter  vivi  secundum  Epicurum,'*  c. 
16.  p.  1098.  The  old  orac^  quoted  by 
Demosthen^  cont.  Mddiam  (c  15,  p. 
531,  and  cont.  Makartat  p.  1072:  see 
also  Buttman's  note  on  the  former  pas- 
sage), convey  the  idea  of  the  ancient 
simple  Athenian  festival. 

'  Plutarch,  Solon,  c.  29 :  see  above, 
chap.  xi.  vol.  il 
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took  hold  of  the  Greek  mind  by  so  great  a  variety  of  feelings,* 
EBectat  ^  to  Counterbalance  in  a  high  d^ree  the  political 
SSt^n'the  disseverance ;  and  to  keep  alive  among  their  wide- 
Gredc  mind,  gpread  cities  in  the  midst  of  constant  jealousy  and 
frequent  quarrel,  a  feeling  of  brotherhood  and  congenial 
sentiment  such  as  must  otherwise  have  died  away.  The 
Thedrs,  or  sacred  envoys  who  came  to  Olympia  or  Delphi 
from  so  many  different  points,  all  sacrificed  to  the  same  god 
and  at  the  same  altar,  witnessed  the  same  sports,  and  con- 
tributed by  their  donatives  to  enrich  or  adorn  one  respected 
scene.  Moreover  the  festival  afforded  opportunities  for  a  sort 
of  fair,  including  much  traffic  amid  so  large  a  mass  of  spec- 
tators ;  ^  and  besides  the  exhibitions  of  the  games  themselves, 
there  were  recitations  and  lectures  in  a  spacious  council-room 
for  those  who  chose  to  listen  to  them,  by  poets,  rhapsodes, 
philosophers  and  historians — among  which  last  the  history  of 
Herodotus  is  said  to  have  been  publicly  read  by  its  author.^ 
Of  the  wealthy  and  great  men  in  the  various  cities,  many 
contended  simply  for  the  chariot-victories  and  horse-victories. 
But  there  were  others  whose  ambition  was  of  a  character  more 
strictly  personal,  and  who  stripped  naked  as  runners,  wrest- 
lers, boxers,  or  pankratiasts,  having  gone  through  the  extreme 
fatigue  of  a  complete  previous  training.  Kylon  whose  unfor- 
tunate attempt  to  usurp  the  sceptre  at  Athens  has  been 


*  The  orator  Lysias,  in  a  fragment  of  There  were  booths  all  round  the 
his  lost  Panegyrical  Oration,  preserved  Altis,  or  sacred  predDct  of  Zeus  (Schol. 
by  Dionysius  of  Halikamassus  (voL  v.  '  Pindar.  Olymp.  xi.  55),  during  the  time 
p.  520  K.),  describes  the  influence  of  of  the  games.  Strabo  observes  with 
the  games  vrith  great  force  and  sim-  1  justice,  respecting  the  multitudinous 
plicity.  H6rakl^  the  founder  of  them,  festivals  generally — ^'H  muf^iyvpis,  4faro- 
ay&ya  fikp  ffttftdruv  iirolrffftj  ^iKoripdea^  pucSp  ri  vpayfM  (x.  p.  486),  especially  in 
Sc  xKo^^f  ypiifiris  8*  hrH^^tp  iv  ry  reference  to  Delos  :  see  Cicero  pro  Lege 
KviWitrrtf  r^js  *£X\i{£8of.  %va  ro^ctu  kirA^  Manili^  c  18  :  compare  Pausanias,  x. 
rwr  tv^Ka  is  rh  eUrrh  ll\0«fi€v,  rk  fi^v  32,  9,  about  the  Panegyris  and  fur  at 
h^6fi9roit  rk  9h  iucovtrSfityoi,  'Hytiffaro  Tithorea  in  Phokis,  and  Becker,  Chan- 
yiiprhy  iy0d6€  tr^XKoyov  ipxh"  y^vi-    kl6s,  voL  i.  p.  283. 

trOai,  Tois  *EAA.ij<r4  t^j  it  phi  dx-        At  the  Attic  festival  of  the  Herakleia, 
KitXovs  ^iKiai,  celebrated   by  the   communion   called 

*  Cicero,  Tusc  Quaest.  v.  3.  "  Mer-  Mesogei,  or  a  certain  number  of  the 
catum  eum,  qui  haberetur  maximo  ludo-  demes  constituting  Mesogsea,  a  regular 
rum  apparatu  totius  Graedse  celebritate :  market-due  kyopo^rruchp  was  levied  upon 
nam  ut  illic  alii  corporibus  exercitatis  ;  those  who  brought  goods  to  sell  (Inscrip- 
gloriam  et  nobUitatem  coronas  peterent,  tiones  Atticse  nuper  repertae  12,  by  £. 
alii  emendi    aut  vendendi   quaestu    et  .  Curtius,  p.  3-7). 

lucro  ducerentur,"  &c.  I      •  Pausan.  vi.  23,  5  ;  Diodor.  xiv.  109, 

Both  Velleius  Paterculus  also  (i.  8)  ,  xv.  7 ;  Lucian,  Quomodo  Historia  sit 
and  Justin  (xiii.  5)  call  the  Olympic  conscribenda,  c  42.  See  Krause, 
festival  by  the  name  mtrcatm,  Olympia.  sect.  29,  p.  1 83- 1 86. 
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recounted,  had  gained  the  prize  in  the  Olympic  stadium : 
Alexander  son  of  Amyntas,  the  prince  of  Macedon,  had  run 
for  it :  *  the  great  family  of  the  Diagoridae  at  Rhodes,  who 
furnished  magistrates  and  generals  to  their  native  city,  sup- 
plied a  still  greater  number  of  successful  boxers  and  pankra- 
tiasts  at  Olympia,  while  other  instances  also  occur  of  generals 
named  by  various  cities  from  the  list  of  successful  Olympic 
gymnasts ;  and  the  odes  of  Pindar,  always  dearly  purchased, 
attest  how  many  of  the  great  and  wealthy  were  found  in 
that  list*  The  perfect  popularity,  and  equality  of  persons, 
at  these  great  games,  is  a  feature  not  less  remarkable  than 
the  exact  adherence  to  predetermined  rule,  and  the  self-im- 
posed submission  of  the  immense  crowd  to  a  handful  of 
servants  armed  with  sticks,®  who  executed  the  orders  of  the 
Eleian  Hellanodikse.  The  ground  upon  which  the  ceremony 
took  place,  and  even  the  territory  of  the  administering  state, 
was  protected  by  a  "Truce  of  God"  during  the  month  of 
the  festival,  the  commencement  of  which  was  formally  an- 
nounced by  heralds  sent  round  to  the  different  states.  Treaties 
of  peace  between  different  cities  were  often  formally  comme- 
morated by  pillars  there  erected,  and  the  general  impression 
of  the  scene  suggested  nothing  but  ideas  of  peace  and 
brotherhood  among  Greeks.*     And  I  may  remark  that  the 


*  Thucyd.  I  120 ;  Herodot  v.  22-71. 
Eniybat^  of  Argos  (Herodot.  vi.  92) ; 
Philippns  and  Phayllus  of  Kroton  (v. 
47 ;  viii.  47) ;  Eualkid^  of  Eretria  (v. 
I,  2) ;  Hennolykus  of  Athens  (ix.  loO. 

Pindar  (Nem.  iv.  and  vi.)  gives  the 
numerous  victories  of  the  Bassidse  and 
Theandridse  at  iEgina:  also  Melissus 
the  pankratiast  and  his  ancestors  the 
Kleonymidae  of  Thebes — ri/uUrrcf  io- 
XaBtp  irp6^wot  r*  4wtx»pl»p  (Isthm.  hi. 

25. 
Respecting  the  extreme  celebrity  of 

Diagoras  and  his  sons,  of  the  Rhodian 
gens  £ratid3e,  Damag^tus,  Akusilaus, 
and  Dorieus,  see  Pindar,  Olymp.  vii 
16-145,  ^^  ^c  Scholia;  Thucyd.  iii. 
1 1 ;  Pausan.  vi.  7,  i,  2 ;  Xenophon, 
Hdlenic.  L  5,  19:  compare  Strabo, 
xiv.  p.655. 

'  The  Latin  writers  remark  it  as  a 
peculiarity  of  Grecian  feeling,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Roman,  that  men  of 
great  station  accounted  it  an  honour  to 
contend  in  the  games :  see,  as  a  speci- 


men, Tacitus,  Dialogus  de  Orator,  c  9. 
"  Ac  si  in  Grsedft  natus  esses,  ubi  ludi- 
cras  quoque  artes  exercere  honestum 
est,  ac  tibi  Nicostrati  robur  Dii  dedis- 
sent,  non  paterer  immanes  illos  et  ad 
pugnam  natos  lacertos,  levitate  jaculi 
vanescere."  Again,  Cicero,  pro  Flacco, 
I  c.  13,  in  his  sarcastic  style — "  Quid  si 
etiam  occisus  est  a  piratis  Adramy  ttenus, 
homo  nobilis,  cujus  est  fere  nobis  omni- 
bus nomen  auditum,  Atinas  pugil, 
Olympionices  ?  hoc  est  apud  Grsecos 
(quoniam  de  eorum  gravitate  dicimus) 
prope  majus  et  gloriosius,  quam  Romse 
triumphasse." 

'  Ijchas,  one  of  the  chief  men  of 
Sparta,  and  moreover  a  chariot-victor, 
received  actual  chastisement  on  the 
ground,  from  the^  staff-bearers,  for  an 
infringement  of  the  regulations  (Thucyd. 
V.  50). 

*  Thucyd.  v.  18-47,  and  the  curious 
ancient  Inscription  in  Boeckh's  Corpus 
Inscr.  Nr.  1 1,  p.  28,  recording  the  con- 
vention between  the  Eleians  and  the 
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impression  of  the  games  as  belonging  to  all  Greeks,  and  to 
none  but  Greeks,  was  stronger  and  clearer  during  the  interval 
between  600-300  B.C,  than  it  came  to  be  afterwards.  For 
the  Macedonian  conquests  had  the  effect  of  diluting  and 
corrupting  Hellenism,  by  spreading  an  exterior  varnish  of 
Hellenic  tastes  and  manners  over  a  wide  area  of  incongruous 
foreigners,  who  were  incapable  of  the  real  elevation  of  the 
Hellenic  character  ;  so  that  although  in  later  times  the  games 
continued  undiminished  both  in  attraction  and  in  number  of 
visitors,  the  spirit  of  Pan-Hellenic  commimion  which  had 
once  animated  the  scene  was  gone  for  ever. 


inhabitants  of  the  Arcadian  town  of 
Hersea. 

The  comparison  of  various  passages 
referring  to  the  Olympia,  Isthmia,  and 
Nemea  (Thucydid^  iiL  ii»  viii.  9,  10, 
¥.49-51,  and  Xenoohon,  Hellenic,  iv. 
7»  2 ;  V.  I,  29)  shows  that  serious 
political  business  was  often  discussed  at 


these  games — that  diplomatists  made 
use  of  the  intercourse  for  the  purpose 
of  detecting  the  secret  designs  of  states 
whom  they  suspected — and  that  the 
administering  state  often  practised 
manoeuvres  in  respect  to  the  obligations 
of  truce  for  the  Hieromenia  or  Holy 
Season. 
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The  interval  between  776-560  B.c.  presents  to  us  a  remark- 
able expansion  of  Grecian  genius  in  the  creation  of  their 
el^ac,  iambic,  lyric,  choric,  and  gnomic  poetry,  which  was 
diversified  in  a  great  many  ways  and  improved  by  many 
separate  masters.  The  creators  of  all  these  different  styles — 
from  Kallinus  and  Archilochus  down  to  Stesichorus — fall 
within  the  two  centuries  here  included ;  though  Pindar  and 
SimonidSs,  *'the  proud  and  high-crested  bards,"*  who  carried 
lyric  and  choric  poetry  to  the  maximum  of  elaboration  con- 
sistent with  full  poetical  effect,  lived  in  the  succeeding  cen- 
tury, and  were  contemporary  with  the  tragedian  Age  and 
iEschylus.  The  Grecian  drama,  comic  as  well  as  ^Jq^ 
tragic,  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  combined  the  lyric  Wc  poetry, 
and  choric  song  with  the  living  action  of  iambic  dialogue — 
thus  constituting  the  last  ascending  movement  in  the  poetical 
genius  of  the  race.  Reserving  this  for  a  future  time,  and 
for  the  history  of  Athens,  to  which  it  more  particularly 
belongs,  I  now  propose  to  speak  only  of  the  poetical  move- 
ment of  the  two  earlier  centuries,  wherein  Athens  had  little 
or  no  part  So  scanty  are  the  remnants,  unfortunately,  of 
these  earlier  poets,  that  we  can  offer  little  except  criticisms 
borrowed  at  second-hand,  and  a  few  general  considerations 
on  their  workings  and  tendency.^ 

Archilochus  and  Kallinus  both  appear  to  fall  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century  B.C,  and  it  is  with  them  that 


*  Himerios,  Orat  uL  p.  426,  Wems- 
dorf — hrfipitx"*^  ^^  l^^aux^^s, 

'  For  the  whole  subject  of  this 
chapter,  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  chapters  of  O.  Miiller's 
History  of  the  Literature  of  Ancient 
Greece,  wherein  the  lyric  poets  are 
handled  with  cjreater  length  than  con< 
sists  with  the  limits  of  tms  work,  will 


be  found  highly  valuable  —  chapters 
abounding  in  erudition  and  ingenuity, 
but  not  always  within  the  limits  of  the 
evidence. 

The  learned  work  of  Ulrid  (Ge- 
schichte  der  Griechischen  Poesie  — 
Lyrik)  is  still  more  open  to  the  same 
remark. 
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the  innovations  in  Grecian  poetry  commence.  Before  them, 
we  are  told,  there  existed  nothing  but  the  Epos, 
preceding  or  Dalctylic  Hexameter  poetry,  of  which  much  has 
been  said  in  my  former  volume — ^being  legendary 
stories  or  adventures  narrated,  together  with  addresses  or 
hymns  to  the  gods.  We  must  recollect,  too,  that  this  was 
not  only  the  whole  poetry,  but  the  whole  literature  of 
the  age.  Prose  composition  was  altogether  unknown.  Writ- 
ing, if  beginning  to  be  employed  as  an  aid  to  a  few 
superior  men,  was  at  any  rate  generally  unused,  and  found 
no  reading  public  The  voice  was  the  only  communicant, 
and  the  ear  the  only  recipient,  of  all  those  ideas  and  feelings 
which  productive  minds  in  the  community  found  themselves 
impelled  to  pour  out;  and  both  voice  and  ear  were  accus- 
tomed to  a  musical  recitation  or  chant,  apparently  something 
between  song  and  speech,  with  simple  rhythm  and  a  still 
simpler  occasional  accompaniment  from  the  primitive  four- 
stringed  harp.  Such  habits  and  requirements  of  the  voice 
and  ear  were,  at  that  time,  inseparably  associated  with  the 
success  and  popularity  of  the  poet,  and  contributed  doubtless 
to  restrict  tiie  range  of  subjects  with  which  he  could  deal. 
The  t)T)e  was  to  a  certain  extent  consecrated,  like  the  primi- 
tive statues  of  the  gods,  from  which  men  only  ventured  to 
deviate  by  gradual  and  almost  unconscious  innovations. 
Moreover,  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  that 
genius  which  had  once  created  an  Iliad  and  Odyssey  was 
no  longer  to  be  found.  The  work  of  hexameter  narrative 
had  come  to  be  prosecuted  by  less  gifted  persons — by  those 
Cyclic  poets  of  whom  I  have  spoken  in  the  preceding  volumes. 
Such,  as  far  as  we  can  make  it  out  amidst  very  uncertain 
evidence,  was  the  state  of  the  Greek  mind  imme- 
of  subjects  diately  before  elegiac  and  lyric  poets  appeared  ;  while 
new  metres  at  the  Same  time  its  experience  was  enlarging  by  the 
musical  formation  of  new  colonies,  and  the  communion  among 
^  *'  various  states  tending  to  increase  by  the  freer  reci- 

procity of  religious  games  and  festivals.  There  arose  a  demand 
for  turning  the  literature  of  the  age  (I  use  this  word  as 
synonymous  with  the  poetry)  to  new  feelings  and  purposes, 
and  for  applying  the  rich,  plastic,  and  musical  language  of  the 
old  epic,  to  present  passion  and  circumstance,  social  as  well 
as  individual.   Such  a  tendency  had  become  obvious  in  Hesiod, 
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even  within  the  range  of  hexameter  verse.  Now  the  same 
cause  which  led  to  an  enlargement  of  the  subjects  of  poetry 
inclined  men  also  to  vary  the  metre.  In  regard  to  this  latter 
point,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  expansion  of  Greek 
music  was  the  immediate  determining  cause.  For  it  has  been 
already  stated  that  the  musical  scale  and  instruments  of  the 
Greeks,  originally  very  narrow,  were  materially  enlarged  by 
borrowing  from  Phrygia  and  Lydia,  and  these  acquisitions  seem 
to  have  been  first  realized  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century  B.C.,  through  the  Lesbian  harper  Terpander — the 
Phrygian  (or  Greco-Phrygian)  flute-player  Olympus — ^and 
the  Arkadian  or  Boeotian  flute-player  Klonas.  Terpander 
made  the  important  advance  of  exchanging  the 
original  four-stringed  harp  for  one  of  seven  strings,  mcntofthe 
embracing  the  compass  of  one  octave  or  two  Greek  Tcroander- 
tetrachords ;  while  Olympus  as  well  as  Klonas  taught  by  oiympus 
many  new  nomes  or  tunes  on  the  flute,  to  which  the 
Greeks  had  before  been  strangers — probably  also  the  use  of  a 
flute  of  more  varied  musical  compass.  Terpander  is  said  to 
have  gained  the  prize  at  the  first  recorded  celebration  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  festival  of  the  Kameia,  in  676  B.C.  This  is 
one  of  the  best  ascertained  points  among  the  obscure  chro- 
nology of  the  seventh  century ;  and  there  seem  grounds  for 
assigning  Olympus  and  Klonas  to  nearly  the  same  period, 
a  little  before  Archilochus  and  Kallinus.*     To  Terpander, 


*  These  early  innovators  in  Grecian 
music,  rhythm,  metre  and  poetry,  be- 
longing  to  the  seventh  century  ^.c,  were 
very  imperfectly  known  even  to  those 
contemporaries  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
who  tned  to  get  together  facts  for  a 
consecutive  history  of  music.  The 
treatise  of  Plutarch,  De  Musicd,  shows 
what  contradictory  statements  he  found 
He  quotes  from  four  different  authors — 
Herakleid^s,  Glaukus,  Alexander,  and 
Aristoxenus,  who  by  no  means  agreed 
in  their  series  of  names  and  facts.  The 
first  three  of  them  blend  together  mythe 
and  history.  The  Anac^raphS  or  in- 
scription at  Sikyon,  which  professed  to 
give  a  continuous  list  of  sucn  poets  and 
musicians  as  had  contended  at  the  Siky- 
onian  games,  began  with  a  large  stock 
of  mythical  names — Amphion,  Linus, 
Pierius,  &c.  (Plutarch,  Music,  p.  1 132). 
Some  authors,   according  to    Flutardi 


(p.  1 133),  made  the  great  chronological 
mistake  of  pladne  Terpander  as  con- 
temporary with  Hippdnax ;  a  proof 
how  little  of  chronological  evidence  was 
then  accessible. 

That  Terpander  was  victor  at  the 
Spartan  festival  of  the  Kameia  in  676 
B.C.,  may  have  been  learnt  by  Hellani- 
kus  from  the  Spartan  registers  :  the 
name  of  the  Lesbian  harper  Perikleitas 
as  having  gained  the  same  prize  at  some 
subsequent  period  (Plutarch,  De  Mus. 
p.  1 133)  probably  rests  on  the  same 
authority.  That  Archilochus  was  rather 
later  than  Terpander,  and  Thal^tas 
rather  later  than  Archilochus,  was  the 
statement  of  Glaukus  (Plutarch,  De 
Mus.  p.  1 134).  Klonas  and  Polym- 
n8stus  are  placed  later  than  Terpander  ; 
Archilochus  later  than  Klonas :  Alk- 
man  is  said  to  have  mentioned  Polym- 
n^tus  in  one  of  his  songs  (p.  1 133- 1 135). 
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Olympus,  and  Klonas,  are  ascribed  the  formation  of  the 
earliest  musical  nomes  known  to  the  inquiring  Greek  of  later 
times ;  to  the  first,  nomes  on  the  harp ;  to  the  two  latter,  on 
the  flute— every  nome  being  the  general  scheme  or  basis  of 
which  the  airs  actually  performed  constituted  so  many  vari- 
ations, within  certain  defined  limits.*  Terpander  employed 
his  enlarged  instrumental  power  as  a  new  accompaniment  to 
the  Homeric  poems,  as  well  as  to  certain  epic  prooemia  or 
hymns  to  the  gods  of  his  own  composition.  But  he  does 
not  seen  to  have  departed  from  the  Hexameter  verse  and  the 
Daktylic  rhythm,  to  which  the  new  accompaniment  was 
probably  not  quite  suitable ;  and  the  idea  may  thus  have  been 
suggested  of  combining  the  words  also  according  to  new 
rhythmical  and  metrical  laws. 

It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  the  age  (670-600)  immediately 
Ardiflochus,  succccding  Terpander — comprising  Archilochus,  Kal- 
T^ittSS  li^us,  Tyrtaeus  and  Alkman,  whose  relations  of  time 
^^^^^  one  to  another  we  have  no  certain  means  of  deter- 
'-^  mining,^  though  Alkman  seems  to  have  been  the 


It  can  hardly  be  true  that  Terpander 
gained  /our  PhyUiian  prizes,  if  the 
festival  was  octeimial  prior  to  its  recon- 
stitution  by  the  Amphik^ons  (p.  11^2). 
Sakadas  gained  three  Pythian  pnzes 
after  that  period,  when  the  festival  was 
quadrennial  (p.  1134). 

Compare  the  confused  indications  in 
Pollux,  iv.  65,  66,  78,  79.  The  abstract 
given  by  Photius  of  certain  parts  of  the 
Chrestomathia  of  Produs  (published  in 
Gaisford's  edition  of  Heptisestion,  p. 
375-389),  is  extremely  valuable,  in  spite 
of  its  brevity  and  obscurity,  about  the 
l]rric  and  choric  poetry  of  Greece. 

*  The  difference  between  K6fios  and 
M4\os  appears  in  Plutarch,  De  Musidl, 

iKourrop  rots  Ihrtffi  rots  ^mov  ical  ro7s 
*Ofi'^pov  fU\fi  W9piri$4rraf  fSciy  4p  roTs 
&7<Mrt'  hto^poi  9h  rovrov  X^t  Mfwra 
irp&rop  rots  Ki$ap€$9ucots  ySfAois. 

The  nomes  were  not  many  in  number ; 
they  went  by  special  names ;  and  there 
was  disagreement  of  opinion  as  to  the 
persons  who  had  composed  them  (Plu- 
tarch, Music,  p.  1 133).  They  were  mo- 
nodic,  not  choric — intended  to  be  sung 
by  one  person  (Aristot  Problem,  xix. 
15).    Herodot  i.  23,  about  Arion  and 


the  Nomus  Orthius. 

*  Mr.  Clinton  (Fasti  Hellen.  ad  ann. 
671,  665,  644)  appears  to  me  noway 
satisfactory  in  his  chronological  arrange- 
ment of  the  poets  of  this  century.  I 
agree  vrith  O.  Miiller  (Hist  of  Literat 
of  Ancient  Greece,  ch.  xii.  9)  in  think- 
ing that  he  makes  Terpander  too  recent, 
and  Thal^tas  too  ancient ;  I  also  believe 
both  Kallinus  and  Alkman  to  have 
been  more  recent  than  the  place  which 
Mr.  Clinton  assigns  to  them  ;  the  epoch 
of  IVrtaeus  will  depend  upon  the  date 
which  we  assign  to  the  second  Mes- 
senian  war. 

How  veijr  imperfectly  the  chronologr 
of  the  poetical  names  even  of  the  sixm 
century  B.C. — Sappho,  Anakreon,  Hip- 
p6nax — ^was  known  to  writers  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Ptolemaic  age  (or  shortly 
after  300  B.C.),  we  may  see  by  the  mis- 
takes noted  in  Athensras,  xiiL  p.  599. 
Hermesianax  of  Kolophon,  the  elegiac 
poet,  represented  Anakreon  as  the  lover 
of  Sapptko ;  this  might  perhaps  be  not 
absolutely  impossible,  if  we  supposed 
in  Sappho  an  old  age  like  that  of  Ninon 
de  PEndos;  but  others  (even  earlier 
than  Hermesianax,  since  they  are  quoted 
by  Chamaeleon)  represented  Anakreon, 
when  in  old  age,  as  addressing  verses  to 
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latest — presents  a  remarkable  variety  both  of  new  metres  and 
of  new  rhythms,  superinduced  upon  the  previous  Daktylic 
Hexameter.  The  first  departure  from  this  latter  is  found  in 
the  elegiac  verse,  employed  seemingly  more  or  less  by  all  the 
four  above-mentioned  poets,  but  chiefly  by  the  first  two,  and 
even  ascribed  by  some  to  the  invention  of  Kallinus.  Tyrtaeus  in 
his  military  march-songs  employed  the  Anapaestic  metre,  while 
in  Achilochus  as  well  as  in  Alkman  we  find  traces  of  a  much 
larger  range  of  metrical  variety — Iambic,  Trochaic,  Anapaestic, 
Ionic,  &C. — ^sometimes  even  asynartetic  or  compound  metres. 
Anapaestic  or  Daktylic  blended  with  Trochaic  or  Iambic 
What  we  have  remaining  from  Mimnermus,  who  comes  shortly 
after  the  preceding  four,  is  el^ac  His  contemporaries  Al- 
kaeus  and  Sappho,  besides  employing  most  of  those  metres 
which  they  found  existing,  invented  each  a  peculiar  stanza, 
which  is  familiarly  know  under  a  name  derived  from  each.  In 
Solon,  the  younger  contemporary  of  Mimnermus,  we  have  the 
elegiac,  iambic,  and  trochaic :  in  Theognis,  yet  later,  the  elegiac 
only.  Arion  and  Stesichorus  appear  to  have  been  innovators  in 
this  department,  the  former  by  his  improvement  in  the  dithy- 
rambic  chorus  or  circular  song  and  dance  in  honour  of  Dionysus 
— the  latter  by  his  more  elaborate  choric  compositions,  contain- 
ing not  only  a  strophe  and  antistrophS,  but  also  a  third  division 
or  epode  succeeding  them,  pronounced  by  the  chorus  standing 
stilL  Both  Anakreon  and  Ibykus  likewise  added  to  the  stock 
of  existing  metrical  varieties.  We  thus  see  that  within  the 
century  and  a  half  succeeding  Terpander,  Greek  poetry  (or 
Greek  literature,  which  was  then  the  same  thing)  became 
greatly  enriched  in  matter  as  well  as  diversified  in  form. 

To  a  certain  extent  there  seems  to  have  been  a  real  con- 
nexion between  the  two.  New  forms  were  essential  for  the 
expression  of  new  wants  and  feelings — ^though  the  assertion 
that  elegiac  metre  is  especially  adapted  for  one  set  of  feelings,* 


Sappho  still  young.    Again,  the  comic    in  the  Etymologicon  Magnum,  v.  "BAc- 
wnter  Diphilus  introduced  both  Archi-    yos, 

lodbus  and  Hipp6nax  as  the  lovers  of  |      We  learn  from  Hrohsestion  (c  viii. 
Sappho.  ,  p.  45,  Gaisf.)  that  the  Anapaestic  march* 

•  The  Latin  poets  and  the  Alex-  metre  of  Tyrtaeus  was  employed  by  the 
andrine  critics  seem  to  have  both  in-  >  comic  writers  also,  for  a  totally  different 
sisted  on  the  natural  moumfulness  of  ^  vein  of  feeling.  See  the  Dissertation  of 
the  elegiac  metre  (Ovid.  Heroid.  xv.  7  ;  Franck,  Callinus,  p.  37-48  (Leips.  1816). 
Horat  Art  Poet  75) :  see  also  the  Of  the  remarks  made  by  O.  Miiller 
fanciful  explanation  given  by  Didymus    respecting   the  metres   of  these   early 
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trochaic  for  a  second,  and  iambic  for  a  third,  if  true  at  all,  can 
only  be  admitted  with  great  latitude  of  exception,  when  we 
find  so  many  of  them  employed  by  the  poets  for  very  different 
New  me^  subjects — gay  or  melancholy,  bitter  or  complaining, 
to  the  Hexa-  eamcst  or  sprightly — seemingly  with  little  discrimin- 
Eicgiac,  ation.  But  the  adoption  of  some  new  metre,  different 
Trochaic,  from  the  pcrpctual  series  of  hexameters,  was  required 
when  the  poet  desired  to  do  something  more  than  recount 
a  long  story  or  fragment  of  heroic  legend — ^when  he  sought 
to  bring  himself,  his  friends,  his  enemies,  his  city,  his  hopes 
and  fears  with  regard  to  matters  recent  or  impending,  all 
before  the  notice  of  the  hearer,  and  that  too  at  once  with 
brevity  and  animation.  The  Greek  hexameter,  like  our  blank 
verse,  has  all  its  limiting  conditions  bearing  upon  each  sepa- 
rate line,  and  presents  to  the  hearer  no  predetermined  resting- 
place  or  natural  pause  beyond.*  In  reference  to  any  long 
composition,  either  epic  and  dramatic,  such  unrestrained  licence 
is  found  convenient,  and  the  case  was  similar  for  Greek  epos 
and  drama — the  single-lined  Iambic  Trimeter  being  generally 
used  for  the  dialogue  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  just  as  the 
Daktylic  Hexameter  had  been  used  for  the  epic  The 
metrical  changes  introduced  by  Archilochus  and  his  contem- 
poraries may  be  compared  to  a  change  from  our  blank  verse 
to  the  rhymed  couplet  and  quatrain.  The  verse  was  thrown 
into  little  systems  of  two,  three,  or  four  lines,  with  a  pause  at 
the  end  of  each ;  and  the  halt  thus  assured  to,  as  well  as- 
expected  and  relished  by,  the  ear,  was  generally  coincident 
with  a  close,  entire  or  partial,  in  the  sense  which  thus  came  to 
be  distributed  with  greater  point  and  effect 

The  elegiac  verse,  or  common  Hexameter  and  Pentameter 
(this  second  line  being  an  hexameter  with  the  third  and  sixth 
thesis,^  or  the  last  half  of  the  third  and  sixth  foot  suppressed. 


poets  (History  of  the  Literature  of 
Ancient  Greece,  ch.  xi.  s.  8-12,  &c. ; 
ch.  xii.  s.  I,  2,  &c.),  many  appear  to  me 
uncertified  and  disputable. 

For  some  good  remarks  on  the  falli- 
bility of  men*s  impressions  respecting 
the  natural  and  inherent  ^Oos  of  par- 
ticular metres,  see  Adam  Smith  (Theory 
of  Moral  Sentiment,  Part  v.  ch.  i.  p. 
329),  in  the  edition  of  his  works  by 
Dugald  Stewart. 

*  See   the  observations  in    Aristotle 


(Rhetor,  iii.  9)  on  the  \4^ts  tlpofi4pri  as 
compared  with  \4^ts  Karfffrpofifidrn' — 
\4^is  tlpoft4yrit  ^  oMy  Ifx^^  r4\ot  oMi 
Koff  abr^Vf  tLv  fiii  rh  irpayfia  rh  \9y6fup0p 
T€A€tc&6i?* — KaTfffrp<ifiiA4yTi  9h,  ri  kv  ^tpi6- 
801s*  K4yto  Z\  xepioBo¥f  X4^ir  fx^^^^'"  ^9' 

^  I  employ,  however  unwillingly,  the 
word  thens  here  (arsis  and  thesis)  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  G. 
Hermann  ("Illud  tempus,  in  quo  ictus 
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and  a  pause  left  in  place  of  it),  as  well  as  the  Epode  (or 
Iambic  Trimeter  followed  by  an  Iambic  Dimeter)  and  some 
other  binary  combinations  of  verse  which  we  trace  .  ,^  , 

,   Archuochus. 

among  the  fragments  of  Archilochus,  are  conceived 
with  a  view  to  such  increase  of  effect  both  on  the  ear  and  the 
mind,  not  less  than  to  the  direct  pleasures  of  novelty  and 
variety.  The  Iambic  metre,  built  upon  the  primitive  Iambus 
or  coarse  and  licentious  jesting  *  which  formed  a  part  of  some 
Grecian  festivals  (especially  of  the  festivals  of  Dfimfitfir  as 
well  in  Attica  as  in  Paros,  the  native  country  of  the  poet),  is 
only  one  amongst  many  new  paths  struck  out  by  this  inven- 
tive genius.  His  exuberance  astonishes  us,  when  we  consider 
that  he  takes  his  start  from  little  more  than  the  simple 
Hexameter,*  in  which  too  he  was  a  distinguished  composer — 
for  even  of  the  elegiac  verse  he  is  as  likely  to  have  been  the 


est,  arsin ;  ea  teinpora,  quae  carent  ictu, 
thesin  vocamus,"  Element.  Doctr.  Metr. 
sect.  15),  and  followed  by  Boeckh,  in 
his  Dissertation  on  the  Metres  of  Pindar 
(i.  4),  though  I  agree  with  Dr.  Barham 
(in  the  valuable  Preface  to  his  edition 
of  Hephsestion,  Cambridge,  1843,  PP* 
5-8)  that  the  opposite  sense  of  the  words 
would  be  the  preferable  one,  just  as  it 
was  the  original  sense  in  which  they 
were  used  by  the  best  Greek  musical 
writers :  Dr.  Barham*s  Preface  is  very 
instructive  on  the  difficult  subject  of 
ancient  rhythm  generally. 

*  Homer,  Hymn.  ad.  Cererem.  202 ; 
Hesychius,  v.  Tc^upli ;  Herodot.  v.  83  ; 
Diodor.  v.  4.  There  were  various  gods 
at  whose  festivals  scurrility  {mOoffiihs) 
was  a  consecrated  practice,  seemingly 
different  festivals  m  different  places 
(Aristot  Politic,  vii.  15,  8). 

The  reader  will  understand  better 
what  this  consecrated  scurrility  means 
by  comparing  the  description  of  a 
modem  traveller  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  (Tour  through  the  Southern 
Provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  by 
Mr.  Keppel  Craven,  London,  1021,  ch. 
XV.  p.  287) : — 

**  I  returned  to  Gerace  (the  site  of  the 
ancient  Epizephyrian  Lokri)  by  one 
of  those  moonlights  which  are  known 
only  in  these  latitudes,  and  which  no 
pen  or  pencil  can  portray.  My  path  lay 
along  some  corn-fields,  in  which  the 
natives  were  employed  in  the  last  labours 
of  the  harvest,  and  I  was  not  a  little 


surprised  to  find  myself  saluted  with 
a  volley  of  opprobrious  epithets  and 
abusive  language,  uttered  m  the  most 
threatening  voice,  and  accompanied 
with  the  most  instdtinp^  gestures.  This 
extraordinary  custom  is  of  the  most  re- 
mote antiquity,  and  is  observed  towards 
all  strangers  during  the  harvest  and 
vintage  seasons  ;  those  who  are  apprised 
of  it  will  keep  their  temper  as  well  as 
their  presence  of  mind,  as  the  loss  of 
either  would  only  serve  as  a  signal  for 
still  louder  invectives,  and  prolong  a 
contest  jn  which  success  would  be  as 
hopeless  as  undesirable.'' 

*  The  chief  evidence  for  the  rh)rthmi- 
cal  and  metrical  changes  introduced  by 
Arc^ochus  is  to  be  found  in  the  28th 
chapter  of  Plutarch,  De  Musidl,  p. 
1 140- 1 141,  in  words  very  difficult  to 
understand  completely.  See  Ulrici  Ge- 
schichte  der  Hellenisch.  Poesie,  vol.  ii. 

p.  381. 

The  epigram  ascribed  to  Theokritus 
(No.  18  in  Gaisford's  Poetse  Minores) 
shows  that  the  poet  had  before  him 
Hexameter  compositions  of  Archilochus, 
as  well  as  lyric — 

iina  Tt  «t>4«tv,  irpbf  Avpay  r  ac£8civ. 

See  the  article  on  Archilochus  in 
Welcker*s  Kleine  Schriften,  p.  71-82, 
which  has  the  merit  of  showing  that 
iambic  bitterness  is  far  from  being  the 
only  marked  feature  in  his  character  and 
genius. 
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inventor  as  Kallinus,  just  as  he  was  the  earliest  popular  and 
successful  composer  of  table-songs  or  Skolia,  though  Ter- 
pander  may  have  originated  some  such  before  him.  The 
entire  loss  of  his  poems,  excepting  some  few  fragments, 
enables  us  to  recognise  little  more  than  one  characteristic — 
the  intense  personality  which  pervaded  them,  as  well  as  that 
coarse,  direct,  and  outspoken  licence,  which  afterwards  lent 
such  terrible  effect  to  the  old  comedy  at  Athens.  His  lam- 
poons are  said  to  have  driven  Lykambds,  the  father  of 
Neobulfi,  to  hang  himself.  Neobulfi  had  been  promised  to 
Archilochus  in  marriage,  but  that  promise  was  broken,  and 
the  poet  assailed  both  father  and  daughter  with  every  species 
of  calumny.*  In  addition  to  this  disappointment,  he  was 
poor,  the  son  of  a  slave-mother,  and  an  exile  from  his  country 
Paros  to  the  unpromising  colony  of  Thasos.  The  desultory 
notices  respecting  him  betray  a  state  of  suffering  combined 
with  loose  conduct  which  vented  itself  sometimes  in  com- 
plaint, sometimes  in  libellous  assault  He  was  at  last  slain 
by  some  whom  his  muse  had  thus  exasperated.  His  extraor- 
dinary poetical  genius  finds  but  one  voice  of  encomium 
throughout  antiquity.  His  triumphal  song  to  Hfirakl^  was 
still  popularly  sung  by  the  victors  at  Olympia,  near  two 
centuries  after  his  death,  in  the  days  of  Pindar;  but  that 
majestic  and  complimentary  poet  at  once  denounces  the 
malignity,  and  attests  the  retributive  suffering,  of  the  great 
Parian  iambist^ 

Amidst  the  multifarious  veins  in  which  Archilochus  dis- 
simonidisof  played  his  genius,  moralising  or  gnomic  poetry  is 
^S^l  ^^^  wanting  ;  while  his  contemporary  Simonidfis  of 
TyrttBus.  Amorgos  devotes  the  Iambic  metre  especially  to  this 
destination,  afterwards  followed  out  by  Solon  and  Theognis. 
Kallinus,  the  earliest  celebrated  elegiac  poet,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  his  few  fragments,  employed  the  elegiac  metre  for 
exhortations  of  warlike  patriotism ;  and  the  more  ample 
remains  which  we  possess  of  Tyrtaeus  are  sermons  in  the  same 
strain,  preaching  to  the  Spartans  bravery  against  the  foe,  and 


'  See  Meleager,  Epigram,  cxix.  3, 
Horat.  Epist.  19,  23,  and  Epod.  vi.  13, 
with  the  Scholiast;  iElian,  V.   H.  x. 

•  Pindar,  Pyth.  ii.  55  ;  Olymp.  ix.  I, 
with  the    Scholia;    Euripid.    tlercul. 


Furens,  583-683.  The  eighteenth  epi- 
gram of  Theokritus  (above  alluded  to) 
conveys  a  striking  tribute  of  admiration 
to  Archilochus :  compare  Quintilian,  x. 
I,  and  Liebel,  ad  Archilochi  Fragmenta, 
sect.  5,  6,  7. 
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unanimity  as  well  as  obedience  to  the  law  at  home.  They 
are  patriotic  effusions,  called  forth  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  time,  and  sung  by  single  voice,  with  accompaniment  of  the 
flute,*  to  those  in  whose  bosoms  the  flame  of  courage  was  to 
be  kindled.  For  though  what  we  peruse  is  in  verse,  we  are 
still  in  the  tide  of  real  and  present  life,  and  we  must  suppose 
ourselves  rather  listening  to  an  orator  addressing  the  citizens 
when  danger  or  dissension  is  actually  impending.  It  is  only 
in  the  hands  of  Mimnermus  that  elegiac  verse  comes  to  be 
devoted  to  soft  and  amatory  subjects.  His  few  fragments 
present  a  vein  of  passive  and  tender  sentiment,  illustrated  by 
appropriate  matter  of  legend,  such  as  would  be  cast  into 
poetry  in  all  ages,  and  quite  different  from  the  rhetoric  of 
Kallinus  and  Tyrtaeus. 

The  poetical  career  of  Alkman  is  again  distinct  from  that 
of  any  of  his  above-mentioned  contemporaries.  Their  Musical  and 
compositions,  besides  hymns  to  the  gods,  were  prin-  SSd^^"" 
cipally  expressions  of  feeling  intended  to  be  sung  by  ^p**^ 
individuals,  though  sometimes  also  suited  for  the  K6mus 
or  band  of  festive  volunteers,  assembled  on  some  occasion  of 
common  interest:  those  of  Alkman  were  principally  choric, 
intended  for  the  song  and  accompanying  dance  of-  the  chorus. 
He  was  a  native  of  Sardis  in  Lydia,  or  at  least  his  family 
were  so :  and  he  appears  to  have  come  in  early  life  to  Sparta, 
though  his  genius  and  mastery  of  the  Greek  language  dis- 
countenance the  story  that  he  was  brought  over  to  Sparta  as 
a  slave.  The  most  ancient  arrangement  of  music  at  Sparta, 
generally  ascribed  to  Terpander,*  underwent  considerable  al- 
teration, not  only  through  the  elegiac  and  anapaestic  measures 
of  Tyrtaeus,  but  also  through  the  Kretan  Thal^tas  and  the 
Lydian  Alkman.  The  harp,  the  instrument  of  Terpander, 
was  rivalled  and  in  part  superseded  by  the  flute  or  pipe, 
which  had  been  recently  rendered  more  effective  in  the  hands 
of  Olympus,  Klonas,  and  Polymnfetus,  and  which  gradually 
became,  for  compositions  intended  to  raise  strong  emotion, 
the  favourite  instrument  of  the  two— being  employed  as 
accompaniment  both  to  the  elegies  of  Tyrtaeus,  and  to  the 


^  Athenaeus,  xiv.  p.  630.  publidi,  Fragm.  xi.  p.  133,  ed.  Neu- 

'  Plutarch,   de    Music&,    pp.   1 1 34,     maiin ;  Plutarch,  de  Seril  Niimin.  Vin- 


1 135;    Aristotle,  de  Lacedtemon.  Re- 


dict.  c.  13,  p.  558. 
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h)rporchemata  (songs  or  hymns  combined  with  dancing)  of 
Thalfitas ;  also,  as  the  stimulus  and  regulator  to  the  Spartan 
military  march.*  These  elegies  (as  has  been  just  remarked) 
were  sung  by  one  person  in  the  midst  of  an  assembly  of 
listeners,  and  there  were  doubtless  other  compositions  in- 
tended for  the  individual  voice.  But  in  general  such  was  not 
the  character  of  music  and  poetry  at  Sparta ;  everything  done 
there,  both  serious  and  recreative,  was  public  and  collective, 
so  that  the  chorus  and  its  performance  received  extraordinary 
development. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  chorus,  with  song  and 
dance  combined,  constituted  an  important  part  of  divine  ser- 
vice throughout  all  Greece.  It  was  originally  a  public  mani- 
festation of  the  citizens  generally — a  lai^e  proportion  of  them 
being  actively  engaged  in  it,*  and  receiving  some  training  for 
the  purpose  as  an  ordinary  branch  of  education.  Neither  the 
song  nor  the  dance  under  such  conditions  could  be  otherwise 
than  extremely  simple.  But  in  process  of  time,  the  perform- 
ance at  the  chief  festival  tended  to  become  more  elaborate 
and  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  persons  expressly  and  profes* 
sionally  trained — ^the  mass  of  the  citizens  gradually  ceasing  to 
take  active  part,  and  being  present  merely  as  spectators. 
Such  was  the  practice  which  grew  up  in  most  parts  of  Greece, 
land  especially  at  Athens,  where  the  dramatic  chorus  acquired 
its  highest  perfection.  But  the  drama  never  found  admission 
at  Sparta,  and  the  peculiarity  of  Spartan  life  tended  much  to 
keep  up  the  popular  chorus  on  its  ancient  footing.  It  formed 
in  fact  one  element  in  that  never-ceasing  drill  to  which  the 
Spartans  were  subject  from  their  boyhood,  and  it  served  a 


*  Thuqrd.  v.  69-70,  with  the  Scholia 
— fwrA  ¥wK  irdKtfwcwp  r6fJMW  '  *  •  Aoicc- 

woXXAp  w6fi^  iyKdBtffT^wyf  vb  rov  Otlov 
Xitpiv,  ^kAA'  %va  dfutX&s  fiera  fvBfiov  jSo/- 

Cicero,  TuscoL  Qu.  it  16.  **Spar- 
tiatarum  quorum  procedit  Mora  aa  ti- 
biam,  neque  adhibetur  ulla  sine  ana- 
psestis  pedibus  hortatio." 

The  flute  was  also  the  instrument 
appropriated  to  K6mu8,  or  the  excited 
movement  of  half-intoxicated  revellers 
(Hesiod,  Scut.  HercuL  280;  Athense. 
xiv.  p.  617-618). 

•  rlato,  Legg.  vii.  p.  803.     Biovra 


ica)  Iftorra  icol  ipxo6fUPOPy  flStrrc  rohs  fikv 
09ohs  t\4vs  aJbr^  Taptunc^vdCuv  9warhr 
ttyai,  &c. ;  compare  p.  799  ;  Maximus 
Tyr.  Diss,  xxxvii.  4 ;  Aristophan.  Ran. 
950-975  ;  Athenseus,  xiv.  p.  626 ;  Polyb. 
iv.  30;  Ludan,  De  Saltatione,  c.  10, 
II,  16,  31. 

Compare  Aristotle  (Problem,  xix.  15) 
about  tne  primitive  character  and  subse- 
quent change  of  the  chorus ;  and  the 
last  chapter  of  the  eighth  book  of  his  Po- 
litica :  also  a  striking  passage  in  Plutarch 
(De  Cupidine  Divitiarum,  c.  8,  p.  527), 
about  the  transformation  of  the  Diony- 
siac  festival  at  Chseroneia  from  sim- 
plicity to  costliness. 
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purpose  analagous  to  their  military  training,  in  accustoming 
them  to  simultaneous  and  r^ulated  movement — insomuch 
that  the  comparison  between  the  chorus,  especially  in  its 
Pyrrhic  or  war-dances,  and  the  military  endmoty,  seems  to 
have  been  often  dwelt  upon.*  In  the  singing  of  the  solemn 
paean  in  honour  of  Apollo,  at  the  festival  of  the  Hyakinthia, 
king  Agesilaus  was  under  the  orders  of  the  chorus-master, 
and  sang  in  the  place  allotted  to  him  ;  *  while  the^whole  body 
of  Spartans  without  exception — the  old,  the  middle-aged,  and 
the  youth,  the  matrons  and  the  virgins — ^were  distributed  in 
various  choric  companies,^  and  trained  to  harmony  both  of 
voice  and  motion,  which  was  publicly  exhibited  at  the  solem- 
nities of  the  Gymnopaedia-  The  word  dancing  must  be  under- 
stood in  a  larger  sense  than  that  in  which  it  is  now  employed, 
and  as  comprising  every  variety  of  rhythmical,  accentuated, 
conspiring  movements,  or  gesticulations,  or  postures  of  the 
body,  from  the  slowest  to  the  quickest;*  cheironomy,  or 
the  decorous  and  expressive  movement  of  the  hands,  being 
especially  practised. 

We  see  thus  that  both  at  Sparta  and  in  Krfite  (which  ap- 
proached in  respect  to  publicity  of  individual  life  most  nearly 
to  Sparta)  the  choric  aptitudes  and  manifestations  occupied  a 
larger  space  than  in  any  other  Grecian  city.  And  as  a  certain 
degree  of  musical  and  rhythmical  variety  was  essential  to 
meet  this  want,'  while  music  was  never  taught  to  Spartan  citi- 
zens individually,  we  farther  understand  how  strangers  like 


'  Athenseos,  xiv.  p.  628  ;  Suidas,  vol. 
iiL  p.  715,  ed.  Kuster;  Plutarch,  In- 
stituta  Laconica,  c.  32 — icwfi^ica  leai 
rpoTf^Uu  ohic  1iKp6wfro,  $wms  fifirt  ip 

\9y6iTwp  Tois  wdfiois — ^which  exactly 
corresponds  with  the  ethical  view  im- 
plied in  the  alleged  conversation  be- 
tween Solon  and  Thespis  (Plutarch, 
Solon,  c.  29 :  see  above,  ch.  xi  vol.  III. 
p.  147),  and  with  Plato,  Legg.  vii. 
p;  817. 

'  Xenophon,  Agesilaus,  ii.  17.  ofucoSc 
&ircA9d>r  tts  rii  'ToKlyBia,  tww  irdx^ 
&wh  Tov  x<>P<^<'u»u,  rdp  muwa  r^  $tf 

*  Plutarch,  Lycurg.  c  14,  16,  21 ; 
Athenaeus,  xiv.  p.  631-632,  xv.  p.  678  ; 
Xenophon,  HeUen.  vi.  4,  i  «> ;  De  Re- 
public. Lacedsem.  ix.  5  ;  Pindar,  Hypor- 
chemata,  Fragm.  78;  ed.  Bergk. 


Also  AUcman,  Fragm.  13,  ed.  Bergk ; 
Antigon.  Caryst  Hist.  Mirab.  c.  27. 

*  How  extensively  pantomimic  the 
the  ancient  orch6sis  was,  may  be  seen 
by  the  example  in  Xenophon,  Sym- 
posion,  vii.  5,  ix.  3-6,  and  Plutarch, 
Symposion,  ix.  15,  2 :  see  K.  F.  Her- 
mann, Lehrbuch  der  TOttesdienstlichoi 
Alterthiimer  der  Grieoien,  ch.  29. 

'*  Sane  ut  in  religionibus  saltaretur, 
hsec  ratio  est :  quod  nullam  majores 
nostri  partem  corporis  esse  voluerunt, 
quae  non  sentiret  religionem :  nam  can- 
tus  ad  animum,  saltatio  ad  mobilitatem 
corporis  pertinet"  (Servius  ad  Virgil. 
Eclog.  V.  73). 

*  Aristot  Politic  viii.  4,  6.  Ol  A^w- 
rcf — oh  fiawBdpoPTts  5fiwt  Hptuf' 
rat  Kolytuf  6p$m,  its  ^a0'(>  r^  XP^'^^ 
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Terpander,  Polymnfetus,  Thalfitas,  Tyrtaeus,  Alkman,  &c,  were 
not  only  received,  but  acquired  great  influence  at  Sparta,  in 
spite  of  the  preponderant  spirit  of  jealous  seclusion  in  the 
au>ric  Spartan  character.  All  these  masters  appear  to  have 
J^^J"  been  effective  in  their  own  special  vocation — the 
Thai«tai.  training  of  the  chorus — to  which  they  imparted  new 
rhythmical  action,  and  for  which  they  composed  new  music. 
But  Alkman  did  this,  and  something  more.  He  possessed  the 
genius  of  a  poet,  and  his  compositions  were  read  afterwards 
with  pleasure  by  those  who  could  not  hear  them  sung  or  see 
them  danced.  In  the  little  of  his  poems  which  remains  we 
recognise  that  variety  of  rhythm  and  metre  for  which  he  was 
celebrated.  In  this  respect  he  (together  with  the  Kretan 
ThaWtas,  who  is  said  to  have  introduced  a  more  vehement 
style  both  of  music  and  dance,  with  the  Kretic  and  Paeonic 
rhythm,  into  Sparta  *)  surpassed  Archilochus,  preparing  the 
way  for  the  complicated  choric  movements  of  Stesichorus  and 
Pindar.  Some  of  his  fragments,  too,  manifest  that  fresh  out- 
pouring of  individual  sentiment  and  emotion  which  constitutes 
so  much  of  the  charm  of  popular  poetry.  Besides  his  touching 
address  in  old  age  to  the  Spartan  virgins,  over  whose  song 
and  dance  he  had  been  accustomed  to  preside,  he  is  not  afraid 
to  speak  of  his  hearty  appetite,  satisfied  with  simple  food  and 
relishing  a  bowl  of  warm  broth  at  the  winter  tropic*  He  has 
attached  to  the  spring  an  epithet,  which  comes  home  to  the 
real  feelings  of  a  poor  country  more  than  those  captivating 
pictures  which  abound  in  verse,  ancient  as  well  as  modem. 


1  Homer,  Hvmn.  Apoll.  340.  OTot 
re  KpifTVP  troi^rct,  &c  ;  see  Boeckh, 
De  Metris  Pindari,  iL  7,  p.  143 ;  Epho- 
nis  ap.  Strabo.  x.  p.  480 ;  Plutarch,  De 
Musidl,  p.  1 132. 

Respecting  Thal^tas,  and  the  gradual 
alterations  in  the  character  of  music  at 
Sparta,  Hoeckh  has  given  much  in- 
stractive  matter  (Kreta,  vol.  iiL  p.  340- 
377).  Respectine  Nymphaus  of  Ky- 
donia,  whom  i^Tian  (v.  H.  xiL  50) 
puts  in  juxtaposition  with  Thal6tas  and 
Terpander,  nothing  is  known. 

After  what  is  called  the  second  fashion 
of  music  {Kordarao'ts)  had  thus  been 
introduced  by  Thal6tas  and  his  contem- 
poraries— the  first  fashion  being  that  of 
Terpander — no  farther  innovations  were 
allowed.    The  ephors  employed  violent 


means  to  prohibit  the  intended  innova- 
tions of  Phrynis  and  Timotheus,  after  the 
Persian  war :  see  Plutarch,  Agis,  c.  10. 

•  Alkman,  Fragm.  13-17,  ed  Bergk. 
6  xdfjb^wyos  *AXKfiSuf :  compare  Fr.  63. 
Aristides  calls  him  6  rHw  vap04yt»p  hrcu- 
¥4rris  «cal  <rvfi0av\os  (Or.  xlv.  vol.  ii.  p. 
40,  Dindorf). 

Of  the  Partheneia  of  Alkman  (songs, 
hvmns,  and  dances,  composed  for  a 
chorus  of  maidens)  there  were  at  least 
two  books  (Stephanus  Byzant.  v.  *Epv- 
fflxn)*  He  was  the  earliest  poet  who 
acquired  renown  in  this  species  of  com- 
position, afterwards  mucn  pursued  by 
rindar,  Bacchylid^  and  Simonid^s  of 
Keds;  see  Welcker,  Alkman.  Frag- 
ment, p.  10. 
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He  calls  it  "the  season  of  short  fare" — the  crop  of  the  pre- 
vious year  being  then  nearly  consumed,  the  husbandman  is 
compelled  to  pinch  himself  until  his  new  harvest  comes  ia^ 
Those  who  recollect  that  in  earlier  periods  of  our  history,  and 
in  all  countries  where  there  is  little  accumulated  stock,  an 
exorbitant  difference  is  often  experienced  in  the  price  of  com 
before  and  after  the  harvest,  will  feel  the  justice  of  Alkman's 
description. 

Judging  from  these  and  from  a  few  other  fragments  of  this 
poet,  Alkman  appears  to  have  combined  the  life  and  exciting 
vigour  of  Archilochus  in  the  song  properly  so  called,  sung  by 
himself  individually — with  a  larger  knowledge  of  musical  and 
rhythmical  effect  in  regard  to  the  choric  performance.  He 
composed  in  the  Laconian  dialect — a  variety  of  the  Doric  with 
some  intermixture  of  iEolisms.  And  it  was  from  him,  jointly 
with  those  other  composers  who  figured  at  Sparta  during  the 
century  after  Terpander,  as  well  as  from  the  simultaneous 
development  of  the  choric  muse  *  in  Argos,  Sikyon,  Arcadia, 
and  other  parts  of  Peloponnesus,  that  the  Doric  Done  dialect 
dialect  acquired  permanent  footing  in  Greece,  as  the  the  choric 
only  proper  dialect  for  choric  compositions.  Continued  SST*** 
by  Stesichorus  and  Pindar,  this  habit  passed  even  to  the  Attic 
dramatists,  whose  choric  songs  are  thus  in  a  great  measure 
Doric,  while  their  dialogue  is  Attic  At  Sparta,  as  well  as  in 
other  parts  of  Peloponnesus,*  the  musical  and  rhythmical  style 
appears  to  have  been  fixed  by  Alkman  and  his  contemporaries, 
and  to  have  been  tenaciously  maintained,  for  two  or  three 
centuries,  with  little  or  no  innovation ;  the  more  so,  as  the 
flute-players  at  Sparta  formed  an  hereditary  profession,  who 
followed  the  routine  of  their  fathers.* 

Alkman  was  the  last  poet  who  addressed  himself  to  the 
popular  chorus.    Both  Arion  and  Stesichorus  composed  for  a 


'  Alkman,  Frag.  64,  ed.  Bergk. 

*Opaif  5^  iarJM  rpcif ,  9^pof 
Kal  X*(MA  K*mwtioa¥  rpira»* 
Kol  r^rparor  rb  ^p*  oxa 

OvK  iarL 

^  Plutarch,  de  Music&,  c  9,  p.  1134. 
About  the  dialect  of  Alkman,  see 
Ahrens,  De  Dialecto  iEolidl,  sect.  2,  4 ; 
about  his  different  metres,  Welcker, 
Alkman.  Fragm.  p.  10 12. 

*  Plutarch,  De   Musidl,  c  32,  p. 


1 142,  c.  37»  P*  1 144;  Athenseus,  xiv. 
p.  632.  In  Kr6te  also,  the  popularity 
of  the  primitive  musical  composers  was 
maintained,  though  along  Mrith  the  inno- 
vator Timotheus  :  see  Inscription  No. 
3053,  ap.  Boeckh,  Corp.  Ins. 

*  Herodot  vi.  60.  They  were  pro- 
bably a  y4¥os  with  an  heroic  progenitor, 
like  the  heralds,  to  whom  the  historian 
compares  them. 
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body  of  trained  men,  with  a  d^;ree  of  variety  and  involution 
such  as  could  not  be  attained  by  a  mere  fraction  of  the  people. 
Arion  and  T^^  primitive  Dithyrambus  was  a  round  choric  dance 
^SJ^J^  and  song  in  honour  of  Dionysus/  common  to  Naxos, 
w^^b^  Thebes,  and  seemingly  to  many  other  places,  at  the 
^tS^S^  Dionysiac  festival — a  spontaneous  effusion  of  drunken 
*^**^*™»-  men  in  the  hour  of  revelry,  wherein  the  poet  Archi- 
lochus,  *^  with  the  thunder  of  wine  full  upon  his  mind,"  had 
often  taken  the  chief  part'  Its  exciting  character  approached 
to  the  worship  of  the  Great  Mother  in  Asia,  and  stood  in  con- 
trast with  the  solemn  and  stately  paean  addressed  to  Apollo. 
Arion  introduced  into  it  an  alteration  such  as  Archilochus 
had  himself  brought  about  in  the  scurrilous  Iambus.  He 
converted  it  into  an  elaborate  composition  in  honour  of  the 
god,  sung  and  danced  by  a  chorus  of  fifty  persons,  not  only 
sober,  but  trained  with  g^eat  strictness ;  though  its  rh}rthm 
and  movements,  and  its  equipment  in  the  character  of  satyrs, 
presented  more  or  less  an  imitation  of  the  primitive  licence. 
Bom  at  Methymna  in  Lesbos,  Arion  appears  as  a  harper, 
singer,  and  composer,  much  favoured  by  Periander  at  Corinth, 
in  which  city  he  first  "composed,  denominated,  and  taught 
the  Dithyramb,"  earlier  than  any  one  known  to  Herodotus.' 
He  did  not,  however,  remain  permanently  there,  but  travelled 
from  city  to  city  exhibiting  at  the  festivals  for  money, — espe- 
cially to  Sicilian  and  Italian  Gre^e,  where  he  acquired  large 
gains.  We  may  here  again  remark  how  the  poets  as  well  as 
the  festivals  served  to  promote  a  sentiment  of  unity  among  the 
dispersed  Greeks.  Such  transfer  of  the  Dithyramb,  from 
the  field  of  spontaneous  nature  into  the  garden  of  art,*  con- 
stitutes the  first  stage  in  the  refinement  of  Dionysiac  worship ; 
which  will  hereafter  be  found  still  farther  exalted  in  the  fonn 
of  the  Attic  drama. 
The  date  of  Arion  seems  about  600  B.C.,  shortly  after  Alk- 


Pindar,   Fragm.   44,   ed.    Bergk,  I      The  old  oracle  quoted  in  Demosthen. 


SchoL  ad  Pindar.  Olymp.  xiii.  25  ;  Pro- 
clus,  Chrestomathia,  c  12-14,  aid.  calc. 
Hephsest  Gaisf.  p.  382 :  compare  W. 
M.  Schmidt,  in  Dith3rrambum  Poeta- 
rumque  Dithyrambicorum  Rellquias,  pp. 
171-183  (Berlin,  1845). 
•  Archiloch.  Fragm.  72,  ed.  Bergk. 


cont  Meidiam,  about  the  Dionysia  at 
Athens,  enjoins — Aior^9»  SfifAortkrj  Upii 
rcActy,  Koi  Kparrjpa  jcc/yiirai,  jccU 
XOpobs  Iffrdyau 

'  Herodot  i*  2^  ;  Soidas,  t,  'ApUor; 
Pindar,  Olymp.  xiii.  25. 

*  Aristot.   Poetic  c.   6.     ^^mj^'or 


otta  M^pofifiw,  oiiY  {vympom^fW  ^pira«.     again,  to  the  same  effect,  sM.  c.  9. 
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man  :  that  of  Stesichorus  is  a  few  years  later.  To  the  latter 
the  Greek  chorus  owed  a  high  degree  of  improvement,  and  in 
particular  the  final  distribution  of  its  performance  into  the 
Strophe,  the  Antistroph^,  and  the  Ep6dus:  the  turn,  the  return, 
and  the  rest.  The  rhythm  and  metre  of  the  song  during  each 
strophe  corresponded  with  that  during  the  antistrophfi,  but 
was  varied  diu'ing  the  epddus,  and  again  varied 
during  the  following  strophes.  Until  this  time  the  of  thechorai 
song  had  been  monostrophic,  consisting  of  nothing  ^^^ 
more  than  one  uniform  stanza,  repeated  from  the  ^^—^ 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  composition ;  *  so  that 
we  may  easily  see  how  vast  was  the  new  complication  and 
difficulty  introduced  by  Stesichorus — ^not  less  for  the  per- 
formers than  for  the  composer,  himself  at  that  time  the  teacher 
and  trainer  of  performers.  Both  this  poet,  and  his  contem- 
porary the  flute-player  Sakadas  of  Argos, — ^who  gained  the 
prize  at  the  first  three  Pythian  games  founded  after  the  Sacred 
War, — seem  to  have  surpassed  their  predecessors  in  the 
breadth  of  subject  which  they  embraced,  borrowing  from 
the  inexhaustible  province  of  ancient  l^end,  and  expand- 
ing the  choric  song  into  a  well-sustained  epical  narrative.* 
Indeed  these  Pythian  games  opened  a  new  career  to  musical 
composers  just  at  the  time  when  Sparta  b^^n  to  be  closed 
against  musical  novelties. 

Alksus  and  Sappho,  both  natives  of  Lesbos,  appear  about 
contemporaries  with  Arion,  B.C.  610-580.  Of  their  AikaMsand 
once  celebrated  lyric  compositions,  scarcely  anything  Sappho. 


'  Alkman  slightly  departed  from  this 
rule :  in  one  of  his  compositions  of 
fourteen  strophes,  the  last  seven  were  in 
a  diflferent  metre  from  the  first  seven 
(Hephaestion,  c  xv.  p.  134  Gaisf. ;  Her- 
mann, Elementa  Doctrin.  Metricse,  c. 
xvii.  sect  595).  *AXKfiatfuc^  Keutforofila 
Kol  l/rriaixip*ios  (Plutarch,  De  Musidl, 

p.  "35)- 

*  Pausanias,  vi.  14,  4 ;  x.  7,  3.  Sa- 
kadas, as  well  as  Stesichorus,  composed 
an  *l\tov  tropins  (Athenseus,  xiii.  p.  609). 

"Stesichorum  (observes  Quintilian, 
X.  i)  quam  sit  ingenio  validus,  materiae 
quoque  ostendunt,  maxima  bella  et 
clarissimos  canentem  duces,  et  epid  car- 
minis  onera  lyr&  sustinentem.  Reddit 
enim  personis  in  agendo  simul  loquen- 
doque  debitam  dignitatem  :  ac  si  tenu- 


isset  modum,  videtor  semulari  proximus 
Homerum  potuisse :  sed  redunaat,  atque 
effimditur:  ^uod,  ut  est  reprehenden- 
dum,  ita  copiae  vitium  est" 

Simonides  of  Ke6s  (Fra^.  19,  ed. 
Bergk)  puts  Homer  and  Stesichorus  to- 
gether :  see  the  epigram  of  Antipater 
m  the  Anthologia,  t  i.  p.  328,  ed. 
Jacobs,  and  Dio  Chrysostom,  Or.  55, 
voL  il  p.  284,  Reisk.  Compare  Kleine, 
Stesichori  Fragment  p.  30-34  (Berlin, 
1828),  and  O.  MUller,  History  of  the 
Literature  of  Ancient  Greece,  ch.  xiv. 
sect  5. 

The  musical  composers  of  Aigos  are 
affirmed  by  Herodotus  to  have  b^  the 
most  renowned  in  Greece,  half  a  cen- 
tury after  Sakadas  (Her.  iiL  131). 
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remains.  But  the  criticisms  which  are  preserved  on  both  of 
them  place  them  in  strong  contrast  with  Alkman,  who  lived 
and  composed  under  the  more  restrictive  atmosphere  of  Sparta 
— and  in  considerable  analogy  with  the  turbulent  vehemence 
of  Archilochus,^  though  without  his  intense  private  malignity. 
Both  Alkaeus  and  Sappho  composed  for  their  own  local 
audience,  and  in  their  own  Lesbian  iEolic  dialect;  not  be- 
cause there  was  any  peculiar  fitness  in  that  dialect  to  express 
their  vein  of  sentiment,  but  because  it  was  more  familiar  to 
their  hearers.  Sappho  herself  boasts  of  the  pre«^minence  of 
the  Lesbian  bards ;  *  and  the  celebrity  of  Terpander,  Perik- 
leitas,  and  Arion,  permits  us  to  suppose  that  there  may  have 
been  before  her  other  popular  bards  in  the  island  who  did  not 
attain  to  a  wide  Hellenic  celebrity.  Alkaeus  included  in  his 
songs  the  fiercest  bursts  of  political  feeling,  the  stirring  alterna- 
tions of  war  and  exile,  and  all  the  ardent  relish  of  a  susceptible 
man  for  wine  and  love.^  The  love-song  seems  to  have  formed 
the  principal  theme  of  Sappho,  who,  however,  also  composed 
odes  or  songs  *  on  a  great  variety  of  other  subjects,  serious  as 
well  as  satirical,  and  is  said  farther  to  have  first  employed  the 
Myxolydian  mode  in  music.  It  displays  the  tendency  of 
the  age  to  metrical  and  rhythmical  novelty,  that  Alkaeus  and 
Sappho  are  said  to  have  each  invented  the  peculiar  stanza. 


»  Horat  EpistoL  L  19,  23. 

*  Sappho,  Fragm.  93,  ed.  Bere:k.  See 
also  Plenn,  Lesbiaca,  pp.  145-16^.  Re- 
specting the  poetesses,  two  or  three  of 
whom  were  noted,  contemporary  with 
Sappho,  see  Uhici,  Gesch.  der  Hellen. 
Poesie,  yoL  ii.  p.  370. 

•  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  Rom.  v.  82; 
Horat.  Od.  i.  32 ;  Cicero,  De  Nat. 
Deor.  i.  28;  the  striking  passage  in 
Plutardi,  Symposion,  iii.  i>  }ap*  Bergk. 
Fragm.  42.  ia.  the  view  of  Dion3rsiiis, 
the  JEolic  dialect  of  Alkseus  and  Sappho 
diminished  the  value  of  their  composi- 
tions :  the  JEoUc  accent,  analogous  to 
the  Latin,  and  acknowledging  scarcely 
any  oxyton  words,  must  have  rendered 
them  much  less  agreeable  in  recitation 
or  song. 

*  See  Plutarch,  de  Music,  p.  11 30; 
Dionys.  Hal.  de  Comp.  Verb.  c.  23,  p. 
173,  Reisk.,  and  some  striking  passages 
of  Himerius,  in  respect  to  Sappho  (i.  4, 
16,  19 ;  Maximus  Tyrius,  Dissert  xxiv. 
7-9),  and  the  encomium  of  the  critical 


Dionysius  (De  Compos.  Verborum,  c 
23jp.  173). 

The  author  of  the  Parian  marble 
adopts  as  one  of  his  chronoloe^ical  epochs 
(Epoch  37)  the  flight  of  Sappho,  or  exile, 
from  Mityl^ne  to  Sicily,  somewhere  be- 
tween 604-596  B.C.  There  probably 
was  something  remarkable  which  in- 
duced him  to  single  out  this  event ; 
but  we  do  not  know  what,  nor  can  we 
trust  the  hints  suggested  by  Ovid 
(Heroid.  xv,  51). 

Nine  books  of  Sappho's  songs  were 
collected  by  the  later  literary  Greeks, 
arranged  cmefly  according  to  the  metres 
(B.  F.  Neue,  Sapphonis  Fragment,  p. 
II,  Berlin,  1827).  There  were  ten 
books  of  the  songs  of  Alkaeus  (Athen- 
sens,  xi.  p.  481),  and  both  Aristophanes 
(Grammaticus,  and  Aristarchus  pub- 
lished editions  of  them  (Hephsestion,  c 
XV.  p.  134,  GaisC).  Dikaearchus  wrote  a 
commentary  upon  his  songs  (Athenaeus, 
xi.  p.  461). 
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well-known  under  their  respective  names — combinations  of  the 
dactyl,  trochee  and  iambus,  analogous  to  the  asynartetic  verses 
of  Archilochus.  They  by  no  means  confined  themselves  how- 
ever to  Alkaic  and  Sapphic  metre.  Both  the  one  and  the 
other  composed  hymns  to  the  gods;  indeed  this  is  a  theme 
common  to  all  the  lyric  and  choric  poets,  whatever  may  be 
their  peculiarities  in  other  ways.  Most  of  their  compositions 
were  songs  for  the  single  voice,  not  for  the  chorus.  The  poetry 
of  Alkaeus  is  the  more  worthy  of  note,  as  it  is  the  earliest 
instance  of  the  employment  of  the  Muse  in  actual  political 
warfare,  and  shows  the  increased  hold  which  that  motive  was 
acquiring  on  the  Grecian  mind. 

The  gnomic  poets,  or  moralists  in  verse,  approach  by  the 
tone  of  their  sentiments  more  to  the  nature  of  prose. 
They  begin  with  Simonidds  of  Amorgos  or  of  Samos,  moSoian^g 
the  contemporary  of  Archilochus.  Indeed  Archilo-  '****''* 
chus  himself  devoted  some  compositions  to  the  illustrative 
fable,  which  had  not  been  unknown  even  to  Hesiod.  In  the 
remains  of  Simonid^s  of  Amorgos  we  trace  nothing  relative  to 
the  man  personally,  though  he  too,  like  Archilochus,  is  said 
to  have  had  an  individual  enemy,  Orodoekid^s,  whose  cha- 
racter was  aspersed  by  his  Muse.^  His  only  considerable 
poem  extant  is  devoted  to  a  survey  of  the  characters  of 
women,  in  iambic  verse,  and  by  way  of  comparison  with 
various  animals — the  mare,  the  ass,  the  bee,  &c.  This  poem 
follows  out  the  Hesiodic  vein  respecting  the  social  and  econo- 
mical mischief  usually  caused  by  women,  with  some  few 
honourable  exceptions.  But  the  poet  shows  a  much  larger 
range  of  observation  and  illustration,  if  we  compare  him  with 
his  predecessor  Hesiod  ;  moreover  his  illustrations  come  fresh 
from  life  and  reality.  We  find  in  this  early  iambist  the  same 
sympathy  with  industry  and  its  due  rewards,  which  is  ob- 
servable in  Hesiod,  together  with  a  still  more  melancholy 
sense  of  the  uncertainty  of  human  events. 

Of  Solon  and  Theognis  I  have  spoken  in  former  chapters. 
They  reproduce  in  part  the  moralising  vein  of  Simo-  g^^  ^^ 
nidfis,  though  with  a  strong  admixture  of  personal  Th«»«°^- 
feeling  and  a  direct  application  to  passing  events.  The  mixture 
of  political  with  social  morality,  which  we  find  in  both,  marks 

'  Welcker,  Simonidis  Amorgini  Iambi  qui  supersunt,  p.  9. 
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their  more  advanced  age :  Solon  bears  in  this  respect  the  same 
relation  to  Simonid^s,  as  his  contemporary  Alkaeus  bears  to 
Archilochus.  His  poems,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  by  the 
fragments  remaining,  appear  to  have  been  short  occasional 
effusions,  with  the  exception  of  the  epic  poem  respecting  the 
submerged  island  of  Atlantis  ;  which  he  began  towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  but  never  finished.  They  are  el^iac, 
trimeter  iambic,  and  trochaic  tetrameter:  in  his  hands  cer- 
tainly neither  of  these  metres  can  be  said  to  have  any  special 
or  separate  character.  If  the  poems  of  Solon  are  short,  those 
of  Theognis  are  much  shorter,  and  are  indeed  so  much  broken 
(as  they  stand  in  our  present  collection),  as  to  read  like  separate 
epigrams  or  bursts  of  feeling,  which  the  poet  had  not  taken 
the  trouble  to  incorporate  in  any  definite  scheme  or  series. 
They  form  a  singular  mixture  of  maxim  and  passion— of 
general  precept  with  personal  affection  towards  the  youth 
Kyrnus — which  surprises  us  if  tried  by  the  standard  of  literary 
composition,  but  which  seems  a  very  genuine  manifestation 
of  an  impoverished  exile's  complaints  and  restlessness.  What 
remains  to  us  of  Phokylidfis,  another  of  the  gnomic  poets 
nearly  contemporary  with  -Solon,  is  nothing  more  than  a  few 
maxims  in  verse — couplets  with  the  name  of  the  author  in 
several  cases  embodied  in  them. 

Amidst  all  the  variety  of  rhythmical  and  metrical  innova- 
tions which  have  been  enumerated,  the  ancient  epic  continued 
to  be  recited  by  the  rhapsodes  as  before.  Some  new  epical 
compositions  were  added  to  the  existing  stock :  Eugammon 
of  Kyr6n6,  about  the  50th  Olympiad  (580  B.C.),  appears  to  be 
the  last  of  the  series.  At  Athens,  especially,  both  Solon  and 
Pelsistratus  manifested  great  solicitude  as  well  for  the  recita- 
tion as  for  the  correct  preservation  of  the  Iliad  Perhaps  its 
popularity  may  have  been  diminished  by  the  competition  of 
so  much  lyric  and  choric  poetry,  more  showy  and  striking  in 
its  accompaniments,  as  well  as  more  changeful  in  its  rhyth- 
subordina.  ^icbI  character.  Whatever  secondary  effect,  how- 
S\Sd'SJ5i*^'  ^v^^»  ^^'s  newer  species  of  poetry  may  have  derived 
^^«^j  from  such  helps,  its  primary  effect  was  produced  by 
wSrfs'Snd*  ^^^^  intellectual  or  poetical  excellence — by  the 
?~*^«-  thoughts,  sentiment,  and  expression,  not  by  the  ac- 
companiment. For  a  long  time  the  musical  composer  and 
the  poet  continued  generally  to  be  one  and  the  same  person  ; 
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and  besides  those  who  have  acquired  sufficient  distinction  to 
reach  posterity,  we  cannot  doubt  that  there  were  many  known 
only  to  their  own  contemporaries.  But  with  all  of  them  the 
instrument  and  the  melody  constituted  only  the  inferior  part 
of  that  which  was  known  by  the  name  of  mtisic — altogether 
subordinate  to  the  ''thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that 
bum."  ^  Exactness  and  variety  of  rhythmical  pronunciation 
gave  to  the  words  their  full  effect  upon  a  delicate  ear ;  but 
such  pleasure  of  the  ear  was  ancillary  to  the  emotion  of  mind 
arising  out  of  the  sense  conveyed.  Complaints  are  made  by 
the  poets,  even  so  early  as  500  B.C.,  that  the  accompaniment 
was  becoming  too  prominent  But  it  was  not  until  the  age 
of  the  comic  poet  Aristophanes,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century  B.C.,  that  the  primitive  relation  between  the  instru- 
mental accompaniment  and  the  words  was  really  reversed — 
and  loud  were  the  complaints  to  which  it  gave  rise.^  The 
performance  of  the  flute  or  harp  then  became  more  elaborate, 
showy,  and  overpowering,  while  the  words  were  so  put  together 
as  to  show  off  the  player's  execution.  I  notice  briefly  this 
subsequent  revolution  for  the  purpose  of  setting  forth,  by 
contrast,  the  truly  intellectual  character  of  the  original  lyric 
and  choric  poetry  of  Greece ;  and  of  showing  how  much  the 
vague  sentiment  arising  from  mere  musical  sound  was  lost  in 
the  more  definite  emotion,  and  in  the  more  lasting  and  repro- 
ductive combinations,  generated  by  poetical  meaning. 

The.  name  and  poetry  of  Solon,  and  the  short  maxims  or 
sayings  of  Phokylidfis,  conduct  us  to  the  mention  of  seYenWiso 
the  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece.     Solon  was  himself  ^">- 
one  of  the  seven,  and  most,  if  not  all,  of  them  were  poets  or 


'  Aristophan.  Nubes,  536. 
'AAA'  ojrrp  mu  roic  hnaw  vumvtn^  iAi(Av#fr. 

*  See  Pratinas  ap.  Athenaeum,  xiv. 
617,  also  p.  636,  and  the  striking  frag- 
ment of  the  lost  comic  poet  Pherekrat^s, 
in  Plutarch,  De  Musigii,  p.  1141,  con- 
taining the  bitter  remonstrance  of  Music 
(Mov0-ur^)  against  the  wrong  which  she 
had  suffered  from  the  dithyrambist  Me- 
lanippid^s  :  compare  also  Aristophanes, 
Nubes,  951-972  ;  Athenseus,  xiv.  p.  617 ; 
Horat  Art  Poetic.  205 ;  and  W.  M. 
Schmidt,  Diatribe  in  Dithyrambum,  ch. 
viii.  p.  250-265. 

T^  ffofiaphr  Kol  tr^pirrhy — the  character 


of  the  new^  music  (Plutarch,  Agis,  c 
10) — as  contrasted  with  rh  a^furhy  icaX 
kK*pUpyo¥  of  the  old  music  (Plutarch, 
De  Musicfi,  ut  sup,) :  ostentation  and 
affected  display,  against  seriousness  and 
simplicity.  It  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  these  reproaches  against  the  more 
recent  music  of  the  Greeks  were  well- 
foimded ;  we  may  well  be  rendered 
mistrustful  of  their  accuracy  when  we 
hear  similar  remarks  and  contrasts  ad- 
vanced with  regard  to  the  music  of  the 
last  three  centuries.  The  character  of 
Greek  poetry  certainly  tended  to  de- 
generate after  Euripides. 
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composers  in  verse.^    To  most  of  them  is  ascribed  also  an 
abundance  of  pithy  repartees,  together  with  one  short  saying 
or  maxim  peculiar  to  each,  serving  as  a  sort  of  distinctive 
motto.'    Indeed  the  test  of  an  accomplished  man  about  this 
time  was  his  talent  for  singing  or  reciting  poetry,  and  for 
making  smart  and  ready  answers.     Respecting  this  constel- 
lation of  Wise  Men — who  in  the  next  century  of  Grecian 
history,  when  philosophy  came  to  be  a  matter  of  discussion 
and  argumentation,  were  spoken  of  with  great  eulogy — all 
the  statements  are   confused,  in   part    even    contradictory. 
Neither  the  number,  nor  the  names,  are  given  by  all  authors 
alike.    Dikaearchus  numbered  ten,  Hermippus  seventeen  :  the 
names  of  Solon  the  Athenian,  Thalte  the  Milesian,  Pittakus 
the  Mitylenean,  and  Bias  the  Prienean,  were  comprised  in 
all  the  list — and  the  remaining  names  as  given  by  Plato' 
were,  Kleobulus  of  Lindus  in  Rhodes,  Myson  of  Ch6nae,  and 
Cheilon  of  Sparta.    We  cannot  certainly  distribute  among 
them  the  sayings  or  mottos,  upon  which  in  later  days  the 
Amphiktyons  conferred  the  honour  of  inscription  in  the  Del- 
phian  temple — Know   thyself — Nothing   too    much — Know 
thy  opportunity — Suretyship  is  the  precursor  of  ruin.     Bias 
is  praised  as  an  excellent  judge :  while  Myson  was  declared 
by  the  Delphian  oracle  to  be  the  most  discreet  man  among 
the  Greeks,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  satirical  poet 
Hippdnax — this  is  the  oldest  testimony  (540  B.C,)  which  can 
be  produced  in  favour  of  any  of  the  Sevea    But  Kleobulus 
of  Lindus,  far  from  being  universally  extolled,  is  pronounced 
by  the  poet  Simonidds  to  be  a  fool.* 

Dikaearchus,  however,  justly  observed,  that  these  Seven  or 


'  Bias  of  Pridn^  composed  a  poem  of 
2000  verses  on  the  condition  of  Ionia 
(Diogen.  Laert  i.  85),  from  which  per- 
haps Herodotus  mav  have  derived  (either 
directly  or  indirectly)  the  judicious  ad- 
vice which  he  ascrib^  to  thatphilosopher 
on  the  occasion  of  the  first  Persian  con- 
quest of  Ionia  (Herod,  i.  170). 

Not  merely  Xenophan^  the  philo- 
sopher (Dioeen.  Laert  viii.  36,  ix.  20), 
but  lone;  after  him  Parmenid^s  and 
EmpedokUs,  composed  in  verse. 

*  See  the  account  given  by  Herodotus 
(vi.  128-129)  of  the  way  in  which  Kleis- 
then6s  of  Sikyon  tested  the  compara- 
tive education  {walitvo'ts)  of  the  various 


suitors  who  came  to  woo  his  daughter 
— ol  W  fir^onipts  %pip  fitxof  iifjupl  r9 
fMVffiKf  Ktd  r^  Ktyofiip^  is  rh  fidaoy, 

*  Plato,  Protagoras,  c  28.  p.  343. 

♦  Hipp6nax,  Fragm.  77,  34,  ed. 
Bergk* — Koi  UtitdaffaffBu  BUu^os  rov 
Tlpiriy4os  KpthrctK 

• K«t  MvoMr*  Sy  m  'voXAmt 

Simonides,  Fr,  6,  ed.  Bergk — /utpov 
^wrhs  S8c  fiovkd.   Diogen.  Laert  i.  6,  2. 

Simonid^  treats  Pittakus  with  more 
respect,  though  questioning  an  opinion 
dehvered  by  him  (Fragm.  8,  ed.  Bergk  ; 
Plato,  ProUigoras,  c  26,  p.  339). 
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Ten  persons  were  not  Wise  Men  or  Philosophers,  in  the  sense 
which  those  words  bore  in  his  day,  but  persons  of  practical 
discernment  in  reference  to  man  and  society  ^ — of  the  same 
turn  of  mind  as  their  contemporary  the  fabulist  iEsop,  though 
not  employing  the  same  mode  of  illustration.  Their  appear- 
ance forms  an  epoch  in  Grecian  history,  inasmuch  ^, 


as  they  are  the  first  persons  who  ever  acquired  an  JJjL""*  °**° 
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Hellenic  reputation  grounded  on  mental  competency  J^J^j^ 
apart  from  poetical  genius  or  effect — a  proof  that  JJjfgJJJj**"' 
political  and  social  prudence  was  beginning  to  be  «ticai  genius. 
appreciated  and  admired  on  its  own  account  Solon,  Pit- 
takus.  Bias,  and  Thal&,  were  all  men  of  influence — the  first 
two  even  men  of  ascendency  * — in  their  respective  cities. 
Kleobulus  was  despot  of  Lindus,  and  Periander  (by  some 
numbered  among  the  seven)  of  Corinth.  Thal6s  stands  dis- 
tinguished as  the  earliest  name  in  physical  philosophy,  with 
which  the  other  contemporary  Wise  Men  are  not  said  to  have 
meddled.  Their  celebrity  rests  upon  moral,  social,  and  political 
wisdom  exclusively,  which  came  into  greater  honour  as  the 
ethical  feeling  of  the  Greeks  improved  and  as  their  experience 
became  enlarged. 

In  these  celebrated  names  we  have  social  philosophy  in 
its  early  and  infantine  state — in  the  shape  of  homely 
sayings  or  admonitions,  either  supposed  to  be  self-  festadonof' 
evident,  or  to  rest  upon  some  great  authority  divine  -in*S*efora 

V  ,      -  .^,  •    J    i_  of  maxims. 

or  human,  but  neither  accompanied  by  reasons  nor 
recognising  any  appeal  to  inquiry  and  discussion  as  the 
proper  test  of  their  rectitude.  From  such  incurious  acqui- 
escence, the  sentiment  to  which  these  admonitions  owe  their 
force,  we  are  partially  liberated  even  in  the  poet  Simonid^s 
of  Keds,  who  (as  before  alluded  to)  severely  criticises  the 
song  of  Kleobulus  as  well  as  its  author.  The  half-century 
which  followed  the  age  of  Simonid£s  (the  interval 
between  about  480-430  B.C.)  broke  down  that  sen-  jrowih  o7 
timent  more  and  more,  by  familiarising  the  public  aiiddis^». 
with  argumentative  controversy  in  the  public  as- 


sion. 


*  Diksearchus  ap.  Diogen.  Laert.  i.  40. 
iruy§robs  ical  yofioBtriKobs  Sctv^rvp'a  wo- 
Xirur^y  ica2  UpaaHipiov  aivtaip,  Plu- 
tarch, Themistokl6s,  c  2. 

About  the  story  of  the  tripod,  which 
is  said  to  have  gone  the  round  of  these 


seven  wise  men,  see  Menage  ad  Diogen. 
Laert.  i.  28,  p.  17. 

•  Cicero,  De  Republ.  i.  7  ;  Plutarch, 
in  Delph.  p.  385  ;  Bemhardy,  Grundriss 
der  Gnechischen  Litteratur,  vol.  i.  sect 
66,  not  3. 
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sembly,  the  popular  judicature,  and  even  on  the  dramatic 
stage.  And  the  increased  self-working  of  the  Grecian  mind, 
thus  created,  manifested  itself  in  Sokratfis,  who  laid  open 
all  ethical  and  social  doctrines  to  the  scrutiny  of  reason,  and 
who  first  awakened  among  his  countrymen  that  love  of  dia- 
lectics which  never  left  them — an  analytical  interest  in  the 
mental  process  of  inquiring  out,  verifying,  proving  and  ex- 
pounding truth.  To  this  capital  item  of  human  progress, 
secured  through  the  Greeks — and  through  them  only — to 
mankind  generally,  our  attention  will  be  called  at  a  later 
period  of  the  history.  At  present  it  is  only  mentioned  in 
contrast  with  the  naked,  dogmatical,  laconism  of  the  Seven 
Wise  Men,  and  with  the  simple  enforcement  of  the  early 
poets — a  state  in  which  morality  has  a  certain  place  in  the 
feelings,  but  no  root,  even  among  the  superior  minds,  in 
the  conscious  exercise  of  reason. 

The  interval  between  Archilochus  and  Solon  (660-580 1B.C.) 
Increase  of  seems,  as  has  been  remarked  in  my  former  volume, 
wriunV-^  to  be  the  period  in  which  writing  first  came  to  be 
mS™or^  applied  to  Greek  poems — to  the  Homeric  poems 
S»nr**"  among  the  number ;  and  shortly  after  the  end  of  that 
period,  commences  the  aera  of  compositions  without  metre  or 
prose.  The  philosopher  Pherekydfis  of  Syros,  about  550  B.C, 
is  called  by  some  the  earliest  prose-writer.  But  no  prose- 
writer  for  a  considerable  time  afterwards  acquired  any  cele- 
brity— ^seemingly  none  earlier  than  Hekataeus  of  Mil6tus,^ 
about  5 10-490  B.C. — prose  being  a  subordinate  and  ineffective 
species  of  composition,  not  always  even  perspicuous>  and 
requiring  no  small  practice  before  the  power  was  acquired 
of  rendering  it  interesting.*  Down  to  the  generation  pre- 
ceding Sokratfis,  the  poets  continued  to  be  the  g^nd  leaders 
of  the  Greek  mind.  Until  then,  nothing  was  taught  to  youth 
except  to  read,  to  remember,  to  recite  musically  and  rhyth- 
mically, and  to  comprehend,  poetical  composition.  The  com- 
ments of  preceptors  addressed  to  their  pupils  may  probably 
have  become  fuller  and  more  instructive,  but  the  text  still 


"  Pliny,   H.  N.  vii.  57.    Suidas  v.    of  the  early   Greek  prose-writers,  in 
'Eicttratos.  reference  to  the  darkness  of  expression 

'  H.  Ritter  (Geschichte  der  Philo-  |  and  meaning  universally  charged  upon 
Sophie,  ch.  vi.  p.  243)  has  some  good  i  the  philosopher  Herakleitus. 
remarks  on  the  difficulty  and  obscurity 
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continued  to  be  epic  or  lyric  poetry.  These  were  the  best 
masters  for  acquiring  a  full  command  of  the  complicated 
accent  and  rhythm  of  the  Greek  language,  so  essential  to 
an  educated  man  in  ancient  times,  and  so  sure  to  be  detected 
if  not  properly  acquired.  Not  to  mention  the  Choliambist 
Hipp6nax,  who  seems  to  have  been  possessed  with  the  devil 
of  Archilochus,  and  in  part  also  with  his  genius — Anakreon, 
Ibykus,  Pindar,  Bacchylidds,  Simonidfis,  and  the  dramatists 
of  Athens,  continue  the  line  of  eminent  poets  without  inter- 
mission. After  the  Persian  war,  the  requirements  of  public 
speaking  created  a  class  of  rhetorical  teachers,  while  the 
gradual  spread  of  physical  philosophy  widened  the  range 
of  instruction  ;  so  that  prose  composition,  for  speech  or  for 
writing,  occupied  a  larger  and  larger  share  of  tMfe  attention 
of  men,  and  was  gradually  wrought  up  to  high  perfection, 
such  as  we  see  for  the  first  time  in  Herodotus.  But  before 
it  became  thus  improved,  and  acquired  that  style  which  was 
the  condition  of  wide-spread  popularity,  we  may  be  sure 
that  it  had  been  silently  used  as  a  means  of  recording  infor- 
mation, and  that  neither  the  large  mass  of  geographical 
matter  contained  in  the  Periegfisis  of  Hekataeus,  nor  the 
map  first  prepared  by  his  contemporary  Anaximander,  could 
have  been  presented  to  the  world,  without  the  previous 
labours  of  unpretending  prose  writers,  who  set  down  the 
mere  results  of  their  own  experience.  The  acquisition  of 
prose-writing,  commencing  as  it  does  about  the  age  of  Pei- 
sistratus,  is  not  less  remarkable  as  an  evidence  of  past,  than 
as  a  means  of  future,  progress. 

Of  that  splendid  genius  in  sculpture  and  architecture,  which 
shone  forth  in  Greece  after  the  Persian  invasion, 
the  first  lineaments  only  are  discoverable  between  ningsof 
600-560  B.C,  in    Corinth,    iEgina,    Samos,    Chios,    "*'"* 
Ephesus,  &c — enough  however  to  give  evidence  of  improve- 
ment and  progress.     Glaukus  of  Chios  is  said  to  have  dis- 
covered the  art  of  welding  iron,  and  Rhoekus  or  his  son 
Theoddrus  of  Samos  the  art  of  casting  copper  or  brass  in 
a  mould.     Both  these  discoveries,  as  far  as  can  be  made  out, 
appear  to  date  a  little  before  600  B.c.^    The  primitive  me- 


'  See  O.  Miiller,  Archaologie  der 
Kunst,  sect  61  ;  Sillig,  Catalogus  Arti- 
ficum— under  Theod6nis  and  Tcleklfis. 


Thiersch  (Epochen  der  Bildenden 
Kunst,  p.  182-190,  2nd  edit.)  places 
Rhcekus  near  the  beginning  of  tne  re- 
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morial  erected  in  honour  of  a  god  did  not  even  pretend 
to  be  an  image,  but  was  often  nothing  more  than  a  pillar, 
a  board,  a  shapeless  stone,  a  post,  &c.,  fixed  so  as  to  mark 
and  consecrate  the  locality,  and  receiving  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood respectful  care  and  decoration  as  well  as  worship. 
Sometimes  there  was  a  real  statue,  though  of  the  rudest 
character,  carved  in  wood ;  and  the  families  of  carvers — 
who  from  father  to  son,  exercised  this  profession,  represented 
in  Attica  by  the  name  of  Dsdalus  and  in  iEgina  by  the 
name  of  Smilis — adhered  long  with  strict  exactness  to  the  con- 
Rcstrictcd  secrated  type  of  each  particular  god.  Gradually  the 
^jjractcrof  ^jgjj  grew  up  to  changc  the  material,  as  well  as  to 
S^w'Sioci-  co^'cct  the  rudeness,  of  such  primitive  idols.  Some- 
adons.  tilhcs  thc  original  wood  was  retained  as  the  material, 
but  covered  in  part  with  ivory  or  gold — in  other  cases  marble 
or  metal  was  substituted  Dipoenus  and  Skyllis  of  Kr6te 
acquired  renown  as  workers  in  marble  about  the  50th  Olym- 
piad (580  B.C.).  From  them  downwards,  a  series  of  names 
may  be  traced,  more  or  less  distinguished  ;  moreover  it  seems 
about  the  same  period  that  the  earliest  temple-offerings,  in 
works  of  art  properly  so  called,  commence — the  golden  statue 
of  Zeus,  and  the  large  carved  chest,  dedicated  by  the  Kyp- 
selids  of  Corinth  at  Olympia,^  The  pious  associations,  how- 
ever, connected  with  the  old  type  were  so  strong,  that  the 


corded  Olympiads ;  and  supposes  two  {  The  statement  of  O.  MiiUer,  that  this 
artists  named  Theod6rus,  one  the  grand- I  temple  was  begun  in  Olymp.  35,  is 
son  of  the  other  ;  but  this  seems  to  me  ,  not  authenticated  (Arch,  der  Kunst, 
not  sustained  bv  any  adequate  authority    sect  53). 

(for  the  loose  cnronology  of  Pliny  about  i  *  Pausanius  tells  us  distinctly  that 
the  Samian  school  of  artists  is  not  more  this  chest  was  dedicated  at  Olympia  by 
trustworthy  than  about  the  Chian  school  '  the  Kvpselids,  descendants  of  K3rpselus ; 
— compare  xxxv.  12,  and  xxxvL  3),  and  |  and  this  seems  credible  enough.  But 
moreover  intrinsically  improbable.  He-  he  also  tells  us  that  this  was  the  identical 
rodotus  (i.  51)  speaks  of  '*  the  Samian  |  chest  in  which  the  infant  Kypselus  had 
Theodoras,"  and  seems  to  have  known  \  been  concealed,  believing  this  story  as 
only  one  person  so  called  ;  Diod6rus    told  in  Herodotus  (v.  92).    In  this  latter 


(i.  98)  and  Pausanias  (x.  38,  3)  give 
different  accounts  of  Theod6rus,  but  the 
positive  evidence  does  not  enable  us  to 
verify  the  genealogies  either  of  Thiersch 
or  O.  MiUler.  Herodotus  (iv.  152) 
mentions  the  'H/muok  at  Samos  in  con- 
nexion with  events  near  Olymp.  37  ; 
but  this  does  not  prove  that  the  great 
temple  which  he  himself  saw,  a  century 
and  a  half  later,  had  been  begun  before 
Olymp.  37,   as  Thiersch  would  infer. 


belief  I  cannot  go  along  with  him,  nor 
do  I  think  that  there  is  any  evidence 
for  believing  the  chest  to  have  been  of 
more  ancient  date  than  the  persons  who 
dedicated  it — in  spite  of  the  opinions  of 
O.  M tiller  and  Thiersch  to  the  contrary 
(O.  Miiller,  Archaol.  der  Kunst,  sect. 
^7  ;  Thiersch,  Epochen  der  Griechischen 
Kunst,  p.  169,  2nd  edit :  Pausan.  v. 
17,  2). 
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hand  of  the  artist  was  greatly  restrained  in  dealing  with 
statues  of  the  gods.  It  was  in  statues  of  men,  especially 
in  those  of  the  victors  at  Olympia  and  other  sacred  games, 
that  genuine  ideas  of  beauty  were  first  aimed  at  and  in  part 
attained,  from  whence  they  passed  afterwards  to  the  statues 
of  the  gods.  Such  statues  of  the  athletes  seem  to  commence 
somewhere  between  Olympiad  53-58  (568-548  B.C.). 

It  is  not  until  the  same  interval  of  time  (between  600-550 
B.c)  that  we  find  any  traces  of  these  architectural  Monumental 
monuments  by  which  the  more  important  cities  in  22^^^"* 
Greece  afterwards  attracted  to  themselves  so  much  ^^^^ 
renown.  The  two  gfreatest  temples  in  Greece  known  ^"^''•c- 
to  Herodotus  were  the  Artemision  at  Ephesus,  and  the 
Heraeon  at  Samos.  Of  these  the  former  seems  to  have  been 
commenced,  by  the  Samian  Theodorus,  about  600  B.C. — 
the  latter,  begun  by  the  Samian  Rhoekus,  can  hardly  be  traced 
to  any  higher  antiquity.  The  first  attempts  to  decorate 
Athens  by  such  additions  proceeded  from  Peisistratus  and 
his  sons,  near  the  same  time.  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  too, 
in  the  absence  of  all  direct  evidence,  the  temples  of  Paestum 
in  Italy  and  Selinus  in  Sicily  seem  to  fall  in  this  same  cen- 
tury. Of  painting  during  these  early  centuries,  nothing  can 
be  affirmed.  It  never  at  any  time  reached  the  same  per- 
fection as  sculpture,  and  we  may  presume  that  its  years  of 
infancy  were  at  least  equally  rude. 

The  immense  development  of  Grecian  art  subsequently, 
and  the  great  perfection  of  Grecian  artists,  are  facts  imTOrtanco 
of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  the  human  Slt^r^ 
race;  while  in  regard  to  the  Greeks  themselves,  hSSLI? 
these  facts  not  only  acted  powerfully  on  the  taste  ^^^^ 
of  the  people,  but  were  also  valuable  indirectly  as  the  com- 
mon  boast  of  Hellenism,   and   as  supplying  one  bond  of 
fraternal  sympathy  as  well  as  of  mutual  pride,  among  its 
widely-dispersed  sections.     It  is  the  paucity  and  weakness 
of  such  bonds  which  renders  the  history  of  Greece,  prior 
to  560  B.C,  little  better  than  a  series  of  parallel,  but  isolated 
threads,  each  attached  to  a  separate  city.    The  increased 
range  of  joint  Hellenic  feeling  and  action,  upon  which  we 
shall    presently  enter,    though    arising    doubtless    in  great 
measure  from  new  and  common  dangers  threatening  many 

VOL.  IIL  Y 
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cities  at  once — also  springs  in  part  from  those  other  causes 
which  have  been  enumerated  in  this  chapter,  as  acting  on 
the  Grecian  mind.  It  proceeds  from  the  stimulus  applied 
to  all  the  common  feelings  in  religion,  art,  and  recreation — 
from  the  gradual  formation  of  national  festivals,  appealing 
in  various  ways  to  such  tastes  and  sentiments  as  animated 
every  Hellenic  bosom — from  the  inspirations  of  men  of 
genius,  poets,  musicians,  sculptors,  architects,  who  supplied 
more  or  less  in  every  Grecian  city,  education  for  the  youth, 
training  for  the  chorus,  and  ornament  for  the  locality — ^from 
the  gradual  expansion  of  science,  philosophy,  and  rhetoric, 
during  the  coming  period  of  this  history,  which  rendered 
one  city  the  intellectual  capital  of  Greece^  and  brought  to 
Isokratfis  and  Plato  pupib  from  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  Grecian  world.  It  was  this  fund  of  common  tastes,  ten- 
dencies, and  aptitudes,  which  caused  the  social  atoms  of 
Hellas  to  gravitate  towards  each  other,  and  which  enabled 
the  Greeks  to  become  something  better  and  greater  than 
an  aggregate  of  petty  disunited  communities  like  the  Thra- 
cians  or  Phrygians.  And  the  creation  of  such  common, 
extra-political,  Hellenism,  is  the  most  interesting  pliaenomenon 
which  the  historian  has  to  point  out  in  the  early  period  now 
under  our  notice.  He  is  called  upon  to  dwell  upon  it  the 
more  forcibly  because  the  modem  reader  has  generally  no 
idea  of  national  union  without  political  union — an  association 
foreign  to  the  Greek  mind.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  find 
a  song-writer  put  forward  as  an  active  instrument  of  union 
among  his  fellow-Hellens,  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  those 
poets,  whom  we  have  briefly  passed  in  review,  by  enriching 
the  common  language  and  by  circulating  from  town  to  town 
either  in  person  or  in  their  compositions,  contributed  to  fan 
the  flame  of  Pan-Hellenic  patriotism  at  a  time  when  there 
were  few  circumstances  to  co-operate  with  them,  and  when 
the  causes  tending  to  perpetuate  isolation  seemed  in  the 
ascendant 
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CHAPTER    XXX. 

GRECIAN   AFFAIRS  DURING  THE    GOVERNMENT  OF    PEISIS- 
TRATUS AND  HIS  SONS  AT  ATHENS. 

We  now  arrive  at  what  may  be  called  the  second  period  of 
Grecian  history,  banning  with  the  rule  of  Peisistratus  at 
Athens  and  of  Croesus  in  Lydia. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  Peisistratus  made  himself 
despot  of  Athens  in  560B.C.     He  died  in  527B.C.,  peisistratus 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son   Hippias,  who  was  I^A^iS!^ 
deposed  and  expelled  in  510  B.C,  thus  making  an  t.^^SSS 
entire  space  of  fifty  years  between  the  first  exaltation  Sto'wS. 
of  the  father  and  the  final  expulsion  of  the  son.  ^^' 
These  chronological  points  are  settled  on   good  evidence. 
But  the  thirty-three  years  covered  by  the  reign  of  Peisistratus 
are  interrupted  by  two  periods  of  exile^  one  of  them  lasting 
not  less  than  ten  years,  the  other,  five  years ;  and  the  exact 
place  of  the  years  of  exile,  being  nowhere  laid  down  upon 
authority,  has  been  differently  determined  by  the  conjectures 
of  chronologers.^    Partly  from  this  half-known  chronology, 
partly  from  a  very  scanty  collection  of  facts,  the  history  of  the 
half-century  now  before  us  can  only  be  given  very  imperfectly. 
Nor  can  we  wonder  at  our  ignorance,  when  we  find  that  even 
among  the  Athenians  themselves,  only  a  century  afterwards, 
statements  the  most  incorrect  and  contradictory  respecting 
the  Peisistratids  were  in  circulation,  as  Thucydidfis  distinctly, 
and  somewhat  reproachfully,  acquaints  us. 

More  than  thirty  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  promul- 
gation of  the   Solonian  constitution,  whereby  the  ^     ^^  , 
annual  Senate  of  Four  Hundred  had  been  created,  ing  in  Attica 
and  the  public  assembly  (preceded  in  its  action  as  sionofPei- 
well  as  aided  and  regulated  by  this  senate)  invested 
with  a  power  of  exacting  responsibility  from  the  magistrates 

'  Mr.  Fyncs  Clinton  (Fast.  Hellen.  vol.  iL  Appendix,  c  2,  p.  201)  has  stated  and 
discussed  the  different  opinions  on  the  chronology  of  Peisistrat\is  and  his  sons. 

Y   2 
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after  their  year  of  ofEca  The  seeds  of  the  subsequent  demo- 
cracy had  thus  been  sown,  and  no  doubt  the  administration 
of  the  archons  had  been  practically  softened  by  it  Yet  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  a  democratical  sentiment  yet  had  been  created. 
A  hundred  years  hence,  we  shall  find  that  sentiment  unani- 
mous and  potent  among  the  enterprising  masses  of  Athens 
and  Peira&us,  and  shall  be  called  upon  to  listen  to  loud  com- 
plaints of  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  "  that  ang^,  waspish, 
intractable  little  old  man,  Dfimus  of  Pnyx  " — so  Aristophanes* 
calls  the  Athenian  people  to  their  faces,  with  a  freedom  which 
shows  that  he  at  least  counted  on  their  good  temper.  But 
between  560-510  B.C.  the  people  are  as  passive  in  respect  to 
political  rights  and  securities  as  the  most  strenuous  enemy  of 
democracy  could  desire,  and  the  government  is  transferred 
from  hand  to  hand  by  bargains  and  cross-changes  between 
two  or  three  powerful  men,^  at  the  head  of  partisans  who  echo 
their  voices,  espouse  their  personal  quarrels,  and  draw  the 
sword  at  their  command.  It  was  this  ancient  constitution — 
Athens  as  it  stood  before  the  Athenian  democracy — which 
the  Macedonian  Antipater  professed  to  restore  in  322B.C., 
when  he  caused  the  majority  of  the  poorer  citizens  to  be 
excluded  altogether  from  the  political  franchise.^ 

By  the  stratagem  recounted  in  a  former  chapter,*  Peisis- 
tratus  had  obtained  from  the  public  assenibly  a  guard  which 
he  had  employed  to  acquire  forcible  possession  of  the  acropolis. 
Retirement  ^e  thus  bccamc  mastcr  of  the  administration ;  but  he 
tH^d^'  employed  his  power  honourably  and  well,  not  disturb- 
SSSSi^he  i^g  ^^  existing  forms  farther  than  was  necessary  to 
is  reinstated,  ensurc  to  himsclf  full  mastery.  Nevertheless  we  may 
see  by  the  verses  of  Solon  *  (the  only  contemporary  evidence 


1  'Aypoutoi  hpyiiv,  Kvofiorpi^,  ixpa^oAot 
AiiiAOf  Uwiuriiit  6vvKokov  ytptnrriw*— 

Aristoph.  Equit.  41. 


^vfifutxiaw,  Movfft  fjiiky  robs  irtpl  Aiifuh- 


W8S 

public 

Plutarch  (De  Herodot.  Malign,  c. 
15,  p.  858)  is  angry  with  Herodotus  for 
imparting  so  petty  and  personal  a  cha- 
racter to  the  dissensions  between  the 
Alkmae6nids  and  Peisistratus :  his  severe 
remarks  in  that  treatise,  however,  tend 
almost  always  to  strengthen  rather  than 
to  weaken  the  credibuity  of  the  histo- 
rian. 

*  Plutarch,    Phokion,  c  27.   &ircicf>r- 


irpotrtKritrounv.  Compare  Diodor.  xviiL 
18. 

Twelve  thousand  of  the  poorer  citi- 
zens were  disfranchised  by  this  change 
(Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  28). 

*  See  the  preceding  volume,  ch.  xL 

*  Solon,  Fragm.  10.  ed.  Bergk.— 

Ei  W  mrjSi^rc  Avypa  tC  vputriam  ccucorqro, 
Migrt  0coif  TotfrvF  fuipw  inft^Jfitrt,  &c« 
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wluch  we  possess),  that  the  prevalent  ^ntiment  was  by 
no  means  favourable  to  his  recent  proceeding,  and  that 
there  was  in  many  minds  a  strong  feeling  both  of  terror  and 
aversion,  which  presently  manifested  itself  in  the  armed  coali- 
tion of  his  two  rivals — Megaklfis  at  the  head  of  the  Parali  or 
inhabitants  of  the  sea-board,  and  Lykurgus  at  the  head  of  those 
in  the  neighbouring  plain.  As  th^  conjunction  of  the  two 
formed  a  force  too  powerful  for  Peisistratus  to  withstand,  he 
was  driven  into  exile,  after  no  long  possession  of  his  despotism. 
But  the  time  came  (how  soon  we  cannot  tell)  when  the  two 
rivals  who  had  expelled  him  quarrelled.  Megakl6s  made 
propositions  to  Peisistratus,  inviting  him  to  resume  the  sove- 
reignty, promising  his  own  aid,  and  stipulating  that  Peisis- 
tratus should  marry  his  daughter.  The  conditions  being 
accepted,  a  plan  was  laid  between  the  two  new  allies  for 
carrying  them  into  effect,  by  a  novel  stratagem — since  the 
simulated  wounds  and  pretence  of  personal  danger  were  not 
likely  to  be  played  off  a  second  time  with  success.  The  two 
conspirators  clothed  a  stately  woman,  six  feet  high,  named 
Phy^,  in  the  panoply  and  costume  of  Athfenfe — surrounded 
her  with  the  processional  accompaniments  belonging  to  the 
goddess — and  placed  her  in  a  chariot  with  Peisistratus  by  her 
side.  In  this  guise  the  exiled  despot  and  his  adherents 
approached  the  city  and  drove  up  to  the  acropolis,  preceded 
by  heralds,  who  cried  aloud  to  the  people, — "Athenians, 
receive  ye  cordially  Peisistratus,  whom  Athfenfi  has  honoured 
above  all  other  men,  and  is  now  bringing  back  into  her  own 
acropolis."  The  people  in  the  city  received  the  reputed  god- 
dess with  implicit  belief  and  demonstrations  of  worship,  while 
among  the  country  cantons  the  report  quickly  spread  that 
Athfin^  had  appeared  in  person  to  restore  Peisistratus ;  who 
thus  found  himself,  without  even  a  show  of  resistance,  in  pos- 
session of  the  acropolis  and  of  the  government  His  own  party, 
united  with  that  oif  Megaklfis,  were  powerful  enough  to  maintain 
him,  when  he  had  once  acquired  possession.  And  probably 
all,  except  the  leaders,  sincerely  believed  in  the  epiphany  of 
the  goddess,  which  came  to  be  divulged  as  having  been  a  de- 
ception, only  after  Peisistratus  and  Megaklfis  had  quarrelled.^ 


'  Herodot.   t  6a    ica)   ip  rf  itrr^l  \r^p  Bthp, irpov9{txo¥r6 re r^y Mpmwop 
iFt^6fMPoi    riiv    yvyeuica    cTroi    ahrifp  \  ictd  iZiitovro  rhv  TltiffiarparQK    A  state- 
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The  daughter  of  Megaklfis,  according  to  agreement,  quickly 
became  the  wife  of  Peisistratus,  but  she  bore  him  no  children. 
It  became  known  that  her  husband,  having  already  adult  sons 
by  a  former  marriage,  and  considering  that  the  Kylonian  curse 
rested  upon  all  the  AIkmae6nid  family,  did  not  intend  that  she 


meat  (Athenseus,  xiiL  p.  609)  represents 
Phv^  to  have  become  afterwaros  the 
wi^  of  Hipparchus. 

Of  this  remarkable  stoiy,  not  the  least 
remarkable  part  is  the  criticism  with 
which  Herodotus  himself  accompanies 
it  He  treats  it  as  a  proceeding  in- 
finitely silly  {iFpriyfta  ^Bifrrarov^  &s  ^y^ 
M^pltrKotffieuep^) ;  he  cannot  conceive  how 
Greeks,  so  much  superior  to  barbarians 
— and  even  Athenians,  the  cleverest  of 
all  the  Greeks — could  have  fallen  into 
such  a  trap.  To  him  the  story  was  told 
as  a  deception  from  the  beginning,  and 
he  did  not  perhaps  take  pains  to  put 
himself  into  the  state  of  feding  of  those 
original  spectators  who  saw  me  chariot 
approach,  without  any  warning  or  pre- 
conceived suspicion.  But  even  allowing 
for  this,  his  criticism  brings  to  our  view 
the  alteration  and  enlargement  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  Greek  mind 
during  the  centuiy  between  Peisistratus 
and  Perikl^s.  Doubtless  nddier  tht 
latter  nor  any  <^  his  contemporaries 
could  have  succeeded  in  a  similar  trick. 

The  fact,  and  the  criticism  upon  it, 
now  before  us,  are  remarkably  illus- 
trated by  an  analogous  case  recounted 
in  a  previous  chapter.  Nearly  at  the 
same  period  as  this  stratagem  of  Pei- 
sistratus, the  Lacedaemonians  and  the 
Argeians  agreed  to  decide,  by  a  com- 
bat of  three  hundred  select  diampions, 
the  dispute  between  them  as  to  the 
territory  of  Kynuria.  The  combat  ac- 
tually took  place,  and  the  heroism  of 
Othiyades,  sole  Spartan  survivor  has 
been  already  recounted.  In  the  eleventh 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (shortly 
after  or  near  upon  the  period  when  we 
may  conceive  the  history  of  Herodotus 
to  have  been  finished)  the  Argeians, 
concluding  a  treaty  with  Lace<&mon, 
introduced  as  a  clause  into  it  the  liberty 
of  reviving  their  pretensions  to  K3muria, 
and  of  again  deciding  the  dispute  by  a 
combat  of  select  duunpions.  To  the 
Lacedaemonians  of  that  time  this  ap- 
peared extreme  foUy — the  very  proceed- 
ing which  had  been  actually  resorted  to 
a  century  before.  Here  is  another  case, 
in  which  the  change  in  the  point  of 


view,  and  the  increased  positive  ten- 
dendes  in  the  Greek  mind,  are  brought 
to  our  notice  not  less  fordbly  than  by 
the  criticism  of  Herodotus  upon  Phy€- 
Ath€n6. 

Istrus  (one  of  the  Atthido-graphers 
of  the  thiiti  century  B.C.)  and  Antikl6s 
published  books  respecting  the  personal 
manifestations  or  epiphanies  of  the 
gods — *Aif6xXupos  iwi^oMuai:  see  Istri 
Fragm.  33-37,  ed.  Didot.  If  Pdsis- 
tratus  and  Megakl^s  had  never  auar- 
relled,  their  jcHUt  stratagem  mi^ht  have 
continued  to  pass  for  a  genwne  epi- 
phany, and  might  have  been  induded  as 
such  in  the  work  of  Istrus.  I  will  add, 
that  ^e  real  presence  of  the  cods,  at 
the  festivals  celebrated  in  their  honour, 
was  an  idea  continually  brought  before 
the  minds  of  the  Greeks. 

The  Athenians  fully  bdieved  the 
epiphany  of  the  god  Pan  to  Phddip- 
pides  the  courier  on  his  march  to  Sparta 
a  little  before  the  battle  of  Marath6n 
(Herodot  vL  105.  icol  ravra  *A0qycubt 
iFiar^^iraints  ^Ipoi  AXiytf^),  and  even 
Herodotus  himself  does  not  controvert 
it,  though  he  rdaxes  the  positive  cha- 
racter of  history  so  far  as  to  add — •*  as 
Phddippid^s  himself  said  and  recounted 
publidy  to  the  Athenians."  His  in- 
formants in  diis  case  were  doubtless 
sincere  believers;  whereas  in  the  case 
of  Phy6,  the  story  was  told  to  him  at 
first  as  a  fabrication. 

At  Gela  in  Sidly,  seemingly  not  long 
before  this  restoration  of  Peisistratus, 
T^n^s  (ancestor  of  the  despot  Gelon) 
had  brought  back  some  exiles  to  Gela, 
"without  any  armed  force,  but  merdy 
through  the  sacred  ceremonies  and  ap- 
purtenances of  the  subterranean  god- 
desses " — Ix*''  olf^ffdrip  iuf9p&p  96vafuy, 
AXA*  tpit,  rovriw  rmv  B^mv — rolfrotin  5* 
d^v  irlavyos  4iw,  icarfryay*  (Herodot  viL 
153).  Herodotus  does  not  tdl  us  the 
details  which  he  had  heard  of  the  manner 
in  which  this  restoration  at  Gela  was 
brought  about ;  but  his  general  language 
intimates  that  they  were  remarkable 
details,  and  they  might  have  illustrated 
the  story  of  Phy^- AUian8. 
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should  become  a  mother.^  M^^akl6s  was  so  incensed  at  this 
behaviour,  that  he  not  only  renounced  his  alliance  Q^irreiof 
with  Peisistratus,  but  even  made  his  peace  with  the  ^^STaSc- 
third  party,  the  adherents  of  Lykurgus — and  assumed  S^!^ 
so  menacing  an  attitude,  that  the  despot  was  obliged  "«»«*»«»»• 
to  evacuate  Attica.  He  retired  to  Eretria  in  Euboea,  where 
he  remained  no  less  than  ten  years,  employed  in  making  pre- 
parations for  a  forcible  return,  and  exercising,  even  while  in 
exile,  a  degree  of  influence  much  exceeding  that  of  a  private 
man.  He  not  only  lent  valuable  aid  to  Lygdamis  of  Naxos  ' 
in  constituting  himself  despot  of  that  island,  but  possessed,  we 
know  not  how,  the  means  of  rendering  important  service  to 
different  cities,  Thebes  in  particular.  They  repaid  him  by 
large  contributions  of  money  to  aid  in  his  re-establishment : 
mercenaries  were  hired  from  Argos,  and  the  Naxian  Lygdamis 
came  himself  both  with  money  and  with  troops.  Thus 
equipped  and  aided,  Peisistratus  landed  at  Marathon  in 
Attica.  How  the  Athenian  government  had  been  conducted 
during  his  ten  years'  absence,  we  do  not  know ;  but  the  leaders 
of  it  permitted  him  to  remain  undisturbed  at  Marathon,  and  to 
assemble  his  partisans  both  from  the  city  and  from  the  country. 
It  was  not  until  he  broke  up  from  Marathon  and  had  reached 
Pallfinfe  on  his  way  to  Athens,  that  they  took  the  field  against 
him.  Moreover,  their  conduct,  even  when  the  two 
armies  were  near  tc^ether,  must  have  been  either  and  final 
extremely  negligent  or  corrupt ;  for  Peisistratus  found 
means  to  attack  them  unprepared,  routing  their  forces  almost 
without  resistance.  In  fact,  the  proceedings  have  altogether 
the  air  of  a  concerted  betrayal.  For  the  defeated  troops, 
though  unpursued,  are  said  to  have  dispersed  and  returned  to 
their  homes  forthwith,  in  obedience  to  the  proclamation  of 
Peisistratus,  who  marched  on  to  Athens  and  found  himself  a 
third  time  ruler.^ 

On  this  third  successful  entry,  he  took  vigorous  precautions 
for  rendering  his  seat  permanent  The  Alkmaednidae  and 
their  immediate  partisans  retired  into  exile  :  but  he  seized  the 
children  of  those  who  remained  and  whose  sentiments  he  sus- 


*  Herodoti.6i.  Peisistratus — ifjdx'^ 
ol  ot  Kttrit  y6fiO¥. 

^  About  Lygdamis,  see  Atheneeus, 
viiL  p.  348,  and  his  dtation  fixmi  the 


lost  work  of  Aristotle  on  the  Grecian 
no\irctai ;  also  Aristot  Politic  v.  5.  i. 
•  Herodot  i.  63. 
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pected,  as  hostages  for  the  behaviour  of  their  parents,  and 
placed  them  in  Naxos  under  the  care  of  Lygdamis.  More- 
His  strong  over  hc  provided  himself  with  a  powerful  body  of 
Si^SST*  Thracian  mercenaries,  paid  by  taxes  levied  upon  the 
SSTS^  people :  *  and  he  was  careful  to  conciliate  the  favour 
^^•^  of  tiie  gods  by  a  purification  of  the  sacred  island  of 
Delos.  All  the  dead  bodies  which  had  been  buried  within 
sight  of  the  temple  of  Apollo,  were  exhumed  and  reinterred 
farther  off.  At  this  time  the  Delian  festival — attended  by  the 
Asiatic  lonians  and  the  islanders,  and  with  which  Athens  was 
of  course  peculiarly  connected — must  have  been  beginning  to 
decline  from  its  pristine  magnificence ;  fpr  the  subjugation 
of  the  continental  Ionic  cities  by  Cyrus  had  been  already 
achieved,  and  the  power  of  Samos,  though  increased  under 
the  despot  Polykratfis,  seems  to  have  increased  at  the  expense 
and  to  the  ruin  of  the  smaller  Ionic  islands.  Partly  from  the 
same  feelings  which  led  to  the  purification  of  Delos — partly 
as  an  act  of  party  revenge — Pebistratus  caused  the  houses  of 
the  Alkmaednids  to  be  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  the  bodies 
of  the  deceased  members  of  that  family  to  be  disinterred  and 
cast  out  of  the  country.* 

This  third  and  last  period  of  the  rule  of  Peisistratus  lasted 
several  years,  until  his  death  in  527  B.a  It  is  said  to  have 
been  so  mild  in  its  character,  that  he  once  even  suffered  him- 
self to  be  cited  for  trial  before  the  senate  of  Areopagus ;  yet 
as  we  know  that  he  had  to  maintain  a  lai^e  body  of  Thracian 
mercenaries  out  of  the  funds  of  the  people,  we  shall  be  in- 
clined to  construe  this  eulogium  comparatively  rather  than 
Mild  despot-  positively.     Thucydidfis  affirms  that  both  he  and 

ism  of  Pel-       -  ,  i  •  •  j      •_«.  •  -^    i 

sistratus.       his  sons  govcmed  m  a  wise  and  virtuous  spint,  levy- 
ing from  the  people  only  an  income-tax  of  five  per  cent* 

'  Herodot  i.  64.    hrucolpouri  re  wo\-  |  proying    aiwthing.      Boeckh,     Public 
Aoori,  Koi  xp^t^^^  avMoitrt,  r&v  fihv    Sconomy  of  Athens,  B.  iii.  c  6  (L  351 


ain69t¥f  r&y  Bk  inrb  l,Tp{tfuovos  worofiov 
wpo(ri6yrotp. 

•  Isokrat^,  Or.  xiv.  De  Bigis,  c.  351. 

•  For  the  statement  of  Boeckh,  Dr. 
Arnold,  and  Dr.  Thirlwall,  that  Peisis- 
tratus had  levied  a  tythe  or  tax  of  ten 
per  cent,  and  that  his  sons  reduced  it  to 
the  half,  I  find  no  sufficient  warrant : 
certainly  the  spurious  letter  of  Peisis- 
tratus to  Solon  in  Diogenes  Laertius 
(i.  53)  ought  not  to  be  considered  as 


German) ;  Dr.  Arnold  ad  Thucyd.  vi. 
34 ;  Dr.  Thirlwall,  Hist  of  Gr.  ch.  xi. 
p.  72-74.  Idomeneus  (ap.  Athense.  xiu 
P*  533)  considers  the  sons  of  Peisistratus 
to  have  indulged  in  pleasures  to  an 
extent  more  costly  and  oppressive  to  the 
people  than  their  father. 

Herodotus  (L  64)  tells  us  that  Pei- 
sistratus brought  mercenary  soldiers 
from  the  Strymon,  but  that  he  levied 
the  money  to  pay   them  in  Attica — 
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This  is  high  praise  coming  from  such  an  authority,  though 
it  seems  that  we  ought  to  make  some  allowance  for  the 
circumstance  of  Thucydidfis  being  connected  by  descent 
with  the  Peisistratid  family.^  The  judgement  of  Herodotus 
is  also  very  favourable  respecting  Peisistratus ;  that  of  Aris- 
totle favourable,  yet  qualified,  since  he  includes  these  despots 
among  the  list  of  those  who  undertook  public  and  sacred 
works  with  the  deliberate  view  of  impoverishing  as  well  as  of 
occupying  their  subjects.  This  supposition  is  countenanced 
by  the  prodigious  scale  upon  which  the  temple  of  Zeus  Olym- 
pius  at  Athens  was  begun  by  Peisistratus — a  scale  much 
exceeding  either  the  Parthendn  or  the  temple  of  Ath6n6 
Polias ;  both  of  which,  nevertheless,  were  erected  in  later 


4f^l(mff9  r^y  rvpamflUa  hrucoipourt  re 
l^o^Xo7au  xai  XP^^'''^^  (rvy6Sotffi^  t&p 
fA^y  ahroBwi  rStv  8i  &vb  'Xrp^iiovos  iro- 
ra^ov  ^wUrrmv.  On  this  passage,  ap- 
parently, Dr.  Thirlwall  has  founded  a 
statement  (p.  68),  for  which  in  mv  first 
edition  I  did  not  p>erceive  his  authority 
— **  He  (Peisistratus)  possessed  lands  on 
the  Strymon  in  Thrace,  which  yielded 
a  large  revenue."  The  words  of  Hero- 
dotus undoubtedly  justify  Dr.  Thirlwall's 
construction :  but  they  are  also  con- 
sistent with  a  different  construction, 
which  appears  to  me  in  this  case  the 
truer  one ;  referring  rww  ft^f  to  XP^f^ 
rotv,  and  rw  fi\  to  4wtKo6poun.  '*  Pd- 
sbtratus  collected  the  mercenary  soldiers 
from  the  Strymon,  and  the  money  at 
home."  If  he  wanted  mercenaries,  the 
bank  of  the  Strymon,  with  the  Thracian 
population  adjoining,  was  the  natural 
place  to  seek  them.  But  I  think  it 
highly  improbable  that  "he  possessed 
lands  on  the  Strymon  which  yielded  him 
a  large  revenue."  If  this  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted, we  must  suppose  him  to  have 
founded,  or  to  have  taken  a  leading  part 
in  founding,  a  dty  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Strymon  :  for  large  private  landed  pro- 
perty, possessed  by  a  man  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  a  foreign  city,  was  at  that  time 
a  thing  rare  indeed,  if  not  altogether 
unknown.  But  if  Peisistratus  had  esta- 
blished any  settlement  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Strymon,  we  must  surdy  have  heard 
more  of  it  afterwards.  It  would  have 
been  retained  by  Hippias  when  expelled 
from  Athens  ;  and  Herodotus  (v.  05-94) 
would  surdy  have  told,  us  something 


about  it  on  that  occasion.  Moreover, 
the  mouth  of  the  Strymon  was  a  capital 
position,  more  coveted  than  almost  any 
other  by  enterprising  Greeks,  and  stoutly 
maintained  by  the  Edonian  Thracians. 
Had  there  been  anv  settlement  esta- 
blished there  by  Peisistratus,  we  must 
have  found  some  mention  of  it  either  from 
Herodotus  or  Thucydid^s,  when  they 
advert  to  the  proceedings  of  Histiseus^ 
Aristagoras,  and  the  Athenians,  con- 
nected with  the  subsequent  settlement  of 
the  locality,  and  ending  at  last  in  the 
foundation  of  Amphipolis  (Herodot.  v. 
1 1,  23,  94 ;  Thucyd.  iv.  102). 

*  Hermippus  (ap.  Marcellin.  Vit. 
Thucyd.  p.  uc),  and  the  Scholiast  on 
Thucyd.  1.  20,  affirm  that  Thucydid^ 
was  connected  by  relationship  with  the 
Peisistratidx.  His  manner  of  speaking 
of  them  certainly  lends  countenance  to 
the  assertion  ;  not  merely  as  he  twice 
notices  their  history,  once  briefly  (i.  20) 
and  again  at  considerable  length  (vL 
54'59)»  though  it  does  not  lie  within  the 
direct  compass  of  his  period — but  also 
as  he  so  emphatically  announces  his  own 
personal  knowledge  of  their  family  rela- 
tions—*Ot«  8^  iFptafi^Toeros  Ar  'Ivwlat 
^(^*p,  ctS^f  ulit  Kol  iieop  iucpi04<rr€p9w 
&AA«v  ItrxvpiCoftai  (vi.  55). 

Aristotle  (Politic  v.  9,  21)  mentions 
it  as  a  report  (^oiri)  that  Peisistratus 
obeyed  the  summons  to  appear  before 
the  Areopagus  ;  Plutarch  adds  that  the 
person  wno  had  summoned  him  did  not 
appear  to  bring  the  cause  to  trial  (Vit 
Solon.  31),  which  is  not  at  all  surprising ; 
compare  Thucyd.  vi  56,  57* 
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times,  when  the  means  of  Athens  were  deddedly  larger  *  and 
her  disposition  to  demonstrative  piety  certainly  no  way 
diminished  It  was  left  by  him  unfinished,  nor  was  it  ever 
completed  until  the  Roman  emperor  Hadrian  undertook  the 
task.  Moreover,  Peisistratus  introduced  the  greater  Pana- 
thenaic  festival,  solemnized  every  four  years,  in  the  tlurd 
Olympic  year :  the  annual  Panathenaic  festival,  henceforward 
called  the  Lesser,  was  still  continued 

I  have  already  noticed,  at  considerable  length,  the  care 
which  he  bestowed  in  procuring  full  and  correct  copies  of  the 
Homeric  poems,  as  well  as  in  improving  the  recitation  of  them 
at  the  Panathenaic  festival, — a  proceedmg,  for  which  we  owe 
him  much  gratitude,  but  which  has  been  shown  to  be  errone- 
ously interpreted  by  various  critics.  He  probably  also  collected 
the  works  of  other  poets — called  by  Aulus  Gellius,'  in  lan- 
guage not  well  suited  to  the  sixth  century  B.C,  a  library 
thrown  open  to  the  public  The  service  which  he  thus  ren- 
dered must  have  been  highly  valuable  at  a  time  when  writing 
and  reading  were  not  widely  extended.  His  son  Hipparchus 
followed  up  the  same  taste,  taking  pleasure  in  the  society  of 
the  most  eminent  poets  of  the  day,' — Simonid^,  Anakreon, 
and  Lasus ;  not  to  mention  the  Athenian  mystic  Onomakritus, 
who  though  not  pretending  to  the  gift  of  prophecy  himself, 
passed  for  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  various  prophecies 
ascribed  to  the  ancient  name  of  Musaeus.  The  Peisistratids, 
welj-versed  in  these  prophecies,  set  great  value  upon  them, 
and  gfuarded  their  integrity  so  carefully,  that  Onomakritus, 
being  detected  on  one  occasion  in  the  act  of  interpolating 
them,  was  banished  by  Hipparchus  in  consequence.*  The 
statues  of  Hermfis,  erected  by  this  prince  or  by  his  personal 
friends  in  various  parts  of  Attica,*  and  inscribed  with  short 
moral  sentences,  are  extolled  by  the  author  of  the  Platonic 
dialogue  called  Hipparchus,  with  an  exaggeration  which  ap- 
proaches to  irony.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  both  the  sons 
of  Peisistratus,  as  well  as  himself,  were  exact  in  fulfilling  the 


'  Aristot  Politic,  v.  9,  4;  Dikse- 
archus,  Vita  Grsedse,  pp.  140-166,  ed. 
Fuhr ;  Pausan.  i.  18,  8. 

«  Aul.  GeU.  N.  A.  vi.  17. 

•  Herodot.  vii.  6 ;  Pseudo-Plato, 
Hipparchus,  p.  229. 

*  Herodot.  v.  93 ;   vii.  6.     'Ovo/td- 


Xfnifffimtf  T&y  MoMra/ov.  See  Pausan.  i. 
22,  7.  Compare,  about  the  literary 
tendencies  of  the  Peisistratids,  Nitzsch, 
De  Historic  Homeri,  ch.  30,  p.  168. 

*  Philochor.    Frag.    69,   ea  Didot ; 
Plato,  Hipparch.  p.  23a 
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religious  obligations  of  the  state,  and  ornamented  the  city  in 
several  ways,  especially  the  public  fountain  of  Kallirrho^. 
They  are  said  to  have  maintained  the  pre-existing  forms  of 
law  and  justice,  merely  taking  care  always  to  keep  themselves 
and  their  adherents  in  the  effective  offices  of  state,  and  in  the 
full  reality  of  power.  They  were  moreover  modest  and 
popular  in  their  personal  demeanour,  and  charitable  to  the 
poor;  yet  one  striking  example  occurs  of  unscrupulous 
enmity,  in  their  murder  of  Kim6n  by  night  through  the 
agency  of  hired  assassins.^  There  is  good  reason,  however, 
for  believing  that  the  government  both  of  Peisistratus  and  of 
his  sons  was  in  practice  generally  mild  until  after  the  death 
of  Hipparchus  by  the  hands  of  Harmodius  and  Arist(^eit6n, 
after  which  event  the  surviving  Hippias  became  alarmed, 
cruel,  and  oppressive  during  his  last  four  years.  Hence  the 
harshness  of  this  concluding  period  left  upon  the  Athenian 
mind^  that  profound  and  imperishable  hatred,  against  the 
dynasty  generally,  which  Thucydidfis  reluctantly  admits : 
labouring  to  show  that  it  was  not  deserved  by  Peisistratus, 
nor  at  first  by  Hippias. 

Peisistratus  left  three  legitimate  sons — Hippias,  Hipparchus, 
and  Thessalus.  The  general  belief  at  Athens  among  ^. 
the  contemporaries  of  Thucydidfis  was,  that  Hippar-  Hjppiasand 
chus  was  the  eldest  of  the  three  and  had  succeeded  him. 
Yet  the  historian  emphatically  pronounces  this  to  be  a  mistake, 
and  certifies  upon  his  own  responsibility  that  Hippias  was  both 
eldest  son  and  successor.  Such  an  assurance  from  him,  forti- 
fied by  certain  reasons  in  themselves  not  very  conclusive,  is 
sufficient  ground  for  our  belief — the  more  so  as  Herodotus 
countenances  the  same  version ;  but  we  are  surprised  at  such 
a  degree  of  historical  carelessness  in  the  Athenian  public,  and 
seemingly  even  in  Plato,^  about  a  matter  both  interesting 
and  comparatively  recent.  In  order  to  abate  this  surprise,  and 
to  explain  how  the  name  of  Hipparchus  came  to  supplant 


'  Herodot  vi.  38-103;  Theopomp. 
ap.  Athense.  xii.  p.  533. 

•  Thucyd.  vi  53  ;  Pseudo-Plato, 
Hipparch.  p.  230 ;  Pausan.  i.  23,  i. 

'  Thucyo.  L  20,  about  the  general  be- 
lief of  the  Athenian  public  in  his  time — 
*A9ri¥tdmy  yovp  rh  irK^Bos  c/totrrat  h^* 
*Aiftio9lw  ical  *ApiffroytiTOPos  "imropxop 


ripamfop  tma  intoBtufup^  Koi  ohK  ttratrur 
Sri  'Iinrfof  wp^fffi^aros  i^y  IpX*  ^^ 
Hturtarpdrw  waittiy,  8cc 

The  Pseudo-Plato  in  the  dialogue 
called  Hipparchus  adopts  this  belief, 
and  the  real  Plato  in  his  Symposion 
(c  9,  p.  182)  seems  to  countenance  it 
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that  of  Hlppias  in  the  popular  talk,  Thucydidfis  recounts  the 
memorable  story  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeitdm 

Of  these  two  Athenian  citizens,^  both  belonging  to  the 
Hvmodiut  ancient  gens  called  Gephyraei,  the  former  was  a 
geitdn.  beautiful  youth,  attached  to  the  latter  by  a  mutual 
friendship  and  devoted  intimacy  which.  Grecian  manners  did 
not  condemn.  Hipparchus  made  repeated  propositions  to 
Harmodius,  which  were  repelled,  but  which,  on  becoming 
known  to  Aristogeitdn,  excited  both  his  jealousy  and  his  fears 
lest  the  disappointed  suitor  should  employ  force — fears  justi- 
fied by  the  proceedings  not  unusual  with  Grecian  despots,* 
and  by  the  absence  of  all  legal  protection  against  outrage 
from  such  a  quarter.  Under  these  feelings,  he  began  to  look 
about,  in  the  best  way  that  he  could,  for  some  means  of 
putting  down  the  despotism.  Meanwhile  Hipparchus,  though 
not  entertaining  any  designs  of  violence,  was  so  incensed  at 
the  refusal  of  Harmodius,  that  he  could  not  be  satisfied  with* 
out  doing  something  to  insult  or  humiliate  him.  In  order  to 
conceal  the  motive  from  which  the  insult  really  proceeded,  he 
offered  it,  not  directly  to  Harmodius,  but  to  his  sister.  He 
caused  this  young  maiden  to  be  one  day  summoned  to  take 
her  station  in  a  religious  procession  as  one  of  the  Kanfiphorae 
or  basket-carriers,  according  to  the  practice  usual  at  Athens. 
But  when  she  arrived  at  the  place  where  her  fellow-maidens 
were  assembled,  she  was  dismissed  with  scorn  as  unworthy  of 
so  respectable  a  function,  and  the  summons  addressed  to  her 
was  disavowed.® 


'  Herodot  v.  55-58.  Harmodius  is 
affirmed  by  Plutarch  to  have  been  of 
the  deme  Aphidnse  (Plutarch,  Sympo- 
siacon,  i.  10,  p.  628). 

It  is  to  be  recollected  that  he  died 
before  the  introduction  of  the  Ten 
Tribes,  and  before  the  recognition  of 
the  demes  as  political  elements  in  the 
commonwealth. 

*  For  the  terrible  effects  produced  by 
this  fear  of  Hfipts  tts  riitf  ijXiicfay,  see  Plu- 
tarch, Kimon,  i;  Aristot.  Polit  v.  9,  17. 

•  Thucyd.  vi.  56.  Thf  B*  oir  'KpfU- 
Zioy  &xapio}0^vTa  riitf  iFtipauny,  Acrrcp 
9tttfot7rOf  iFpovmiKdKia'W  &ScX^V  y^ 
ciinov,  KSpriy,  ^ayycUoyrcs  fiicciy  Koyovv 
otrovtrcuf  4v  vofiitf  rany  Av^Aairay,  \4yoy- 
T€s  ohUh  iwayy€t\ai  ipxh^f  '<^  f^  m4 
ii^ltiy  cTkcu. 


Dr.  Arnold,  in  his  note,  supposes 
that  this  exclusion  of  the  sister  of  Har- 
modius by  the  Peisistratids  may  have 
been  founded  on  the  circumstance  that 
she  belonged  to  the  gens  Gephyrsei 
(Herodot  v,  57)  :  her  foreign  blood, 
and  her  being  in  certain  respects  drtfios, 
disqualified  her  (he  thiniks)  from  minis- 
tering to  the  worship  of  the  gods  of 
Athens. 

There  is  no  positive  reason  to  sup- 
{Knt  the  conjecture  of  Dr.  Arnold, 
which  seems  moreover  virtually  dis- 
countenanced  by  the  narrative  of 
Thucydides,  who  plainly  describes  the 
treatment  of  this  young  woman  as  a 
deliberate,  preconcerted  insult  Had 
there  existed  any  assignable  ground  of 
exclusion,    such    as    that    which    Dr, 
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An  insult  thus  publicly  offered  filled  Harmodius  with 
indignation,  and  still  farther  exasperated  the  feelings  of 
Aristogeitdn.  Both  of  them  resolving  at  ail  hazards  to  put 
an  end  to  the  despotism,  concerted  means  for  aggression  with 
a  few  select  associates.  They  awaited  the  festival  of  the 
Great  Panathenaea,  wherein  the  body  of  the  citizens  were 
accustomed  to  march  up  in  armed  procession,  with  spear  and 
shield,  to  the  acropolis ;  this  being  the  only  day  on  which  an 
armed  body  could  come  together  without  suspicion.  The 
conspirators  appeared  armed  like  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  but 
carrying  concealed  daggers  besides.  Harmodius  and  Th^y  ^^n. 
Aristogeitdn  undertook  with  their  own  hands  to  kill  Sl^^J^ 
the  two  Peisistratids,  while  the  rest  promised  to  stand  ^•^-  ^^^ 
forward  immediately  for  their  protection  against  the  foreign 
mercenaries ;  and  though  the  whole  number  of  persons  en- 
gaged was  small,  they  counted  upon  the  spontaneous  sympa- 
thies of  the  armed  bystanders  in  an  effort  to  regain  their 
liberties,  so  soon  ^  the  blow  should  once  be  struck.  The 
day  of  the  festival  having  arrived,  Hippias,  with  his  foreign 
body-guard  around  him,  was  marshalling  the  armed  citizens 
for  procession,  in  the  Kerameikus  without  the  gates,  when 
Harmodius  and  Aristogeitdn.  approached  with  concealed 
daggers  to  execute  their  purpose.  On  coming  near,  they 
were  thunderstruck  to  behold  one  of  their  own  fellow-conspi- 
rators talking  familiarly  with  Hippias,  who  was  of  easy  access 
to  every  man.  They  immediately  concluded  that  the  plot 
was  betrayed  Expecting  to  be  seized,  and  wrought  up  to  a 
state  of  desperation,  they  resolved  at  least  not  to  die  without 
having  revenged  themselves  on  Hipparchus;  whom  they 
found  within  the  city  gates  near  the  chapel  called  the  Le6ko- 
rion,  and  immediately  slew  him.  His  attendant  guards  killed 
Harmodius  on  the  spot ;  while  Aristogeitdn,  rescued  for  the 
moment  by  the  surrounding  crowd,  was  afterwards  taken,  and 
perished  in  the  tortures  applied  to  make  him  disclose  his 
accomplices.*^ 


Arnold  supposes,  leading  to  the  infer- 
ence that  the  Peisistratids  could  not 
admit  her  without  violating  religious 
custom,  Thucydid^s  would  hardly  have 
neglected  to  allude  to  it,  for  it  would 
have  lightened  the  insult ;  and  indeed 
on  that  supposition,  the  sliding  of  the 
original    summons   might    have    been 


made  to  appear  as  an  accidental  mis- 
take. I  will  add,  that  Thucydidas, 
though  no  way  forfeiting  his  obliga- 
tions to  historioU  truth,  is  evidently  not 
disposed  to  omit  anything  vdiich  can 
be  truly  said  in  favour  of  the  Peisis- 
tratids. 

>  Thucyd.  vi.  58.    ob  ^r«f  8ict^  : 
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The  news  flew  quickly  to  Hippias  in  the  KerameikuSy  who 
heard  it  earlier  than  the  armed  citizens  near  him  awaiting  his 
order  for  the  commencment  of  the  procession.  With  extra- 
ordinary self-command,  he  took  advantage  of  this  precious  in- 
stant of  foreknowledge,  and  advanced  towards  them, — directing 
them  to  drop  their  arms  for  a  short  time,  and  assemble  on 
an  adjoining  ground.  They  imsuspectingly  obeyed;  upon 
which  he  ordered  his  guards  to  take  possession  of  the  vacant 
arms.  Being  now  undisputed  master,  he  seized  the  persons  of 
all  those  citizens  whom  he  mistrusted— especially  all  those 
who  had  daggers  about  them,  which  it  was  not  the  practice 
to  carry  in  the  Panathenaic  processioa 

Such  is  the  memorable  narrative  of  Harmodius  and  Aristo- 
geitdn,  peculiarly  valuable  inasmuch  as  it  all  comes  from 
Thucydidfis.^  To  possess  great  power — to  be  above  legal 
restraint — to  inspire  extraordinary  fear — is  a  privilege  so  much 
coveted  by  the  giants  among  mankind,  that  we  may  well  take 
notice  of  those  cases  in  which  it  brings  mbfortune  even  upon 
themselves.  The  fear  inspired  by  Hipparchus — of  designs 
which  he  did  not  really  entertain,  but  was  likely  to  entertain, 
and  competent  to  execute  without  hindrance — ^was  here  the 
grand  cause  of  his  destruction. 

The  conspiracy  here  detailed  happened  in  514  B.C,  during 
Strong  and  ^^  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Hippias,  which 
tiSSt^-  lasted  four  years  longer,  until  510  B.C  These  last 
p^tl^ori-  '^"^  years,  in  the  belief  of  the  Athenian  public, 
btS^AuSt  counted  for  his  whole  reign ;  nay,  many  persons  made 
nian  public  ^he  Still  greater  historical  mistake  of  eliding  these 
last  four  years  altogether,  and  of  supposing  that  the  conspiracy 
of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeit6n  had  deposed  the  Peisistratid 
government  and  liberated  Athens.  Both,  poets  and  philo- 
sophers shared  this  faith,  which  is  distinctly  put  forth  in  the 
beautiful  and  popular  Skolion  or  song  on  the  subject :  the  two 
friends  are  there  celebrated  as  the  authors  of  liberty  at  Athens 
— "they  slew  the  despot  and  gave  to  Athens  equal  laws."^ 


compare  Polysen.  i.  22 ;  Diodorus, 
Fracm.  lib.  x.  p.  62,  vol.  iv.  ed.  Wess, ; 
Justin,  ii.  9.  See  also  a  good  note  of 
Dr.  Thirlwall  on  the  passage,  Hist  of 
Gr.  vol.  ii.  ch.  xi.  p.  77,  2nd  ed.  I 
agree  with    him,   that  we  may  fairly 


construe  the  indistinct  phrase  of  Thucy- 
did^  by  the  more  precise  statement  of 
later  authors,  who  mention  the  torture. 

*  Thucyd.  t  20 ;  vi.  54-59  ;  Herodot 
V.  55,  56  ;  vi.  123  ;  Aristot  Polit  v.  8, 9. 

•  See  the  words  of  the  Song — 
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So  inestimable  a  present  was  alone  sufficient  to  enshrine  in  the 
minds  of  the  subsequent  democracy  those  who  had  sold  their 
lives  to  purchase  it.  Moreover  we  must  recollect  that  the 
intimate  connexion  between  the  two,  though  repugnant  to  the 
modern  reader,  was  regarded  at  Athens  with  sympathy, — so 
that  the  story  took  hold  of  the  Athenian  mind  by  the  vein  of 
romance  conjointly  with  that  of  patriotism.  Harmodius  and 
Aristogeit6n  were  afterwards  commemorated  both  as  the 
winners  and  as  the  protomartyrs  of  Athenian  liberty.  Statues 
were  erected  in  their  honour  shortly  after  the  final  expulsion 
of  the  Peisistratids ;  immunity  from  taxes  and  public  burdens 
was  granted  to  the  descendants  of  their  families ;  and  the 
speaker  who  proposed  the  abolition,  of  such  immunities,  at  a 
time  when  the  number  had  been  abusively  multiplied,  made 
his  only  special  exception  in  favour  of  this  respected  lineage.^ 
And  since  the  name  of  Hipparchus  was  universally  notorious 
as  the  person  slain,  we  discover  how  it  was  that  he  came  to  be 
considered  by  an  uncritical  public  as  the  predominant  member 
of  the  Peisistratid  family — the  eldest  son  and  successor  of 
Peisistratus — the  reigning  despot— to  the  comparative  neglect 
of  Hippias.  The  same  public  probably  cherished  many  other 
anecdotes,*  not  the  less  eagerly  believed  because  they  could 
not  be  authenticated,  respecting  this  eventful  period 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  previous  moderation  of  Hip- 
pias, indignation  at  the  death  of  his  brother,  and  fear  for  his 
own  safety,^  now  induced  him  to  drop  it  altogether.  It  is 
attested  both  by  Thucydidfis  and  Herodotus,  and  admits  of 
no  doubt,  that  his  power  was  now  employed  harshly  and 
cruelly — ^that  he  put   to   death  a  considerable   number  of 


*On  thv  vSpayvov  mtWrw 

ap.  Athenseam,  xv.  p.  691. 

The  epigram  of  tne  Keian  SimonidSs 
(Fragm.  132,  cd.  Bergk— ap.  Heph«- 
stion.  c.  14,  p.  26,  ed.  uaisf.)  impbes  a 
similar  belief:  also  the  passages  in 
Plato,  Symposion,  p.  182,  in  Aristot. 
Polit.  V.  8,  21,  and  Arrian,  Exped. 
Alex.  iv.  10,  3. 

*  Herodot.  iv.  109 ;  Demosthen.  adv. 
Leptin.  c.  27,  p.  495;  cont.  Meidiam, 
c*  47»  p*  569 ;  and  the  oath  prescribed 
in  the  Psephism  of  Demophantus — 
Andokid^s.  De  Mysteriis,  p.  13 ;  Pliny, 


H.  N.  xxxiv.  4-8 ;  Pausan.  L  8,  5  ;  Plu- 
tarch, Aristeid^s,  27. 

The  statues  were  carried  away  from 
Athens  by  Xerx6s,  and  restored  to  the 
Athenians  by  Alexander  after  his  con- 
quest of  Persia  (Arrian,  Ex.  AL  iii.  16, 
14;  Pliny,  H.  N.  xxxiv.  4-8). 

*  One  of  these  stories  may  be  seen  in 
Justin,  ii.  9--who  gives  the  name  of 
Diokl6s  to  Hipparchus — **  Diocles,  alter 
ex  filiis,  per  vim  stuprat&  virgine,  a 
fratre  puelice  interficitur." 

'  'H  yiip  8ciX(a  ^¥iKiirat6v  itrrtv  ip 
ToTf  rvpatrviffu^ — observes  Plutarch  (Ar- 
taxerx^  c  2^). 
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Citizens.    We  find  also  a  statement  noway  improbable  in  itself 
„.  .  and  affirmed  both  in  Pausanias  and  in  Plutarch — 

despot  alone  inferior  authoritics,  yet  still  in  this  case  sufficiently 
Bx.-hi.  credible — that  he  caused  Leaena,  the  mistress  of  Aris- 
coiwaoM  ia-  togcitdn,  to  bc  torturcd  to  death,  in  order  to  extort 
from  her  a  knowledge  of  the  secrets  and  accomplices 
of  the  latter.^  But  as  he  could  not  but  be  sensible  that  this 
system  of  terrorism  was  full  of  peril  to  himself,  so  he  looked 
out  for  shelter  and  support  in  case  of  being  expelled  from 
Athens.  With  this  view  he  sought  to  connect  himself  with 
Darius  king  of  Persia — a  connexion  full  of  consequences  to  be 
hereafter  developed.  i£antid6s,  son  of  Hippoklus  the  despot 
of  Lampsakus  on  the  Hellespont,  stood  high  at  this  time  in 
the  favour  of  the  Persian  monarch,  which  induced  Hippias  to 
give  him  his  daughter  Archedik£  in  marriage;  no  small 
honour  to  the  Lampsakene,  in  the  estimation  of  Thucydidfes.* 
To  explain  how  Hippias  came  to  fix  upon  this  town,  however, 
it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Peisistratids. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  Athenians,  even  so 
Connexion  of  f*^  back  as  the  days  of  the  poet  Alkaeus,  had  occu- 
th?Th*n!di  pJ^d  Sigeium  in  the  Troad,  and  had  there  carried  on 
Sif  uST**"*  war  with  the  Mityleneans ;  so  that  their  acquisitions 
5f Ihc^hS**  ^^  these  r^ions  date  much  before  the  time  of  Peisis- 
icspont.  tratus.  Owing  probably  to  this  circumstance,  an 
application  was  made  to  them  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign 
from  the  Dolonkian  Thracians  inhabitants  of  the  Chersonese 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Hellespont,  for  aid  against  their 
powerful  neighbours  the  Absinthian  tribe  of  Thracians.  Op- 
portunity was  thus  offered  for  sending  out  a  colony  to  acquire 
this  valuable  peninsula  for  Athens.  Peisistratus  willingly 
entered  into  the  scheme,  while  Miltiad£s,  son  of  Kypselus,  a 
noble  Athenian  living  impatiently  under  his  despotism,  was 


*  Pausan.  L    23,    2  ;    Plutarch,   De    the  Psendo- Aristotelian  second  book  of 


GamiUtate,  p.  897 ;  Poljraen.  viiL  45 ; 
Athenseos,  xiiL  p.  596. 

'  We  can  hardly  be  mistaken  in 
putting  this  interpretation  on  the  words 
of  Thucydid6s—  A<hjva«of  Ai',  Aa/i^'o- 
fci7i^  (9wK§  (vi.  59). 

Some  financial  tricks  and  frauds  are 


ascribed  to  Hippias  by  the  author  of   doubtless  render  him  a  better  witness. 


the  CEconomica  (ii.  4).  I  place  little 
reliance  on  the  statements  in  this 
treatise  respecting  persons  of  early  date, 
such  as  K3rpselus  or  Hippias:  in  res- 
pect to  facts  of  the  subsequent  period 
of  Greece,  between  450-300  B.C,  the 
author's    means    of    information    will 
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no  less  pleased  to  take  the  lead  in  executing  it :  his  departure 
and  that  of  other  malcontents  as  founders  of  a  colony  suited 
the  purpose  of  all  parties.  According  to  the  narrative  of 
Herodotus — alike  pious  and  picturesque,  and  doubtless  circu- 
lating as  authentic  at  the  annual  games  which  the  Cherso- 
nesites,  even  in  his  time,  celebrated  to  the  honour  of  their 
oekist — it  is  the  Delphian  god  who  directs  the  scheme  and 
singles  out  the  individual.  The  chiefs  of  the  distressed  Dolon- 
kians  going  to  Delphi  to  crave  assistance  towards  procuring 
Grecian  colonists,  were  directed  to  choose  for  their  oekist  the 
individual  who  should  first  show  them  hospitality  on  their 
quitting  the  temple.  They  departed  and  marched  all  along 
what  was  called  the  Sacred  Road,  through  Phokis  and  Boeotia 
to  Athens,  without  receiving  a  single  hospitable  invitatioa 
At  length  they  entered  Athens,  and  passed  by  the  house  of 
Miltiad£s  while  he  himself  was  sitting  in  front  of  it  Seeing 
men  whose  costume  and  arms  marked  them  out  as  strangers, 
he  invited  them  into  his  house  and  treated  them  kindly: 
upon  which  they  apprised  him  that  he  was  the  man  fixed  upon 
by  the  oracle  and  adjured  him  not  to  refuse  his  concurrence. 
After  asking  for  himself  personally  the  opinion  of  the  oracle, 
and  receiving  an  affirmative  answer,  he  consented ;  sailing  as 
oekist  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Athenian  emigrants  to  the 
Chersonese.* 

Having  reached  this  peninsula,  and  having  been  constituted 
despot  of  the  mixed  Thracian  and  Athenian  popula-  First  mo- 
tion,  he  lost  no  time  in  fortifying  the  narrow  isthmus  Sltdf  the 
by  a  wall  reaching  all  across  from  Kardia  to  Paktya,  cherKmcac 
a  distance  of  about  four  miles  and  a  half;  so  that  the  Absin- 
thian  invaders  were  for  the  time  effectually  shut  out,^  though 
the  protection  was  not  permanently  kept  up.   He  also  entered 


*  Herodot  vi  36,  37.  j  their  defenceless  condition — about  397 

*  Thus  the  ScythUms  broke  into  the    B.c  (Xenophon,  Hellen.  iiL  2,  8-10). 
Chersonese  even  dnrine  the  government    So  imperfect  however  did  the  protection 


of  Miltiadls  son  of  Kimdn,  nephew  of 


after  the  wall  had  been  erected  (Hero- 


prove,  that  about  half  a  century  after- 


Miltiad^  the  oekist,  about  forty  years    wards,   during  the  first   years  of  the 


conquest  of  PbiUp  of  Macedon,  an  idea 


dot  vi.  40).    Again  Perikl6s  re-estab-    was  entertained  of  digging  through  the 
lished  the  cross-wall,  on  sending  to  the    isthmus,  and  converting  the  peninsula 


Chersonese  a  fresh  band  of  1000  Athe- 
nian settiers  (Plutarch,  Perikl^s,  c.  19) : 
lastiy,  Derkyllidas  the  Lacedaemonian 
built  it  anew,  in  consequence  of  loud 
complaints  raised  by  the  inhabitants  of 

VOL.  IIL 


into  an  island  (Demosthenes,  rhilippic, 
iu  6,  p.  92,  and  De  Haloneso,  c  10,  p. 
86) ;  an  idea  however  never  carried 
into  effect 
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into  a  war  with  Lampsakus  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  strait, 
but  was  unfortunate  enough  to  fall  into  an  ambuscade  and 
become  a  prisoner.  Nothing  preserved  his  life  except  the 
immediate  interference  of  Croesus  king  of  Lydia,  coupled  with 
strenuous  menaces  addressed  to  the  Lampsakenes,  who  found 
themselves  compelled  to  release  their  prisoner.  Miltiad^s 
had  acquired  much  favour  with  Croesus,  in  what  manner  we 
are  not  told.  He  died  childless  some  time  afterwards,  while 
his  nephew  Stesagoras,  who  succeeded  him,  perished  by  assas- 
sination some  time  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Peisistratus  at 
Athens.* 

The  expedition  of  Miltiadfis  to  the  Chersonese  must  have 
occurred  early  after  the  first  usurpation  of  Peisistratus,  since 
even  his  imprisonment  by  the  Lampsakenes  happened  before 
the  ruin  of  Croesus  (546  B.C.).  But  it  was  not  till  much  later 
— probably  during  the  third  and  most  powerful  period  of 
Peisistratus — that  the  latter  undertook  his  expedition  against 
Sigeium  in  the  Troad.  This  place  appears  to  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Mityleneans :  Peisistratus  retook  it,^ 
and  placed  there  his  illegitimate  son  Hegesistratus  as  despot. 
The  Mityleneans  may  have  been  enfeebled  at  this  time  (some- 
where between  537-527  B.c)  not  only  by  the  strides  of  Persian 
conquest  on  the  mainland,  but  also  by  the  ruinous  defeat 
which  they  suffered  from  Polykrat^s  and  the  Samians.^  Hege- 
sistratus maintained  the  place  against  various  hostile  at- 
tempts, throughout  all  the  reign  of  Hippias,  so  that  the 
Athenian  possessions  in  those  regions  comprehended  at  this 
period  both  the  Chersonese  and  Sigeium.*  To  the  former  of 
the  two,  Hippias  sent  out  Miltiadfis,  nephew  of  the  first  oekist, 
as  governor  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Stesagoras.  The 
Second  Ma-  new  governor  found  much  discontent  in  the  penin- 
out  thither  sula,  but  succecdcd  in  subduing  it  by  entrapping  and 
sutratidir  imprfsoniug  the  principal  men  in  each  town.  He 
farther  took  into  his  pay  a  regiment  of  five  hundred  mer- 
cenaries, and  married  Hegesipylfi  daughter  of  the  Thracian 
king  Olorus.*     It  must  have  been  about  518  B.a  that  this 


*  Herodot  vi.  38,  39. 

'  Herodot  v.  94.  I  have  already 
said  that  I  conceive  this  as  a  different 
war  from  that  in  which  the  poet  Alkseus 
was  engaged.        •  Herodot.  iii.  39. 


*  Herodot  vi.  104,  139,  14a 

•  Herodot    vi.    39-103.      Cornelius 


Nepos  in  his  life  of  Miltiad^s  confounds 
in  one  biography  the  adventures  of  two 
persons — Miltiad^s  son  of  Kypselus,  the 
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second  Miltiad^s  went  out  to  the  Chersonese.^  He  seems  to 
have  been  obliged  to  quit  it  for  a  time,  after  the  Scythian 
expedition  of  Darius,  in  consequence  of  having  incurred  the 
hostility  of  the  Persians  ;  but  he  was  there  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Ionic  revolt  until  about  493  B.  C,  or  two  or  three  years 
before  the  battle  of  Marathon,  on  which  occasion  we  shall  find 
him  acting  commander  of  the  Athenian  army. 

Both  the  Chersonese  and  Sigeium,  however,  though  Athe- 
nian possessions,  were  now  tributary  and  dependent  on 
Persia.  It  was  to  Persia  that  Hippias,  during  his  last  years 
of  alarm,  looked  for  support  in  the  event  of  being  expelled 
from  Athens ;  he  calculated  upon  Sigeium  as  a  shelter,  and 
upon  iEantid^s  as  well  as  Darius  as  an  ally.  Neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  failed  him. 

The  same  circumstances  which  alarmed  Hippias  and  ren- 
dered his  dominion  in  Attica  at  once  more  oppressive  Pn)ceedings 
and  more  odious,  tended  of  course  to  raise  the  hopes  Aikmas6nidao 
of  his  enemies,  the  Athenian  exiles,  with  the  power-  pSt?*  ***" 
ful  Alkmaednids  at  their  head.  Believing  the  favourable 
moment  to  be  come,  they  even  ventured  upon  an  invasion  of 
Attica,  and  occupied  a  post  called  Leipsydrion  in  the  moun- 
tain range  of  Parnfis,  which  separated  Attica  from  Boeotia." 
But  their  schemes  altogether  failed :  Hippias  defeated  and 
drove  them  out  of  the  country.  His  dominion  now  seemed 
confirmed,  for  the  Lacedaemonians  were  on  terms  of  intimate 
friendship  with  him ;  and  Amyntas  king  of  Macedon,  as  well 
as  the  Thessalians,  were  his  allies.  Yet  the  exiles  whom  he 
had  beaten  in  the  open  field  succeeded  in  an  unexpected 
manoeuvre,  which,  favoured  by  circumstances,  proved  his  ruin. 

By  an  accident  which  had  occurred  in  the  year  548  B.C.,^ 


cekist— and  Miltiad^s  son  of  Klmdn, 
the  victor  of  Marathon — the  unde  and 
the  nephew. 

^  There  is  nothing  that  I  know  to 
mark  the  date  except  that  it  was  earlier 
than  the  death  of  Hipparchns  in  ^14 
B.C,  and  also  earlier  than  the  expedition 
of  Darius  against  the  Scythians,  about 
516  B.C.,  in  which  expedition  Miltiad^s 
was  engaged:  see  Mr.  Clinton's  Fasti 
Hellenici,  and  J.  M.  Schultz,  Beitrag 
zu  genaueren  Zdtbestimmungen  der 
Hellen.  Geschichten  von  der  63sten 
bis  zur  72sten  Olympiade,  p.  165,  in  the 


Kieler  Philologische  Studien,  1841. 

*  Herodot  v.  62.  The  unfortunate 
struggle  at  Leipsydrion  became  after- 
wards the  theme  of  a  popular  song 
(Athenieus,  xv.  p.  695) :  see  Hesychius, 
V.  AtiMiptoPf  and  Aristotle,  Fragm. 
^K(h\val(0v  OoXircfo,  37,  ed.  Neumann. 

If  it  be  true  that  Alkibiad^,  grand- 
father of  the  celebrated  Alkibiad^s,  took 
part  with  KIeisthen6s  and  the  Alkmsed- 
nid  exiles  in  this  struggle  (see  Isokrat^ 
De  fiigis,  Or.  xvi.  p.  351)  he  must  have 
been  a  mere  youth. 

•  Pausan;  x.  5,  5. 

Z   2 
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the  Delphian  temple  was  set  on  fire  and  burnt  To  repair  this 
--_,  grave  loss  was  an  object  of  solicitude  to  all  Greece  ; 
tion  and  re-  but  the  outlay  required  was  exceedingly  heavy,  and 
theDe^»hiaa  it  appears  to  have  been  long  before  the  money 
"^  could  be  collected.    The  Amphiktyons  decreed  that 

one-fourth  of  the  cost  should  be  borne  by  the  Delphians 
themselves,  who  found  themselves  so  heavily  taxed  by  such 
assessment,  that  they  sent  envoys  throughout  all  Greece  to 
collect  subscriptions  in  aid,  and  received,  among  other  dona- 
tions, from  the  Greek  settlers  in  Egypt  twenty  minae,  besides 
a  large  present  of  alum  from  the  Egyptian  king  Amasis : 
their  munificent  benefactor  Croesus  fell  a  victim  to  the  Per- 
sians in  546  B.C.,  so  that  his  treasure  was  no  longer  open  to 
them.  The  total  sum  required  was  three  hundred  talents 
(equal  probably  to  about  115,000/.  sterling)^ — a  prodigfious 
amount  to  be  collected  from  the  dispersed  Grecian  cities,  who 
acknowledged  no  common  sovereign  authority,  and  among 
whom  the  proportion  reasonable  to  ask  from  each  was  difficult 
to  determine  with  satisfaction  to  all  parties.  At  length,  how- 
ever, the  money  was  collected,  and  the  Amphiktyons  were  in  a 
situation  to  make  a  contract  for  the  building  of  the  temple. 
The  AUc-  The  Alkmaednids,  who  had  been  in  exile  ever  since 
w^dAe  the  third  and  final  acquisition  of  power  by  Peisis- 
J^^^  tratus,  took  the  contract  In  executing  it,  they  not 
**"**•  only  performed  the  work  in  the  best  manner,  but 
even  went  much  beyond  the  terms  stipulated ;  employing 
Parian  marble  for  the  frontage  where  the  material  prescribed 
to  them  was  coarse  stone.^  As  was  before  remarked  in  the 
case  of  Peisistratus  when  he  was  in  banishment,  we  are  sur- 
prised to  find  exiles  (whose  property  had  been  confiscated) 
so  amply  furnished  with  money,  unless  we  are  to  suppose  that 


^  Herodot  i.  ^o,  ii.  i8a  I  have 
taken  the  300  talents  of  Herodotus  as 
being  iCginean  talents,  which  are  to 
Attic  talents  in  the  ratio  of  5  :  3.  The 
Inscriptions  prove  that  the  accounts  of 
the  temple  were  kept  by  the  Amphik- 
tyons on  the  i^ginsean  scale  of  money : 
see  Corpus  Inscrip.  Boeckh,  Na  i6Si8, 
and  Boeckh,  Metrologie,  vii  4. 

•  Herodot  v.  62.  The  words  of  the 
historian  would  seem  to  imply  that  they 
only  began  to  think  of  this  scheme  of 
building  the  temple  after   the   defeat 


of  Leipsydrion,  and  a  year  or  two  before 
the  expi]dsion  of  Hippias ;  a  supposition 
quite  inadmissible,  since  the  temple 
must  have  taken  some  years  in  building. 
The  loose  and  prejudiced  statement 
in  PhilochoruSy  amrming  that  the  Pei- 
sistratids  caused  the  Delphian  temple 
to  be  burnt,  and  also  that  they  were  at 
last  deposed  by  the  victorious  arm  of 
the  Alkmaednids  (Philochori  Fragment 
70,  ed.  Didot)  makes  us  feel  the  value 
of  Herodotus  and  Thucydid6s  as  autho- 
rities. 
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Kleisthen^s,*  inherited  through  his  mother  wealth  independent 
of  Attica,  and  deposited  it  in  the  temple  of  the  Samian  H6r6. 
But  the  fact  is  unquestionable,  and  they  gained  signal  repu- 
tation throughout  the  Hellenic  world  for  their  liberal  per- 
formance of  so  important  an  enterprise.  That  the  erection 
took  considerable  time,  we  cannot  doubt  It  seems  to  have 
been  finished,  as  far  as  we  can  conjecture,  about  a  year  or 
two  after  the  death  of  Hipparchus — 512  B.C. — more  than 
thirty  years  after  the  conflagration. 

To  the  Delphians,  especially,  the  rebuilding  of  their  temple 
on  so  superior  a  scale  was  the  most  essential  of  all  services, 
and  their  gratitude  towards  the  Alkmaednids  was  q^^j^j^^^ 
proportionally  great.     Partly  through  such  a  feeling,  ^^  ^^^ 
partly  through  pecuniary  presents,  Kleisthenfis  was  them-thcy 
thus  enabled  to  work  the  oracle  for  political  purposes,  the  oracie 

t  ii/»«i  /•<  /-o  •  directions  to 

and  to  call  forth  the  powerful  arm  of  Sparta  agamst  s^aita,  en- 
Hippias.     Whenever  any  Spartan  presented  himself  expuWonof 
to  consult  the  oracle,  either  on  private  or  public  busi-     *"^' 
ness,  the  answer  of  the  priestess  was  always  in  one  strain — 
"Athens  must  be  liberated."    The  constant  repetition  of  that 
mandate  at  length  extorted  from  the  piety  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians a  reluctant  compliance.     Reverence  for  the  god  over- 
came their  strong  feeling  of  friendship  towards  the  Feisistratids, 
and  Anchimolius  son  of  Aster  was  despatched  by  sea  to  Athens 
at  the  head  of  a  Spartan  force  to  expel  them.    On  landing  at 
Phalfirum,  however,  he  found  them  already  forewarned  and 
prepared,  as  well  as  farther  streng^thened  by  one  thousand 
horse  specially  demanded  from  their  allies  in  Thessaly.    Upon 
the  plain  of  Phalfirum  this  latter  force  was  found  peculiarly 
effective,  so  that  the  division  of  Anchimolius  were  driven  back 
to  their  ships  with  gfreat  loss,  and  he  himself  slain.^    The 
defeated  armament  had  probably  been  small,  and  its  repulse 
only  provoked  the  Lacedaemonians  to  send  a  larger, 
under  the  command  of, their  king  Kleomenfis  in  pSS^**" 
person,  who  on  this  occasion  marched  into  Attica  by 
land.     On  reaching  the  plain  of  Athens,  he  was  assailed  by 


*  Herodot  vL  128 ;  Cicero,  De  Legg. 
ii  16.  The  deposit  here  mentioned  by 
Cicero,  which  may  very  probably  have 
been  recorded  in  an  inscription  in  the 
temple,  must  have  been  made  before 
the  time   of  the  Persian  conquest  of 


Samos — indeed  before  the  death  of 
PoIykrat6s  in  522  B.C.,  after  whidi 
period  the  island  fell  at  once  into  a 
precarious  situation,  and  very  soon 
afterwards  into  the  greatest  calamities. 
•  Herodot  v.  62,  63. 
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the  Thessalian  horse,  but  repelled  them  in  so  gfallant  a  style, 
that  they  at  once  rode  off  and  returned  to  their  native  country ; 
abandoning  their  allies  with  a  faithlessness  not  unfrequent  in 
the  Thessalian  character.  Kleomenfis  marched  on  without 
farther  resistance  to  Athens,  where  he  found  himself,  together 
with  the  Alkmaednids  and  the  malcontent  Athenians  generally, 
in  possession  of  the  town.  At  that  time  there  was  no  fortifi- 
cation except  round  the  acropolis,  into  which  Hippias  retired, 
with  his  mercenaries  and  the  citizens  most  faithful  to  him  ; 
having  taken  care  to  provision  it  well  before-hand,  so  that  it 
was  not  less  secure  against  famine  than  against  assault  He 
might  have  defied  the  besi^ng  force,  which  was  noway  pre- 
pared for  a  long  blockade.  Yet  not  altogether  confiding  in 
his  position,  he  tried  to  send  his  children  by  stealth  out  of  the 
country ;  in  which  proceeding  the  children  were  taken  pri- 
soners. To  procure  their  restoration,  Hippias  consented  to  all 
that  was  demanded  of  him,  and  withdrew  from  Attica  to 
Sigeium  in  the  Troad  within  the  space  of  five  days. 

Thus  fell  the  Peisistratid  dynasty  in  510  B.C.,  fifty  years 
Expulsion  of  *ft^r  ^^^  first  usurpation  of  its  founder.^  It  was  put 
miSSitbrf  down  through  the  aid  of  foreigners,^  and  those 
Athens.  foreigners,  too,  wishing  well  to  it  in  their  hearts, 
though  hostile  from  a  mistaken  feeling  of  divine  injunction. 
Yet  both  the  circumstances  of  its  fall,  and  the  course  of  events 
which  followed,  conspire  to  show  that  it  possessed  few  attached 
friends  in  the  country,  and  that  the  expulsion  of  Hippias  was 
welcomed  unanimously  by  the  vast  majority  of  Athenians. 
His  family  and  chief  partisans  would  accompany  him  into 
exile — probably  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  requiring  any 
formal  sentence  of  condemnation.  An  altar  was  erected  in 
the  acropolis,  with  a  column  hard  by,  commemorating  both  the 
past  iniquity  of  the  dethroned  dynasty,  and  the  names  of  all 
its  members.^ 


*  Herodot.  v.  6a,  65. 

•  Thucyd.  vi.  56,  57. 

'  Thucyd.    vl   55.    &s  5  r%   $<»fjLbs 

rvpdypuv  it^ucias,   ii    itf    rg    *A$ripalt0P 
iucpoir6\ti  (TraBuffo, 

Dr.  Thirlwall,  after  mentioning  the 
departure  of  Hippias,  proceeds  as  fol- 
lows :  **  After  his  departure  many 
severe  measures  were  taken  against  his 


a  long  time  afterwards  a  formidable 
party.  They  were  punished  or  repressed, 
some  by  death,  others  by  exile  or  by  the 
loss  of  their  political  privileges.  The 
family  of  the  tyrants  was  condemned 
to  perpetual  buiishment,  and  appears 
to  have  been  excepted  from  the  most 
comprehensive  decrees  of  anmesty  passed 
in  later  times.''  (Hist  of  Gr.  ch.  xu 
vol.  ii.  p.  81). 


adherents,  who  appear  to  have  been  for  :      I  cannot  but  think  that  Dr.  ThirlwaU 
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has  here  been  misled  by  insufficient 
authority.  He  refers  to  the  oration  of 
Andokid^s  de  Mysteriis,  sect.  io6  and 
78  (sect  106  coincides  in  part  with  ch. 
18  in  the  ed.  of  Dobree).  An  attentive 
reading  of  it  will  show  that  it  is  utterly 
unworthy  of  credit  in  regard  to  matters 
anterior  to  the  speaker  by  one  genera- 
tion or  more.  The  orators  often  permit 
themselves  great  licence  in  s]>eaking  of 
past  facts,  but  Andokides  in  this  chap- 
ter passes  the  bounds  even  of  rhetorical 
licence.  First,  he  states  something  not 
bearing  the  least  analogy  to  the  narra- 
tive of  Herodotus  as  to  the  circum- 
stances preceding  the  expulsion  of  the 
Peisistratids,  and  indeed  tacitly  setting 
aside  that  narrative ;  next,  he  actually 
jumbles  together  the  two  capital  and 
distinct  exploits  of  Athens — the  battle 
of  Marathon  and  the  repulse  of  Xerx^ 
ten  years  after  it  I  state  this  latter 
charge  in  the  words  of  Sluiter  and 
Valdcenaer,  before  I  consider  the  former 
charge  :  "  Verissime  ad  haec  verba  notat 
Val(^enaerius  —  Confundere  videtur 
Andocid6s  diversissima ;  Persica  sub 
Miltiade  et  Dario  et  victoriam  Mara- 
thoniam  (v.  14) — quseque  evenere  sub 
Themistocle,  Xerxis  gesta.  Hie  urbem 
incendio  delevit,  non  ille.  (v.  20).  Nihil 
magis  manifestum  est,  quam  diversa  ab 
oratore  confimdi."  (Sluiter,  Lection. 
Andoddeae,  p.  147). 

The  criticism  of  these  commentators 
is  perfectly  borne  out  by  the  words  of 
the  orator,  which  are  too  long  to  find  a 
place  here.  But  immediately  prior  to 
those  words  he  expresses  himself  as 
follows,  and  this  is  the  passage  which 
serves  as  Dr.  Thirlwall*s  authority :  Ol 
yhp  Tor4pf$  ol  ifUrtpoif  ywofUywy  rf 
ir6\u  KOKw  /jMydXvy,  8tc  ol  rifHunfoi 
cTxor  r^y  ir<{Xii',  6  9h  t^fjLOS  t^vy^,  yucfi- 
ffoyrts  fMX^f^yoi  robs  rvpayyous  M 
TlaKK'fiyl<p,  (rrparriyovyros  A*tty6pou  rov 
Tpoirdvirou  rov  ifiouj  ical  Xapiou  ot  iKMt' 
pos  r^y  0vywr4pa  cTxcy  i^  ^s  6  iifiir^pos 
^y  vdwwos,  KartKBdyrts  «<»  Hiy  xarpiHa 
robs  fi^y  iLwiitrtwayj  raiv  9h  ^vy^y  Kcn'4* 
yyvcayj  robs  94  fi4ytty  iy  rp  w6\n  idffoy- 
rts  ^IfjMtny, 

Both  Sluiter  (Lect  And.  p.  8)  and 
Dr.  Thiriwall  (Hist  p.  8o)  refer  this 
alleged  victory  of  Leogoras  and  the 
Athenian  demus  to  the  action  described 
by  Herodotus  (v.  64)  as  having  been 
fought  by  Kleomen6s  of  Sparta  against 
the  Thessalian  cavalry.  But  the  two 
events  have  not  a  single  circumstance 
in  common,  except  that  each  is  a  victory 
over  the  Peisistratidae  or  their  allies; 


nor  could  they  well  be  the  same  event 
described  in  different  terms,  seeing  that 
Kleomen^s,  marching  from  Sparta  to 
Athens,  could  not  have  fought  the 
Thessalians  at  Pall^n6,  which  lav  on 
the  road  from  Marathon  to  Athens. 
Pall^n^  was  the  place  where  Peisistra- 
tus,  advancing  from  Marathon  to  Athens 
on  occasion  of  his  second  restoration, 
gained  his  complete  victory  over  the 
opposing  party,  and  marched  on  after^ 
wards  to  Athens  without  farther  resist- 
ance (Herodot  i.  63). 

If  then  we  compare  the  statement 
given  by  Andokides  of  the  preceding 
circumstances  whereby  the  dynasty  of 
the  Peisistratids  was  put  down,  with 
that  given  by  Herodotus,  we  shall  see 
that  ue  two  are  radically  different ;  we 
cannot  blend  them  together,  but  must 
make  our  election  between  them.  Not 
less  different  are  the  representations  of 
the  two  as  to  the  circumstances  which 
immediately  ensued  on  the  fall  of  Hip- 
pias :  they  would  scarcely  appear  to 
relate  to  the  same  event.  That  "the 
adherents  of  the  Peisistratidae  were 
punished  or  repressed,  some  by  death, 
others  by  exile  or  by  the  loss  of  their 
political  privileges,"  which  is  the  asser^ 
tion  of  Andokides  and  Dr.  Thiriwall,  is 
not  only  not  stated  by  Herodotus,  but 
is  highly  improbable  if  we  accept  the 
facts  which  he  does  state ;  for  he  tells 
us  that  Hippias  capitulated  and  agreed 
to  retire  while  possessing  ample  means 
of  resistance — simply  from  regard  to  the 
safety  of  his  children.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  he  would  leave  his  inti- 
mate partisans  exposed  to  danger ';  such 
of  them  as  felt  themselves  obnoxious 
would  naturally  retire  along  with  him  ; 
and  if  this  be  what  is  meant  bv  *'many 
persons  condemned  to  exile,  there  is 
no  reason  to  call  it  in  question.  But 
there  is  little  probability  that  any  one 
was  put  to  death,  and  still  less  proba- 
bility that  any  were  punished  by  the 
loss  of  their  political  privileges.  Within 
a  year  afterwards  came  the  comprehen- 
sive constitution  of  Kleisthen^s,  to  be 
described  in  the  following;  chapter. 
Now  I  consider  it  eminently  tmlikely 
that  there  were  a  considerable  class  of 
residents  in  Attica  left  out  of  this  con- 
stitution, under  the  category  of  partisans 
of  Peisistratus ;  indeed  the  fact  cannot 
be  so,  if  it  be  true  that  the  very  first 
person  banished  under  the  Kleisthenean 
ostracism  was  a  person  named  Hip- 
parchus,  a  kinsman  of  Peisistratus 
(Androtion,  Fr.  5,  ed.  Didot;  Harpo- 
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kration,  v.  *lrraf>xos) ;  and  this  latter 
circumstance  depends  upon  evidence 
better  than  that  of  Andokidds,  That 
there  were  a  party  in  Attica  attached 
to  the  Peisistratids  I  do  not  doubt. 
But  that  thgr  were  **  a  powerftil  party  " 
(as  Dr.  Tnirlwall  imagines),  I  see 
nothing  to  show;  and  the  extraordinary 
vigour  and  unanimity  of  the  Athenian 
people  under  the  Kleisthenean  consti- 
tution will  go  far  to  prove  that  such 
could  not  have  been  the  case. 

I  will  add  another  reason  to  evince 
how  completely  Andokid^s  misconceives 
the  history  of  Athens  between  510-480 
B.C.    He  says  that  when  the  Peisistra- 
tids were   put    down,   many  of  their 
partisans  were  banished,  many  others 
allowed  to  stay  at  home  with  the  loss 
of  their  political  privileges;  but  that 
afterwards    when    the     overwhelming 
dangers  of  the  Persian  invasion  super- 
vened,  the   people   passed  a  vote  to 
restore  the  exiles  and  to  remove  the 
existing    disfranchisements    at    home. 
He  would  thus  have  us  believe  that 
the  exiled  partisans  of  the  Peisistratids 
were  all  restored,  and  the  disfranchised 
partisans  of  the  Peisistratids  all  enfran- 
chised, just  at  the  moment  of  the  Per- 
sian invasion,   and  with   the  view  of 
enabling  Athens  better  to  repel  that 
grave  danger.     This  is   nothmg  less 
than  a  glaring  mistake;  for  the  first 
Persian  mvasion  was  undertaken  with 
the  express  view  of  restorinjg  Hippias, 
and  with  the  presence  of  Hippias  him- 
self at  Marathon;    while  tne  second 
Persian  invasion  was  also  brought  on 
in  part  by  the  instigation  of  his  family. 
Persons  who  had  remained  in  exile  or 
in  a  state  of  disfranchisement  down  to 
that   time,    in    consequence    of    their 
attachment  to  the  Peisbtratids,  could 
not  in  common  prudence  be  called  into 
action  at  the  moment  of  peril  to  help 
in  repelling  Hippias  himself.    It  is  veiy 
true  that  the  exiles  and  the  disfranchised 
were    re-admitted,   shortly  before    the 
invasion  of  Xerx^  and  under  the  then 
pressing  calamities  of  the  state.    But 
these  persons  were  not  philo-Peisistra- 
tids ;   they  were  a  number  gradually 
accumulated  from  the  sentences  of  exile 
and  (atimy  or)  disfranchisement  eveiy 


year  passed   at   Athens.    These  were 

Eunishments  applied  by  the  Athenian 
iw  to  various  crimes  and  public  omis- 
sions— the  persons  so  sentenced  were 
not  politically  disaffected,  and  their  aid 
would  then  be  of  use  in  defending  the 
state  against  a  forei£n  enemy. 

In  regard  to  **the  exception  of  the 
fomily  m  Peisistratus  from  the  most 
comprehensive  decrees  of  amnesty 
passed  in  later  times,"  I  will  also 
remark,  that  in  the  decree  of  amnesty 
there  is  no  mention  of  them  by  name, 
nor  any  special  exception  made  against 
them :  among  a  list  of  various  categories 
excepted,  those  are  named  **who  have 
been  condemned  to  death  or  exile  either 
as  murderers  or  as  despots  **  {if  a^arftv- 
ffiv  ^  rvpdypoiSy  Andokid.  c  13).  It  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  the  descendants 
of  Peisistratus  would  be  comprised  in 
this  exception,  which  mentions  only  the 
person  hunself  condemned ;  but  even  if 
this  were  otherwise,  the  exception  is 
a  mere  continuance  of  similar  words  of 
exception  in  the  old  Solonian  law, 
anterior  to  Peisistratus ;  and  therefore 
affords  no  indication  of  particular  feeling 
against  the  Peisistratids. 

Andokid^  is  a  useful  authority  for 
the  politics  of  Athens  in  his  own  time 
(between  4io-390  B.C.),  but  in  regard  to 
the  previous  history  of  Athens  between 
510-480  B.C.,  his  assertions  are  so  loose, 
confused,  and  unscrupulous,  that  he  is 
a  witness  of  no  value.  The  mere  cir- 
cumstance noted  by  Valckenaer,  that  he 
has  confounded  together  Marathon  and 
Salamis,  would  Im  sufficient  to  show 
this.  But  when  we  add  to  such  genuine 
ignorance  his  mention  of  his  two  great 
grandfathers  in  prominent  and  victorious 
leadership,  which  it  is  hardly  credible 
that  they  could  ever  have  occupied — 
when  we  recollect  that  the  facts  which 
he  alleges  to  have  preceded  and  accom- 
panied the  expulsion  of  the  Peisistratids 
are  not  only  at  variance  with  those 
stated  by  Herodotus,  but  so  contrived 
as  to  found  a  fSeictitious  analog  for  the 
cause  which  he  is  himself  ple^ng — ^we 
shall  hardly  be  able  to  acquit  hmi  of 
something  worse  than  ignorance  in  his 
dq>06ition. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

• 

GRECIAN  AFFAIRS  AFTER  THE  EXPULSION  OF  THE  PEISIS- 
TRATIDS.— REVOLUTION  OF  KLEISTHENES  AND  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF  DEMOCRACY  AT  ATHENS. 

With  Hippias  disappeared  the  mercenary  Thracian  garrison, 
upon  which  he  and  his  father  before  him  had  leaned  state  of 
for  defence  as  well  as  for  enforcement  of  authority.  ^^SLlSS 
Kleomen6s  with  his  Lacedaemonian  forces  retired  ^^  hippias. 
also,  after  staying  only  long  enough  to  establish  a  personal 
friendship,  productive  subsequently  of  important  consequences, 
between  the  Spartan  king  and  the  Athenian  Isagoras.  The 
Athenians  were  thus  left  to  themselves,  without  any  foreign 
interference  to  constrain  them  in  their  political  arrangements. 

It  has  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  the 
Peisistratids  had  for  the  most  part  respected  the  forms  of 
the  Solonian  constitution.  The  nine  archons,  and  the  pro- 
bouleutic  or  preconsidering  Senate  of  Four  Hundred  (both 
annually  changed),  still  continued  to  subsist,  together  with 
occasional  meetings  of  the  people— or  rather  of  such  portion 
of  the  people  as  was  comprised  in  the  gentes,  phratries,  and 
four  Ionic  tribes.  The  timocratic  classification  of  Solon  (or 
quadruple  scale  of  income  and  admeasurement  of  political 
franchises  according  to  it)  also  continued  to  subsist — ^but  all 
within  the  tether  and  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  the  ruling 
family,  who  always  kept  one  of  their  number  as  real  master, 
among  the  chief  administrators,  and  always  retained  posses- 
sion of  the  acropolis  as  well  as  of  the  mercenary  force.  ^ 

That  overawing  pressure  being  now  removed  by  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Hippias,  the  enslaved  forms  became  at  ^v^^^ 
once  endued  with  freedom  and  reality.    There  ap-  ^y- 
'^  peared  again,  what  Attica  had  not  known  for  thirty  Kieisthenfa 
years,  declared  political    parties,  and    pronounced 
opposition  between  two  men  as  leaders— on  one  side,  Isagoras 


^ 
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son  of  Tisander,  a  person  of  illustrious  descent — -on  the  other 
Kleisthenfis  the  Alkmaednid,  not .  less  illustrious,  and  pos- 
sessing at  this  moment  a  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  his 
countrymen  as  the  most  persevering  as  well  as  the  most 
effective  foe  of  the  dethroned  despots.  In  what  manner 
such  opposition  was  carried  on  we  are  not  told.  It  would 
seem  to  have  been  not  altogether  pacific ;  but  at  any  rate, 
-V- Kleisthenfe  had  the  worst  of  it,  and  in  consequence  of 
his  defeat  (says  the  historian)  "he  took  into  partnership 
the  people,  who  had  been  before  excluded  from  everything."^ 
His  partnership  with  the  people  gave  ^birth  to  the  Athenian 
democracy :  it  was  a  real  and  important  revolution. 
The  political  franchise,  or  the  character  of  an  Athenian 
citizen,  both  before  and  since  Solon,  had  been  con- 
fined to  the  primitive  four  Ionic  tribes,  each  of 
CriaSsSi.  which  was  an  aggregate  of  so  many  close  corpora- 
tions or  quasi-families — the  gentes  and  the  phratries. 
None  of  the  residents  in  Attica,  therefore,  except  those  in- 
cluded in  some  gens  or  phratry,  had  any  part  in  the  political 
franchise.  Such  non-privileged  residents  were  probably  at 
all  times  numerous,  and  became  more  and  more  so  by  means 
of  fresh  settlers.  Moreover  they  tended  most  to  multiply 
in  Athens  and  Peiraeus,  where  immigrants  would  commonly 
establish  themselves.  Kleisthenfis,  breaking  down  the  exist- 
ing wall  of  privilege,  imparted  the  political  franchise  to  the 
excluded  mass.  But  this  could  not  be  done  by  enrolling 
them  in  new  gentes  or  phratries,  created  in  addition  to  the 
old.  For  the  gentile  tie  was  founded  upon  old  faith  and 
feeling  which  in  the  existing  state  of  the  Greek  mind  could 
not  be  suddenly  conjured  up  as  a  bond  of  union  for  com- 
parative strangers.  It  could  only  be  done  by  disconnecting 
the  franchise  altogether  from  the  Ionic  tribes  as  well  as 
from  the  gentes  which  constituted  them,  and  by  redistributing 
the  population  into  new  tribes  with  a  character  and  purpose 
exclusively  political  Accordingly  Kleisthen^s  abolished  the 
four  Ionic  tribes,  and  created  in  their  place  ten  new  tribes 
founded  upon  a  different  principle,  independent  of  the  gentes 


*  Herodot.  v.  66-69.  io^co^fi^vos  9h  6 
K\9ia$4yris  rhy  Hrjfiov  vpoctraipl(freu — 
&s  yhp  8^  rhy  *A0i^vaimy  ifjfioWf  Tp6rrtpotf 


fiolpriy  vpcvtdiJKarOf  &c. 
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and  phratries.     Each  of  his  new  tribes  comprised  a  certain 
number  of  demes  or  cantons,  with  the  enrolled  pro-  ^ 

Rearrange' 

prietors  and  residents  in  each  of  them.    The  demes  ment  and  ex- 
taken  all  together  included  the  entire  surface  of  the  political 

franchise* 

Attica,  so  that  the  Kleisthenean  constitution   ad-  Formadokof 

tCD  new 

mitted  to  the  political  franchise  all  the  free  native  tribes,in- 
Athenians ;  and  not  merely  these,  but  also  many  £i?re2£d" 

1  r    Ai  •  1/*   number  of 

metics,  and   even  some  of  the  supenor  order  of  thepopu- 
slaves.^     Putting  out  of  sight  the  general  body  of 
slaves,  and  regarding  only  the  free  inhabitants  it  was  in 
point  of  fact  a  scheme  approaching  to  universal  suffrage, 
both  political  and  judicial 

The  slight  and  cursory  manner  in  which  Herodotus  an- 
nounces this  memorable  revolution  tends  to  make 
us  overlook  its  real  importance.     He  dwells  chiefly  dcscniSon 
on  the  alteration  in  the  number  and  names  of  the  ™f^ 
tribes  ;   Kleisthenfis,  he  says,  despised  the  lonians  — Ssr^ 
so  much,  that  he  would  not  tolerate  the  continuance  ^'™** 
in  Attica  of  the  four  tribes  which  prevailed  in  the  Ionic  cities,* 
deriving  their  names  from  the  four  sons  of  Ion — just  as  his 
grandfather  the  Sikyonian  Kleisthen^s,  hating  the  Dorians, 
had  degraded  and   nicknamed  the  three   Dorian  tribes  at 
Siky6n.     Such  is  the  representation  of  Herodotus,  who  seems 
himself  to  have  entertained  some  contempt  for  the  lonians,^ 
and  therefore  to  have  suspected  a  similar  feeling  where  it 
had  no  real  existence. 


>  Aristot  Polit  iiL  I,  lo;  vi.  2,  ii.  a  certain  number  of  intelligent  slaves 
KKftcBiinis — woWobs  i^v\4r9u(r9  ^4povs  living  apart  from  their  masters  (x<»P^' 
Koi  Zo6\ous  fitroiicovs,  olKovirrts),  in  a  state  between  slavery 

Several  able  critics,  and  Dr.  Thirlwall  and  freedom,  working  partly  on  con- 
among  the  nmnber,  consider  this  pas-  dition  of  a  fixed  payment  to  him,  Q&itly 
sage  as  affording  no  sense,  and  assmne  for  themselves,  and  perhaps  contmiiing 
some  conjectursu  emendation  to  be  in-  to  pass  nominally  as  slaves  after  they 
dispensable ;  though  there  is  no  par-  had  bought  their  liberty  by  instalments, 
ticular  emendation  which  suggests  itself  Such  men  would  be  8oDXot  fi4rotKoi :  in- 
as  pre-eminently  plausible.  Under  these  deed  there  are  cases  in  which  ZovXoi 
circumstances,  I  rather  prefer  to  make  ,  signifies  freedmen  (Meier,  De  Gentili- 
the  best  of  Uie  words  as  they  stand ;  ;  tate  Attidi,  p.  6) :  they  must  have  been 
which,  though  unusual,  seem  to  me  not  \  industrious  and  pushing  men,  valuable 
absolutely  inadmissible.  The  expres-  partisans  to  a  political  revolution.  See 
sion  ^ho%  fi4roiKos — (which  is  a  per-    K.  F.  Hermann,  Lehrbudi  der  Griech. 


fectly  good  one,  as  we  find  in  Aristoph. 
Equit.  347— cTtov  iuciliioy  ttwas  c2  learii 
^4vov  fitrolKov)  mav  be  considered  as 
the  correlative  to  ZovXovs  fitroiKovs — the 
last  word  being  construed  both  with  5o^- 
Kous  and  with  ^4vovs,  I  apprehend  that 
there  always  must  have  been  in  Attica 


Staatsalterth.  ch.  ill.  not.  15. 

*  Heiodot  V.  69.  K\uff04inij9 — dircpi- 
Zitp  "ivvaSf  lya  ft^  a<fwn  cd  ainaX  twi 
^v\al  Koi^Ictfo-i. 

*  Such  a  disposition  seems  evident  in 
Herodot.  i.  143. 
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But  the  scope  of  Kleisthenfis  was  something  far  more 
extensive.  He  abolished  the  four  ancient  tribes,  not  because 
they  were  Ionic,  but  because  they  had  become  incommen- 
surate with  the  existing  condition  of  the  Attic  people,  and 
because  such  abolition  procured  both  for  himself  and  for 
his  political  scheme  new  as  well  as  hearty  allies.  And, 
indeed,  if  we  study  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  we  shall 
see  very  obvious  reasons  to  suggest  the  proceeding.  For 
more  than  thirty  years — an  entire  generation — ^the  old  con- 
stitution had  been  a  mere  empty  formality,  working  only 
in  subservience  to  the  reigning  dynasty,  and  stripped  of 
all  real  controlling  power.  We  may  be  very  sure,  therefore, 
that  both  the  Senate  of  Four  Hundred  and  the  popular 
assembly,  divested  of  that  free  speech  which  imparted  to 
them  not  only  all  their  value  but  all  their  charm,  had  come 
to  be  of  little  public  estimation,  and  were  probably  attended 
only  by  a  few  partisans.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
difference  between  qualified  citizens  and  men  not  so  qualified 
— between  members  of  the  four  old  tribes  and  men  not 
members — became  during  this  period  practically  effaced. 
This  in  fact  was  the  only  species  of  good  which  a  Grecian 
despotism  ever  seems  to  have  done.  It  confounded  the 
privileged  and  the  non-privileged  under  one  coercive  authority 
common  to  both,  so  that  the  distinction  between  the  two  was 
not  easy  to  revive  when  the  despotism  passed  away.  As 
soon  as  Hippias  was  expelled,  the  senate  and  the  public 
assembly  regained  their  efficiency ;  but  had  they  been  con- 
tinued on  the  old  footing,  including  none  but  members  of 
the  four  tribes,  these  tribes  would  have  been  re-invested 
with  a  privilege  which  in  reality  they  had  so  long  lost,  that 
its  Avival  would  have  seemed  an  odious  novelty,  and  the 
remaining  population  would  probably  not  have  submitted 
to  it  If  in  addition  we  consider  the  political  excitement 
of  the  moment — the  restoration  of  one  body  of  men  from 
exile,  and  the  departure  of  another  body  into  exile — 
the  outpouring  of  long-suppressed  hatred,  partly  against 
these  very  forms  by  the  corruption  of  which  the  despot  had 
reigned — we  shall  see  that  prudence  as  well  as  patriotism 
dictated  the  adoption  of  an  enlarged  scheme  of  government 
Kleisthends  had  learnt  some  wisdom  during  his  long  exile ; 
and  as  he  probably  continued  for  some  time  after  the  intro- 
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duction  of  his  new  constitution,  to  be  the  chief  adviser  of 
his  countrymen,  we  may  consider  their  extraordinary  success 
as  a  testimony  to  his  prudence  and  skill  not  less  than  to 
their  courage  and  unanimity. 

Nor  does  it  seem  unreasonable  to  give  him  credit  for 
a  more  generous  forward  movement  than  what  is  implied 
in  the  literal  account  of  Herodotus.  Instead  of  ^^ 
being  forced  against  his  will  to  purchase  popular  opposiUon 
support  by  proposing  this  new  constitution,  Klei-  dentAthc- 
sthenfis  may  have  proposed  it  before,  during  the  °^  ** 
discussions  which  immediately  followed  the  retirement  of 
Hippias :  so  that  the  rejection  of  it  formed  the  ground 
of  quarrel  (and  no  other  ground  is  mentioned)  between  him 
and  Isagoras.  The  latter  doubtless  found  sufficient  support, 
in  the  existing  senate  and  public  assembly,  to  prevent  it 
from  being  carried  without  an  actual  appeal  to  the  people. 
His  opposition  to  it,  moreover,  is  not  difficult  to  understand ; 
for  necessary  as  the  change  had  become,  it  was  not  the  less 
a  shock  to  ancient  Attic  ideas.  It  radically  altered  the  very 
idea  of  a  tribe,  which  now  became  an  aggregation  of  demes,x>f 
gentes — of  fellow-demots,  not  of  fellow-gentiles.  It  thus  broke 
up  those  associations,  religious,  social,  and  political,  between 
the  whole  and  the  parts  of  the  old  system,  which  operated 
powerfully  on  the  mind  of  every  old-fashioned  Athenian. 
The  patricians  at  Rome  who  composed  the  gentes  and  curiae 
— and  the  plebs,  who  had  no  part  in  these  corporations — 
formed  for  a  long  time  two  separate  and  opposing  fractions 
in  the  same  city,  each  with  its  own  separate  organisation. 
Only  by  slow  degrees  did  the  plebs  gain  ground,  while  the 
political  value  of  the  patrician  gens  was  long  maintained 
alongside  of  and  apart  from  the  plebian  tribe.  So  too,  in 
the  Italian  and  German  cities  of  the  middle  ages,  the  patri- 
cian families  refused  to  part  with  their  own  separate  political 
identity  when  the  guilds  grew  up  by  the  side  of  them ;  even 
though  forced  to  renounce  a  portion  of  their  power,  they 
continued  to  be  a  separate  fraternity,  and  would  not  submit 
to  be  regimented  anew,  under  an  altered  category  and  de- 
nomination, along  with  the  traders  who  had  grown  into 
wealth  and  importance.^     But   the    reform  of  Kleisthente 

'  In  illustration  of  what  is  here  stated,  I  the  constitntion  of  Ziirich,  in  Bluntschli, 
see  the  account  of  the  modifications  of    Staats-  and  Rechts-Geschichte  der  Stadt 
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efTected  this  change  all  at  once,  both  as  to  the  name  and 
as  to  the  reality.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  that  which  had 
been  the  name  of  a  gens  was  retained  as  the  name  of  a  deme, 
but  even  then  the  old  gentiles  were  ranked  indiscriminately 
among  the  remaining  demots.  The  Athenian  people,  politi- 
cally considered,  thus  became  one  homogeneous  whole  dis- 
tributed for  convenience  into  parts,  numerical,  local,  and 
politically  equal.  It  is  however  to  be  remembered,  that 
while  the  four  Ionic  tribes  were  abolished,  the  gentes  and 
phratries  which  composed  them  were  left  untouched,  con- 
tinuing to  subsist  as  family  and  religious  associations,  though 
carrying  with  them  no  political  privilege. 

The  ten  newly-created  tribes,  arranged  in  an  established 
order  of  precedence,  were  called — Erechth^is,  iEgfiis,  Pan- 
di6nis,  Leontis,  Akamantis,  OEn^is,  Kekr5pis,  Hippothoontis, 
Names  of  -^antis,  Antiochis  ;  names  borrowed  chiefly  from 
£ci?JdSu^n  *^^  respected  heroes  of  Attic  legend.  This  number 
tothedemet.  remained  unaltered  until  the  year  305  B.C.,  when  it 
was  increased  to  twelve  by  the  addition  of  two  new  tribes, 
Antigonias  and  Demetrias,  afterwards  designated  anew  by 
the  names  of  Ptolemais  and  Attalis  :  the  mere  names  of  these 
last  two,  borrowed  from  living  kings,  and  not  from  legendary 
heroes,  betray  the  change  from  freedom  to  subservience  at 
Athens.  Each  tribe  comprised  a  certain  number  of  demes — 
cantons,  parishes,  or  townships — in  Attica.  But  the  total 
number  of  these  demes  is  not  distinctly  ascertained ;  for 
though  we  know  that  in  the  time  of  Polem6  (the  third  cen- 
tury B.C.)  it  was  one  hundred  and  seventy-four,  we  cannot  be 
sure  that  it  had  always  remained  the  same ;  and  several  critics 
construe  the  words  of  Herodotus  to  imply  that  Kleisthen^s 
at  first  recognised  exactly  one  hundred  demes,  distributed  in 
equal  proportion  among  his  ten  tribea^    Such  construction  of 


Zurich,  book  iil  ch.  2.  p.  322 ;  also,  ,  xxii.  p.  260),  and  K.  F.  Hermann  (Lehr- 
Kortum,  Entstehun^s-Geschichte  der  '  buch  der  Griech.  Staatsalt  dbu  1 11) 
Freistadtischen  Bunde  im  Mittelalter,  thinks  that  this  is  what  Herodotus 
ch.  5,  p.  74-75.  meant  to  affinn,  though  he  does  not  be- 

>  Hercxlot  v.  69.     Zdxa  Hh  koI  robs    lieve  the  fact  to  have  really  stood  so. 
Z^fious  Kondvffjit  is  r^s  ^v\ds,  '      There  is  a  difficulty  in  the  construction 

Schomann  contends  that  Kleisthenes  of  these  words — S^ica  9h  nai  robs  8i$/iovf 
established  exactly  one  hundred  demes  [  itarivtiu  4s  riis  ^v\ds.  In  my  former 
to  the  ten  tribes  (De  Comitiis  Athe-  edition  I  followed  many  commentators, 
niensium,  Prsef.  p.  xv.  and  page  363,  I  in  joining  Uxa  with  ^v\ds ;  whidi, 
and  Antiquitat  Jur.   Pub.    Gnec.  ch.    though  it  brings  out  the  sense  required, 
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the  words  however  is  more  than  doubtful,  while  the  fact  itself 
is  improbable ;  partly  because  if  the  change  of  number  had 
been  so  considerable  as  the  difference  between  one  hundred 
and  one  hundred  and  seventy-four,  some  positive  evidence  of 
it  would  probably  be  found — partly  because  Kleisthenfis  would 
indeed  have  a  motive  to  render  the  amount  of  citizen  popu- 
lation nearly  equal,  but  no  motive  to  render  the  number  of 
demes  equal,  in  each  of  the  ten  tribes.  It  is  well  known  how 
great  is  the  force  of  local  habits,  and  how  unalterable  are 
parochial  or  cantonal  boundaries.  '  In  the  absence  of  proof 
to  the  contrary,  therefo^re,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  the 
number  and  circumscription  of  the  demes,  as  found  or  modi- 
fied by  Kleisthenfe,  to  have  subsisted  afterwards  with  little  ^ 
alteration,  at  least  until  the  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
tribes. 

There  is  another  point,  however,  which  is  at  once  more 
certain,  and  more  important  to  notice.     The  demes  which 
Kleisthen^s  assigned  to  each  tribe  were  in  no  case  Danes  be- 
all  adjacent  to  each  other :  and  therefore  the  tribe,  ^^^i^ 
as  a  whole,  did  not  correspond  with  any  continuous  SdjlSj^"to 
portion  of  the  territory,  nor  could  it  have  any  peculiar  «ach  other, 
local  interest,  separate  from  the  entire  community.      Such 
systematic  avoidance  of  the  factions  arising  out  of  neigh- 
bourhood will  appear  to  have  been  more  especially  necessary, 
when  we  recollect  that  the  quarrels  of  the  Parali,  the  Diakrii, 
the  Pediaki,  during  the  preceding  century,  had  all  been  gene- 
rated from  local  feud,  though  doubtless  artfully  fomented  by 
individual  ambition.     Moreover  it  was  only  by  this  same 
precaution  that  the  local  predominance  of  the  city,  and  the 
formation  of  a  city-interest  distinct  from  that  of  the  country, 
was  obviated;   which  could  hardly  have  failed  to  arise  had 
the  city  by  itself  constituted  either  one  deme  or  one  tribe. 
Kleisthenfis  distributed  the  city  (or  found  it  already  distri- 
buted) into  several  demes,  and  those  demes  among  several 
tribes;   while   Peiraeus  and   Phalfirum,  each   constituting   a 


is  embarrassing  from  the  position  of  the  Cyropaed.  vii.  5,  3.    rh  ffrpdrwfta  Kwri' 

words.    Mr.  Scott  (of  Trinity  College,  I'ex^c  SiiScica  /u^fwj — Plato,  Politicus.  p. 

Cambridge)  has  pointed  oat  what  seems  283,  D.    ZU\»nty  roiwv  o^r^y  8tio  ii4fni 

a  better  construction,  bringing  out  the  — Herodotus,  vii.   121.    rpcxs  fioipas  6 

same  sense.     He  joins  94Ka  not  with  U4p^ris  iacrdfi^yos  wdpra  rhy  vi^ow  irrpai^ 

^vKi%  but  with  Korhtfifj  upon  the  ana-  r^y— and  various  other  passages, 

logy  of  various    passages — Xenophon.  < 
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separate  deme,  were  also  assigned  to  different  tribes ;  so  that 
there  were  no  local  advantages  either  to  bestow  predominance, 
or  to  create  a  struggle  for  predominance,  of  one  tribe  over  the 
rest^  Each  deme  had  its  own  local  interests  to  watch  over ; 
but  the  tribe  was  a  mere  aggregate  of  demes  for  political, 
military,  and  religious  purposes,  with  no  separate  hopes  or 
fears  apart  from  the  whole  state.  Each  tribe  had  a  chapel, 
sacred  rites  and  festivals,  and  a  common  fund  for  such  meet- 
ings, in  honour  of  its  eponymous  hero,  administered  by 
members  of  its  own  choice ;  *  and  the  statues  of  all  the  ten 
eponymous  heroes,  fraternal  patrons  of  the  democracy,  were 
planted  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  agora  of  Athens. 
In  the  future  working  of  the  Athenian  government,  we  shall 
trace  no  symptom  of  disquieting  local  factions — a  capital 
amendment,  compared  with  the  disputes  of  the  preceding 
century,  and  traceable  in  part  to  the  absence  of  border- 
relations  between  demes  of  the  same  tribe. 

The  deme  now  became  the  primitive  constituent  element  of 
the  commonwealth,  both  as  to  persons  and  as  to  property. 
/^rnnge^  I^  ^^^  ^^  ^wn  dcmarch,  its  register  of  enrolled 
SS^tioS^lf  citizens,  its  collective  property,  its  public  meetings 
the  deme.  j^^j  rcligious  ceremouies,  its  taxes  levied  and  ad- 
ministered by  itself    The  register  of  qualified  citizens  *  was 


*  The  deme  AfelUf  belonged  to  the 
tribe  Kekropis ;  KoUyim^  to  the  tribe 
iCg^is  ;  KydatheruBon^  to  the  tribe  Pan- 
dionis ;  Kerameis^  or  Kerameiktis,  to 
the  Akamantis;  Skambdnida^  to  the 
Leontis. 

Ail  these  five  were  demes  within  the 
city  of  Athens,  and  all  belonged  to 
different  tribes. 

Peiraus  belonged  to  the  Hippothoon- 
tis  ;  PhaUrumy  to  the  iEantis  ;  XypeU, 
to  the  Kekropis;  Tiiynuztada  to  the 
Hippothoontis.  These  four  demes,  ad- 
joimng  to  each  other,  formed  a  sort 
of  quadruple  local  union,  for  festivab 
and  oUier  purposes,  among  themselves ; 
though  three  of  them  belonged  to  dif- 
ferent tribes. 

See  the  list  of  the  Attic  demes,  with 
a  careful  statement  of  their  localities  in 
so  far  as  ascertained,  in  Professor  Ross, 
Die  Demen  von  Attika,  Halle  1846. 
The  distribution  of  the  dty-demes,  and 
of  Peirseus  and  Phal^rum,  among  dif- 
ferent tribes,  appears  to  me  a  clear  proof 
of  the  intention  of  the  original  distribu- 


tors. It  shows  that  they  wished  fix>m 
the  beginning  to  make  the  demes  consti- 
tuting each  tribe  discontinuous,  and 
that  they  desired  to  prevent  both  the 
growth  of  separate  tribe  interests  and 
ascendency  of  one  tribe  over  the  rest : 
it  contradicts  the  belief  of  those  who 
suppose  that  the  tribe  was  at  first  com- 
posed of  continuous  demes,  and  that  the 
breach  of  continuity  arose  from  subse- 
quent changes. 

Of  course  there  were  many  cases  in 
which  adjoining  demes  belonged  to  the 
same  tribe ;  but  not  one  of  ^e  ten  tribes 
was  made  up  altogether  of  adjoining 
demes. 

*  See  Boeckh,  Corp.  Inscriptt  No. 
85,  128,  213,  &C. 

•  We  may  remark  that  this  register 
was  called  by  a  special  name,  the  Lexi- 
archie  regbter;  while  the  primitive 
register  of  phrators  and  gentiles  always 
retained,  even  in  the  time  of  the  orators, 
its  original  name  of  the  common  register, 
— Harpokratlon,  v.  Y^oivhv  ypatifutruoif 
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kept  by  the  demarch,  and  the  inscription  of  new  citizens  took 
place  at  the  assembly  of  the  demots,  whose  legitimate  sons 
were  enrolled  on  attaining  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  their 
adopted  sons  at  any  time  when  presented  and  sworn  to  by 
the  adopting  citizen.  The  citizenship  could  only  be  granted 
by  a  public  vote  of  the  people,  but  wealthy  non-freemen  were 
enabled  sometimes  to  evade  this  law  and  purchase  admission 
upon  the  register  of  some  poor  deme,  probably  by  means  of  a 
fictitious  adoption.  At  the  meetings  of  the  demots,  the  register 
was  called  over,  and  it  sometimes  happened  that  some  names 
were  expunged,  in  which  case  the  party  thus  disfranchised 
had  an  appeal  to  the  popular  judicature.^  So  great  was  the 
local  administrative  power,  however,  of  these  demes,  that  they 
are  described  as  the  substitute,^  under  the  Kleisthenean  system, 
for  the  Naukraries  under  the  Solonian  and  ante-Solonian.  The 
Trittyes  and  Naukraries,  though  nominally  preserved,  and  the 
latter  augmented  in  number  from  forty-eight  to  fifty,  appear 
henceforward  as  of  little  public  importance. 

Kleisthenfis  preserved,  but  at  the  same  time  modified  and 
expanded,  all  the  main  features  of  Solon's  political 
constitution ;    the  public   assembly  or  Ekklesia —  constitution 
the  pre-considering  senate  composed  of  members  SJSISodifi. 
from  all  the  tribes — ^and  the  habit  of  annual  election,  **   "^ 
as  well  as  annual  responsibility  of  magistrates,  by  and  to  the 
Ekklesia.    The  full  value  must  now  have  been  felt  of  possess- 
ing such  pre-existing  institutions  to  build  .upon,  at  a  moment 
of  perplexity  and  dissensioa    But  the  Kleisthenean  Ekklesia 
acquired  new  strength,  and  almost  a  new  character,  from  the 
great  increase  of  the  number  of  citizens  qualified  to  attend  it ; 
while  the  annually-changed  senate,  instead  of  being  composed 
of  four  hundred  members  taken  in  equal  proportion  from 
each  of  the  old  four  tribes,  was  enlarged  to  five  hundred, 
taken  equally  from  each  of  the  new  ten  tribes.     It  now  comes 
before  us,  under  the  name  of  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  as  an 
active  and  indispensable  body  throughout  the  whole  Athenian 


'  See  Schomann,  Antia.  Jur.  P.  Grace 
ch.  xxiv.  The  oration  of  Demosthen^ 
against  £abulid§s  is  instructive  about 
these  proceedings  of  the  assembled  de- 
mots:  compare  Harpokration,  v.  Am- 


torum,  ch.  xii.  p.  78,  &c 

*  Aristot.  Fragment  de  Republ.,  ed. 
Neumann — *A0Jiy.  iroAir.  Fr.  40,  p.  88 : 
Schol.  ad  Aristophan.  Ran.  37 ;  Har- 
pokration, V.   LiiiMoxos  —  Navicpaf>urc( ; 


44^«r<Sy  and  Meier,  be  Bonis  Damna-  I  Photius,  v.  HwKpnpia, 
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democracy  :  moreover  the  practice  now  seems  to  have  begun 
(though  the  period  of  commencement  cannot  be  decisively 
proved)  of  determining  the  names  of  the  senators  by  lot 
Both  the  senate  thus  constituted,  and  the  public  assembly, 
were  far  more  popular  and  vigorous  than  they  had  been 
under  the  origfinal  arrangement  of  Solon. 
The  new  constitution  of  the  tribes,  as  it  led  to  a  change 
in  the  annual  senate,  so  it  transformed  no  less 
miutaryar.  dircctly  the  military  arrangements  of  the  state,  both 
I^tL  state,  as  to  soldiers  and  as  to  officers.  The  citizens  called 
»tr^t«gior  upon  to  scrvc  in  arms  were  now  marshalled  accord- 
'*"  ing  to  tribes— each  tribe  having  its  own  taxiarchs  as 

officers  for  the  hoplites,  and  its  own  phylarch  at  the  head  of 
the  horsemen.  Moreover  there  were  now  created,  for  the  first 
time,  ten  strat6gi  or  generals,  one  from  each  tribe ;  and  two 
hipparchs,  for  the  supreme  command  of  the  horsemen.  Under 
the  prior  Athenian  constitution  it  appears  that  the  command 
of  the  military  force  had  been  vested  in  the  third  archon  or 
polemarch,  no  stratfigi  then  existing.  Even  after  the  stratfigi 
had  been  created,  under  the  Kleisthenean*  constitution,  the 
polemarch  still  retained  a  joint  right  of  command  along  with 
them — ^as  we  are  told  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  where  Kal- 
limachus  the  polemarch  not  only  enjoyed  an  equal  vote  in 
the  council  of  war  along  with  the  ten  stratfig^,  but  even  occu- 
pied the  post  of  honour  on  the  right  wing.^  The  ten  generals, 
annually  changed,  are  thus  (like  the  ten  tribes)  a  fruit  of  the 
Kleisthenean  constitution,  which  was  at  the  same  time  power* 
fully  strengthened  and  protected  by  this  remodelling  of  the 
military  force.  The  functions  of  the  generals  became  more 
extensive  as  the  democracy  advanced,  so  that  they  seem  to 
have  acquired  gradually  not  merely  the  direction  of  military 
and  naval  affairs,  but  also  that  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
city  generally — ^while  the  nine  archons,  including  the  pole- 
march,  were  by  degrees  lowered  down  from  that  full  executive 
and  judicial  competence  which  they  had  once  enjoyed,  to  the 
simple  ministry  of  police  and  preparatory  justice.  Encroached 
upon  by  the  stratfigi  on  one  side,  they  were  also  restricted  in 
efficiency,  on  the  other  side,  by  the  rise  of  the  popular  dikas- 
teries  or  numerous  jury-courts.     We  may  be  sure  that  these 

'  Herodot  vi.  109-111. 
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populat(di^gStfiCi^had  not  been  permitted  to  meet  or  to  act 
under  the  despotism  of  the  Peisistratids,  and  that  the  judicial 
business  of  the  city  must  then  have  been  conducted  partly  by 
the  senate  of  Areopagfus,  partly  by  the  archons  ;  perhaps  with 
a  nominal  responsibility  of  the  latter,  at  the  end  of  their  year 
of  office,  to  an  acquiescent  Ekklesia.  And  if  we  even  assume 
it  to  be  true,  as  some  writers  contend,  that  the  habit  of  direct 
popular  judicature  (over  and  above  this  annual  trial  of  respon- 
sibility) had  been  partially  introduced  by  Solon,  it  must  have 
been  discontinued  during  the  long  coercion  exercised  by  the 
supervening  dynasty.  But  the  outburst  of  popular  spirit, 
which  lent  force  to  Kleisthen^s,  doubtless  carried  _ 

«  t      •  m»  •  •  •        «  The  judicial 

the  people  mto  direct  action  as  jurors  m  the  aggre-  awembiyof 
gate  Heliaea,  not  less  than  as  voters  in  the  Ekklesia  Heiiaoa- 
— and  the  change  was  thus  begun  which  contributed  Svidcd  tSto^ 
to  degrade  the  archons  from  their  primitive  character  g^^ 
as  judges,  into  the  lower  function  of  preliminary  asslibiy^or 
examiners  and  presidents  of  a  jury.  Such  convo^ 
cation  of  numerous  juries,  beginning  first  with  the  aggregate 
body  of  sworn  citizens  above  thirty  years  of  age,  and  sub- 
sequently dividing  them  into  separate  bodies  or  pannels  for 
trying  particular  causes,  became  gradually  more  frequent  and 
more  systematised  ;  until  at  length,  in  the  time  of  Periklfis,  it 
was  made  to  carry  a  small  pay,  and  stood  out  as  one  of  the 
most  prominent  features  of  Athenian  life.  We  cannot  par- 
ticularise the  different  steps  whereby  such  final  development 
was  attained,  and  whereby  the  judicial  competence  of  the 
archon  was  cut  down  to  the  mere  power  of  inflicting  a  small 
fine.  But  the  first  steps  of  it  are  found  in  the  revolution  of 
Kleisthenfis,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  consummated  after 
the  battle  of  Plataea.  Of  the  function  exercised  by  the  nine 
archons,  as  well  as  by  many  other  magistrates  and  official 
persons  at  Athens,  in  convoking  a  dikastery  or  jury-court, 
bringing  on  causes  for  trial,  and  presiding  over  the  trial — ^a 
function  constituting  one  of  the  marks  of  superior  magistracy, 
and  called  the  H^jemogy  or  presidency  of  a  dikastery — I 
shall  speak  more  at  length  hereafter.  At  present  I  wish 
merely  to  bring  to  view  the  increased  and  increasing  sphere 
of  action  on  which  the  people  entered  at  the  memorable 
turn  of  affairs  now  before  us. 

The  financial  affairs  of  the  city  underwent  at  this  epoch  as 

2  A  2 
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complete  a  change  as  the  military.  The  appointment  of 
magistrates  and  officers  by  tens,  one  from  each  trib^ 
arrange-  seems  to  havc  become  the  ordinary  practice.  A 
board  of  ten,  called  Agodektae,  were  invested  with 
the  supreme  management  of  the  exchequer,  dealing  with  the 
contractors  as  to  those  portions  of  the  revenue  which  were 
farmed,  receiving  all  the  taxes  from  the  collectors,  and  dis- 
bursing them  under  competent  authority.  Of  this  board  the 
first  nomination  is  expressly  ascribed  to  Kleisthenfis,^  as  a 
substitute  for  certain  persons  called  Kdlakretas,  who  had  per* 
formed  the  same  function  before  and  who  were  now  retained 
only  for  subordinate  services.  The  duties  of  the  Apodektae 
were  afterwards  limited  to  receiving  the  public  income,  and 
paying  it  over  to  the  ten  treasurers  of  the  goddess  Athfinfi,  by 
whom  it  was  kept  in  the  inner  chamber  of  the  Parthenon,  and 
disbursed  as  needed  ;  but  this  more  complicated  arrangement 
cannot  be  referred  to  Kleisthenfis.     From  his  time 

Senate  of 

Five  Hun-  forward  too,  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred  steps  far 
beyond  its  original  duty  of  preparing  matters  for  the 
discussion  of  the  Ekklesia.  It  embraces,  besides,  a  large  circle 
of  administrative  and  general  superintendence,  which  hardly 
admits  of  any  definition.  Its  sittings  become  constant, 
the  exception  of  special  holidays.  The  year  is  distributed 
into  ten  portions  called  Prytanies — ^the  fifty  senators  of  each 
tribe  taking  by  turns  the  duty  of  constant  attendance  during 
one  prytany,  and  receiving  during  that  time  the  title  of  The 
Prytanes :  the  order  of  precedence  among  the  tribes  in  these 
duties  was  annually  determined  by  lot.  In  the  ordinary  Attic 
year  of  twelve  lunar  months,  or  354  days,  six  of  the  prytanies 
contained  thirty-five  days,  four  of  them  contained  thirty-six : 
in  the  intercalated  years  of  thirteen  months,  the  number  of 
days  was  thirty-eight  and  thirty-nine  respectively.  Moreover 
a  farther  subdivision  of  the  prytany  into  five  periods  of  seven 
days  each,  and  of  the  fifty  tribe-senators  into  five  bodies  of 
ten  each,  was  recognised.  Each  body  of  ten  presided  in  the 
senate  for  one  period  of  seven  days,  drawing  lots  every  day 
among  their  number  for  a  new  chairman  called  Epistajfis,  to 
whom  during  his  day  of  office  were  confided  the  keys  of  the 
acropolis  and  the  treasury,  together  with  the  city  seal    The 

'  Harpokration,  v.  *KwMicTtu. 
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remaining  senators,  not  belonging  to  the  prytanising  tribe, 
might  of  course  attend  if  they  chose.  But  the  attendance  of 
nine  among  them,  one  from  each  of  the  remaining  nine  tribes, 
was  imperatively  necessary  to  constitute  a  valid  meeting,  and 
to  ensure  a  constant  representation  of  the  collective  people. 

During  those  later  times  known  to  us  through  the  great 
orators,  the  Ekklesia,  or  formal  assembly  of  the  citi- 

^      ^r  .  «      «        f      .  t     Ekklcria,  or 

zeiis,  was  convoked  four  times  r^ularly  dunng  each  political  as- 
prytany,  or  oftener  if  necessity  required — usually  by  **"  ^' 
the  senate,  though  the  stratfigi  had  also  the  power  of  convoking 
it  by  their  own  authority.  It  was  presided  over  by  the  pry- 
tanes,  and  questions  were  put  to  the  vote  by  their  Epistat^s 
or  chairman.  But  the  nine  representatives  of  the  non-pry- 
tanising  tribes  were  always  present  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
seem  indeed  in  the  days  of  the  orators  to  have  acquired  to 
themselves  the  direction  of  it,  together  with  the  right  of 
putting  questions  for  the  vote  ^ — setting  aside  wholly  or  par- 
tially the  fifty  prytanes.  When  we  carry  our  attention  back, 
however,  to  the  state  of  the  Ekklesia,  as  first  organised  by 
Kleisthen^s  (I  have  already  remarked  that  expositors  of  the 
Athenian  constitution  are  too  apt  to  neglect  the  distinction 
of  times,  and  to  suppose  that  what  was  the  practice  between 
400-330  B.C.  had  been  always  the  practice),  it  will  appear 
probable  that  he  provided  one  regular  meeting  in  each  pry- 
tany, and  no  more ;  giving  to  the  senate  and  the  stratfigi 
power  of  convening  special  meetings  if  needful,  but  establishing 
one  Ekklesia  during  each  prytany,  or  ten  in  the  year,  as  a 
regular  necessity  of  state.  How  often  the  ancient  Ekklesia 
had  been  convoked  during  the  interval  between  Solon  and 
Peisistratus,  we  cannot  exactly  say — probably  but  seldom 
during  the  year.  Under  the  Peisistratids,  its  convocation  had 
dwindled  down  into  an  inoperative  formality.  Hence  the 
re-establishment  of  it  by  Kleisthends,  not  merely  with  plenary 
determining  powers,  but  also  under  full  notice  and  preparation 
of  matters  beforehand,  together  with  the  best  securities  for 
orderly  procedure,  was  in  itself  a  revolution  impressive  to  the 
mind  of  every  Athenian  citizen.  To  render  the  Ekklesia 
efficient,  it  was  indispensable  that  its  meetings  should  be  both 


*  See  the  valuable  treatise  of  Schomann,  De  Comitiis,^ArxiOT  /  also  his  Antiq. 
Jur.  PubL  Gr.  ch.  xxxi. ;  Harpokration,  v.  Kvpla  *LKKXri<rCa ;  Pollux,  viiL  95. 
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frequent  and  free.  Men  were  thus  trained  to  the  duty  both  of 
speakers  and  hearers,  and  each  man,  while  he  felt  that  he 
exercised  his  share  of  influence  on  the  decision,  identified  his 
own  safety  and  happiness  with  the  vote  of  the  majority,  and 
became  familiarised  with  the  notion  of  a  sovereign  authority 
which  he  neither  could  nor  ought  to  resist  This  was  an  idea 
new  to  the  Athenian  bosom.  With  it  came  the  feelings  sane- 
'  tifying  free  speech  and  equal  law — words  which  no  Athenian 

citizen  ever  afterwards  heard  unmoved :  tc^ether  with  that 

3entiment  of  the  entire  commonwealth  as  one  indivisible,  which 

always  overruled,  though  it  did  not  supplant,  the  local  and 

^    cantonal  specialties.     It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 

Kleisdien&i  ^ 

the  real  au-    thcse  patriotic  and  ennobhng  impulses  were  a  new 
Athenian  de-  product  in  thc  Athenian  mind,  to  which  nothing 

Wirt  ^\^*^*o  ^^^y  _^__  

analogous  occurs  even  in  the  time  of  Solon.  They 
were  kindled  in  part  doubtless  by  the  strong  reaction  against 
the  Peisistratids,  but  still  more  by  the  fact  that  the  opposing 
leader,  Kleisthenfis,  turned  that  transitory  feeling  to  tJie  best 
possible  account,  and  gave  to  it  a  vigorous  perpetuity,  as  well 
as  a  well-defined  positive  object,  by  the  popular  elements  con- 
spicuous in  his  constitution.  His  name  makes  less  figure  in 
history  than  we  should  expect,  because  he  passed  for  the  mere 
renovator  of  Solon's  scheme  of  government  after  it  had  been 
overthrown  by  Peisistratus.  Probably  he  himself  professed 
this  object,  since  it  would  facilitate  the  success  of  his  proposi- 
tions :  and  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  letter  of  the  case,  the 
fact  is  in  a  great  measure  true,  since  the  annual  senate  and 
the  Ekklesia  are  both  Solonian — but  both  of  them  under  his 
reform  were  clothed  in  totally  new  circumstances,  and  swelled 
into  gigantic  proportions.  How  vigorous  was  the  burst  of 
Athenian  enthusiasm,  altering  instantaneously  the  position 
of  Athens  among  the  power  of  Greece,  we  shall  bear  presently 
from  the  lips  of  Herodotus,  and  shall  find  still  more  unequi- 
vocally marked  in  the  facts  of  his  history. 

But  it  was  not  only  the  people  formally  installed  in  their 
Ekklesia,  who  received  from  Kleisthente  the  real 

Judicial  at' 

tributes  of     attributes  of  sovereignty — it  was  by  him  alas-  that 
their  gradual  the  people  were^first  called  into  direct  action  as 

enlarffementt     ...  ,  —  - 

dikasts  or  jurors.     I  have  already  remarked  that  this 
-^  ■  *"  custom  may  be  said,  in  a  certain  limited  sense,  to  have  b^un 

in  the  time  of  Solon,  since  that  lawgiver  invested  the  popular 
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assembly  with  the  power  of  pronouncing  the  judgement  of 
accountability  upon  the  archons  after  their  year  of  office. 
Here  again  the  building,  afterwards  so  spacious  and  stately, 
was  erected  on  a  Solonian  foundation,  though  it  was  hot  itself 
Solonian.  That  the  popular  dikasteries,  in  the  elaborate  form 
in  which  they  existed  from  Periklfis  downward,  were  intro- 
duced all  at  once  by  Kleisthen^s,  it  is  impossible  to  believe. 
Yet  the  steps  by  which  they  were  gradually  wrought  out  are 
not  distinctly  discoverable.  It  would  rather  seem,  that  at  first 
only  the  aggregate  body  of  citizens  above  thirty  years  of  age 
exercised  judicial  functions,  being  specially  convoked  and 
sworn  to  try  persons  accused  of  public  crimes,  and  when  so  , 
employed  bearing  the  name  of  the  Heliaea,  or  Heliasts ;  private 
offences  and  disputes  between  man  and  man  being  still  deter- 
mined by  individual  magistrates  in  the  city,  and  a  considerable 
judicial  power  still  residing  in  the  Senate  of  Areopagus. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  was  the  state  of  things 
established  by  Kleisthenfis,  which  afterwards  came  to  be 
altered  by  the  greater  extent  of  judicial  duty  gradually  ac- 
cruing to  the  Heliasts,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  subdivide 
the  collective  Heliaea. 

According  to  the  subdivision,  as  practised  in  the  times  best 
known,  6000  citizens  above  thirty  years  of  age  were  annually 
selected  by  lot  out  of  the  whole  number,  600  from  each  of  the 
ten  tribes :  5000  of  these  citizens  were  arranged  in  ten  pannels 
or  decuries  of  500  each,  the  remaining  1000  being  reserved  to 
fill  up  vacancies  in  case  of  death  or  absence  among  the  former. 
The  whole  6000  took  a  prescribed  oath,  couched  in  very 
striking  words ;  after  which  every  man  received  a  ticket  in- 
scribed with  his  own  name  as  well  as  with  a  letter  designating 
his  decury.  When  there  were  causes  or  crimes  ripe  for  trial, 
the  Thesmothets  or  six  inferior  archons  determined  by  lot, 
first,  which  decuries  should  sit,  according  to  the  number 
wanted — next,  in  which  court,  or  under  the  presidency  of 
what  magistrate,  the  decury  B  or  E  should  sit,  so  that  it  could 
not  be  known  beforehand  in  what  cause  each  would  be  judge. 
In  the  number  of  persons  who  actually  attended  and  sat, 
however,  there  seems  to  have  been  much  variety,  and  some- 
times two  decuries  sat  together/    The    arrangement   here 

*  See  in  particular  on  this  subject  the  I  Judicum  (Greifswald,  1820),  and  the 
treatise  of   Schomann,    De  Sortitione  |  work  of  the  same  author,  Antiq.  Jur. 
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described,  we  must  recollect,  is  given  to  us  as  belongii^  to 
those  times  when  the  dikasts  received  a  r^^lar  pay,  after 
every  day's  sitting ;  and  it  can  hardly  have  long  continued 
without  that  condition,  which  was  not  realised  before  the  time 
of  Periklfis.  Each  of  these  decuries  sittmg  in  judicature  was 
called  the  HeluBa — a  name  which  belongs  properly  to  the 
collective  assembly  of  the  people:  this  collective  assembly 
having  been  itself  the  origrinal  judicature.  I  conceive  that  the 
practice  of  distributing  this  collective  assembly  or  Heliaea 
into  sections  of  jurors  for  judicial  duty,  may  have  b^un  under 
one  form  or  another  soon  after  the  reform  of  Kleisthenfis,  since 
^  the  direct  interference  of  the  people  in  public  affairs  tended 
more  and  more  to  increase.  But  it  could  only  have  been 
matured  by  degrees  into  that  constant  and  systematic  service 
which  the  pay  of  Perikl£s  called  forth  at  last  in  completeness. 
Under  the  last-mentioned  system  the  judicial  competence  of 
the  archons  was  annulled,  and  the  third  archon  or  polemarch 
withdrawn  from  all  military  functions.  But  this  had  not  been 
yet  done  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  where  Kalli- 
machus  the  polemarch  not  only  commanded  along  with  the 
stratfigi,  but  enjoyed  a  sort  of  pre-eminence  over  them :  nor 
had  it  been  done  during  the  year  after  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
in  which  Aristeidfis  was  archon — for  the  magisterial  decisions 
of  Aristeid£s  formed  one  of  the  principal  foundations  of  his 
honourable  surname,  the  Just^ 

With  this  question  as  to  the  comparative  extent  of  judicial 
power  vested  by  Kleisthenfis  in  the  popular  dikastery  and  the 
archons,  are  iii  reality  connected  two  others  in  Athenian  con- 
stitutional law ;  relating  first,  to  the  admissibility  of  all  citizens 


PubL  Graec.  ch.  49-55,  p.  264  seqq, ;  also 
Heffter,  Die  Athenaische  Gerichtsyer- 
fassung,  part  ii.  ch.  2.  p.  51  seqq, ;  Meier 
und  Schomann,  Der  Atdsche  Prozess, 
p.  127-135. 

The  views  of  Schomann  respecting 
the  sortition  of  the  Athenian  jurors  have 
been  bitterly  attacked,  but  in  noway 
refuted,  by  F.  V.  Fritzsche  (De  Sor- 
titione  Judicum  apud  Athenienses  Com- 
mentatio,  Leipsic,  1835). 

Two  or  three  of  these  dikastic  tickets, 
marking  the  name  and  the  deme  of  the 
citizen,  and  the  letter  of  the  decury  to 
which  during  that  particular  year  he 
belonged,  have  been  recently  dug  up 


near  Athens : — 

A.  Aut^Mpov  E.  Atu>£8« 

(Boeckh,  Corp.  Inscrip.  No.  907,  9o8.) 

Fritzsche  (p.  73)  considers  these  to  be 
tickets  of  senators,  not  of  dikasts ;  con- 
trary to  all  probability. 

For  the  Heliastic  oath,  and  its  re- 
markable particulars,  see  Demosthen. 
cont.  Timokrat.  p.  746.  See  also  Aris- 
tophanes, Plutus,  277  (with  the  valu- 
able Scholia,  though  from  different 
hands  and  not  all  of  equal  correctness) 
and  972  ;  Ekklesiazusae,  678  sef, 

'  Plutarch,  Anst  7 ;  Herodot  vi. 
109-111. 
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for  the  post  of  archon — next,  to  the  choosmg  of  archons  by 
lot     It  is  well  known  that  in  the  time  of  Periklfis,  ^^      ^ 
the  archons,  and    various  other  individual  function-  fa*  AAenian 
aries,  had  come  to  be  chosen  by  lot — moreover  all  tionai  law, 
citizens  were  l^jally  admissible,  and  might  gfive  in  ^f^^— 
their  names  to  be  drawn  for  by  lot,  subject  to  what  adrnmibnity 
was  called  the  Dokimasy,  or  legal  examination  into  chokcbyiot 
their  status  of  citizen  and  into  various  moral  and  functions  of 
religfious  qualifications,  before  they  took  office ;  while  tntes^Mca 
at  the  same  time  the  function  of  the  archon  had  become 
nothing  higher  than  preliminary  examination  of  parties  and 
witnesses  for  the  dikastery,  and  presidence  over  it  when  after- 
wards assembled,  together  with  the  power  of  imposing  by 
authority  a  fine  of  small  amount  upon  inferior  offenders.    Now 
all  these  three  political  arrangements  hang  essentially  together. 
The  great  value  of  the  lot,  according  to  Grecian  democratical 
ideas,  was  that  it  equalised  the  chance  of  office  between  rich 
and  poor :  but  so  long  as  the  poor  citizens  were  legally  inad- 
missible, choice  by  lot  could  have  no  recommendation  either 
to  the  rich  or  to  the  poor.     In  fact,  it  would  be  less  demo- 
cratical than  election  by  the  general  mass  of  citizens,  because 
the  poor  citizen  would  under  the  latter  system  enjoy  an 
important  right  of  interference  by  means  of  his  suffrage,  though 
he  could  not  be  elected  himself.^    Again,  choice  by  lot  could 


'  Aristotle  puts  these  two  together ; 
election  of  magistrates  by  the  mass  of 
the  citizens,  but  only  out  of  persons 
possessing  a  high  pecuniary  qiialifica- 
tion :  this  he  ruiks  as  the  least  demo- 
cratical democracy,  if  one  may  use  the 
phrase  (Politic  iii.  6-ii),  or  a  mean  be- 
tween democracy  aad  oligarchy — an 
ipiffroKparia  or  woKtrtta  in  nis  sense  of 
the  word  (iv.  7,  j).  He  puts  the  em- 
ployment of  the  lot  as  a  symptom  of 
aecisive  and  extreme  democracy,  such 
as  would  never  tolerate  a  pecuniary 
qualification  of  eligibility. 

So  again  Plato  (Leeg,  iii.  p.  692), 
after  remarking  that  the  legislator  of 
Sparta  first  provided  the  senate,  next 
the  ephors,  as  a  bridle  upon  the  kings, 
says  of  the  ephors  that  they  were  **  some- 
thing nearly  approaching  to  an  autho- 
rity emanating  from  me  lot" — otop 
ifa^iop  iwifioKw  a^rg  i^p  r&p  i^pctw 


fUpon  which  passage  there  are  some 
00a  remarks  in  Schdmann*s  edition  of 
lutarch's  Lives  of  Agis  and  Kleomen6s 
(Comment  ad  Ag.  &  8,  p.  1 19).  It  is 
to  be  recollected  that  the  actual  mode 
in  which  the  Spartan  ephors  were 
chosen,  as  I  have  stated  in  a  previous 
volume,  cannot  be  clearly  made  out, 
and  has  been  much  debated  by  cri- 
tics : — 

**  Mihi  hsec  verba,  quum  illud  quidem 
manifestum  fadant,  quod  etiam  aliunde 
constat,  sorte  captos  ephoros  non  esse, 
tum  hoc  alterum  quod  Hermannus  sta- 
tuit,  creationem  sortitioni  non  absimilem 
fuisse,  nequaquam  demonstrare  viden- 
tur.  Nimirum  nihil  aliud  nisi  prope 
accedere  ephororum  map;istTatus  ad  eos 
didtur,  qui  sortito  capiantur.  Sortitis 
autem  magistratibus  noc  maxime  pro- 
prium  est^  utpromiscue — non  ex  genere, 
censu,  dignitatt — a  qtwUbft  capi  possint : 
quamobrem  quum  ephori  quoque  fere 
promiscue  fierent  ex  omni  multitudine 
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never  under  any  circumstances  be  applied  to  those  posts  where 
special  competence,  and  a  certain  measure  of  attributes  pos- 
sessed only  by  a  few,  were  indispensable — nor  was  it  ever 
applied  throughout  the  whole  history  of  democratical  Athens, 
to  the  stratfigi  or  generals,  who  were  always  elected  by  show 
of  hands  of  the  assembled  citizens.  Accordingly,  we  may 
regard  it  as  certain,  that  at  the  time  when  the  archons  first 
came  to  be  chosen  by  lot,  the  superior  and  responsible  duties 
once  attached  to  that  office  had  been,  or  were  in  course  of 
being,  detached  from  it,  and  transferred  either  to  the  popular 
dikasts  or  to  the  ten  elected  strat6gi :  so  that  there  remained 
to  these  archons  only  a  routine  of  police  and  administration, 
important  indeed  to  the  state,  yet  such  as  could  be  executed 
by  any  citizen  of  average  probity,  diligence,  and  capacity — ^at 
least  there  was  no  obvious  absurdity  in  thinking  so  :  while  the 
Dokimasy  excluded  from  the  office  men  of  notoriously  dis- 
creditable life,  even  after  they  might  have  drawn  the  successful 
lot  Periklfis,^  though  chosen  strat^gus  year  after  year  succes- 
sively, was  never  archon ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  men 
of  first-rate  talents  and  ambition  often  gave  in  their  names  for 
the  office.  To  those  of  smaller  aspirations  *  it  was  doubtless 
a  source  of  importance,  but  it  imposed  troublesome  labour, 
gave  no  pay,  and  entailed  a  certain  d^jree  of  peril  upon  any 
archon  who  might  have  given  offence  to  powerful  men,  when 
he  came  to  pass  through  the  trial  of  accountability  which 
followed  immediately  upon  his  year  of  office.  There  was  little 
to  make  the  office  acceptable,  either  to  very  poor  men,  or  to 
very  rich  and  ambitious  men;  and  between  the  middling 
persons  who  gave  in  their  names,  any  one  might  be  taken 
without  great  practical  mischief,  always  assuming  the  two 
guarantees  of  the  Dokimasy  before,  and  accountability  after 
office.    This  was  the  conclusion — in  my  opinion  a  mistaken 


dvium,  poterat  hand  dubie  magistratus 
eorum  ^y/^f  r^s  KXitptnris  9wdfA§cfs 
esse  did,  etiamsi  alptrol  essent — h.  e. 
sufTragiis  creati.  Et  video  Ladunannum 
quoque  p.  165,  not  I,  de  Platonis  loco 
similiter  judicare.'* 

The  employment  of  the  lot,  as  Scho- 
mann  remarks,  implies  universal  admis- 
sibility of  all  dtizens  to  office  :  though 
the  converse  does  not  hold  good — the 
latter  does  not  of  necessity  imply  the 


former.  Now  as  we  know  that  universal 
admissibility  did  not  become  the  law  of 
Athens  untU  after  the  battle  of  Platsa, 
so  we  may  condude  that  the  employ- 
ment of  the  lot  had  no  place  before  that 
epoch — I.  e,  had  no  place  under  the 
constitution  of  Kleisthen^ 

»  Plutarch,  Perikias,  c  9-16. 

'  See  a  passage  about  such  characters 
in  Pkto,  Republic,  v.  p.  475,  6. 
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conclusion,  and  such  as  would  find  no  favour  at  present — ^to 
which  the  democrats  of  Athens  were  conducted  by  their 
strenuous  desire  to  equalise  the  chances  of  office  for  rich  and 
poor.  But  their  sentiment  seems  to  have  been  satisfied  by  a 
partial  enforcement  of  the  lot  to  the  choice  of  some  offices — 
especially  the  archons,  as  the  primitive  chief  magistrates  of 
the  state^ — ^without  applying  it  to  all  or  to  the  most  respon- 
sible and  difficult  Hardly  would  they  have  applied  it  to  the 
archons,  if  it  had  been  indispensably  necessary  that  these 
magistrates  should  retain  their  original  very  serious  duty  of 
judging  disputes  and  condemning  offenders. 

I  think  therefore  that  these  three  points — i.  The  opening 
of  the  post  of  archon  to  all  citizens  indiscriminately ;  2.  The 
choice  of  archons  by  lot ;  3.  The  diminished  range  of  the 
archon's  duties  and  responsibilities,  through  the  extension  of 
those  belonging  to  the  popular  courts  of  justice  on  the  one 
hand  and  to  the  statfigfi  on  the  other — are  all  connected 
together,  and  must  have  been  simultaneous,  or  nearly  simul- 
taneous, in  the  time  of  introduction :  the  enactment  of  uni- 
versal admissibility  to  office  certainly  not  coming  after  the 
other  two,  and  probably  coming  a  little  before  them. 

Now  in  regaiTd  to  the  eligibility  of  all  Athenians  indis- 
criminately to  the  office  of  archon,  we  find  a  clear  ,^ . 

•  ••  .  i*t*  Universal 

and  positive  testimony  as  to  the  time  when  it  was  admissibility 
first  introduced.     Plutarch  tells  us  ^  that  the  oligar-  the  archon- 
chical,*  but  high-principled,  Aristeidfis  was  himself  inttpdJSxi 
the  proposer  of  this  constitutional  change,  shortly  SsbattiTof 
after  the  battle  of  Plataea,  with  the  consequent  expul- 
sion of  the  Persians  from  Greece,  and  the  return  of  the  refugee 
Athenians  to  their  ruined  city.    Seldom  has  it  happened  in 
the  history  of  mankind  that  rich  and  poor  have  been  so 
completely  equalised  as  among  the  population  of  Athens  in 
that  memorable  expatriation  and  heroic  struggle ;  nor  are  we 
at  all  surprised  to  hear  that  the  mass  of  the  citizens,  coming 
back  with  freshly-kindled  patriotism  as  well  as  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  their  country  had  only  been  recovered  by  the 
equal  efforts  of  all,  would  no  longer  submit  to  be  legally 


'  Plutarch,  Arist  22. 

'  So  at  least  the  supporters  of  the  constitution  of  Kleisthen^  were  called  by  the 
contemporaries  of  Perikl^s. 
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disqualified  from  any  office  of  state.  It  was  on  this  cKcasion 
that  the  constitution  was  first  made  really  ** common"  to  all, 
and  that  the  archons,  strat^gi,  and  all  functionaries,  first  began 
to  be  chosen  from  all  Athenians  without  any  difference  of 
legal  eligibility.^  No  mention  is  made  of  the  lot,  in  this 
important  statement  of  Plutarch,  which  appears  to  me  every- 
way worthy  of  credit,  and  which  teaches  us  that  down  to  the 
invasion  of  Xerx6s,  not  only  had  the  exclusive  principle  of  the 
Solonian  law  of  qualification  continued  in  force  (whereby  the 
first  three  classes  on  the  census  were  alone  admitted  to  all 
individual  offices,  and  the  fourth  or  Thfitic  class  excluded), 
but  also  the  archons  had  hitherto  been  elected  by  the  citizens 
— not  taken  by  lot  Now  for  financial  purposes,  the  quadruple 
census  of  Solon  was  retained  long  after  this  period,  even 
beyond  the  Peloponnesian  war  and  the  oligarchy  of  Thirty ; 
Constitution  ^ut  we  thus  leam  that  Kleisthen^s  in  his  constitution 
SfiiVetotaS  retained  it  for  political  purposes  also,  in  part  at  least. 
&w^«du^  He  recognised  the  exclusion  of  the  great  mass  of 
kidiiSiSi  ^^^  citizens  from  all  individual  offices — ^such  as  the 
office.  archon,  the  stratdgus,  &c.     In  his  time,  probably,  no 

complaints  were  raised  on  the  subject.  For  his  constitution 
give  to  the  collective  bodies — senate,  ekklesia,  and  heliaea  or 
dikastery — a  degree  of  power  and  importance  such  as  they 
had  never  before  known  or  imagined.  And  we  may  well 
suppose  that  the  Athenian  people  of  that  day  had  no  objection 
even  to  the  proclaimed  system  and  theory  of  being  exclusively 
governed  by  men  of  wealth  and  station  as  individual  ma- 
gistrates— especially  since  many  of  the  newly-enfranchised 
citizens  had  been  before  metics  and  slaves.  Indeed  it  is  to  be 
added,  that  even  under  the  full  democracy  of  later  Athens, 
though  the  people  had  then  become  passionately  attached  to 
the  theory  of  equal  admissibility  of  all  citizens  to  office,  yet  in 
practice,  poor  men  seldom  obtained  offices  which  were  elected 
by  the  general  vote,  as  will  appear  more  fully  in  the  course  of 
this  history.^ 


'  Plutarch,    Arist.    uf   sup.    ypd^ti 

robs  ipxoyras  i^  *AOfi¥aivy  icivrww  alp€i- 
ff9cu. 

'  So  in  the  Italian  republics  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  century,  the  no- 


elusive  right  of  being  elected  to  the 
consulate  and  the  great  offices  of  state, 
even  after  those  offices  had  come  to  be 
elected  by  the  people.  The  habitual 
misrule  and  oppression  of  the  nobles 
gradually  put  an  end  to  this  right,  and 


bles  long  continued  to  possess  the  ex-    even  created  in  many  towns  a  resolution 
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The  choice  of  the  stratfigi  remained  ever  afterwards  upon 
the  footing  on  which  Aristeidfis  thus  placed  it ;  but  the  lot  for 
the  choice  of  archon  must  have  been  introduced  shortly  after 
his  proposition  of  universal  eligibility,  and  in  consequence  too 
of  the  same  tide  of  democratical  feeling — introduced  as  a 
farther  corrective,  because  the  poor  citizen,  though  he  had 
become  eligible,  was  nevertheless  not  elected.  And  at  the 
same  time,  I  imagine,  that  elaborate  distribution  of  the  Helisea, 
or  aggregate  body  of  dikasts  or  jurors,  into  separate  pannels 
or  dikasteries  for  the  decision  of  judicial  matters,  was  first 
regularised.  It  was  this  change  that  stole  away  from  the 
archons  so  important  a  part  of  their  previous  jurisdiction :  it 
was  this  change  that  Periklte  more  fully  consummated  by 
ensuring  pay  to  the  dikasts. 

But  the  present  is  not  the  time  to  enter  into  tfie  modi- 
fications which  Athens  underwent  during  the  generation  after 
the  battle  of  Platsea*  They  have  been  here  briefly  noticed 
for  the  purpose  of  reasoning  back,  in  the  absence  of  direct 
evidence,  to  Athens  as  it  stood  in  the  generation 
before  that  memorable  battle,  after  the  reform  of  between  that 
Kleisthenfis.  His  reform,  though  highly  demo-  andthepou- 
cratical,  stopped  short  of  the  mature  democracy  Athens  after 
which  prevailed  from  Periklfis  to  Demosthenes,  in 
three  ways  especially,  among  various  others ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore sometimes  considered  by  the  later  writers  as  an  aris- 
tocratical  constitution:^ — I.  It  still  recogfnised  the  archons 
as  judges  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  third  archon 
or  polemarch  as  joint  military  commander  along  with  the 
strat£gL  2.  It  retained  them  as  elected  annually  by  the  body 
of  citizens,  not  as  chosen  by  lot^    3.  It  still  excluded  the 

positively  to  exclude  them.    At  Milan,  !  Mais  plus  d'one  fois,  en  d^pit  du  droit 
towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cenhuy,  i  incontestable  des  dtoyens,  les  consuls 


the  twelve  consuls  with  the  Podestat 
possessed  all  the  powers  of  government : 
these  consuls  were  nominated  by  one 
hundred  electors  chosen  by  and  among 
the  people.  Sismondi  observes — **Ce- 
pendant  le  peuple  imposa  lui-m6me  k 
ces  ^lecteurs,  la  rhgle  fondamentale  de 
choisir  tons  les  magistrats  dans  le  corps 
de  la  noblesse;  Ce  n'^oit  point  encore 
la  possession  des  magistratures  que  Ton 
contestoit  aux  ^entik-hommes :  on  de- 
mandoit  settlement  qu'ils  fiissent  les 
mandataires  immediate   de   la  nation. 


regnant  s*attribuirent  Flection  de  leurs 
successeurs.'*  (Sismondi,  Histoire  des 
R^publiques  Italiennes,  chap.  xii.  voL  ii. 
p.  240.) 

'  Plutarch,  Kimon,  c  15.  tV  M 
K\€i<rB4i^ovs  fy€ip€iy  ipiffroicpartay  irctpw- 
liipovi  compare,  Plutarch,  Aristeid^s, 
c  2,  and  Isokrat6s,  Areopagiticus,  Or. 
xii.  p.  143,  p.  192  ed.  Bek. 

'  Herodotus  speaks  of  Kallimachus 
the  Polemarch  at  Marathon  as  4  ry 
inM(/i^  Xax^i'  TioKiiJMpxos  (vL  I  lo). 

I  cannot  but  tlUnk  that  in  this  case 
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fourth  class  of  the  Solonian  census  from  all  individual  office, 
the  archonship  among  the  rest  The  Solonian  law  of  ex- 
clusion, however,  though  retained  in  principle,  was  mitigated 
in  practice  thus  far — tiiat  whereas  Solon  had  rendered  none 
but  members  of  the  highest  class  on  the  census  (the  Penta- 
kosiomedimni)  eligible  to  the  archonship,  Kleisthen^  opened 
that  dignity  to  all  the  first  three  classes,  shutting  out  only 
the  fourth.  That  he  did  this  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  Aristeidfis,  assuredly  not  a  rich  man,  became  archon. 
I  am  also  inclined  to  believe  that  the  senate  of  Five  Hundred 
as  constituted  by  Kleisthen^s  was  taken,  not  by  election,  but 
by  lot,  from  the  tea  tribes — and  that  every  citizen  became 
eligible  to  it  Election  for  this  purpose — that  is,  the  privil^e 
of  annually  electing  a  batch  of  fifty  senators  all  at  once  by 
each  tribe — would  probably  be  thought  more  troublesome 
than  valuable ;  nor  do  we  hear  of  separate  meetings  of  each 
tribe  for  purposes  of  election.  Moreover  the  office  of  senator 
was  a  collective,  not  an  individual  office ;  the  shock  therefore 
to  the  feelings  of  semi-democratised  Athens,  from  the  un- 


he  transfers  to  the  year  490  B.c  the 
practice  of  his  own  time.  The  pole- 
march  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon was  in  a  certain  sense  the  first 
strat6gus  ;  and  the  strat6gi  were  never 
taken  by  lot,  but  alwajrs  chosen  by  show 
of  han^,  even  to  the  end  of  the  demo- 
cracy. It  seems  impossible  to  believe 
that  the  strat^gi  were  elected,  and  that 
the  polemarch,  at  the  time  when  his 
functions  were  the  same  as  theirs,  was 
chosen  by  lot 

Herodotus  seems  to  have  conceived 
the  choice  of  magistrates  by  lot  as  being 
of  the  essence  of  a  democracy  (Herodot 
iii.  80). 

Plutarch  also  (Perikl^  c  9)  seems 
to  have  conceived  the  choice  of  archons 
by  lot  as  a  very  ancient  institution  of 
Athens :  nevertheless  it  results  from  the 
first  chapter  of  his  life  of  Aristeid6s — 
an  obscure  chapter,  in  which  conflicting 
authorities  are  mentioned  without  being 
well  discriminated — that  Aristeid^  was 
chosen  archon  by  the  people — not  drawn 
by  lot :  an  additional  reason  for  be- 
lieving this  is,  that  he  was  archon  in 
the  year  following  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon, at  which  he  had  been  one  of  the 
ten  generals.  Idomeneus  distinctly 
affirmed  this  to  be  the  fact — ob  KvofitV' 
rhr,  &XX'  4Ao/i^yc»y  'KBfiwaUtv  (Plutarch, 


Arist  c.  l). 

Isokrat^  also  (Areopagit  Or.  vii  p. 
144,  p.  195  ed.  Bekker)  conceived  the 
constitution  of  Kleisthen^  as  including 
all  the  three  points  noticed  in  the  text : 
— I.  A  high  pecuniary  qualification  of 
eligibility  for  individual  offices.  2. 
Election  to  these  offices  by  all  the  citi- 
zens, and  accountability  to  the  same 
after  office.  3.  No  emplo3rment  of  die 
lot — He  even  contends  that  this  elec- 
tion is  more  truly  democratical  than 
sortition  ;  since  the  latter  process  mi^ht 
admit  men  attached  to  oligarchy,  which 
would  not  happen  under  the  former — 
frcira  icai  Z^iUTUctrripaif  Mfu(op  ra&niw 
r^K  Kardfrracruf  fj  r^v  9ik  rod  Kayxdiftuf 
yiywo/jJniW  iw  /nir  yiio  rp  KKiip^a^t  d^r 
T6xilt^  $pafi€6ff€Uff  K€U  woWdius  A^^- 
crOai  rhs  Vx^'  '''^^^  ^^  ^Ai7af>x^  ^iri- 
Bvfiovrras,  &c  This  would  be  a  good 
argument  if  there  were  no  pecuniary 
qualification  for  eligibility — such  pecu- 
niary qualification  is  a  provision  which 
he  Uiys  down,  but  which  he  does  not 
find  it  convenient  to  insist  upon  empha- 
tically. 

I  do  not  here  advert  to  the  ypa^  Topa- 
v6tJMVt  the  yofu>ip6Xwcts,  and  the  sworn 
wofioBirai — all  of  them  institutions  be- 
longing to  the  time  of  Perikl^s  at  the 
earnest :  not  to  that  of  Kleisthen^s. 
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pleasant  idea  of  a  poor  man  sitting  among  the  fifty  prytanes, 
would  be  less  than  if  they  conceived  him  as  polemarch  at 
the  head  of  the  right  wing  of  the  anny,  or  as  an  archon 
administering  justice. 

A  farther  difference  between  the  constitution  of  Solon  and 
that  of  Kleisthen^s  is  to  be  found  in  the  position  senate  of 
of  the  senate  of  Areopagus.  Under  the  former,  Areopagus.. 
that  senate  had  been  the  principal  body  in  the  state,  and 
Solon  had  even  enlarged  its  powers ;  under  the  latter,  it  must 
have  been  treated  at  first  as  an  enemy  and  kept  down.  For 
as  it  was  composed  only  of  all  the  past  archons,  and  as  during 
the  preceding  thirty  years  every  archon  had  been  a  creature 
of  the  Peisistratids,  the  Areopagites  collectively  must  have 
been  both  hostile  and  odious  to  Kleisthen^s  and  his  partisans 
— perhaps  a  fraction  of  its  members  might  even  retire  into 
exile  with  Hippias.  Its  influence  must  have  been  sensibly 
lessened  by  the  change  of  party,  until  it  came  to  be  gradually 
filled  by  fresh  archons  springing  from  the  bosom  of  the  Kleis- 
thenean  constitution.  Now  during  this  important  interval, 
the  new-modelled  senate  of  Five  Hundred  and  the  popular 
assembly  stepped  into  that  ascendency  which  they  never 
afterwards  lost  From  the  time  of  Kleisthenfis  forward,  the 
Areopagites  cease  to  be  the  chief  and  prominent  power  in 
the  state.  Yet  they  are  still  considerable;  and  when  the 
second  fill  of  the  democratical  tide  took  place,  after  the  battle 
of  Plataea,  they  become  the  focus  of  that  which  was  then 
considered  as  the  party  of  oligarchical  resistance.  I  have 
already  remarked  that  the  archons  during  the  intermediate 
time  (about  509-477  B.c.)  were  all  elected  by  the  ekklesia, 
not  chosen  by  lot — and  that  the  fourth  or  poorest  and  most 
numerous  class  on  the  census  were  by  law  then  inelig^ible ; 
while  election  at  Athens,  even  when  every  citizen  without 
exception  was  an  elector  and  eligible,  had  a  natural  tendency 
to  fall  upon  men  of  wealth  and  station.  We  thus  see  how 
it  happened  that  the  past  archons,  when  united  in  the  senate 
of  Areopagus,  infused  into  that  body  the  sympathies,  pre- 
judices, and  interests,  of  the  richer  classes.  It  was  this  which 
brought  them  into  conflict  with  the  more  democratical  party 
headed  by  Periklfis  and  Ephialtds,  in  times  when  portions 
of  the  Kleisthenean  constitution  had  come  to  be  discredited 
as  too  much  imbued  with  oligarchy. 
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One  other  remarkable  institution,  distinctly  ascribed  to^ 
Thcostra-     Kleisthenfis,  yet  remains  to  be  noticed — ^the  ostra- 
***°^  cism ;  upon  which  I  have  already  made  some  re- 

marks^ in  touching  upon  the  memorable  Solonian  procla- 
mation against  neutrality  in  a  sedition.  It  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say,  that  without  this  protective  process  none  of  the 
other  institutions  would  have  reached  maturity.     •^ 

By  the  ostracism  a  citizen  was  banished  without  special 
accusation,  trial,  or  defence,  for  a  term  of  ten  years — sub- 
sequently diminished  to  five.  His  property  was  not  taken 
away,  nor  his  reputation  tainted ;  so  that  the  penalty  con- 
sisted solely  in  the  banishment  from  his  native  city  to  some 
other  Greek  city.  As  to  reputation,  the  ostracism  was  a 
compliment  rather  than  otherwise  ;*  and  so  it  was  vividly  felt 
to  be,  when,  about  ninety  years  after  Kleisthen^  the  con- 
spiracy between  Nikias  and  Alkibiad^s  fixed  it  upon  Hyper-^ 
bolus :  the  two  former  had  both  recommended  the  taking 
of  an  ostracising  vote,  each  hoping  to  cause  the  banishment 
of  the  other ;  but  before  the  day  arrived,  they  accommodated 
their  own  quarrel.  To  fire  off  the  safety-gun  of  the  republic 
agamst  a  person  so  little  dangerous  as  Hyperbolus,  was  de- 
nounced as  the  prostitution  of  a  great  political  ceremony: 
**  it  was  not  against  such  men  as  him  (said  the  comic  writer 
Plato  ^  that  the  shell  was  intended  to  be  used."    The  process 


^  See  above,  chap,  j^ 

*  Aresteid^  Rhetor,  Orat  xlvL  vol. 
ii.  p.  317,  ed.  Dindort 

'  Plutarch  (Nikias,  an;  Alkibiad. 
c  13  ;  Aristeid.  c  7) ;  Thuqrd.  viii.  73. 
Plato  Comicus  said  respectmg  Hyper- 
bolas— 

Theophrastus  had  stated  that  Phseax, 
and  not  Nikias,  was  the  rival  of  Alki- 
biad^ on  this  occasion  when  Hyper- 
bolas was  ostracised  ;  but  most  authors 
(sa]rs  Plutardi)  represent  Nikias  as  the 
person.  It  is  curious  that  there  should 
DC  any  difference  of  statement  about  a 
fact  so  notorious,  and  in  the  best-known 
time  of  Athenian  history. 

Taylor  thinks  that  the  oration  which 
now  passes  sis  that  of  Andokid6s  against 
AUdoiadds,  is  really  by  Phseax,  and 
was  r^  by  Plutarch,  as  the  oration  of 
Phseax  in  an  actual  contest  of  ostracism 
between  Phaeax,  Nikias,  and  Alkibia- 
d^    He  is  opposed  by  Ruhnken  and 


Valckenaer  (see  Sloiter's  pre&ce  to  that 
oration,  c.  i,  and  Ruhnken,  Hist.  Critic 
Oratt  Grsecor.  p.  135).  I  cannot  agree 
with  either :  I  cannot  think  with  him, 
that  it  is  a  real  oration  of  Phaeax  ;  nor 
with  them,  that  it  is  a  real  oration  in 
any  genuine  cause  of  ostracism  what- 
ever. It  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
composed  alter  the  ostracism  had  fedlen 
into  desuetude,  and  when  the  Athenians 
had  not  only  become  somewhat  ashamed 
of  it,  but  had  lost  the  familiar  concep- 
tion of  what  it  reallv  was.  For  how 
otherwise  can  we  explain  the  fieurt,  that 
the  author  of  that  oration  complains 
that  he  is  about  to  be  ostracised  without 
any  secret  voting,  in  which  the  very 
essence  of  the  ostracism  consisted,  and 
from  which  its  name  was  borrowed  (olPrc 
Ziw^^urofiivtiP  Kpv/BdVf  c.  2)?  His 
oration  is  framed  as  if  the  audience 
whom  he  was  addressing  were  about  to 
ostracise  one  out  of  the  three  by  show 
of  hands.  But  the  process  of  ostracising 
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of  ostracism  was  carried  into  effect  by  writing  upon  a  shell 
or  potsherd  the  name  of  the  person  whom  a  citizen  thought 
it  prudent  for  a  time  to  banish ;  which  shell,  when  deposited 
in  the  proper  vessel,  counted  for  a  vote  towards  the  sentence. 

I  have  already  observed  that  all  the  Governments  of  the 
Grecian  cities,  when  we  compare  them  with  that 
idea  which  a  modem  reader  is  apt  to  conceive  of  the  public 
the  measure  of  force  belonging  to  a  government,  Grecian  go- 
were  essentially  weak — ^the  good  as  well  as  the  bad  ^*'°°**° 
— the  democratical,  the  oligarchical,  and  the  despotic.    The 
force  in  the  hands  of  any  government,  to  cope  with  con- 
spirators or  mutineers,  was  extremely  small,  with  the  single 
exception  of  a  despot  surrounded  with  his  mercenary  troop. 
Accordingly,  no  tolerably  sustained  conspiracy  or  usurper 
could  be  put  down  except  by  direct  aid  of  the  people  in 
support  of  the  government ;  which  amoimted  to  a  dissolution, 
for  the  time,  of  constitutional  authority,  and  was  pregnant 
with  reactionary  consequences  such  as  no  man  could  foresee. 
To  prevent  powerful  men  from  attempting  usurpation  was 
therefore  of  the  greatest  possible  moment    Now  a  despot 
or  an  oligarchy  might  exercise  at  pleasure  preventive  means,^ 
much  sharper  than  the  ostracism,  such  as  the  assassination 
of  Kimon,  mentioned  in  my  last  chapter  as  directed  by  the 
Peisistratids.    At  the  very  least,  they  might  send  away  any 


indnded  no  meeting  and  haranguing — 
nothing  but  simple  deposit  of  the  shells 
or  iherds  in  a  cask  ;  as  ma^  be  seen  by 
the  description  of  the  specud  railing-in 
of  the  agora,  and  by  the  story  (true  or 
fsdse)  of  the  unlettered  country-citizen 
coming  into  the  city  to  give  his  vote, 
and  asking  Aristeid^s,  without  even 
knowing  his  person,  to  write  the  name 
for  him  on  the  shell  (Plutarch,  Aristeid. 
c  7).  There  was  indeed  previous  dis- 
cussion in  the  senate  as  well  as  in  the 
ekklesia,  whether  a  vote  of  ostracism 
should  be  entered  upon  at  all ;  but  the 
author  of  the  oration  to  which  I  allude 
does  not  address  himself  to  that  question; 
he  assumes  that  the  vote  is  actually 
about  to  be  taken,  and  that  one  of  the 
three — ^himself,  Nikias,  or  Alkibiad^ — 
must  be  ostracised  (c  i).  Now,  doubt- 
less, in  practice  the  decision  commonly  lay 
between  two  formidable  rivab ;  but  it 
was  not  publicly  or  formally  put  so  be- 

VOL.  III. 


fore  the  people :  every  citizen  might 
write  upon  the  shell  such  name  as  he 
chose.  Farther,  the  open  denunciation 
of  the  injustice  of  ostracism  as  a  system 
(c.  2),  proves  an  age  later  than  the 
banishment  of  Hyperbolus.  Moreover 
the  author  having  begim  by  remarking 
that  he  stands  in  contest  with  Nikias  as 
well  as  with  Alkibiad^s,  says  nothing 
more  about  Nikias  to  the  end  of  the 
speech. 

1  See  the  discussion  of  the  ostracism 
in  Aristot.  Politic,  iii.  8,  where  he  re- 
cognises the  problem  as  one  conmion  to 
all  governments. 

Cfompare  also  a  good  Dissertation — 
J.  A.  Paradysr  De  Ostracismo  Atheni- 
ensium,  Lueduni  Batavor.  1792  ;  K.  F. 
Hermann,  Lehrbuch  der  Griechischen 
Staatsalterthiimer,  ch.  130 ;  and  Scho- 
mann,  Antiq.  Jur.  Pub.  Grsec.  ch.  xxxv. 

p.  233. 
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one;  from  whom  they  apprehended  attaick  or  danger,  without 
incurring  even  so  much  as  the  imputation  of  severity.  But 
in  a  democracy,  where  arbitrary  action  of  the  magistrate 
was  the  thing  of  all  others  most  dreaded,  and  where  fixed 
laws,  with  trial  and  defence  as  preliminaries  to  punishment, 
were  conceived  by  the  ordinary  citizen  as  the  guarantees 
of  his  personal  security  and  as  the  pride  of  his  social  con- 
dition— the  creation  of  such  an  exceptional  power  presented 
serious  difficulty.  If  we  transport  ourselves  to  the  times  of 
Kleisthends,  immediately  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Peisis- 
tratids,  when  the  working  of  the  democratical  machinery 
was  as  yet  untried,  we  shall  find  this  difficulty  at  its  maxi- 
mum. But  we  shall  also  find  the  necessity  of  vesting  such 
a  power  somewhere,  absolutely  imperative.  For  the  great 
p^t^^  Athenian  nobles  had  yet  to  learn  the  lesson  of 
J^jJ^**  respect  for  any  constitution.  Their  past  history 
aoUes.  jjj^^  exhibited  continual  stru^les  between  the  armed 
factions  of  MegaklSs,  Lykurgus,  and  Peisistratus,  put  down 
after  a  time  by  the  superior  force  and  alliances  of  the  latter  ; 
and  though  Kleisthends,  the  son  of  M^akl£s,  might  be  firmly 
disposed  to  renounce  the  example  of  his  father  and  to  act  as 
the  faithful  citizen  of  a  fixed  constitution,  he  would  know  but 
too  well  that  the  sons  of  his  father's  companions  and  rivals 
would  follow  out  ambitious  purposes  without  any  regard  to 
the  limits  imposed  by  law,  if  ever  they  acquired  sufficient 
partisans  to  present  a  fair  prospect  of  success.  Moreover, 
when  any  two  candidates  for  power,  with  such  reckless  dis- 
positions, came  into  a  bitter  personal  rivalry,  the  motives  to 
each  of  them,  arising  as  well  out  of  fear  as  out  of  ambition, 
to  put  down  his  opponent  at  any  cost  to  the  constitution, 
might  well  become  irresistible,  unless  some  impartial  and 
discerning  interference  could  arrest  the  strife  in  time.  "  If 
the  Athenians  were  wise  (Aristeidfis  is  reported  to  have  said,^ 
in  the  height  and  peril  of  his  parliamentary  struggle  with 
Themistokl^s),  they  would  cast  both  Themistoklfis  and  me 
into  the  barathrum."*    And  whoever  reads  the  sad  narrative 


*  Plutarch,  Aristeid.  c.  3. 

'  The  barathrum  was  a  deep  pit,  said 
to  have  had  iron  spikes  at  the  bottom, 
into  which  criminals  condemned  to 
death  were  sometimes  cast.     Though 


probably  an  ancient  Athenian  punish- 
ment,  it  seems  to  have  become  at  the 
very  least  extremely  rare,  if  not  entirely 
disused,  during  the  times  of  Athens 
historically  known  to  us ;  but  the  phrase 
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of  the  Korkyraean  sedition,  in  the  third  book  of  Thucydidfis, 
together  with  the  reflections  of  the  historian  upon  it,^  will 
trace  the  gradual  exasperittion  of  these  party  feuds,  beginning 
even  under  democratical  forms,  until  at  length  they  break 
down  the  barriers  of  public  as  well  as  of  private  morality. 

Against  this  chance  of  internal  assailants  Kleisthen^  had 
to  protect  the  democratical  constitution — first,  by  throwing 
impediments  in  their  way  and  rendering  it  difficult  for  them  to 
procure  the  requisite  support ;  next,  by  eliminating  them  before 
any  violent  projects  were  ripe  for  execution.  To  do  either  the 
one  or  the  other,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  such  a  constitu- 
tion as  would  not  only  conciliate  the  good  will,  but  kindle  the 
passionate  attachment,  of  the  mass  of  citizens,  insomuch  that 
not  even  any  considerable  minority  should  be  deliberately 
inclined  to  alter  it  by  force.  It  was  necessary  to  create  in 
the  multitude,  and  through  them  to  force  upon  the  leading 
ambitious  men,  that  rare  and  difficult  sentiment  Necessity 
which  we  may  term  a  constitutional  morality — a  ^iSSSS^ 
paramount  reverence  for  the  forms  of  the  constitu-  «imoraUty. 
tion,  enforcing  obedience  to  the  authorities  acting  under  and 
within  those  forms,  yet  combined  with  the  habit  of  open 
speech,  of  action  subject  only  to  definite  legal  control,  and 
unrestrained  censure  of  those  very  authorities  as  to  all  their 
public  acts — combined  too  with  a  perfect  confidence  in  the 
bosom  of  every  citizen,  amidst  the  bitterness  of  party  con- 
test, that  the  forms  of  the  constitution  will  be  not  less  sacred 
in  the  eyes  of  his  opponents  than  in  his  own.  This  co- 
existence of  freedom  and  self-imposed  restraint — of  obedience 
to  authority  with  immeasured  censure  of  the  persons  exer- 
cising it — may  be  found  in  the  aristocracy  of  England  (since 
about  1688)  as  well  as  in  the  democracy  of  the  American 
United  States :  and  because  we  are  familiar  with  it,  we  are 
apt  to  suppose  it  a  natural  sentiment ;  though  there  seem  to 
be  few  sentiments  more  difficult  to  establish  and  diffuse  among 
a  community,  judging  by  the  experience  of  history.  We  may 
see  how  imperfectly  it  exists  at  this  day  in  the  Swiss  Cantons ; 
while  the  many  violences  of  the  first  French  revolution  illus- 


continned  in  speech  after  the  practice 
had  become  obsolete.  The  iron  spikes 
depend  on  the  evidence  of  the  Schol. 
Anstophan.  Plntos,  431 — a  very  doubt- 


ful authority,  when  we  read  the  legend 
which  he  blends  with  his  statement. 
"  Thucyd.  iii.  70,  81,  82. 
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trate,  among  various  other  lessons,  the  fatal  effects  arising 
from  its  absence,  even  among  a  people  high  in  the  scale  of 
intelligence.  Yet  the  diffusion  of  such  constitutional  morality, 
not  merely  among  the  majority  of  any  community,  but 
throughout  the  whole,  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  a 
government  at  once  free  and  peaceable ;  since  even  any 
powerful  and  obstinate  minority  may  render  the  working  of 
free  institutions  impracticable,  without  being  strong  enough 
to  conquer  ascendency  for  themselves.  Nothing  less  than 
unanimity,  or  so  overwhelming  a  majority  as  to  be  tanta- 
mount to  unanimity,  on  the  cardinal  point  of  respecting  con-t 
stitutional  forms,  even  by  those  who  do  not  wholly  approve 
of  them,  can  render  the  excitement  of  political  passion  blood- 
less, and  yet  expose  all  the  authorities  in  the  state  to  the  full 
licence  of  pacific  criticism. 

At  the  epoch  of  Kleisthenfis,  which  by  a  remarkable  coin- 
Purposcand  cidence  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  regifuge  at  Rome^ 
the"^^  such  constitutional  morality,  if  it  existed  anywhere 
*^**°*-  else,  had  certainly  no  place  at  Athens  :  and  the  first 

creation  of  it  in  any  particular  society  must  be  esteemed  an 
interesting  historical  fact.  By  the  spirit  of  his  reforms,— 
equal,  popular,  and  comprehensive,  far  beyond  the  previous 
experience  of  Athenians — he  secured  the  hearty  attachment 
of  the  body  of  citizens.  But  from  the  first  generation  of 
leading  men,  under  the  nascent  democracy,  and  with  such 
precedents  as  they  had  to  look  back  upon,  no  self-imposed 
limits  to  ambition  could  be  expected.  Accordingly,  Klei- 
sthenes  had  to  find  the  means  of  eliminating  beforehand  any 
one  about  to  transgress  these  limits,  so  as  to  escape  the  neces- 
sity of  putting  him  down  afterwards,  with  all  that  bloodshed 
and  reaction,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  free  working  of  the 
constitution  would  be  suspended  at  least,  if  not  irrevocably 
extinguished.  To  acquire  such  influence  as  would  render  him 
dangerous  under  democratical  forms,  a  man  must  stand  in 
evidence  before  the  public,  so  as  to  afford  some  reasonable 
means  of  judging  of  his  character  and  purposes.  Now  the 
security  which  Kleisthends  provided,  was,  to  call  in  the  posi- 
tive judgement  of  the  citizens  respecting  his  future  promise 
purely  and  simply,  so  that  they  might  not  remain  too  long 
neutral  between  two  formidable  political  rivals — pursuant  in 
a  certain  way  to  the  Solonian  proclamation  against  neutrality 
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in  a  seditioi^  as  I  have  already  remarked  in  a  former  chapter. 
He  incorporated  in  the  constitution  itself  the  principle  of 
privilegium  (to  employ  the  Roman  phrase,  which  signifies, 
not  a  peculiar  favour  granted  to  any  one,  but  a  peculiar 
inconvenience  imposed),  yet  only  under  circumstances  solemn 
And  well-defined,  with  full  notice  and  discussion  before- 
hand, and  by  the  positive  secret  vote  of. a  large  proportion 
of  the  citizens.  "  No  law  shall  be  made  against  any  single 
citizen,  Avithout  the  same  being  made  against  all  Athenian 
citizens  ;  unless  it  shall  so  seem  good  to  6000  citizens  Voting 
secretly."  ^  Such  was  that  general  principle  of  the  constitu- 
tion, under  which  the  ostracism  was  a  particular  case.  'Before 
the  vote  of  ostracism  could  be  taken,  a  case  was  to  bfe  made 
out  in  the  senate  and  the  public,  assembly  to  justify  it  In 
the  sixth  prytany  of  the  year,  these  two  bodies  debated  and 
determined  whether  the  state  of  the  republic  was  menacing 
enough  to  call  for  such  an  exceptional  measure.^  If  they 
decided  in  the  affirmative,  a  day  was  named,  the  agora  was 
railed  round,  with  ten  entrances  left  for  the  citizens  of  each 
tribe,  and  ten  separate  casks  or  vessels  for  depositing  the 
suffrages,  which  consisted  of  a  shell  or  a  potsherd  with 
the  name  of  the  person  written  on  it  whom  each  citizen 
designed  to  banish.  At  the  end  of  the  day  the  number  of 
votes  were  summed  up,  and  if  6000  votes  were  found  to  have 
been  given  against  any  one  person,  that  person  was  ostracised ; 
if  not,  the  ceremony  ended  in  nothing.*     Ten  days  were 


'  Andokid^    De  Mjrsteriis,  p.   12. 
c    13.      VLrfi^   y6fiop  ^    Mfii    f|ciyai 

^^lioiiivois'  According  to  the  usual 
looseness  in  dealing  with  the  name  of 
Solon,  this  has  b^  called  a  law  of 
Solon  (see  Petit  Leg.  Att  p.  188), 
though  it  certainly  cannot  be  older  thaxi 
Kleisthen^ 

'*Privilegia  ne  irrc^anto,"  said  the 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  at  Rome 

(Cicero^  Legg«  "»•  4-i9)» 

'  Aristotle  and  Philochoms,  ap.  Pho- 
tium,  App.  p.  672  and  675,  ed.  Porson. 

It  would  rather  appear  by  that  passage 
that  the  ostracism  was  never  formally 

ablrogated  ;  and  that  even  in  the  later  are  in  favour  of  Plutarch  and  the  former 
times,  to  which  the  description  of  An-  '  opinion ;  Paradys  (Dissertat.  De  Ostr. 
stotle  refers,  the  form  was  still  preserved  p.  25),  Plainer,  and  Heumann  (see 
of  putting  the  question   whether   the    K.   F.  Hermann,    Lehrbuch  der   Gr. 


public  safety  called  for  an  ostracising 
vote,  long  afler  it  had  passed  both  out 
of  use  and  out  of  mind. 

•  Philochorus,  ui  supra;  Plutarch, 
Aristeid.  c.  7 ;  Schol.  ad  Aristophan. 
Equit.  851 ;  Pollux,  viii.  19. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  authorities,  as  well  as  among 
the  expositors,  whether  the  minimum 
of  6000  applies  to  the  votes  given  in  all, 
or  to  the  votes  given  against  any  one 
name.  I  embrace  the  latter  opinion, 
which  is  supported  by  Philochorus, 
Pollux,  and  the  SchoL  on  Aristopha- 
nes, though  Plutarch  countenances  the 
former.  Boeckh,  in  his  public  Economy 
of  Athens,  and  Wachsmuth  (i.  i,  p.  272) 
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allowed  to  him  for  settling  his  aflfairs,  after  which  he  was 
required  to  depart  from  Attica  for  ten  years,  but  retained  his 
property,  and  suffered  no  other  penalty. 

It  was  not  the  maxim  at  Athens  to  escape  the  errors  of  the 
people,  by  calling  in  the  different  errors,  and  the 
apiost  its  sinister  interest  besides,  of  an  extrapopular  or  privi- 
l^;ed  few.  Nor  was  any  third  course  open,  since 
the  principles  of  representative  government  were  not  under- 
stood, nor  indeed  conveniently  applicable  to  very  small  com- 
munities. Beyond  the  judgement  of  the  people  (so  the 
Athenians  felt),  there  was  no  appeal.  Their  grand  study 
was  to  surround  the  delivery  of  that  judgement  with  the  best 
securities  for  rectitude,  and  the  best  preservatives  against 
haste,  passion,  or  private  corruption.  Whatever  measure  of 
good  government  could  not  be  obtained  in  that  way,  could 
not,  in  their  opinion,  be  obtained  at  all.  I  shall  illustrate  the 
Athenian  proceedings  on  this  head  more  fully  when  I  come 
to  speak  of  the  working  of  their  mature  democracy.  Mean- 
while in  respect  to  this  grand  protection  of  the  nascent 
democracy — the  vote  of  ostracism — ^it  will  be  found  that  the 
securities  devised  by  Kleisthenfis,  for  making  the  sentence 
effectual  against  the  really  dangerous  man  and  against  no  one 
else,  display  not  less  foresight  than  patriotism.  The  main 
object  was,  to  render  the  voting  an  expression  of  deliberate 
public  feeling,  as  distinguished  from  mere  factious  antipathy. 
Now  the  large  minimum  of  votes  required  (one-fourth  of  the 
entire  citizen  population)  went  far  to  ensure  this  effect — 
the  more  so,  since  each  vote,  taken  as  it  was  in  a  secret 
manner,  counted  unequivocally  for  the  expression  of  a  genuine 
and  independent  sentiment,  and  could  neither  be  coerced  nor 
bought  Then  again,  Kleisthenfis  did  not  permit  the  process 
of  ostracising  to  be  opened  against  any  one  citizen  exclusively. 
If  opened  at  all,  every  one  without  exception  was  exposed  to 


Staatsalt  ch.  130,  not,  6)  support  the 
other,  which  appears  to  me  the  neht  one. 
For  the  purpose,  so  unequivocally 
pronounced,  of  the  general  law  de- 
termining the  absolute  minimum  neces* 
sary  for  a  priviUgium^  would  by  no 
means  be  obtained,  if  the  simple  majority 
of  votes  among  6000  voters  in  all,  had 
been  allowed  to  take  effect    A  person 


might  then  be  ostracised  with  a  very 
small  number  of  votes  against  him,  and 
without  creating  any  reasonable  pre- 
sumption that  he  was  dangerous  to  the 
constitution ;  which  was  by  no  means 
either  the  purpose  of  Kleisthen^  or  the 
well-understood  operation  of  the  ostra- 
cism, so  long  as  it  continued  to  be  a 
reality. 
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the  sentence ;  so  that  the  friends  of  Themistoklfis  could  not 
invoke  it  against  Aristeid^,^  nor  those  of  the  latter  against 
the  former,  without  exposing  their  own  leader  to  the  same 
chance  of  exile.  It  was  not  likely  to  be  invoked  at  all,  there-^ 
fore,  until  exasperation  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to  render 
both  parties  insensible  to  this  chance — the  precise  index  of 
that  growing  intemecive  hostility,  which  the  ostracism  pre- 
vented from  coming  to  a  head  Nor  could  it  even  then  be 
ratified,  unless  a  case  was  shown  to  convince  the  more  neutral 
portion  of  the  senate  and  the  ekklesia :  moreover,  after  all, 
the  ekklesia  did  not  itself  ostracise,  but  a  future  day  was 
named,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens  were  solemnly 
invited  to  vote.  It  was  in  this  way  that  security  was  taken 
not  only  for  making  the  ostracism  effectual  in  protecting  the 
constitution,  but  to  hinder  it  from  being  employed  for  any 
other  purpose.  We  must  recollect  that  it  exercised  its  tutelary 
influence  not  merely  on  those  occasions  when  it  was  actually 
employed,  but  by  the  mere  knowledge  that  it  might  be  em- 
ployed, and  by  the  restraining  effect  which  that  knowledge 
produced  on  the  conduct  of  the  great  men.  Again,  the 
ostracism,  though  essentially  of  an  exceptional  nature,  was 
yet  an  exception  sanctified  and  limited  by  the  constitution 
itself;  so  that  the  citizen  in  giving  his  ostracising  vote,  did 
not  in  any  way  depart  from  the  constitution  or  lose  his  reve- 
rence for  it  The  issue  placed  before  him, — "Is  there  any 
man  whom  you  think  vitally  dangerous  to  the  state  }  If  so, 
whom  ? " — though  vague,  was  yet  raised  directly  and  l^^Uy. 
Had  there  been  no  ostracism,  it  might  probably  have  been 
raised  both  indirectly  and  ill^ally,  on  the  occasion  of  some 
special  imputed  crime  of  a  suspected  political  leader,  when 
accused  before  a  court  of  justice — a  perversion,  involving  all 
the  mischief  of  the  ostracism,  without  its  protective  benefits. 

Care  was  taken  to  divest  the  ostracism  of  all  painful  con- 
sequence except  what  was  inseparable  from  exile.  This  is  not 
one  of  the  least  proofs  of  the  wisdom  with  which  it  was  de- 
vised.    Most  certainly  it  never  deprived  the  public  of  candi- 


*  The  practical  working  of  the  ostra- 
cism presents  it  as  a  struggle  between 
two  contending  leaders,  accompanied 
with  chuice  of  banishment  to  both — 
Perikl^s  wphs  t^  BovKudlifiw  tts  kymva 


mfii  rov  iorpdicmf  Koreurrkst  itai  9uuciy9v' 
vt^ffOLSy  iKuvop  fihy  ^l^jSoAc,  icar^Xv<re  8i 
riiy  iiVTiTrrayfidtniiy  iraiptleip  (Plutarch, 
Periklfe,  c.  14:  compare  Plutarch, 
Nikias,  c  11). 
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dates  for  political  influence  :  and  when  we  consider  the  small 
OstxacUm  amoiuit  of  individual  evil  which  it  inflicted — evil  too 
a'SSSSoS*  diminished,  in  the  cases  of  Kimon  and  Aristeidds, 
^c^S(^  ^y  ^  reactionary  sentiment  which  augmented  their 
du^SS^  subsequent  popularity  after  return  —  two  remarks 
wi£  ^jii  |je  quite  sufficient  to  offer  in  the  way  of  justi- 

fication. First,  it  completely  produced  its  intended  effect ; 
for  the  democracy  grew  up  from  infancy  to  manhood  without 
a  single  attempt  to  overthrow  it  by  force  ^ — ^a  result,  upon 
which  no  reflecting  contemporary  of  Kleisthenfis  could  have 
ventured  to  calculate.  Next,  through  such  tranquil  working 
of  the  democratical  forms,  a  constitutional  morality  quite  suffi- 
ciently complete  was  produced  among  the  leading  Athenians, 
to  enable  the  people  after  a  certain  time  to  dispense  with  that 
exceptional  security  which  the  ostracism  offered.*  To  the 
nascent  democracy,  it  was  absolutely  indispensable ;  to  the 
growing,  yet  militant,  democracy,  it  was  salutary :  but  the  full- 
grown  democracy  both  could  and  did  stand  without  it  The 
ostracism  passed  upon  Hyperbolus,  about  ninety  years  after 
Kleisthends,  was  the  last  occasion  of  its  employment  And 
even  this  can  hardly  be  considered  as  a  serious  instance :  it 
was  a  trick  concerted  between  two  distinguished  Athenians 
(Nikias  and  Alkibiadfis)  to  turn  to  their  own  political  account 
a  process  already  coming  to  be  antiquated.  Nor  would  such 
a  manoeuvre  have  been  possible,  if  the  contemporary  Athenian 
citizens  had  been  penetrated  with  the  same  serious  feeling  of 


*  It  is  not  necessary  in  this  remark  to 
take  notice,  either  of  the  oligarchy  of 
Four  Hiindred,  or  of  that  of  Thirty, 
called  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  established 
during  the  closing  years  of  the  Pdo- 
ponnesian  war,  and  after  the  ostracism 
had  been  discontinued.  Neither  of  these 
changes  were  brought  about  by  the  ex- 
cessive ascendency  of  any  one  or  few 
men :  both  of  them  grew  out  of  the  em- 
barrassments and  dsmgers  of  Athens  in 
the  latter  period  of  her  great  foreign 
war. 

'  Aristotle  (Polit  iiL  8,  6)  seems  to 
recognise  the  political  necessity  of  the 
ostracism,  as  applied  even  to  obvious 
superiority  of  wealth,  connection,  &c 
(which  he  distinguishes  pointedly  from 
superiority  of  merit  and  character),  and 
upon  principles  of  symmetry  only,  even 


apart  from  dangerous  designs  on  the 
part  of  the  superior  mind.  No  painter 
(he  observes)  will  permit  a  foot,  in  his 
picture  of  a  man,  to  be  of  dispropor- 
tionate size  with  the  entire  body,  though 
separately  taken  it  may  be  finely  painted; 
nor  will  the  chorus-master  allow  any  one 
voice,  however  beautiful,  to  predominate 
beyond  a  certain  proportion  over  the 
rest 

His  final  conclusion  is,  however,  that 
the  legislator  ought,  if  possible,  so  to 
construct  his  constitution,  as  to  have  no 
need  of  sudi  exceptional  remedy ;  but 
if  ^s  cannot  be  done,  then  the  second- 
best  step  is  to  apply  the  ostracism. 
Compare  also  v.  2,  5. 

The  last  century  of  the  free  Athenian 
democracy  realised  the  first  of  these 
alternatives. 
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the  value  of  ostracism  as  a  safeguard  of  democracy,  as  had 
been  once  entertained  by  their  fathers  and  grandfathers.  Be* 
tween  Kleisthenfis  and  Hyperbolus,  we  hear  of  about  ten 
different  persons  as  having  been  banished  by  ostracism  :  first 
of  all,  Hipparchus  of  the  deme  Cholargus,  the  son  of  Charmus, 
a  relative  of  the  recently-expelled  Peisistratid  despots  ;  ^  then 
Aristeidfis,  Themistoklfis,  Kimon,  and  Thucydidfis  son  of 
Meldsias,  all  of  them  renowned  political  leaders :  also  Alki^ 
biad^s  and  Megaklds  (the  paternal  and  maternal  grandfathers 
of  the  distinguished  AlkibiadSs),  and  Kallias,  belonging  to 
another  eminent  family  at  Athens  ;^  lastly,  Dam6n,  the  pre-: 
ceptor  of  Periklfis  in  poetry  and  music,  and  eminent  for  his 
acquisitions  in  philosophy.^  In  this  last  case  comes  out  the 
vulgar  side  of  humanity,  aristocratical  as  well  as  democratical ; 
for  with  both,  the  process  of  philosophy  and  the  persons  of 
philosophers  are  wont  to  be  alike  unpopular.  Even  Klei- 
sthen^s  himself  is  said  to  have  been  ostracised  under  his  own 
law,  and  Xanthippus ;  but  both  upon  authority  too  weak  to 
trust^  Miltiad^  was  not  ostracised  at  all,  but  tried  and 
punished  for  misconduct  in  his  command 

I  should  hardly  have  said  so  much  about  this  memorable 
and  peculiar  institution  of  Kleisthen^,  if  the  erro- 
neous accusations,  against  the  Athenian  democracy,  analogous  to 

t>  •••  1*11  /•!•  •         thecxdusion 

of  envy,  mjustice,  and  ill-treatment  of  their  supenor  of  a  known 
men,  had  not  been  greatly  founded  upon  it,  and  if  Se'S?ro?e'^ 
such  criticisms  had  not  passed  from  ancient  times  to  *  "**  ^' 
modem  with  little  examination.  In  monarchical  governments, 
a  pretender  to  the  throne,  numbering  a  certain  amount  of 
supporters,  is  as  a  matter  of  course  excluded  from  the  country. 
The  duke  of  Bordeaux  cannot  now  reside  in  France — nor  could 
Napoleon  after  1815 — nor  Charles  Edward  in  England  during 
the  last  century.  No  man  treats  this  as*,  any  extravagant 
injustice,  yet  it  is  the  parallel  of  the  ostracism — with  a  stronger 
case  in  favour  of  the  latter,  inasmuch  as  the  change  from  one 


'  Plutarch,  Nikias,  c.  1 1 ;  Harpokra- 
tion,  V.  *I»iraf)XOf . 

'  Lysias  cont  Alkibiad.  A.  c.  ii, 
p.  143  ;  Harpokration,  v.  *KhKifki3^s : 
Andokid^  cont  Alkibiad.  c  ii,  12, 
p.  129,  130  :  this  last  oration  may  afford 
evidence  as  to  the  facts  mentioned  in  it, 
though  I  cannot  imagine  it  to  be  either 


genuine  or  belonging  to  the  time  to 
which  it  professes  to  refer,  as  has  been 
observed  in  a  previous  note. 

»  Plutarch,  Perikl^s,  c  4  ;  Plutarch, 
Aristeid.  c.  I. 

*  iElian,  V.  H.  xiii.  24  ;  Herakleidas, 
vcpl  HoKmum^  c.  I,  ed.  Kohler. 
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regal  dynasty  to  another  does  not  of  necessity  overthrow 
all  the  collateral  institutions  and  securities  of  the  country. 
Plutarch  has  affirmed  that  the  ostracism  arose  from  the  envy 
and  jealousy  inherent  in  a  democracy/  and  not  from  justifiable 
fears — an  observation  often  repeated,  yet  not  the  less  demon- 
strably untrue.  Not  merely  because  ostracism  so  worked  as 
often  to  increase  the  influence  of  that  political  leader  whose 
rival  it  removed — ^but  still  more,  because,  if  the  fact  had  been 
as  Plutarch  says,  this  institution  would  have  continued  as 
C  long  as  the  democracy ;  whereas  it  finished  with  the  banish- 
ment of  Hyperbolus,  at  a  period  when  the  government  was 
more  decisively  democratical  than  it  had  been  in  the  time  of 
Effect  of  die  Klcisthcn^  It  was,  in  truth,  a  product  altogether 
^"^"f*^"  of  fear  and  insecurity,^  on  the  part  both  of  the  demo- 
^^jj.  cracy  and  its  best  friends — fear  perfectly  well- 
ti?nS*moi5r  grounded,  and  only  appearing  needless  because  the 
"'y-  precautions  taken   prevented   attack.    So  soon  as 

the  diffusion  of  a  constitutional  morality  had  placed  the  mass 
of  the  citizens  above  all  serious  fear  of  an  aggressive  usurper, 
the  ostracism  was  discontinued.  And  doubtless  the  feeling, 
that  it  might  safely  be  dispensed  with,  must  have  been 
strengthened  by  the  long  ascendency  of  Periklfis — by  the 
spectacle  of  the  greatest  statesman  whom  Athens  ever  pro- 
duced, acting  steadily  within  the  limits  of  the  constitution  ; 
and  by  the  ill-success  of  his  two  opponents,  Kimon  and 
Thucydidfis — aided  by  numerous  partisans  and  by  the  great 
comic  writers,  at  a  period  when  comedy  was  a  power  in  the 
state  such  as  it  has  never  been  before  or  since — in  their 
attempts  to  get  him  ostracised.  They  succeeded  in  fanning 
up  the  ordinary  antipathy  of  the  citizens  towards  philosophers 
so  far  as  to  procure  the  ostracism  of  his  friend  and  teacher 
Damon ;  but  Periklfis  himself  (to  repeat  the  complaint  of  his 
bitter  enemy  the  comic  poet  Kratinus ')  "  holds  his  head  as 
high  as  if  he  carried  the  Odeion  upon  it,  now  that  the  shell 


'  Plutarch,  Themistokias,  32,  Plu- 
tarch, Aristeid6s,  7,  wofKmvBia  p06pov 
Koi  Kov^urfiSs.  See  the  same  opinions 
repeated  by  Wachsmuth,  Hellenische 
Alterthumskunde,  ch.  48,  vol.  i.  p.  272, 
and  by  Platner,  Prozess  und  Klagen  bey 
den  Attikem,  voL  L  p.  386. 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  73.    m  twfdfitws  koI 


'  Kratinus  ap.  Plutarch.  Perikl6s, 
c.  13. 

ncpucA^,  T^ior  «irl  rov  Kpaviov 
*Ex«ry  tv«(5)|  rov^Tpoxor  mjpoixvrtu. 

For  the  attacks  of  the  comic  writers 
upon  Damon,  see  Plutarch,  Perikl6s, 
c  4. 
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has  gone  by  " — i^.,  now  that  he  has  escaped  the  ostracism. 
If  Periklfis  was  not  conceived  to  be  dangerous  to  the  consti- 
tution, none  of  his  successors  were  at  all  likely  to  be  so 
regarded  Damon  and  Hyperbolus  were  the  two  last  persons 
ostracised  Both  of  them  were  cases,  and  the  only  cases,  of 
an  imequivocal  abuse  of  the  institution,  because,  whatever  the 
grounds  of  displeasure  against  them  may  have  been,  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  either  of  them  as  menacing  to  the  state — 
whereas  all  the  other  known  sufferers  were  men  of  such  posi- 
tion and  power,  that  the  6000  citizens  who  inscribed  each 
name  on  the  shell,  or  at  least  a  large  proportion  of  them,  may 
well  have  done  so  under  the  most  conscientious  belief  that 
they  were  guarding  the  constitution  against  real  danger. 
Such  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  persons  ostracised 
plainly  evinces  that  the  ostracism  had  become  dissevered 
from  that  genuine  patriotic  prudence  which  originally  rendered 
it  both  legitimate  and  popular.  It  had  served  for  two  genera- 
tions an  inestimable  tutelary  purpose — it  lived  to  be  twice 
dishonoured — and  then  passed  by  universal  acquiescence,  into 
matter  of  history. 

A  process  analogous  to  the  ostracism  subsisted  at  Argos,^ 
at  Syracuse,  and  in  some  other  Grecian  democracies.  oattacUm 
Aristotle  states  that  it  was  abused  for  factious  pur-  g^SS  ' 
poses:  and  at  Syracuse,  where  it  was  introduced  **'**^ 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Gelonian  dynasty,  Diodorus  affirms 
that  it  was  so  unjustly  and  profusely  applied,  as  to  deter 
persons  of  wealth  and  station  from  taking  any  part  in  public 
affairs ;  for  which  reason  it  was  speedily  discontinued  We 
have  no  particulars  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  this  general 
statement  But  we  cannot  safely  infer  that  because  the  ostra- 
cism worked  on  the  whole  well  at  Athens,  it  must  necessarily 
have  worked  well  in  other  states — ^the  more  so  as  we  do  not 
know  whether  it  was  surrounded  with  the  same  precautionary 
formalities,  nor  whether  it  even  required  the  same  large  mini- 
mum of  votes  to  make  it  effective.  This  latter  guarantee,  so 
valuable  in  regard  to  an  institution  essentially  easy  to  abuse, 
is  not  noticed  by  Diodorus  in  his  brief  account  of  the  Petalism 
— so  the  process  was  denominated  at  Syracuse.* 


*  Aristot  Polit  iii.  8,  4  ;  v.  2,  5. 

•  Diodor.    xi.    55-87.     This    author 
describes  very  imperfectly  the  Athenian 


ostracism,  transferring  to  it  apparently 
the  drcumstances  <m  the  oyracusan 
Petalism. 
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Such  was  the  first  Athenian  democracy,  engendered  as  well 
by  the  reaction  against  Hippias  and  his  dynasty,  as  by 
effect  of  the  the  memorable  partnership,  whether  spontaneous  or 
Kic*irth^«i  compulsory,  between  Kleisthenfis  and  the  un-fran- 
ofthedd-  chised  multitude.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  both 
'*°**  from  the  mitigated  oligarchy  established  by  Solon 

before,  and  from  the  full-grown  and  symmetrical  democracy 
which  prevailed  afterwards  from  the  beginning  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  towards  the  close  of  the  career  of  Periklfes. 
It  was  indeed  a  striking  revolution,  impressed  upon  the  citizen 
not  less  by  the  sentiments  to  which  it  appealed  than  by  the 
visible  change  which  it  made  in  political  and  social  life.  He 
saw  himself  marshalled  in  the  ranks  of  hoplites  alongside  of 
new  companions  in  arms — he  was  enrolled  in  a  new  register, 
and  his  property  in  a  new  schedule,  in  his  deme  and  by  his 
demarch,  an  officer  before  unknown — ^he  found  the  year  dis- 
tributed afresh,  for  all  legal  purposes,  into  ten  parts  bearing 
the  name  of  prytanies,  each  marked  by  a  solemn  and  free- 
spoken  ekklesia  at  which  he  had  a  right  to  be  present — ^his 
ekklesia  was  convoked  and  presided  by  senators  called  pry- 
tanes,  members  of  a  senate  novel  both  as  to  number  and 
distribution — ^his  political  duties  were  now  performed  as 
member  of  a  tribe,  designated  by  a  name  not  before  pro- 
nounced in  common  Attic  life,  connected  with  one  of  ten 
heroes  whose  statues  he  now  for  the  first  time  saw  in  the 
agora,  and  associating  him  with  fellow-tribemen  from  all  parts 
of  Attica.  All  these  and  many  others  were  sensible  novelties 
felt  in  the  daily  proceedings  of  the  citizen.  But  the  great 
novelty  of  all  was,  the  authentic  recognition  of  the  ten  new 
tribes  as  a  sovereign  D^mos  or  people,  apart  from  all  special- 
ties of  phratric  or  gentile  origin,  with  free  speech  and  equal 
law;  retaining  no  distinction  except  the  four  classes  of  the 
Solonian  property-schedule  with  their  gradations  of  eligibility. 
To  a  considerable  proportion  of  citizens  this  great  novelty 
was  still  farther  endeared  by  the  fact  that  it  had  raised  them 
out  of  the  degraded  position  of  metics  and  slaves ;  while  to 
the  large  majority  of  all  the  citizens,  it  furnished  a  splendid 
political  idea,  profoundly  impressive  to  the  Greek  mind — 
capable  of  calling  forth  the  most  ardent  attachment  as  well 
as  the  most  devoted  sense  of  active  obligation  and  obedience. 
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We  have  now  to  sfee  how  their  newly-created  patriotism  niani- 
fested  itself. 

Kleisthen6s  and  his  new  constitution  carried  with  them  so 
completely  the  popular  favour,  that  Isagoras  had  no  wonw 
other  way  of  opposing  it  except  by  calling  in  the  SS&  iST* 
interference  of  Kleomenfis  and  the  I-Acedaemonians,  JonfaSST**" 
Kleomerifis  listened  the  more  readily  to  this  call,  as  *^"*'  ^^ 
he  was  reported  to  have  been  on  an  intimate  footing  with  the 
wife  of  Isagoras.  He  prepared  to  come  to  Athens ;  but  his 
first  aim  was  to  deprive  the  democracy  of  its  great  leader 
Kleisthenfis,  who,  as  belonging  to  the  Alkmaednid  family,  was 
supposed  to  be  tainted  with  the  inherited  sin  of  his  great 
grandfather  Megakl^s,  the  destroyer  of  the  usurper  Kyl6n. 
Kleomends  sent  a  herald  to  Athens,  demanding  the  expulsioii 
*•  of  the  accursed  " — so  this  family  were  called  by  their  ene- 
mies, and  so  they  continued  to  be  called  eighty  years  after- 
wards, when  the  same  manoeuvre  was  practised  by  the 
Lacedaemonians  of  that  day  against  Periklfis.  This  requisition, 
recommended  by  Isagoras,  was  so  well-timed,  that  Kleisthen^s, 
not  venturing  to  disobey  it,  retired  voluntarily  ;  so  that  Kleo- 
menfis,  though  arriving  at  Athens  only  with  a  small  force, 
found  himself  master  of  the  city.  At  the  instigation  of  Isa- 
goras, he  sent  into  exile  seven  hundred  families,  selected  from 
the  chief  partisans  of  Kleisthenfis.  His  next  attempt  was  to 
dissolve  the  new  senate  of  Five  Hundred,  and  to  place  the 
whole  government  in  the  hands  of  three  hundred  adherents  of 
the  chief  whose  cause  he  espoused.  But  now  was  seen  the 
spirit  infused  into  the  people  by  their  new  constitution.  At 
the  time  of  the  first  usurpation  of  Peisistratus,  the  senate  of 
that  day  had  not  only  not  resisted,  but  even  lent  themselves 
to  the  scheme.  Now,  the  new  senate  of  Kleisthen^s  resolutely 
refused  to  submit  to  dissolution,  while  the  citizens  generally, 
even  after  the  banishment  of  the  chief  Kleisthenean  partisans, 
manifested  their  feelings  in  a  way  at  once  so  hostile  and  so 
determined,  that  Kleomenfis  and  Isagoras  were  Kieomen«8 
altogether  baffled.  They  were  compelled  to  retire  Sj^X^ 
into  the  acropolis  and  stand  upon  the  defensive.  f«>»  Athens. 
This  symptom  of  weakness  was  the  signal  for  a  general  rising 
of  the  Athenians,  who  besieged  the  Spartan  king  on  the  holy 
rock.  -  He  had  evidently  come  without  any  expectation  of 
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finding,  or  any  means  of  overpowering,  resistance ;  for  at  the 
end  of  two  days  his  provisions  were  exhausted,  and  he  was 
forced  to  capitulate.  He  and  his  Lacedaemonians,  as  well  as 
Isagoras,  were  allowed  to  retire  to  Sparta ;  but  the  Athenians 
of  the  party  captured  along  with  him  were  imprisoned,  con- 
demned,^ and  executed  by  the  people. 

Kleisthente,  with  the  seven  hundred  exiled  families,  was 
Recall  of  immediately  recalled,  and  his  new  constitution 
-Ath^M  **  materially  strengthened  by  this  first  success.  Yet  the 
SuSS^^f  prospect  of  renewed  Spartan  attack  was  sufficiently 
the  Persians,  scrious  to  inducc  him  to  seud  envoys  to  Artaphemfis, 
the  Persian  Satrap  at  Sardis,  soliciting  the  admission  of 
Athens  into  the  Persian  alliance.  He  probably  feared  the 
intrigues  of  the  expelled  Hippias  in  the  same  quarter.  Arta- 
phemds,  having  first  informed  himself  who  the  Athenians 
were,  and  where  they  dwelt,  replied  that  if  they  chose  to  send 
earth  and  water  to  the  king  of  Persia,  they  might  be  received 
as  allies,  but  upon  no  other  condition.  Such  were  the  feelings 
of  alarm  under  which  the  envoys  had  quitted  Athens,  that 
they  went  the  length  of  promising  this  unqualified  token  of 
submission.  But  their  countrymen  on  their  return  disavowed 
them  with  scorn  and  indignation.' 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  first  connexion  began  between 
Athens  and  the  little  Boeotian  town  of  Plataea,  situated  on  the 

northern  slope  of  the  range  of  Kithseron,  between 
nexioninJ-  that  mouutain  and  the  river  As6pus^-on  the  road 
Athens  and    from  Athcus  to  Thebcs  ;  and  it  is  upon  this  occasion 

that  we  first  become  acquainted  with  the  Bceotians 
and  their  polities.  In  one  of  my  preceding  volumes,*  the 
Boeotian  federation  has  already  been  briefly  described,  as  com- 
posed of  some  twelve  or  thirteen  autonomous  towns  under 
the  headship  of  Thebes,  which  was,  or  professed  to  have  been, 
their  mother-city.  Plataea  had  been  (so  the  Thebans  affirmed) 
their  latest  foundation  ;  *  it  was  ill-used  by  them,  and  dis- 
contented with  the  alliance.  Accordingly,  as  Kleomenfis  was 
on  his  way  back  from  Athens,  the  Plataeans  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  addressing  themselves  to  Ijim,  craving  the  protection 
of  Sparta  against  Thebes,  and  suirendering  their  town  and 


'  Herodot  v.  70-72  :  compare  Schol.  ad.  Aristopban.  Lysistr.  274. 
*  Herodot  v.  73.  •  See  part  ii  ch.  3.  *  Thucyd.  iiL  61. 
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territory  without  reserve.  The  Spartan  king,  having  no 
motive  to  undertake  a  trust  which  promised  nothing  but 
trouble,  advised  them  to  solicit  the  protection  of  Athens,  as 
nearer  and  more  accessible  for  them  in  case  of  need.  He 
foresaw  that  this  would  embroil  the  Athenians  .with  Boeotia, 
and  such  anticipation  was  in  fact  his  chief  motive  for  giving 
the  advice,  which  the  Plataeans  followed.  Selecting  Disputes 
an  occasion  of  public  sacrifice  at  Athens,  they  pSSwLad 
despatched  thither  envoys,  who  sat  down  as  sup-  dilS^f 
pliants  at  the  altar,  surrendered  their  town  to  Athens,  Corinth, 
and  implored  protection  against  Thebes.  Such  an  appeal 
was  not  to  be  resisted,  and  protection  was  promised.  It  was 
soon  needed,  for  the  Thcbans  invaded  the  Platsan  territory, 
and  an  Athenian  force  marched  to  defend  it  Battle  was 
about  to  be  joined,  when  the  Corinthians  interposed  with 
their  mediation,  which  was  accepted  by  both  parties.  They 
decided  altogether  in  favour  of  Plataea,  pronouncing  that  the 
Thebans  had  no  right  to  employ  force  against  any  seceding 
member  of  the  Boeotian  federation.^  The  Thebans,  finding  the 
decision  against  them,  refused  to  abide  by  it,  and  attacked 
the  Athenians  on  their  return,  but  sustained  a  complete 
defeat :  a  breach  of  faith  which  the  Athenians  avenged  by 
joining  to  Plataea  the  portion  of  Theban  territory  south  of 
the  As6pus,  and  making  that  river  the  limit  between  the  two. 
By  such  success,  however,  the  Athenians  gained  nothing, 
except  the  enmity  of  Boeotia — as  KleomenSs  had  foreseen. 
Their  alliance  with  Plataea,  long-continued,  and  presenting  in 
the  course  of  this  history  several  incidents  touching  to  our 
sympathies,  will  be  found,  if  we  except  one  splendid  occasion,' 


'  Herodot  vi.  108.  i^  Sri$a(ous 
Bouertiv  robs  fjiii  $ov\ofiiyovs  is  Bot«tTobs 
rcA^ety.  This  is  an  important  circum- 
stance, in  regard  to  Grecian  political 
feeling  :  I  shall  advert  to  it  hereafter. 

•  Herodot  vi.  108.  Thucydides  (iii. 
58),  when  recounting  the  capture  of 
Platsea  by  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the 
third  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
states  that  the  alliance  between  Platsea 
and  Athens  was  then  in  its  93rd  year  of 
date ;  according  to  which  reckoning  it 
would  begin  in  the  year  519  B.C.,  where 
Mr.  Clinton  and  other  chronologers 
place  it. 

I  venture  to  think  that  the  immediate 


circumstances,  as  recounted  in  the  text 
from  Herodotus  (whether  Thucydid6s 
conceived  them  in  the  same  wav,  cannot 
be  determined),  which  brought  about 
the  junction  of  Platsea  with  Athens, 
cannot  have  taken  place  in  519  B.C.,  but 
must  have  happened  a/ier  the  expulsion 
of  Hippias  from  Athens  in  510  B.C — 
for  the  following  reasons : — 

I.  No  mention  is  made  of  Hippias, 
who  yet,  if  the  event  had  happened  in 
519  B.C.,  must  have  been  the  person  to 
determine  whether  the  Athenians  should 
assist  Platsea  or  not  The  Platsean  en- 
voys present  themsdves  at  a  public 
sacrifice  in  the  attitude  of  suppliants,  so 
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productive  only  of  burden  to  the  one  party,  yet  insuffident  as 
a  protection  to  the  other. 

Meanwhile  Kleomends  had  returned  to  Sparta  full  of  re- 
Seoond  sentment  against  the  Athenians,  and  resolved  on 
Kiepmenit  punishing  them  as  well  as  on  establishing  his  friend 
5ShSS-  Isagoras  as  despot  over  them.  Having  been  taught 
hb3u«l**  however,  by  humiliating  experience,  that  this  was 
no  easy  achievement,  he  would  not  make  the  attempt,  without 
having  assembled  a  considerable  force.     He  sunmioned  allies 


as  to  touch  the  feelings  of  the  Athenian 
citizens  generally :  luul  Hippias  been 
then  despot,  he  would  have  been  the 
person  to  be  propitiated  and  to  determine 
lor  or  against  assistance. 

2.  We  know  no  cause  which  should 
have  brought  Kleomen^s  with  a  Lace- 
daemonian force  near  to  Platsea  in  the 
year  519  B.  c. :  we  know  from  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus  (v.  76)  that  no  Lace- 
daemonian expedition  against  Attica  took 
|>lace  at  that  time.  But  in  the  year  to 
which  I  have  referred  the  event,  Kleo- 
men^s  is  on  his  march  near  the  spot 
upon  a  known  and  assignable  object 
From  the  very  tenor  of  the  narrative,  it 
is  plain  that  Kleomen6s  and  his  army 
were  not  designedly  in  Boeotia,  nor 
meddling  with  Boeotian  affairs,  at  the 
time  when  the  Plataeans  solicited  his 
aid  ;  for  he  declines  to  interpose  in  the 
matter,  pleading  the  great  mstance  be- 
tween Sparta  and  Plataea  as  a  reason. 

3.  Again,  Kleomen6s,  in  advising  the 
Plataeans  to  solicit  Athens,  does  not  give 
the  advice  through  good  will  towards 
them,  but  through  a  desire  to  harass  and 
perplex  the  Atnenians,  by  entangling 
them  in  a  quarrel  vdth  the  Boeotians. 
At  the  point  of  time  to  which  I  have 
referred  the  incident,  this  was  a  very 
natural  desire  :  he  was  angry,  and  per- 
haps alarmed,  at  the  recent  events  which 
had  brought  about  his  expulsion  from 
Athens.  But  what  was  there  to  make 
him  conceive  such  a  feeling  against 
Athens  during  the  reign  of  Hippias? 
That  despot  was  on  terms  of  the  closest 
intimacy  with  Sparta  :  the  Peisistratids 
were  ({cdwrj  —  \<kwiovt  Tctfid^urra  — 
Herod,  v.  63,  90,  91)  "the  particular 
guests  "  of  the  Spartans,  who  were  only 
mduced  to  take  part  against  Hippias 
from  a  reluctant  obedience  to  the  oraxdes 
procured  one  after  another  by  Kleisthe- 
nis.  The  motive  therefore  assigned  by 
Herodotus,  for  the  advice  given  by  Kleo- 


men^  to  the  Plataeans,  can  have  no 
application  to  the  time  when  Hippias 
was  still  despot. 

4.  That  Herodotus  did  not  conceive 
the  victory  gained  by  the  Athenians 
over  Thebes  as  having  taken  place  de^are 
the  expulsion  of  Hippias,  is  evident  from 
his  emphatic  contrast  between  their  war- 
like spirit  and  success  when  liberated 
from  the  despots,  and  their  timidity  or 
backwardness  while  under  Hippias  ('A9i^ 

povst  kxaXXMx9^9S  8i  rvpdifwttw,  fuacp^ 
xpSroi  4y4wopro'  hiKo7  mr  ravra,  iri 
KOT^x^fitvot  fikr,  ^OcA-OKcUtcor,  &c  y.  78). 
The  man  who  wrote  thus  cannot  have 
believed  that  in  the  year  519  B.C,  while 
Hippias  was  in  full  sway,  the  Athenians 
gained  an  important  victory  over  the 
Thebans,  cut  off  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  Theban  territory  for  the  purpose 
of  joining  it  to  that  of  the  Plataeans,  and 
showed  from  that  time  forward  their 
constant  superiority  over  Thebes  by  pro- 
tecting her  inferior  neighbour  against 
her. 

These  different  reasons,  taking  them 
altogether,  appear  to  me  to  show  that 
the  first  alliance  between  Athens  and 
Plataea,  as  Herodotus  conceives  and  de- 
scribes it,  cannot  have  taken  place  before 
the  expulsion  of  Hippias,  m  510  B.C. ; 
and  induce  me  to  oelieve  either  that 
Thucydid6s  was  mistaken  in  the  date  of 
that  event,  or  that  Herodotus  has  not 
correctly  described  the  facts.  Not  seeing 
any  reason  to  suspect  the  description 

S'ven  by  the  latter,  I  have  depaurted, 
ough  unwillingly,  from  the  oate  of 
Thucydidfe. 

The  application  of  the  Plataeans  to 
Kleomen^s,  and  his  advice  grounded 
thereupon,  may  be  connected  more  suit- 
ably with  his  first  expedition  to  Athens 
after  the  expulsion  of  Hippias,  than  with 
his  second. 
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from  all  the  various  states  of  Peloponnesus/  yet  without 
Venturing  to  inform  them  what  he  was  about  to  undertake. 
He  at  the  same  time  concerted  measures  with  the  Boeotians, 
and  with  the  Chalkidians  of  Euboea,  for  a  simultaneous  in- 
vasion of  Attica  on  all  sides.  It  appears  that  he  had  greater 
confidence  in  their  hostile  dispositions  towards  Athens  than 
in  those  of  the  Peloponnesians,  for  he  was  not  afraid  to  ac-» 
quaint  them  with  his  design — and  probably  the  Boeotians 
were  incensed  with  the  recent  interference  of  Athens  in  the 
affair  of  Plataea.  As  soon  as  these  preparations  were  com- 
pleted, the  two  kings  of  Sparta,  Kleomen^s  and  Demaratus^ 
put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  united  Pelopbnnesian  force, 
marched  into  Attica,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Eleusis  on  the 
way  to  Athens.  But  when  the  allies  came  to  know  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  to  be  employed,  a  spirit  of  dissatis-* 
faction  manifested '  itself  among  them.  They  had  no  un- 
friendly sentiment  towards  Athens ;  and  the  Corinthian^ 
especially,  favourably  disposed  rather  than  otherwise  towards 
that  city,  resolved  to  proceed  no  farther,  withdrew  their  con- 
tingent from  the  camp,  and  returned  home.  At  the  same 
time,  king  Demaratus,  either  sharing  in  the  general  dissatis- 
faction or  moved  by  some  grudge  against  his  colleague  which 
had  not  before  manifested  itself,  renounced  the  undertaking 
also.  Two  such  examples,  operating  upon  the  pre-existing 
sentiment  of  the  allies  generally,  caused  the  whole  camp 
to  break  up  and  return  home  without  striking  a  blow.^ 

We  may  here  remark  that  this  is  the  first  instance  knowri 
in  which  Sparta  appears  in  act  as  recognised  head  pj^  ^p- 
of  an  obligatory  Peloponnesian  alliance,'  summoning  iJS^^^ 
contingents  from  the  cities  to  be  placed  under  the  SfpSL^SS? 
command   of  her  king.     Her  headship,  previously  n«««»a"ics. 
recognised  in  theory,  passes  now  into  act,  but  in  an  unsatis- 
factory manner,  so  as  to  prove  the  necessity  of  precaution 
and    concert    beforehand — ^which  will    be    found    not    long 
wanting. 

Pursuant  to  the    scheme    concerted,  the    Boeotians    and 
Chalkidians  attacked  Attica  at  the  same  time  that   Kleo- 


I  doubt  however  his  interpretation  of 
the  words  in  Herodotus  (v.  63) — efrf 


*  Herodot  v.  75. 

'  Compare  Kortiim,  Zur  Geschichte 
Hellenischer  Staatsverfassungen,  p.  35     18(9)  <n6\<ff  etrc  hitiLOcUf  XP^^^I'*^^^ 
(Heidelberg,  1821).  | 
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menfis  entered  it  The  former  seized  CEnofi  and  Hysiae,  the 
Signal  sue-  frontier  demes  of  Attica  on  the  side  towards  Plataea ; 
SSSs**^  while  the  latter  assailed  the  north-eastern  frontier 
;gj^'^^  which  faces  Euboea.  Invaded  on  three  sides,  the 
chaikidian».  Athenians  were  in  serious  danger,  and  were  compelled 
to  concentrate  all  their  forces  at  Eleusis  against  Kleomen^ 
leaving  the  Boeotians  and  Chalkidians  unopposed.  But  the 
unexpected  breaking-up  of  the  invading  army  from  Pelopon- 
nesus proved  their  rescue,  and  enabled  them  to  turn  the 
whole  of  their  attention  to  the  other  frontier.  They  marched 
into  Boeotia  to  the  strait  called  Euripus  which  separates  it 
from  Euboea,  intending  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  Boeo- 
tians and  Chalkidians,  and  to  attack  the  latter  first  apart 
But  the  arrival  of  the  Boeotians  caused  an  alteration  in  their 
scheme;  they  attacked  the  Boeotians  first,  and  gained  a 
victory  of  the  most  complete  character — killing  a  large  num- 
ber, and  capturing  700  prisoners.  On  the  very  same  day 
they  crossed  over  to  Euboea,  attacked  the  Chalkidians,  and 
gained  another  victory  so  decisive  that  it  at  once  terminated 
the  war.  Many  Chalkidians  were  taken,  as  well  as  Boeotians^ 
and  conveyed  in  chains  to  Athens,  where  after  a  certain 
detention  they  were  at  last  ransomed  for  two  minae  per  man. 
Of  the  sum  thus  raised,  a  tenth  was  employed  in  the  fabri- 
cation of  a  chariot  and  four  horses  in  bronze,  which  was 
placed  in  the  acropolis  to  commemorate  the  victory.  He- 
rodotus saw  this  trophy  when  he  was  at  Athens.  He  saw 
too,  what  was  a  still  more  speaking  trophy,  the  actual  chains 
in  which  the  prisoners  had  been  fettered,  exhibiting  in  their 
appearance  the  damage  undergone  when  the  acropolis  was 
burnt  by  Xerxfis :  an  inscription  of  four  lines  described  the 
offerings  and  recorded  the  victory  out  of  which  they  had 
sprung.^ 
Another  consequence  of  some  moment  arose  out  of  this 
victory.  The  Athenians  planted  a  body  of  4000 
ASr^bT"*^  of  their  citizens  as  K16ruchs  (lot-holders)  or  settlers 
KiHSd^in  upon  the  lands  of  the  wealthy  Chalkidiati  oligarchy 
Sa3kS7  called  the  Hippobotae — proprietors  probably  in  the 
fertile  plain  of  LSlantum  between  Chalkis  and  Ere- 
tria.    This  is  a  system  which  we  shall  find  hereafter  exten- 

»  HetxxJot.  V.  77 ;  JElian,  V.  H.  vi.  i ;  Pausan.  i.  28,  2. 
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sively  followed  out  by  the  Athenians  in  the  days  of  thek* 
power;  partly  with  the  view  of  providing  for  their  poorer 
citizens — partly  to  serve  as  garrison  among  a  population 
either  hostile  or  of  doubtful  fidelity.  These  Attic  Klfiruchs 
(I  can  find  no  other  name  by  which  to  speak  of  them)  did 
not  lose  their  birth-right  as  Athenian  citizens.  They  were 
not  colonists  in  the  Grecian  sense,  and  they  are  known  by 
a  totally  different  name — but  they  correspond  very  nearly 
to  the  colonies  formerly  planted  out  on  the  conquered  lands 
by  Rome.  The  increase  of  the  poorer  population  was  always 
more  or  less  painfully  felt  in  every  Grecian  dty ;  for  though 
the  aggregate  population  never  seems  to  have  increased 
very  fast,  yet  the  multiplication  of  children  in  poor  families 
caused  the  subdivision  of  the  smaller  lots  of  land,  until  at 
last  they  became  insufiident  for  a  maintenance ;  and  the 
persons  thus  impoverished  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  sub- 
sistence in  other  ways,  more  especially  as  the  labour  for  the 
richer  classes  was  so  much  performed  by  imported  slaves. 
Doubtless  some  families  possessed  of  landed  property  became 
extinct  Yet  this  did  not  at  all  benefit  the  smaller  and 
poorer  proprietors,  for  the  lands  rendered  vacant  passed,  not 
to  them,  but  by  inheritance  or  bequest  or  intermarriage  to 
other  proprietors  for  the  most  part  in  easy  circumstances — 
since  one  opulent  family  usually  intermarried  with  another. 
I  shall  enter  more  fully  at  a  future  opportunity  into  this 
question — the  great  and  serious  problem  of  population,  as 
it  affected  the  Greek  communities  generally,  and  as  it  was 
dealt  with  in  theory  by  the  powerful  minds .  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle — at  present  it  is  suffident  to  notice  that  the  nu- 
merous KlSruchies  sent  out  by  Athens,  of  which  this  to 
Euboea  was  the  first,  arose  in  a  great  measure  out  of  the 
multiplication  of  the  poorer  population,  which  her  extended 
power  was  employed  in  providing  for.  Her  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings with  a  view  to  the  same  object  will  not  be  always 
found  so  justifiable  as  this  now  before  us,  which  grew  natu- 
rally, according  to  the  ideas  of  the  time,  out  of  her  success 
against  the  Chalkidians. 

The  war  between  Athens,  however,  and  Thebes  with  her 
Boeotian  allies,  still  continued,  to  the  great  and  repeated 
disadvantage  of  the  latter,  until  at  length  the  Thebans  in 
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despair  sent  to  ask  advice  of  the  Delphian  oracle,  and  were 
directed  to  "solicit  aid  from  those  nearest  to 
the  Thcbans  thcm."^  "  How  (they  replied)  are  we  to  obey  ?  Our 
attUunce  ncarcst  neighbours,  of  Tanagra,  Kordneia,  and 
Thespiae,  are  now,  and  have  been  from  the  ban- 
ning, lending  us  all  the  aid  in  their  power."  An  ingenious 
Theban,  however,  coming  to  the  relief  of  his  perplexed 
fellow-citizens,  dived  into  the  depths  of  legend  and  brought 
up  a  happy  meaning.  "Those  nearest  to  us  (he  said)  are 
the  inhabitants  of  iEgina:  for  Th6b6  (the  eponym  of  Thebes) 
and  iEgina  (the  eponym  of  that  island)  were  both  sisters, 
daughters  of  Asdpus.  Let  us  send  to  crave  assistance  from 
the  iEginetans."  If  his  subtle  interpretation  (founded  upon 
their  descent  from  the  same  legendary  progenitors)  did  not 
at  once  convince  all  who  heard  it,  at  least  no  one  had  any 
better  to  suggest  Envoys  were  at  once  sent  to  the  iEgine- 
tans  ;  who,  in  reply  to  a  petition  founded  on  legendary  claims, 
sent  to  the  help  of  the  Thebans  a  reinforcement  of  legendary, 
but  venerated,  auxiliaries — the  iEakid  heroes.  We  are  left 
to  suppose  that  their  effigies  are  here  meant.  It  was  in  vain 
however  that  the  glory  and  the  supposed  presence  of  the 
iEakids  Telam6n  and  P61eus  were  introduced  into  the  The- 
ban camp.  Victory  still  continued  on  the  side  of  Athens ; 
so  that  the  discouraged  Thebans  again  sent  to  iEgina,  res- 
toring the  heroes,'  and  praying  for  aid  of  a  character  more 
human  and  positive.    Their  request  was  granted,  and  the 


■  Herodot  v.  80. 

'  In  the  expression  of  Herodotus,  the 
iEakid  heroes  are  really  sent  from 
iCgina,  and  really  sent  back  by  the 
Thebans  (v.  80,  81)— 02  Zi  irfi  tJrdovin 
hrncovpiiiw  rohs  KlaiciZas  avfix4fiX9tw  l^a- 
ffay — aSrif  ol  ^fifiatoi  x4fiilfayr€S,  robs 
fikr  AtaKlHas  v^i  kx^JilZovart 
r&w  9h  kvJipSiv  4li4oyro,  Com- 
pare again  v.  75  ;  viii.  64 ;  and  Polyb. 
vii.  9,  2.     $€mp  rShf  ffvarptertvofiiiftgr. 

Justin  gives  a  narrative  of  an  analo- 
gous application  from  the  Epizephyrian 
Lokrians  to  Sparta  (xx.  3) :  "Territi 
Locrenses  ad  Spartanos  dectirrunt :  aux*- 
ilium  supplices  deprecantur :  illi  longin- 
qui  mihtii  gravati,  auxilium  a  Castore 
et  PoUuce  petere  eos  jubent  Neque 
legati  responsum  social  urbis  ^reve- 
runt ;  profectiquein  proximum  templum, 


facto  siauTiiicio,  auxiliimi  deomm  implor- 
ant  Litatis  hostiis,  obUntoque^  ut  reban- 
tur^  quod  petebant — hand  secus  laU  quam 
si  deos  ipsos  secum  avecturi  esseni — pul- 
vinaria  iis  in  navi  componunt,  faustis- 
que  profecti  ominibus,  solatia  suis  pro 
auxiuis  deportant."  In  comparing  the 
expressions  of  Herodotus  with  those  of 
Justin,  we  see  that  the  former  believes 
the  direct  literal  presence  and  action  of 
the  Makid  heroes  (*'  the  Thebans  sent 
back  die  heroes,  and  asked  for  men  "), 
while  the  latter  explains  away  the  divine 
intervention  into  a  mere  fancy  and  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  it  is 
supposed  to  be  accorded.  This  was  the 
tone  of  those  later  authors  M^om  Justin 
followed:    compare    also    Pausan.  iii. 

I9»2. 
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iEginetans  commenced  war  against  Athens,  without  even 
the  decent  preliminary  of  a  herald  and  declaration.^ 

This  remarkable  embassy  first  brings  us  into  acquaintance 
with  the  Dorians  of  iEgina— oligarchical,  wealthy,  commer- 
cial, and  powerful  at  sea,  even  in  the  earliest  days;  more 
analogous  to  Corinth  than  to  any  of  the  other  cities  called 
Dorian.  The  hostility  which  they  now  began  with-  TheiErfne- 
out  provocation  against  Athens — repressed  by  Sparta  ^^  : 
at  the  critical  moment  of  the  battle  of  Marathon —  Athens, 
then  again  breaking  out — and  hushed  for  a  while  by  the 
common  dangers  of  the  Persian  invasion  under  Xerxfis,  was 
appeased  only  with  the  conquest  of  the  island  about  twenty 
years  after  that  event,  and  with  the  expulsion  and  destruc- 
tion of  its  inhabitants.  There  had  been  indeed,  according 
to  Herodotus,^  a  feud  of  great  antiquity  between  Athens 
and  iEgina — of  which  he  gives  the  account  in  a  singular 
narrative  blending  together  religion,  politics,  exposition  of 
ancient  customs,  &a  But  at  the  time  when  the  Theban^ 
solicited  aid  from  iEgina,  the  latter  was  at  peace  with  Athens. 
The  iEginetans  employed  their  fleet,  powerful  for  that  dayy 
in  ravaging  Fhal^rum  and  the  maritime  demes  of  Attica ; 
nor  had  the  Athenians  as  yet  any  fleet  to  resist  them.'  It 
is  probable  that  the  desired  effect  was  produced,  of  diverting 
a  portion  of  the  Athenian  force  from  the  war  against  Boeotian 
and  thus  partially  relieving  Thebes ;  but  the  war  of  Athens 
against  both  of  them  continued  for  a  considerable  time, 
though  we  have  no  information  respecting  its  details. 

Meanwhile  the  attention  of  Athens  was  called  off*  from 
these  combined  enemies  by  a  more  menacing  cloud  Preparadow 
which  threatened  to  burst  upon  her  from  the  side  JJt^^"** 
of  Sparta.    Kleomenfis  and  his  countrymen,  full  of  t^s^ 
resentment  at  the  late  inglorious  desertion  of  Eleu-  SSim^, 
sis,  were  yet  more  incensed  by  the  discovery,  which  ^S^p. 
appears  to  have  been  then  recently  made,  that  the  in-  p^ 
junctions  of  the  Delphian  priestess  for  the  expulsion  of  Hippias 
from  Athens  had  been  fraudulently  procured.*  Moreover  Kleo- 
men^,  when  shut  up  in  the  acropolis  of  Athens  with  Isagoras^ 
had  found  there  various  prophecies  previously  treasured  up 


"  Herodot  ▼.  81,  82.  •  Herodot.  v.  83-88. 

'  Herodot  v.  81-89.  f^^y^tts  *AOriyatovi  4a-u^ioyTo^         *  Herodot  v.  9a 
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by  the  Peisistratids,  many  of  which  foreshadowed  events 
highly  disastrous  to  Sparta.  And  while  the  recent  brilliant 
manifestations  of  courage  and  repeated  victories,  on  the  part 
of  Athens,  seemed  to  indicate  that  such  prophecies  might 
perhaps  be 'realised — Sparta  had  to  reproach  herself  that, 
from  the  foolish  and  mischievous  conduct  of  Kleomen^s,  she 
had  undone  the  effect  of  her  previous  aid  against  the  Peisis- 
tratids,  and  thus  lost  that  return  of  gratitude  which  the 
Athenians  would  otherwise  have  testified.  Under  such  impres* 
siolis,  the  Spartan  authorities  took  the  remarkable  step  of 
sending  for  Hippias  from  his  residence  at  Sigeium  to  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  of  summoning  deputies  from  all  their  allies  to 
meet  him  at  Sparta. 

The  .convocation  thus  summoned  deserves  notice  as  the 
commencement  of  a  new  sera  in  Grecian  politics.  The  pre- 
vious expedition  of  Kleomen^  against  Attica  presents  to  us 
the  first  known  example  of  Spartan  headship  passing  from 
theory  into  act :  that  expedition  miscarried  because  the  allies, 
^    ,     ,  though  willing  to  follow,  would  not  follow  blindly. 

First  formal  %  t      .^       •  /•  . 

GooTocadon  nor  be  made  the  mstruments  of  executmg  purposed 
march  of*  fcpugnant  to  their  feelings.  Sparta  had  now  learnt 
wli^4poU-  the  necessity,  in  order  to  ensure  their  hearty  concur- 
'^'^'  rence,  of  letting  them  know  what  she  contemplated, 
so  as  to  ascertain  at  least  that  she  had  no  decided  opposition 
to  apprehend.  Here  then  is  the  third  stage  in  the  sponta-r 
neous  movement  of  Greece  towards  a  systematic  conjunction, 
however  imperfect,  of  its  many  autonomous  units:  first  we 
have  Spartan  headship  suggested  in  theory,  from  a  concourse 
of  circumstances  which  attract  to  her  the  admiration  of  all 
Greece — power,  unrivalled  training,  undisturbed  antiquity,  &c. : 
next,  the  theory  passes  into  act,  yet  rude  and  shapeless : 
lastly,  the  act  becomes  clothed  with  formalities  and  preceded 
by  discussion  and  determination.  The  first  convocation  of  the 
allies  at  Sparta,  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  common  object 
submitted  to  their  consideration,  may  well  be  r^arded  as  an 
important  event  in  Grrecian  political  history :  the  proceedings 
at  the  convocation  are  no  less  important,  as  an  indication  of 
the  way  in  which  the  Greeks  of  that  day  felt  and  acted,  and 
must  be  borne  in  mind  as  a  contrast  with  times  hereafter  to 
be  described. 

Hippias  having  been  presented  to  the  assembled  allies,  the 
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Spartans  expressed  their  sorrow  for  having  dethroned  him — 
their  resentment   and  alarm  at    the  newborn  insolence  of 
Athens/  already  tasted  by  her  immediate  neighbours,  and 
menacing  to  every  state  represented  in  the  convocation — and 
their  anxiety  to  restore  Hippias,  not  less  as  a  reparation  of 
past  wrong,  4iian  as  a  means,  through  his  rule,  of 
keeping  Athens  low  and  dependent    But  the  pro-  oiihecaS^> 
position^  though  emanating  from  Sparta,  was  listened  I^t^ 
to  by  the  allies  with  one  common  sentiment  of  SSSoi^ 
repugnance.    They  had  no  sympathy  for  Hippias —  interfcJ«SSJ 
no  dislike,  still  less  any  fear,  of  Athens — and  a  pro-  Hip^^° 
found  detestation  of  the  character  of  a  despot    The  aiiLs^^^ 
spirit  which  had  animated  the  armed  contingents  at  ***       ^^ 
Eleusis  now  re-appeared  among  the  deputies  at  Sparta,  and 
the  Corinthians  again  took  the  initiative.    Their  deputy  So- 
siklte  protested  against  the  project  in  the  fiercest  and  most  in- 
dignant strain.    No  language  can  be  stronger  than  that  of  the 
long  harangue  which  Herodotus  puts  into  his  mouth,  wherein 
the  bitter  recollections  prevalent  at  Corinth  respecting  Kyp- 
selus  and  Periander  are  poured  forth.    **  Surely  heaven  and 
earth  are  about  to  change  places — the  fish  are  coming  to  dwell 
on  dry  land,  and  mankind  going  to  inhabit  the  sea — when  you, 
Spartans,  propose  to  subvert  the  popular  governments,  and  to 
set  up  in  the  cities  that  wicked  and  bloody  thing  called  a 
Despot^    First  try  what  it  is,  for  yourselves  at  Sparta,  and 
then  force  it  upon  others  if  you  can :  you  have  not  tasted  its 
calamities  as  we  have,  and  you  take  very  good  care  to  keep  it 
away  from  yourselves.    We  adjure  you  by  the  common  gods 
of  Hellas — plant  not  despots  in  her  cities  :  if  you  persist  in  a 
scheme  so  wicked,  know  that  the  Corinthians  will  not  second 
you.*' 

This  animated  appeal  was  received  with  a  shout  of  appro- 
bation and  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  allies.  All  with 
one  accord  united  with  Sosiklfis  in  adjuring  the  Lacedae- 
monians *  "  not  to  revolutionise  any  Hellenic  city."  No  one 
listened  to  Hippias  when  he  replied,  and  warned  the  Corin- 
thians that  the  time  would  come,  when  they,  more  than  any 


'  Herodot  ▼.  90^  91. 

*  Herodot *v.  92 rvpoMrtHeu 

is  riis  ir6kis  KOfrdytiy  ^tapwrK9vd(t<rBt, 


BpAifovs  o0rf  fuai^w^tpow. 
*  Herodot.  v.  93.    n^  leoiUuf  iiifikw 
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one  else,  would  dread  and  abhor  the  Athenian  democracy, 
and  wish  the  Peisistratidae  back  again.  "  He  knew  well  (says 
Herodotus)  that  this  would  be,  for  he  was  better  acquainted 
with  the  prophecies  than  any  man  ;  but  no  one  then  believed 
him,  and  he  was  forced  to  take  his  departure  back  to  Sigeium ; 
the  Spartans  not  venturing  to  espouse  his  cause  against  the 
determined  sentiment  of  the  allies. "  ^ 

That  determined  sentiment  deserves  notice,  because  it  marks 
Aversion      ^le  prcscut  pcrfod  of  the  Hellenic  mind:  fifty  years 
£^*%i^   later  it  will  be  found  materially  altered.   Aversion  to 
d^mkaSrm  singlc-hcaded  rule,  and  bitter  recollection  of  men 
^^'^^^^^       like  Kypselus  and  Periander,  are  now  the  chords 
which  thrill  in  an  assembly  of  Grecian  deputies.    The  idea  of 
a  revolution  (implying  thereby  an  organic  and  comprehensive 
change  of  which  the  party  using  the  word  disapproves)  consists 
in  substituting  a  permanent  One  in  place  of  those  periodical 
magistrates  and  assemblies  which  were  the  comnion  attribute 
of  oligarchy  and  democracy ;  the  antithesis  between  these  last 
two  is  as  yet  in  the  background,  and  there  prevails  neither  fear 
of  Athens  nor  hatred  of  the  Athenian  democracy.    But  when 
we  turn  to  the  period  immediately  before  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  we  find  the  order  of  precedence  between  these  two  senti- 
ments reversed.    The  antimonarchical  feeling  has  not  perished^ 
but  has  been  overlaid  by  other  and  more  recent  political 
antipathies — the  antithesis  between  democracy  and  oligarchy 
having  become,  not  indeed  the  only  sentiment,  but  the  upper- 
most sentiment,  in  the  minds  of  Grecian  politicians  generally, 
and  the  soul  of  active  party  movement    Moreover  a  hatred 
of  the  most  deadly  character  has  grown  up  against  Athens 
and  her  democracy,  especially  in  the  grandsons  of  those  very 
Corinthians  who  now  stand  forward  as  her  sympathising  friends. 
The  remarkable  change  of  feeling  here  mentioned  is  nowhere  so 
strikingly  exhibited  as  when  we  contrast  the  address  of  the 
Corinthian  Sosiklfis  just  narrated,  with  the  speech  of  the  Corin- 
thian envoys  at  Sparta  immediately  antecedent  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war,  as  given  to  us  in  Thucydidfis.*    It  wiU  hereafter 
be  fully  explained  by  the  intermediate  events,  by  the  growth 
of  Athenian  power,  and  by  the  still  more  miraculous  develop- 
ment of  Athenian  energy. 
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Such  development,  "the  fruit  of  the  fresh-planted  democracy 
as  well  as  the  seed  for  its  sustentation  and  aggran-  ^  ^ . 

--toi>  Striking  dc- 

disement;  continued  progressive  during  the  whole  vctopmentof 
period  just  adverted  to :  but  the  first  unexpected  energy  after 

the  revolu- 

burst  of  it,  under  the  Kleisthehean  constitution  and  tion  of  KJd- 
after  the  expulsion  of  Hippias,  is  described  by  language  of 
Herodotus  in  terms  too  emphatic  to  be  omitted. 
After  narrating  the  successive  victories  of  the  Athenians  over 
both  Boeotians  and  Chalkidians,  that  historian  proceeds — "Thua 
did  the  Athenians  grow  in  strength.  And  we  may  find  proof 
not  merely  in  this  instance  but  everywhere  else,  how  valuable 
a  thing  freedom  is :  since  even  the  Athenians,  while  under  a 
despot,  were  not  superior  in  war  to  any  of  their  surrounding 
neighbours,  but  so  soon  as  they  got  rid  of  their  despots, 
became  by  far  the  first  of  all.  These  things  show  that  while 
kept  down  by  one  man,  they  were  slack  and  timid,  like  men 
working  for  a  master ;  but  when  they  were  liberated,  every 
single  man  became  eager  in  exertions  for  his  own  benefit'^ 
The  same  comparison  reappears  a  short  time  afterwards, 
where  he  tells  us  that  "  the  Athenians,  when  free,  felt  them- 
selves a  match  for  Sparta  ;  but  while  kept  down  by  any  man 
under  a  despotism,  were  feeble  and  apt  for  submission."  ^ 

Stronger  expressions  cannot  be  found  to  depict  the  rapid 
improvements  wrought  in  the  Athenian  people  by  their  new 
democracy.  Of  course  this  did  not  arise  merely  from  sus- 
pension of  previous  cruelties,  or  from  better  laws,  or  better 
administration.  These  indeed  were  essential  conditions,  but 
the  active  transforming  cause  here  was,  the  principle  and 
system  of  which  such  amendments  formed  the  detail :  the 
grand  and  new  idea  of  the  sovereign  People,  composed  of  free 
and  equal  citizens — or  liberty  and  equality,  to  use  words 
which  so  profoundly  moved  the  French  nation  half  a  century 
ago.  It  was  this  comprehensive  political  idea  which  acted 
with  electric  effect  upon  the  Athenians,  creating  within  them 


*  Herodot  v.  78-91.  *A$rireuoi  u4y 
yvw  Ty0|i)Kro*  9ri\ot  9k  oh  icar*  |y  fiotfoy 
&AX&  xamaxVf  ^  Iffiiyoplri  &s  tffri  XP^t^ 
mrovHaioyt  c^  ko^  'Atfijycubi  rvpainf9u6fi9' 
901  fiktr,  oifiofiSw  rSv  a'^4<u  x^pioimirrmv 
MaoM  ra  wok4fua  Oftclrovs,  &ira\Aax0^rrcf 
9h  rvpd^tfutff  fuucp^  xp&roi  iyiyoirro*  hf 
kot  iy  ravrtt,  in  Kar^xin^voi  fiir,  ^9f  Ao- 


luUfoy,  in  8c<nr^  ipyaiSfuvoi,  ^Xfvi^- 
pc»$4trrt9y  8i,  ainhs  liccurrof  ImOt^  xpo^ 

(c.  9 1 .)  0/  AeucfUcufUyioi — 96^  \afi69' 
rcf,  its  iK€^tpotf  fiJkr  ihy  rh  yivos  rh 
'Arruchw^  Mffoxow  r^  imfjr&r  hif  yi- 
yotroy  Kor^X'^lt^oy  Z\  ix6  rov  ivpatryiBi, 
iurOwks  Kol  xttBapx^ff^  iroifioy* 
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a  host  of  sentiments,  motives,  sympathies,  and  capacities,  to 

which  they  had  before  been  strangers.    Democracy 

their  nSnds    in  Grcdan  antiquity  possessed  the  privil^fe,  not  only 

of  the  idea  -,.,,.  ^  .  .  , 

or  theory  of  of  kmdlmg  an  earnest  and  unammous  attachment 
*°"***^'**^*  to  the  constitution  in  the  bosoms  of  tlie  citizens, 
but  also  of  creating  an  energy  of  public  and  private  action, 
such  as  could  never  be  obtained  under  an  oligarchy,  where 
the  utmost  that  could  be  hoped  for  was  a  passive  acquiescence 
and  obedience.  Mr.  Burke  has  remarked  that  the  mass  of 
the  people  are  generally  very  indifferent  about  tiieories 
of  government ;  but  such  indifference  (although  improvements 
in  the  practical  working  of  all  governments  tend  to  foster  it) 
is  hardly  to  be  expected  among  any  people  who  exhibit 
decided  mental  activity  and  spirit  on  other  matters  ;  and  the 
reverse  was  unquestionably  true,  in  the  year  500  B.a,  among 
the  communities  of  ancient  Greece.  Theories  of  government 
were  there  anything  but  a  dead  letter :  they  were  connected 
with  emotions  of  the  stroi^^t  as  well  as  of  the  most  opposite 
character.  The  theory  of  a  permanent  ruling  One,  for  ex- 
ample, was  universally  odious :  that  of  a  ruling  Few,  though 
acquiesced  in,  was  never  positively  attractive,  unless  either 
where  it  was  associated  with  the  maintenance  of  peculiar 
education  and  habits,  as  at  Sparta,  or  where  it  presented 
itself  as  the  only  antithesis  to  democracy,  the  latto-  having 
by  peculiar  drcmnstances  become  an  object  of  terror.  But 
the  theory  of  democracy  was  pre-eminently  seductive ;  creat- 
ing in  the  mass  of  the  citizens  an  intense  positive  attachment, 
and  disposing  them  to  voluntary  action  and  suffering  on  its 
behalf,  such  as  no  coercion  on  the  part  of  other  governments 
could  extort  Herodotus,^  in  his  comparison  of  the  three 
sorts  of  government,  puts  in  the  front  rank  of  the  advantages 
of  democracy  "its  most  splendid  name  and  promise" — its 
power  of  enlisting  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  in  support  of  their 
constitution,  and  of  providing  for  all  a  common  bond  of  imion 
and  fraternity.    This  is  what  even  democracy  did  not  always 


>  Herodot  ill  8a  OX^s  8i  tipxw, 
xp&ra  fi^Pf  olfpofia  xJiwr^y  ndK' 
\iffroy  Ix***  to'opofiiiiir  Sc^tpa 
9hj  roir^¥  r&¥  6  /iSwapxos,  xoiiu  oMtr 

X^v  fx^h    fiovKtifAora  9h  xdma  is  rh 


Thedemocratical  speaker  &t  Syracnse, 
Athenagoias,  also  puts  this  name  and 
promise  in  the  first  rank  <^  advantages 
— (Thucyd.vi.  39) — MkM^fu,  xpmra 

X^  'i»  A^P^^'i  &C. 
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do  :  but  it  was  what  no  other  government  in  Greece  could  do : 
a  reason  alone  sufficient  to  stamp  it  as  the  best  government, 
and  presenting  the  greatest  chance  of  beneficent  results,  for  a 
Grecian  community.  Among  the  Athenian  citizens,  certainly, 
it  produced  a  strength  and  unanimity  of  positive  political 
sentiment,  such  as  has  rarely  been  seen  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  which  excites  our  surprise  and  admiration  the  more 
when  we  compare  it  with  the  apathy  which  had  preceded,  and 
which  is  even  implied  as  the  natural  state  of  the  public  mind 
in  Solon's  famous  proclamation  against  neutrality  in  a  sedi- 
tion.^ Because  democracy  happens  to  be  unpalatable  to  most 
modem  readers,  they  have  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  the 
sentiment  here  described  only  in  its  least  honourable  manifes- 
tations— in  the  caricatures  of  Aristophanes,  or  in  the  empty 
common-places  of  rhetorical  declaimers.  But  it  is  not  in  this 
way  that  the  force,  the  earnestness,  or  the  binding  value,  of 
democratical  sentiment  at  Athens  is  to  be  measured.  We 
must  listen  to  it  as  it  comes  from  the  lips  of  Perikl£s,'  while 
he  is  strenuously  enforcing  upon  the  people  those  active 
duties  for  which  it  both  implanted  the  stimulus  and  supplied 
the  courage ;  or  from  the  oligarchical  Nikias  in  the  harbour 
of  Syracuse,  when  he  is  endeavouring  to  revive  the  courage  of 
his  despairing  troops  for  one  last  death-struggle,  and  when  he 
appeals  to  their  democratical  patriotism  as  to  the  only  dame 
yet  alive  and  burning  even  in  that  moment  of  agony.®  From 
the  time  of  Kleisthente  downward,  the  creation  of  this  new 
mighty  impulse  makes  an  entire  revolution  in  the  Athenian 
character ;  and  if  the  change  still  stood  out  in  so  prominent 
a  manner  before  the  eyes  of  Herodotus,  much  more  must 
it  have  been  felt  by  the  contemporaries  among  whom  it 
occurred. 

The  attachment  of  an  Athenian  citizen  to  his  democratical 
constitution  comprised  two  distinct  veins  of  sentiment :  first, 
his  rights,  protection,  and  advantages  derived  from  it — next, 
his  obligations  of  exertion  and  sacrifice  towards  it  and  with 


*  See  the  preceding  chapter  zL  of 
this  History,  vol  ii.  p.  512,  respecting 
the  Solonian  declaration  here  advertea 
to. 

'  See  the  two  speeches  of  Perikl^  in 
Thucyd.  ii.  35-46,  and  it  60^  ^  Com- 
pare the  rejections  of  Thucydid^s  upon 


the  two  democracies   of  Athens  and 
Syracuse — tl  69  and  viL  21-55. 
•  Thucyd.  viL  69.     HorplSof  t«  t^* 

edrrf  w^wiraierw  woffuf  is  tV  ^lairaif 
i^ovffias,  &c» 
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reference  to  it    Neither  of  these  two  veins  of  sentiment  was 
.        ever  wholly  absent ;  but  according  as  the  one  or  the 


400  B.C. — 

combined 
with  an 
eager  spirit 
of  personal 
military  ex< 
crtion  and 
sacrifice. 


an  Athenian  Other  was  oresent  at  different  times  in  varying:  pro- 

betweensoo*  ,  *  .,  -.,..  ^01. 

portions,  the  patnotism  of  the  citizen  was  a  very- 
different  feeling.    That  which  Herodotus  remarks  is, 
the  extraordinary  efforts  of  heart  and  hand  which  the 
Athenians  suddenly  displayed — the  efficacy  of  the 
active  sentiment  throughout  the  bulk  of  the  citizens. 
We  shall  observe  even  more  memorable  evidences  of  the  same 
phenomenon  in  tracing  down  the  history  from  Kleisthen^  to 
the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war :  we  shall  trace  a  series  of 
events  and  motives  eminently  calculated  to  stimulate  that 
self-imposed  labour  and  discipline  which  the  early  democracy 
had  first  called  forth.    But  when  we  advance  farther  down, 
from  the   restoration   of  the  democracy  after   the  Thirty 
Tyrants,  to  the  time  of  Demosthenes — (I  venture  upon  this 
brief  anticipation,  in  the  conviction  that  one  period  of  Grecian^ 
history  can  only  be  thoroughly  understood  by  contrasting  it 
with  another) — ^we  shall  find  a  sensible  change  in  Athenian 
Diminution    patriotism.    The  active  sentiment  of  obligation  is 
Sln'tiSe'lu'iir  comparatively  inoperative — the  citizen,  it  is  true,  has 
feJ^^!^   a  keen  sense  of  the  value  of  the  democracy  as 
T^?t^Ty-    protecting  him  and  ensuring  to  him  valuable  rights, 
'*"'*•  and  he  is  moreover  willing  to  perform  his  ordinary 

sphere  of  legal  duties  towards  it :  but  he  looks  upon  it  as  a 
thing  established,  and  capable  of  maintaining  itself  in  a  due 
measure  of  foreign  ascendency,  without  any  such  personal 
efforts  as  those  which  his  forefathers  cheerfully  imposed  upon 
themselves.  The  orations  of  Demosthenes  contain  melancholy 
proofs  of  such  altered  tone  of  patriotism — of  that  languor, 
paralysis,  and  waiting  for  others  to  act,  which  preceded  the 
catastrophe  of  Chaeroneia,  notwithstanding  an  unabatied 
attachment  to  the  democracy  as  a  source  of  protection  and 
good  government^  That  same  preternatural  activity  which 
the  allies,  of  Sparta,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  both  denounced  and  admired  in  the  Athenians,  is  noted 
by  the  orator  as  now  belonging  to  their  enemy  Philip.    Such 


^  Compare  the  remarkable  speech  of 
the  Corinthian  envoys  at  Sparta 
(Thucyd.  i.  68-71),  with  the  i^tXowpay- 
fioffwri  which  Demosthenes  so  emphati- 


cally notices  in  Philip  (Olynthiac  i.  6, 
p.  13) :  also  Philippic,  i.  2,  and  the 
Philippics  and  Olynthiacs  generally. 
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variations  in  the  scale  of  national  energy  pervade  history, 
modern  as  well  as  ancient,  but  in  regard  to  Grecian  his- 
tory, especially,  they  can  never  be  overlooked.  For  a  certain 
measure,  not  only  of  positive  political  attachment,  but  also  of 
active  self-devotion,  military  readiness,  and  personal  effort, 
was  the  indispensable  condition  of  maintaining  Hellenic 
autonomy,  either  in  Athens  or  elsewhere ;  and  became  so 
more  than  ever,  when  the  Macedonians  were  once  organised 
under  an  enterprising  and  semi-hellenised  prince.  The  demo- 
cracy was  the  first  creative  cause  of  that  astonishing  personal 
and  many-sided  energy  which  marked  the  Athenian  character, 
for  a  century  downward  from  Kleisthen^;  that  the  same 
ultra  Hellenic  activity  did  not  longer  continue,  is  referable  to 
other  causes  which  will  be  hereafter  in  part  explained  No 
system  of  government,  even  supposing  it  to  be  very  much 
better  and  more  faultless  than  the  Athenian  democracy,  can 
ever  pretend  to  accomplish  its  legitimate  end  apart  from  the 
personal  character  of  the  people,  or  to  supersede  the  necessity 
of  individual  virtue  and  vigour.  During  the  half-century 
immediately  preceding  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  the  Athenians 
had  lost  that  remarkable  energy  which  distinguished  them 
during  the  first  century  of  their  democracy,  and  had  fallen 
much  more  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  other  Greeks,  in 
common  with  whom  they  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
pressure  of  a  foreign  enemy.  I  here  briefly  notice  their  last 
period  of  languor,  in  contrast  with  the  first  burst  of  demo- 
cratical  fervour  under  Kleisthenfis  now  opening — a  feeling, 
which  will  be  found,  as  we  proceed,  to  continue  for  a  longer 
period  than  could  have  been  reasonably  anticipated,  but 
which  was  too  high-strung  to  become  a  perpetual  and  inherent 
attribute  of  any  community. 
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RISE  OF  THE  PERSIAN  EMPIRE. — CYRUS. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  I  have  followed  the  history  of 
Central  Greece  very  nearly  down  to  the  point  at  which  the 
history  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  becomes  blended  with  it,  and 
after  which  the  two  streams  begin  to  flow  to  a  great  degree 
in  the  same  channel  I  now  revert  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Asiatic  Greeks,  and  of  the  Asiatic  kings  as  connected  with 
them,  at  the  point  in  which  they  were  left  in  my  seventeenth 
chapter. 

The  concluding  facts  recounted  in  that  chapter  were  of  sad 
State  of  uw  21^^  serious  moment  to  the  Hellenic  world.  The 
^kJ  after  lonic  and  iEolic  Greeks  on  the  Asiatic  coast  had 
S  L^duTS^  been  conquered  and  made  tributary  by  the  Lydian 
Cyrus.  king  Croesus :  "  down  to  that  time  (says  Herodotus) 
all  Greeks  had  been  free."  Their  conqueror  Croesus,  who 
ascended  the  throne  in  560  B.C.,  appeared  to  be  at  the  summit 
of  human  prosperity  and  power  in  his  unassailable  capital, 
and  with  his  countless  treasures  at  Sardis.  His  dominions 
comprised  nearly  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  as  far  as  the  river 
Halys  to  the  east ;  on  the  other  side  of  that  river  began  the 
Median  monarchy  under  his  brother-in-law  Astyagfis,  extend- 
ing eastward  to  some  boundary  which  we  cannot  define,  but 
comprising  in  a  south-eastern  direction  Persis  proper  or 
Farsistan,  and  separated  from  the  Kissians  and  Assyrians  on 
the  east  by  the  line  of  Mount  Zagros  (the  present  boundary- 
line  between  Persia  and  Turkey).  Babylonia,  with  its  won- 
drous city,  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  was 
occupied  by  the  Assyrians  or  Chaldaeans,  under  their  king 
Labynfitus  :  a  territory  populous  and  fertile,  partly  by  nature, 
partly  by  prodigies  of  labour,  to  a  degree  which  makes  us 
mistrust  even  an  honest  eye-witness  who  describes  it  after- 
wards in  its  decline — but  which  was  then  in  its  most  flourish- 
ing condition.    The  Chaldaean   dominion   under  Labyndtus 
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reached  to  the  borders  of  ^gypt,  including  as  dependent 
territories  both  Judaea  and  Phenicia.  In  Egypt  reigned  the 
native  king  Amasis,  powerful  and  affluent,  sustained  in  his 
throne  by  a  large  body  of  Grecian  mercenaries,  and  himself 
favourably  disposed  to  Grecian  commerce  and  settlement. 
Both  with  LabynStus  and  with  Amasis,  Croesus  was  on  terms 
of  alliance  ;  and  as  Astyagfis  was  his  brother-in-law, 
the  four  kings  might  well  be  deemed  out  of  the  andaiimiiccs 
reach  of  calamity.  Yet  within  the  space  of  thirty 
years  or  a  little  more,  the  whole  of  their  territories  had  become 
embodied  in  one  vast  empire,  under  the  son  of  an  adventurer 
as  yet  not  known  even  by  name. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  Oriental  dynasties  has  been  in  all  times 
distinguished  by  the  same  general  features.  A  brave  and 
adventurous  prince,  at  the  head  of  a  population  at  once  poor, 
warlike,  and  greedy,  acquires  dominion  ;  while  his  successors, 
abandoning  themselves  to  sensuality  and  sloth,  probably  also 
to  oppressive  and  irascible  dispositions,  become  in  process  of 
time  victims  to  those  same  qualities  in  a  stranger  which  had 
enabled  their  own  father  to  seize  the  throne.  Cyrus,  the  great 
founder  of  the  Persian  empire,  first  the  subject  and 
afterwards  the  dethroner  of  the  Median  Astyagfis,  Cj^mui- 
con-esponds  to  this  general  description,  as  far  at  least  SSeSi? 
as  we  can  pretend  to  know  his  history.  For  in  truth,  ^' 
even  the  conquests  of  Cyrus,  after  he  became  ruler  of  Media, 
are  very  imperfectly  known,  whilst  the  facts  which  preceded 
his  rise  up  to  that  sovereignty  cannot  be  said  to  be  known  at 
all :  we  have  to  choose  between  different  accounts  at  variance 
with  each  other,  and  of  which  the  most  complete  and  detailed 
is  stamped  with  all  the  character  of  romance.  The  Cyropaedia 
of  Xenophon  is  memorable  and  interesting,  considered  with 
reference  to  the  Greek  mind,  and  as  a  philosophical  novel.^ 
That  it  should  have  been  quoted  so  largely  as  authority  on 
matters  of  history,  is  only  one  proof  among  many  how  easily 
authors  have  been  satisfied  as  to  the  essentials  of  historical 
evidence.  The  narrative  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  relations 
between  Cyrus  and  Astyagfis,  agreeing  with  Xenophon  in 
little  more  than  the  fact  that  it  makes  Cyrus  son  of  Kambys6s 


'  Among  the  lost  productions  of  An- 
tisthen6s,  the  contemporary  of  Xeno- 
phon and  Plato,   ana  emanating  like 


them  from  the  tuition  of  Sokrates,  was 
one,  KvpoSf  ^  irc/»i  BcuriAcfos  (Diogenes 
Laert  vi.  15). 
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and  Mandanfi  and  grandson  of  Astyag^,  goes  even  beyond 
the  story  of  Romulus  and  Remus  in  respect  to  tragical  incident 
and  contrast.  Astyagfis,  alarmed  by  a  dream,  condemns  the 
new-bom  infant  of  his  daughter  Mandand  to  be  exposed : 
Jlarpagus,  to  whom  the  order  is  given,  delivers  the  child  to 
one  of  the  royal  herdsmen,  who  exposes  it  in  the  mountains. 
Story  of  where  it  is  miraculously  suckled  by  a  bitch.^  Thus 
Astyagfit.  preserved,  and  afterwards  brought  up  as  the  herds- 
man's child,  Cyrus  manifests  great  superiority  both  physical 
and  mental,  is  chosen  king  in  play  by  the  boys  of  the  village^ 
and  in  this  capacity  severely  chastises  the  son  of  one  of  the 
courtiers;  for  which  offence  he  is  carried  before  Astyag^ 
who  recognises  him  foi-  his  grandson,  but  is  assured  by  the 
Magi  that  the  dream  is  out,  and  that  he  has  no  farther  danger 
to  apprehend  from  the  boy — and  therefore  permits  him  to  live. 
With  Harpagus,  however,  Astyagfis  is  extremely  incensed,  for 
not  having  executed  his  orders  :  he  causes  the  son  of  Harpagus 
to  be  slain,  and  served  up  to  be  eaten  by  his  unconscious 
father  at  a  regal  banquet  The  father,  apprised  afterwards 
of  the  fact,  dissembles  his  feelings,  but  meditates  a  deadly 
vengeance  against  Astyagfis  for  this  Thyestean  meaL  He 
persuades  Cyrus,  who  has  been  sent  back  to  his  father  and 
mother  in  Persia,  to  head  a  revolt  of  the  Persians  against  the 
Medes;  whilst  Astyagfis — to  fill  up  the  Grecian  conception 
of  madness  as  a  precursor  to  ruin — sends  an  army  against 
the  revolters,  commanded  by  Harpagus  himself.  Of  course  the 
army  is  defeated — Astyagfis,  after  a  vain  resistance,  is  de- 


'  That  this  was  the  real  story — a  dose 
parallel  of  Romulus  and  Remus — ^we 
may  see  by  Herodotus,  i.  122.  Some 
rationalising  Greeks  or  Persians  trans- 
formed it  into  a  more  plausible  tale — 
that  the  herdsman's  wife  who  suckled 
the  boy  Cyrus  was  named  -Kvy^ 
{Kvifv  is  a  dog,  male  or  female) ;  con- 
tending that  this  latter  was  the  real 
basis  of  fact,  and  that  the  intervention 
of  the  bitch  was  an  exaggeration  built 
upon  the  name  of  the  woman,  in  order 
that  the  divine  protection  shown  to 
Cjrrus  might  be  still  more  manifest — ol 
54  roK^ts  irapakeifiSyrts  rh  oHifOfia  rovro 
(7va  0€toT4pws  8oic^p  roiffi  Tl4p' 

no 


In  the  first  volume  of  this  History  I 
have  noticed  various  transformations 
operated  by  Palaephatus  and  others  upon 
the  Greek  mythes— the  ram  which 
carried  Phryxus  and  Hell£  across  the 
Hellespont  is  represented  to  us  as  having 
been  in  reality  a  man  named  Kri$is^  who 
aided  their  flight — the  winged  horse 
which  carried  Bellerophon  was  a  ship 
named  Pegasus,  &c. 

This  same  operation  has  here  been 
performed  upon  the  story  of  the  suck- 
ling of  Cyrus ;  for  we  ^U  run  little 
risk  in  affirming  that  the  miraculous 
story  is  the  older  of  the  two.  The  feel- 
ings which  welcome  a  miraculous  story 
are  early  and  primitive ;  those  which 
break  down  the  miracle  into  a  common- 


ffjifft  ircpif iva(  ff^i  6  irats),  icaW- 
jSoXov  ^ixiv  &s  iKKfififVoy  Kvpov  icioty 
4^40p*}^t'   iyBtvrty   fihr    tj    pdris    oMi  |  place  fact  are  of  subsequent  growth. 
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throned — Cyrus  becomes  king  in  his  placfe — and  Harpagus 
repays  the  outrage  which  he  has  undergone  by  the  bitterest 
insults. 

Such  are  the  heads  of  a  beautiful  narrative  which  is  given 
at  some  length  in  Herodotus.  It  will  probably  appear  to  the 
reader  sufficiently  romantic ;  though  the  historian  intimates 
that  he  had  heard  three  other  narratives  different  from  it,  and 
that  all  were  more  full  of  marvels,  as  well  as  in  wider  circula- 
tion, than  his  own,  which  he  had  borrowed  from  some  unusually 
sober-minded  Persian  informants.^  In  what  points  the  other 
three  stories  departed  from  it  we  do  not  hear. 

To  the  historian  of  Halikarnassus  we  have  to  oppose  the 
physician  of  the  neighbouring  town  Knidus — Ktfisias,  Herodotus 
who  contradicted  Herodotus,  not  without  strong  terms  "***  ^^^^»*' 
of  censure,  on  many  points,  and  especially  upon  that  which  is 
the  very  foundation  of  the  early  narrative  respecting  Cyrus ; 
for  he  affirmed  that  Cyrus  was  noway  related  to  Astyagfis.^ 
However  indignant  we  may  be  with  Kt^ias  for  the  disparaging 
epithets  which  he  presumed  to  apply  to  an  historian,  whose 
work  is  to  us  inestimable — ^we  must  nevertheless  admit,  that 
as  surgeon  in  actual  attendance  on  king  ArtaxerxSs  Mn^mon, 
and  healer  of  the  wound  inflicted  on  that  prince  at  Kunaxa 
by  his  brother  Cyrus  the  younger,'  he  had  better  opportunities 
even  than  Herodotus  of  conversing  with  sober-minded  Persians ; 
and  that  the  discrepancies  between  the  two  statements  are  to 
be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  discordant,  yet  equally 
accredited,  stories.  Herodotus  himself  was  in  fact  compelled 
to  choose  one  out  of  four.  So  rare  and  late  a  plant  is  histo- 
rical authenticity. 


'    Herodot  i.  95.    'ds  «5k  ntfxr^ttv 

\6titroi  ir^fiwovv  rk  ircpl  Kupoif, 
&XA^  rhy  Hvra  X4ytuf  Xotok,  itark 
ravra  ypdi^'  hrurrdtuvos  wtpX  K^v  koX 
rpi^airias  iWas  \6y^y  diobs  ^^vai. 
His  informants  were  thus  select  persons, 
who  difiered  from  the  Persians  gener- 
aUy. 

The  lone  narrative  respecting  the 
infancy  and  growth  of  Cyrus  is  con- 
tained in  Herodot  i.  I07-I29. 

'  See  the  Extracts  from  the  lost 
Persian  History  of  Kt^ias,  in  Photius 
Cod.  IxxiL,  also  appended  to  Schweig- 
hauser^s  edition  ot  Herodotus,   vol.  iv. 

VOL.  in. 


p.  345.  *^t  S^  (Kt^ias)  airhy  riiy 
trKiUvuv  h  Itrropu  oinAirniv  y§y6/itvoy, 
^  wop*  uhrmy  H^pc&y  (JfyBa  ro  bpfy  /lii 
iy9X^p*i)  aMiKooy  tcaroffrdrra,  ofirms 
T^y  Urropiay  avyypd^^tu. 

To  the  discrepancies  between  Xeno- 
phon,  Herodotus,  and  Kt^sias,  on  the 
subject  of  Cjmis,  is  to  be  added  the 
statement  of  iEschylus  (Persae,  747), 
the  oldest  authority  of  them  all,  and 
that  of  the  Armenian  historians:  see 
Bahr  ad  Ktesiam,  p.  85 ;  compare 
Bahr*s  com^aents  on  the  discrepancies, 
p.  87. 

'  Xenophon,  Anabas.  i.  8,  26. 
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That  Cyrus  was  the  first  Persian  conqueror,  and  that  the 
space  which  he  overran  covered  no  less  than  fifty  degrees  of 
longitude,  from  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  Oxus  and  the 
Indus,  are  facts  quite  indisputable  ;  but  of  the  steps  by  which 
this  was  achieved,  we  know  very  little.  The  native  Persians, 
whom  he  conducted  to  an  empire  so  immense,  were 
the  nadire  an  aggregate  of  seven  agricultural,  and  four  nomadic 
thTfiS'iise  tribes — all  of  them  rude,  hardy,  and  brave  *— dwell- 

^**  ing  in  a  mountainous  region,  clothed  in  skins,  ignorant 
of  wine,  or  fruit,  or  any  of  the  commonest  luxuries  of  life,  and 
despising  the  very  idea  of  purchase  or  sale.  Their  tribes 
were  very  unequal  in  point  of  dignity,  probably  also  in  respect 
to  numbers  and  powers,  among  one  another.  First  in  esti- 
mation among  them  stood  the  Pasargadae ;  and  the  first 
phratry  or  clan  among  the  Pasargadae  were,  the  Achaeme- 
nidae,  to  whom  Cyrus  himself  belonged.  Whether  his  re- 
lationship to  the  Median  king  whom  he  dethroned  was  a 
matter  of  fact,  or  a  politic  fiction,  we  cannot  well  determine. 
But  Xenophon,  in  noticing  the  spacious  deserted  cities,  Larissa 
and  Mespila,*  which  he  saw  in  his  march  with  the  Ten  Thou- 
sand Greeks  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Tigris,  gives  us  to 
understand  that  the  conquest  of  Media  by  the  Persians  was 
reported  to  him  as  having  been  an  obstinate  and  protracted 
struggle.  However  this  may  be,  the  preponderance  of  the 
Persians  was  at  last  complete :  though  the  Medes  always 
continued  to  be  the  second  nation  in  the  empire,  after  the 
Persians  properly  so  called  ;  and  by  early  Greek  writers 
the  great  enemy  in  the  East  is  often  called  "the  Mede"* 
as  well  as  "the  Persian."  The  Median  Ekbatana  too  re- 
mained as  one  of  the  capital  cities,  and  the  usual  summer 
residence,  of  the  kings  of  Persia ;  Susa  on  the  Choasp^s,  on 
the  Kissian  plain  farther  southward,  and  east  of  the  Tigris, 
being  their  winter  abode. 

The  vast  space  of  country  comprised  between  the  Indus  on 
the  east,  the  Oxus  and  Caspian  Sea  to  the  north,  the  Persian 


'  Herodot  i.  71-153;  Arrian,  v.  4; 
Strabo,  xv.  p.  727 ;  Plato,  Legg.  iii.  p. 

695. 
'  Xenophon,  Anabas.  iii.  3,  6 ;  iii.  4, 

7-12.    Strabo  had  read  accounts  which 

represented  the  last  battle  between  As- 

tyag8s  and  Cyrus  to  have  been  fought 


near  Pasargads  (xv.  p.  730). 

'  Xenophan^  Fragm.  p.  39,  ap. 
Schneidewin,  Delectus  Poett  Elegiac 
Grace. — 

compareTheognis,  v.  775,  and  HerodoU 
i.  103. 
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Gulf  and  Indian  Ocean  to  the  south,  and  the  line  of  Mount 
Zagros  to  the  west,  appears  to  have  been  occupied  Territory  of 
in  these  times  by  a  great  variety  of  different  tribes  {S^xiris 
and  people,  yet  all  or  most  of  them  belonging  to  "**  ^^^ 
the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  and  speaking  dialects  of  the  Zend 
language.^  It  was  known  amongst  its  inhabitants  by  the 
common  name  of  Iran  or  Aria :  it  is,  in  its  central  parts  at 
least,  a  high,  cold  plateau,  totally  destitute  of  wood  and 
scantily  supplied  with  water ;  much  of  it  indeed  is  a  salt 
and  sandy  desert,  unsusceptible  of  culture.  Parts  of  it  are 
eminently  fertile,  where  water  can  be  procured  and  irrigation 
applied.  Scattered  masses  of  tolerably  dense  population  thus 
grew  up ;  but  continuity  of  cultivation  is  not  practicable,  and 
in  ancient  times,  as  at  present,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
population  of  Iran  seems  to  have  consisted  of  wandering  or 
nomadic  tribes  with  their  tents  and  cattle.  The  rich  pastures, 
and  the  freshness  of  the  summer  climate,  in  the  region  of 
mountain  and  valley  near  Ekbatana,  are  extolled  by  modern 
travellers,  just  as  they  attracted  the  Great  King  in  ancient 
times  during  the  hot  months.  The  more  southerly  province 
called  Persis  proper  (Farsistan)  consists  also  in  part  of  moun- 
tain land  interspersed  with  valley  and  plain,  abundantly 
watered,  and  ample  in  pasture,  sloping  gradually  down  to 
low  grrounds  on  the  sea-coast  which  are  hot  and  dry :  the 
care  bestowed,  both  by  Medes  and  Persians,  on  the  breeding 
of  their  horses,  was  remarkable.*  There  were  doubtless 
material  differences  between  different  parts  of  the  popula- 
tion of  this,  vast  plateau  of  Iran.  Yet  it  seems  that  along 
with  their  common  language  and  religion,  they  had  also 
something  of  a  common  character,  which  contrasted  with  the 
Indian  population  east  of  the  Indus,  the  Assyrians  west  of 
Mount  Zagros,  and  the  Massagets  and  other  Nomads  of  the 
Caspian  and  the  Sea  of  Aral — less  brutish,  restless,  and  blood- 
thirsty than  the  latter— more  fierce,  contemptuous  and  extor- 
tionate, and  less  capable  of  sustained  industry,  than  the  two 


'  Strabo,  xv.  p.  724.  ifiSyXwrrot 
iteipik  fwcp6w.  See  Heeren,  Ueber  den 
Vcrkehr  der  Alten  Welt,  part  L  book  i. 
p.  320340,  and  Ritter,  Erdkunde, 
West  Asien,  b.  iii.  Abtheil.  ii.  sect,  i 
and  2,  p.  17-84. 

*  About  the  province  of  Persis,  see 


Strabo,  xv.  p.  727  ;  Diodor.  xix.  21 ; 
Quintus  Curtius,  v.  13,  14,  p.  432-434, 
with  the  valuable  explanatory  notes  of 
MUtzdl  (Berlin,  1841).  Compare  also 
Morier's  Second  Journey  in  Persia,  p. 
49-120,  and  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  West 
Asien,  p.  712-738. 
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former.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  at  the  time  of  which  we 
are  now  speaking,  when  the  wealth  and  cultivation  of  Assyria, 
were  at  their  maximum,  that  Iran  also  was  far  better  peopled 
than  ever  it  has  been  since  European  observers  have  been 
able  to  survey  it ;  especially  the  north-eastern  portion,  Baktria 
and  Sogdiana ;  so  that  the  invasions  of  the  Nomads  from 
Turkestan  and  Tartary,  which  have  been  so  destructive  at 
various  intervals  since  the  Mahomedan  conquest,  were  before 
that  period  successfully  kept  back. 

The  general  analogy  among  the  population  of  Iran  probably 
enabled  the  Persian  conqueror  with  comparative  ease  to  extend 
his  empire  to  the  east,  after  the  conquest  of  Ekbatana,  and  to 
become  the  full  heir  of  the  Median  kings.  If  we  may  believe 
Kt6sias,  even  the  distant  province  of  Baktria  had  been  before 
subject  to  those  kings.  At  first  it  resisted  Cyrus,  but  finding 
that  he  had  become  son-in-law  of  Astyagfis,  as  well  as  master 
of  his  person,  it  speedily  acknowledged  his  authority.^ 

According  to  the  representation  of  Herodotus,  the  war  be- 
tween Cyrus  and  Croesus  of  Lydia  began  shortly  after  the 
w  be  capture  of  Astyagfis,  and  before  the  conquest  of 
twecn  Cyrus  Baktrfa.^  Crocsus  was  the  assailant,  wishing  to 
avenge  his  brother-in-law,  to  arrest  the  growth  of 
the  Persian  conqueror,  and  to  increase  his  own  dominions. 
His  more  prudent  councillors  in  vain  represented  to  him  that 
he  had  little  to  gain,  and  much  to  lose,  by  war  with  a  nation 
alike  hardy  and  poor.  He  is  represented  as  just  at  that  time 
recovering  from  the  affliction  arising  out  of  the  death  of  his 
son. 

To  ask  advice  of  the  oracle,  before  he  took  any  final  de- 
cision, was  a  step  which  no  pious  king  would  omit  But  in 
the  present  perilous  question,  Croesus  did  more — he  took  a 
precaution  so  extreme,  that  if  his  piety  had  not  been  placed 
beyond  all  doubt  by  his  extraordinary  munificence  to  the 
temples,  he  might  have  drawn  upon  himself  the  suspicion  of 
a  guilty  scepticism.^  Before  he  would  send  to  ask  advice 
respecting  the  project  itself,  he  resolved  to  test  the  credit  of 


'  Kt6sias,  Persica,  c.  2. 

*  Herodot  i.  15^ 

'  That  this  point  of  view  should  not 
be  noticed  in  Herodotus,  may  appear 
singular,  when  we  read  his  story  (vi.  86) 


about  the  Milesian  Glaukus,  and  the 
judgement  that  overtook  him  for  having 
tested  the  oracle  ;  but  it  is  put  forward 
by  Xenophon  as  constituting  part  of  the 
guilt  of  Croesus  (Cyropaed.  vii.  2,  17). 
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some  of  the  chief  surrounding  oracles — Delphi,  D6d6na,  Bran- 
chidse  near  Mildtus,  Amphiaraus  at  Thebes,  Tro-  cnrsustest* 
ph6nius  at  Lebadeia,  and  Ammdn  in  Libya.  His  SiuSSSSlT 
envoys  started  from  Sardis  on  the  same  day,  and  SSf^?^" 
were  all  directed  on  the  hundredth  day  afterwards,  JfoJSSS^^u) 
to  ask  at  the  respective  oracles  how  Croesus  was  '^«o«ci«- 
at  that  precise  moment  employed.  This  was  a  severe  trial : 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  met  by  four  out  of  the  six 
oracles  consulted,  we  have  no  information,  and  it  rather 
appears  that  their  answers  were  unsatisfactory.  But  Am^ 
phiaraus  maintained  his  credit  undiminished,  while  Apollo 
at  Delphi,  more  omniscient  than  Apollo  at  Branchidae,  solved 
the  question  with  such  unerring  precision,  as  to  afford  a  strong 
additional  argument  against  persons  who  might  be  disposed 
to  scoff  at  divination.  No  sooner  had  the  envoys  put  the 
question  to  the  Delphian  priestess,  on  the  day  named,  "  What 
is  Croesus  now  doing  ? "  than  she  exclaimed,  in  the  accustomed 
hexameter  verse,^  "  I  know  the  number  of  grains  of  sand,  and 
the  measures  of  the  sea :  I  understand  the  dumb,  and  I 
hear  the  man  who  speaks  not  The  smell  reaches  me  of  a 
hardskinned  tortoise  boiled  in  a  copper  with  lamb's  flesh — 
copper  above  and  copper  below."  Croesus  was  awestruck  on 
receiving  this  reply.  It  described  with  the  utmost  detail  that 
which  he  had  been  really  doing,  so  that  he  accounted  the 
Delphian  oracle  and  that  of  Amphiaraus  the  only  trustworthy 
oracles  on  earth — following  up  these  feelings  with  a  holocaust 
of  the  most  munificent  character,  in  order  to  win  the  favour  of 
the  Delphian  god.  Three  thousand  cattle  were  offered  up, 
and  upon  a  vast  sacrificial  pile  were  placed  the  most  splendid 
purple  robes  and  tunics,  together  with  couches  and  censers  of 
gold  and  silver ;  besides  which  he  sent  to  Delphi  itself  the 
richest  presents  in  gold  and  silver — ingots,  statues,  bowls, 
jugs,  &c.,  the  size  and  weight  of  which  we  read  with  astonish- 
ment ;  the  more  so  as  Herodotus  himself  saw  them  a  century 
afterwards  at  Delphi.^  Nor  was  Croesus  altogether  unmindful 
of  Amphiaraus,  whose  answer  had  been  creditable,  though  less 
triumphant  than  that  of  the  Pythian  priestess.  He  sent  to 
Amphiaraus  a  spear  and  shield  of  pure  gold,  which  were 
afterwards  seen  at  Thebes  by  Herodotus :  this  large  donative 

*  Ilerodot.  i.  47,  48,  49,  50.  '  Herodot.  i.  52,  53,  54. 
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may  help  the  reader  to  conceive  the  immensity  of  those  which 
he  sent  to  Delphi. 

The  envoys  who  conveyed  these  gifts  were  instructed  to 
Advicegivcn  aslc  at  the  same  time,  whether  Croesus  should  under- 
lie o^lci^.  take  an  expedition  against  the  Persians — and  if  so, 
whether  he  should  solicit  any  allies  to  assist  him.  In  regard 
to  the  second  question,  the  answer  both  of  Apollo  and  of 
Amphiaraus  was  decisive,  recommending  him  to  invite  the 
alliance  of  the  most  powerful  Greeks.  In  regard  to  the  first 
and  most  momentous  question,  their  answer  was  as  re- 
markable for  circumspection  as  it  had  been  before  for  detec- 
tive sagacity:  they  told  Croesus,  that  if  he  invaded  the 
Persians,  he  would  subvert  a  mighty  monarchy.  The  blind- 
ness of  Croesus  interpreted  this  declaration  into  an  unqualified 
promise  of  success :  he  sent  farther  presents  to  the  oracle, 
and  again  inquired  whether  his  kingdom  would  be  durable. 
"  When  a  mule  shall  become  king  of  the  Medes  (replied  the 
priestess)  then  must  thou  run  away — be  not  ashamed."^ 

More  assured  than  ever  by  such  an  answer,  Croesus  sent 
to  Sparta,  under  the  kings  Anaxandrid6s  and  Aristo,  to 
He  solicits  tender  presents  and  solicit  their  alliance.*  His  pro- 
of Spam.  positions  were  favourably  entertained — ^the  more  so, 
as  he  had  before  gratuitously  furnished  some  gold  to  the 
Lacedaemonians,  for  a  statue  to  Apollo.  The  alliance  now 
formed  was  altogether  general — no  express  effort  being  as 
yet  demanded  from  them,  though  it  soon  came  to  be.  But 
the  incident  is  to  be  noted,  as  marking  the  first  plunge  of  the 
leading  Grecian  state  into  Asiatic  politics ;  and  that  too 
without  any  of  the  generous  Hellenic  sympathy  which  after- 
wards induced  Athens  to  send  her  citizens  across  the  iEgean. 
At  this  time  Croesus  was  the  master  and  tribute-exactor 
of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  whose  contingents  seem  to  have  formed 
part  of  his  army  for  the  expedition  now  contemplated ;  an 
army  consisting  principally,  not  of  native  Lydians,  but  of 
foreigners. 

The  river  Halys  formed  the  boundary  at  this  time  between 
He  crosses  ^^^  Median  and  Lydian  empires :  and  Croesus,  march- 
Lnd  atuScs  ^"g  across  that  river  into  the  territory  of  the  Syrians 
thePen.iaiis.  qj.  Assyrfans  of  Kappadokia,  took  the  city  of  Pteria, 

*  Herodot.  I  55.  •  Herodot  i.  67-7a 
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with  many  of  its  surrounding  dependencies,  inflicting  damage 
and  destruction  upon  these  distant  subjects  of  Ekbatana 
Cyrus  lost  no  time  in  bringing  an  army  to  their  defence 
considerably  larger  than  that  of  Croesus  ;  trying  at  the  same 
time,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  prevail  on  the  lonians  to 
revolt  from  him.  A  bloody  battle  took  place  between  the 
two  armies,  but  with  indecisive  result :  after  which  Croesus, 
seeing  that  he  could  not  hope  to  accomplish  more  with  his 
forces  as  they  stood,  thought  it  wise  to  return  to  his  capital, 
and  collect  a  larger  army  for  the  next  campaign.  Im- 
mediately on  reaching  Sardis  he  despatched  envoys  to  Laby- 
n^tus  king  of  Babylon ;  to  Amasis  king  of  Egypt ;  to  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  to  other  allies ;  calling  upon  all  of  them 
to  ^send  auxiliaries  to  Sardis  during  the  course  of  the  fifth 
month.  In  the  meantime,  he  dismissed  all  the  foreign  troops 
who  had  followed  him  into  Kappadokia.^ 

Had  these  allies  appeared,  the  war  might  perhaps  have 
been  prosecuted  with  success.  And  on  the  part  Ra^id  march 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  at  least,  there  was  no  tardi-  sardis. 
ness ;  for  their  ships  were  ready  and  their  troops  almost  on 
board,  when  the  unexpected  news  reached  them  that  Croesus 
was  already  ruined.^  Cyrus  had  foreseen  and  forestalled  the 
defensive  plan  of  his  enemy.  Pushing  on  with  his  army  to 
Sardis  without  delay,  he  obliged  the  Lydian  prince  to  give 
battle  with  his  own  unassisted  subjects.  The  open  and 
spacious  plain  before  that  town  was  highly  favourable  to 
Lydian  cavalry,  which  at  that  time  (Herodotus  tells  us)  was 
superior  to  the  Persian,  But  Cyrus,  employing  a  stratagem 
whereby  this  cavalry  was  rendered  unavailable,  placed  in 
front  of  his  line  the  baggage  camels,  which  the  Lydian  horses 
could  not  endure  either  to  smell  or  to  behold.^  The  horse- 
.  men  of  Croesus  were  thus  obliged  to  dismount ;  nevertheless 
they  fought  bravely  on  foot,  and  were  not  driven  into  the 
town  till  after  a  sanguinary  combat. 

Though  confined  within  the  walls  of  his  capital,  Croesus 
had  still  good  reason  for  hoping  to  hold  out  until  the  arrival 
of  his  allies,  to  whom  he  sent  pressing  envoys  of  sicgcand 
acceleration.      For  Sardis  was  considered   impreg-  Sardu. 

'  Herodot.  i.  77.  *  Herodot.  i.  83. 

'  The  story  about  this  successful  employment  of  the  camels  appears  also  in 
Xenophon,  Cyropsed.  vii.  I,  47. 
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nabie— one  assault  had  already  been  repulsed,  and  the  Per- 
sians would  have  been  reduced  to  the  slow  process  of  block- 
ade. But  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  siege,  accident  did 
for  the  besiegers  that  which  they  could  not  have  accomplished 
either  by  skill  or  force.  Sardis  was  situated  on  an  outlying 
peak  of  the  northern  side  of  Tmdlus ;  it  was  well  fortified 
everywhere  except  towards  the  mountain ;  and  on  that  side, 
the  rock  was  so  precipitous  and  inaccessible,  that  fortifications 
were  thought  unnecessary,  nor  did  the  inhabitants  believe 
assault  to  be  possible  in  that  quarter.  But  Hyroeades,  a 
Persian  soldier,  having  accidentally  seen  one  of  the  garrison 
descending  this  precipitous  rock  to  pick  up  his  helmet  which 
had  rolled  down,  watched  his  opportunit)'-,  tried  to  climb  up, 
and  found  it  not  impracticable ;  others  followed  his  example, 
the  strong  hold  was  thus  seized  first,  and  the  whole  city 
speedily  taken  by  storm.^ 

Cyrus  had  given  especial  orders  to  spare  the  life  of  Croesus, 

who  was  accordingly  made  prisoner.  But  prepara- 
comes  w^  tions  wcre  made  for  a  solemn  and  terrible  spec- 
nis— how      tacle ;  the  captive  king  was  destined  to  be  burnt 

in  chains,  together  with  fourteen  Lydian  youths, 
on  a  vast  pile  of  wood.  We  are  even  told  that  the  pile 
was  already  kindled  and  the  victim  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  aid,  when  Apollo  sent  a  miraculous  rain  to  preserve 
him.  As  to  the  general  fact  of  supernatural  interposition, 
in  one  way  or  another,  Herodotus  and  Ktfeias  both  agree, 
though  they  describe  differently  the  particular  miracles 
wrought.*     It  is  certain  that  Croesus,  after  some  time,  was 


'  Herodot.  i.  84. 

•  Compare  Herodot  i.  84-87,  and 
Kt6sias,  Persica,  c  4 ;  which  latter 
seems  to  have  been  copied  by  Polyeenus, 
vii.  6,  10. 

It  is  remarkable  that  among  the  mira- 
cles enumerated  by  Kt^sias,  no  mention 
is  made  of  fire  or  of  the  pile  of  wood 
kindled :  we  have  the  chains  of  Croesus 
miraculously  struck  off,  in  the  midst  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  but  no  fire  men- 
tioned. This  is  deserving  of  notice,  as 
illustrating  the  fact  that  Kt6sias  derived 
his  information  from  Persian  narratoi's, 
who  would  not  be  likely  to  impute  to 
Cyrus  the  use  of  fire  for  such  a  purpose. 


body  (Herodot  iii.  16).  Now  Hero- 
dotus seems  to  have  heard  the  story 
about  the  burning  from  Lydian  infor- 
mants (X^cTcu  ipthKxltSnf^  Herodot  i.  87). 
Whether  the  Lydians  regarded  fire  in 
the  same  point  of  view  as  the  Persians, 
we  do  not  know  ;  but  even  if  they  did, 
they  would  not  be  indisposed  to  impute 
to  Cyrus  an  act  of  gross  impiety,  just  as 
the  Egyptians  imputed  another  act 
equally  gross  to  Kambyses,  which 
Herodotus  himself  treats  as  a  falsehood 
(iii.  16). 

The  long  narrative  given  by  Nikolaus 
Damask6nus  of  the  treatment  of  Croesus 
by  Cyrus,  has  been  supposed  by  some 


The  Persians  worshipped  fire  as  a  god,  I  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Lydian 
and  considered  it  impious  to  bum  a  dead  !  historian  Xanthus,  elder  contemporary 
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released  and  well  treated  by  his  conqueror,  and  lived  to 
become  the  confidential  adviser  of  the  latter  as  well  as  of 
his  son  Kambys^s:^  Kt^sias  also  acquaints  us  that  a  con- 
siderable town  and  territory  near  Ekbatana,  called  Bar6n^, 
was  assigned  to  him,  according  to  a  practice  which  we  shall 
find  not  unfrequent  with  the  Persian  kings. 

The  prudent  counsel  and  remarks  as  to  the  relations  be- 
tween Persians  and  Lydians,  whereby  Croesus  is  said  by 
Herodotus  to  have  first  earned  this  favourable  treatment, 
are  hardly  worth  repeating ;  but  the  indignant  remonstrance 
sent  by  Croesus  to  the  Delphian  god  is  too  characteristic 
to  be  passed  over.  He  obtained  permission  from  Remon- 
Cyrus  to  lay  upon  the  holy  pavement  of  the  Del-  JJl^JSi^' 
phian  temple  the  chains  with  which  he  had  first  SSDdjSSan 
been  bound.  The  Lydian  envoys  were  instructed,  «^ 
after  exhibiting  to  the  god  these  humiliating  memorials,  to 
ask  whether  it  was  his  custom  to  deceive  his  benefactors, 
and  whether  he  was  not  ashamed  to  have  encouraged  the 
king  of  Lydia  in  an  enterprise  so  disastrous }  The  god,  con- 
descending to  justify  himself  by  the  lips  of  the  priestess, 
replied — "  Not  even  a  god  can  escape  his  destiny.  Croesus 
has  suffered  for  the  sin  of  his  fifth  ancestor  (Gyg6s),  who, 
conspiring  with  a  woman,  slew  his  master  and  wrongfully 
seized  the  sceptre.  Apollo  employed  all  his  influence  with 
the  Moerae  (Fates)  to  obtain  that  this  sin  might  be  expiated 
by  the  children  of  Croesus,  and  not  by  Croesus  himself;  but 
the  Moerae  would  grant  nothing  more  than  a  postponement 
of  the  judgement  for  three  years.  Let  Croesus  know  that 
Apollo  has  thus  procured  for  him  a  reign  three  years  longer 
than  his  original  destiny,^  after  having  tried  in  vain  to  rescue 
him  altogether.  Moreover  he  sent  that  rain  which  at  the 
critical  moment  extingfuished  the  burning  pile.      Nor  has 


of  Herodotus.  But  it  seems  to  me  a 
mere  compilation,  not  well  put  together, 
from  Xenophon's  Cyropaeaia  and  from 
the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  perhaps  in- 
cluding some  particular  incidents  out  of 
Xanthus  (see  Nikol.  Damas.  Fragm.  ed. 
OrelL  p.  57-70,  and  the  Fragments  of 
Xanthus  m  Didot's  Historic.  Grsecor. 
Fragm.  p.  40). 

*  Justm  (i.  7)  seems  to  copy  Kt^sias 
about  the  treatment  of  Croesus. 


'  Herodot  i.  91.  TlpoBvfi*o/i4i^ou  8i 
Ao|(f»  Sirwf  &r  icaerk  robs  ircuSof  robs 
Kpolcov  yivoiro  rb  XapBlf¥  iriSos,  jral  /t^ 
iroT*  abrbv  KpoTffow,  oOk  oUp  T€  iy4wtro 
irapayayuy  Moipas'  Zffov  5i  MZwKot' 
aSrcu,  liv^aro,  ical  ix^i<far6  ot'rota  yiip 
frta  iiraptfid\*ro  r^y  XapBtwp  i\»fftv. 
Kal  rovro  dirurrdffOw  Koolffos^  &s  tortpov 
ro7<ri  (rtd  roirrouri  akobs  r^s  wrrptt' 
/i4nis» 
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Croesus  any  right  to  complain  of  the  prophecy  by  which 
he  was  encouraged  to  enter  on  the  war ;  for  when  the  god 
told  him,  that  he  would  subvert  a  great  empire^  it  was  his 
duty  to  have  again  inquired  which  empire  the  god  meant ; 
and  if  he  neither  understood  the  meaning,  nor  chose  to  ask 
for  information,  he  has  himself  to  blame  for  the  result.  Be- 
sides, Croesus  neglected  the  warning  given  to  him,  about 
the  acquisition  of  the  Median  kingdom  by  a  mule :  Cyrus 
was  that  mule — son  of  a  Median  mother  of  royal  breed,  by  a 
Persian  father  at  once  of  different  race  and  of  lower  positioa" 
This  triumphant  justification  extorted  even  from  Croesus 
Successful  himself  a  full  confession,  that  the  sin  lay  with  him, 
oftheoradc.  and  uot  with  the  god^  It  certainly  illustrates  in 
a  remarkable  manner  the  theological  ideas  of  the  time.  It 
shows  us  how  much,  in  the  mind  of  Herodotus,  the  facts 
of  the  centuries  preceding  his  own,  unrecorded  as  they  were 
by  any  contemporary  authority,  tended  to  cast  themselves 
into  a  sort  of  a  religious  drama ;  the  threads  of  the  historical 
web  being  in  part  put  together,  in  part  originally  spun, 
for  the  purpose  of  setting  forth  the  religious  sentiment  and  doc- 
trine woven  in  as  a  pattern.  The  Pythian  priestess  predicts 
to  Gyg6s  that  the  crime  which  he  had  committed  in  assassi- 
nating his  master  would  be  expiated  by  his  fifth  descendant, 
though,  as  Herodotus  tells  us,  no  one  took  any  notice  of  this 
prophecy  until  it  was  at  last  fulfilled  :^  we  see  thus  the 
history  of  the  first  Mermnad  king  is  made  up  after  the  cata- 
strophe of  the  last  There  was  something  in  the  main  facts 
of  the  history  of  Croesus  profoundly  striking  to  the 
Croesus  im-    Grcck  miud ;  a  king  at  the  summit  of  wealth  and 

pressiveto  ,  .        ,  t  •/*  i 

the  Greek  powcr — pious  vti  the  cxtrcmc  and  munificent  towards 
the  gods — ^the  first  destroyer  of  Hellenic  liberty  in 
Asia — then  precipitated,  at  once  and  on  a  sudden,  into  the 
abyss  of  ruin.  The  sin  of  the  first  parent  helped  much  to- 
wards the  solution  of  this  perplexing  problem,  as  well  as 
to  exalt  the  credit  of  the  oracle,  when  made  to  assume  the 
shape  of  an   unnoticed  prophecy.      In  the  affecting  story 


*  Herodot  i.  91.    *0  8i  kico{}(ras  <rwv- 
T0U  $*ov. 

Xenophon  also  in  the  C3rropaedia  (vii. 


2,   16-25)  brings  Croesus  to  the  same 
result  of  confession  and    humiliation, 
though  by  steps  somewhat  different. 
*  Herodot.  i.  13. 
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(discussed  in  a  former  chapter  ^)  of  Solon  and  Croesus,  the 
Lydian  king  is  punished  with  an  acute  domestic  affliction 
because  he  thought  himself  the  happiest  of  mankind — the 
gods  not  suffering  any  one  to  be  arrogant  except  themselves  f 
and  the  warning  of  Solon  is  made  to  recur  to  Croesus  after 
he  has  become  the  prisoner  of  Cyrus,  in  the  narrative  of 
Herodotus.  To  the  same  vein  of  thought  belongs  the  story, 
just  recounted,  of  the  relations  of  Croesus  with  the  Delphian 
oracle.  An  account  is  provided,  satisfactory  to  the  religious 
feelings  of.  the  Greeks,  how  and  why  he  was  ruined — but 
nothing  less  than  the  overruling  and  omnipotent  Moerae  could 
be  invoked  to  explain  so  stupendous  a  result  It  is  rarely 
that  these  supreme  goddesses — or  hyper-goddesses,  since 
the  gods  themselves  must  submit  to  them — are  brought  into 
such  distinct  light  and  action.  Usually  they  are  kept  in  the 
dark,  or  are  left  to  be  understood  as  the  unseen  stumbling- 
block  in  cases  of  extreme  incomprehensibility ;  and  it  is  difficult 
clearly  to  determine  (as  in  the  case  of  some  complicated 
political  constitutions)  where  the  Greeks  conceived  sovereign 
power  to  reside,  in  respect  to  the  government  of  ^he  Ma»B 
the  world.  But  here  the  sovereignty  of  the  Moerae,  ^  *'*^- 
and  the  subordinate  agency  of  the  gods,  are  unequivocally 
set  forth**    The  gods  are  still  extremely  powerful,  because 


*  See  above,  chap.  xi.  vol.  ii.  p.  52a 

*  Herodot   vii.  10.    ob  yhp  i^  ^po* 

*  In  the  oracle  reported  in  Herodot 
vii.  141,  as  delivered  by  the  Pythian 
priestess  to  Athens  on  occasion  of  the 
approach  of  Xerx6s,  Zeus  is  represented 
in  the  same  supreme  position  as  the 
present  oracle  assigns  to  the  Moerse  or 
Fates :  Pallas  in  vain  attempts  to  pro- 
pitiate him  in  favour  of  Athens,  just  as 
in  this  case  Apollo  tries  to  mitigate  the 
Moerse  in  respect  to  Croesus — 

Oo  3iJi«Ta&  IlaAAic  At"  'OAv^ir»or  i^iXdaaafaA, 
AiaaoiUfii  voAAoiOi  AoYOt«  xot  iii^rtii  wvkv§,  &c. 

Compare  also  viii.  109  and  ix.  16. 

O.  Miiller  (Dissertation  on  the  Eume* 
nides  of  iCschylus,  p.  222,  Ene.  Transl.) 
says — "  On  no  occasion  does  Zeus  Soter 
exert  his  influence  directly,  like  ApoUo, 
Minerva,  and  the  Erinnyes  ;  but  whereas 
Apollo  is  prophet  and  exegetes  by  virtue 
of  wisdom  derived  from  him,  and  Mi- 
nerva is  indebted  to  him  for  her  sway 
over  states  and   assemblies — nay,   the 


very  Erinnyes  exercise  their  fimctions 
in  his  name — this  Zeus  stands  always  in 
the  background,  and  has  in  reality  only 
to  settle  a  conflict  existing  within  him- 
self. For  with  ^Eschylus,  as  with  all 
men  of  profoimd  feeUng  among  the 
Greeks  from  the  earliest  times,  Jupiter 
is  the  only  real  god  in  the  higher  sense 
of  the  word.  Although  he  is  in  the 
spirit  of  ancient  theology  a  generated 
god  arisen  out  of  an  imperfect  state  of 
things,  and  not  produced  till  the  third 
stage  of  a  development  of  nature— still 
he  is,  at  the  time  we  are  speaking  of, 
the  spirit  that  pervades  and  governs  the 
universe." 

To  the  same  purpose  Klausen  ex- 
presses himself  (Theologumena^Eschyli, 
p.  6-69). 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  many  passages 
may  be  produced  from  Gredc  authors 
which  ascribe  to  Zeus  the  supreme 
power  here  noted.  But  it  is  equally 
true  that  this  conception  is  not  uniformly 
adhered  to,    and   that  sometimes  the 
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the  Moerae  comply  with  their  requests  up  to  a  certain  point, 
not  thinking  it  proper  to  be  wholly  inexorable;  but  their 
compliance  is  carried  no  farther  than  they  themselves  choose  ; 
nor  would  they,  even  in  deference  to  Apollo,^  alter  the  original 
sentence  of  punishment  for  the  sin  of  Gyg6s  in  the  person 
of  his  fifth  descendant — a  sentence  moreover  which  Apollo 
himself  had  formally  prophesied  shortly  after  the  sin  was 
committed ;  so  that,  if  the  Moerae  had  listened  to  his  inter- 
cession on  behalf  of  Croesus,  his  own  prophetic  credit  would 
have  been  endangered.  Their  unalterable  resolution  has 
predetermined  the  ruin  of  Crcesus,  and  the  grandeur  of  the 
event  is  manifested  by  the  circumstance,  that  even  Apollo 
himself  cannot  prevail  upon  them  to  alter  it,  or  to  grant  more 
than  a  three  years'  respite.  The  religious  element  must  here 
be  viewed  as  giving  the  form — the  historical  element  as 
giving  the  matter  only,  and  not  the  whole  matter — of  the 
story.  These  two  elements  will  be  found  conjoined  more 
or  less  throughout  most  of  the  history  of  Herodotu.s,  though 
as  we  descend  to  later  times,  we  shall  find  the  latter  element 
in  constantly  increasing  proportion.     His  conception  of  his- 


Fates  or  Moerae  are  represented  as 
supreme ;  occasionally  represented  as  the 
stronger  and  Zeus  as  the  weaker  (Pro- 
metheus, 515).  The  whole  tenor  of  the 
Prom6theus  of  i^schvlus,  in  fact,  brings 
out  the  conception  of  a  Zeus  ritpawos — 
whose  power  is  not  supreme,  even  for 
the  time ;  and  is  not  destined  to  con- 
tinue permanently  even  at  its  existing 
height  The  explanations  given  by 
Klausen  of  this  drama  appear  to  me  in- 
correct ;  nor  do  I  understand  how  it  is 
to  be  reconciled  with  the  above  pas- 
sage quoted  from  O.  Miiller. 

The  two  oracles  here  cited  from  He- 
rodotus exhibit  plainly  the  fluctuation 
of  dreek  opinion  on  this  subject :  in  the 
one,  the  supreme  determination,  and 
the  inexorability  which  accompanies  it, 
are  ascribed  to  Zeus — in  the  other,  to 
the  Mcerse.  This  double  point  of  view 
adapted  itself  to  different  occasions,  and 
served  as  a  help  for  the  interpretation 
of  different  events.  Zeus  was  supposed 
to  have  certain  sympathies  for  human 
beings  ;  misfortunes  happened  to  various 
men  which  he  not  only  did  not  wish  to 
bring  on,  but  would  have  been  disposed 
to  avert ;  here  the  Moerse,  who  had  no 


sympathies,  were  introduced  as  an  ex- 
planatory cause,  tacitly  implied  as  ovei- 
ruling  Zeus.  "  Cum  Funis  ^^chylus 
Parcas  tantum  non  ubique  conjungit," 
says  Klausen  (Theol.  i£sch.  p.  39) ;  and 
this  entire  absence  of  human  sympathies 
constitutes  the  common  point  of  both — 
that  in  which  the  Moerse  and  the  Erin- 
nyes  differ  from  all  the  other  gods — ir4- 
<l>piKa  rkv  c9\t<r(oiKoy  0c&k,  ob  Oeots 
iftoiw  (iEschyl.  Sept.  ad  TTieb.  720) : 
compare  Eumenid.  961,  172,  and  in- 
deed the  general  strain  of  that  fearful 
tragedy. 

In  ^chylus,  as  in  Herodotus,  Apollo 
is  represented  jis  exercising  persuasive 
powers  over  the  Moerse  (Eumenid.  724) 
— Molpas  $w§ur<u  d<p$irQvf  Butmi  fipo- 
ro6s. 

*  The  language  of  Herodotus  deserves 
attention  :  Apollo  tells  Croesus — **  I 
applied  to  the  Mcerse  to  get  the  exe- 
cution of  the  judgement  postponed  from 
your  time  to  that  of  your  children — but 
I  could  not  prevail  upon  them  ;  but  as 
much  as  they  would  yield  0/  their  own 
accord^  I  procured  for  you  {fiiro¥  h\  iv^ 
ZwKav  aSrai,  ixofiiffor6  ol — i.  9I ). 
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tory  is  extremely  different  from  that  of  Thucydid^s,  who 
lays  down  to  himself  the  true  scheme  and  purpose  of  the 
historian,  common  to  him  with  the  philosopher — to  recount 
and  interpret  the  past,  as  a  rational  aid  towards  prevision 
of  the  future.^ 

The  destruction  of  the  Lydian  monarchy,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Persians  at  Sardis — an  event  preg- 
nant with  consequences  to  Hellas  generally — took 
place  in  546  B.c.^    Sorely  did  the  Ionic  Greeks  now  repent 
that  they  had  rejected  the  propositions  made  to  them  by  Cyrus 
for  revolting  from  Croesus — though  at  the  time  when  these 
propositions  were  made,  it  would  have  been  highly  state  of  the 
imprudent  to  listen  to  them,  since  the  Lydian  power  ^^  ^ft^, 
might  reasonably  be  looked  upon  as  the  stronger.  *L^dS"5' 
As  soon  as  Sardis  had  fallen,  they  sent  envoys  to  ^y~*- 
the  conqueror  entreating  that  they  might  be  enrolled  as  his 
tributaries,  on  the  footing  which  they  had  occupied  under 
Croesus.    The  reply  was  a  stem  and  angry  refusal,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Milesians,  to  whom  the  terms  which 
they  asked  were  granted:^   why  this  favourable  exception 
was  extended  to  them,  we  do  not  know. 

The  other  continental  lonians  and  iEolians  (exclusive  of 
Miletus,  and  exclusive  also  of  the  insular  cities  which  the 
Persians  had  no  means  of  attacking),  seized  with  alarm,  began 
to  put  themselves  in  a  condition  of  defence.  It  seems  that 
the  Lydian  king  had  caused  their  fortifications  to  be  wholly 


*  Thucyd.  i.  22.  I  This  latter  does  not  appear  to  me  at 

'  This  important  date  depends  upon  1  all  satisfactory ;    I  adopt  the  date  of 

the  evidence  of  Solinus  (Polyhistor.  i.  ,  Solinos  and  Sosikrat^  (tnoufh  agreeing 

112)  and  Sosikrat6s  (ap.  Diog.  Laert  i.    with  Volney  that  such  positive  author- 


95) :  see  Mr.  Clinton^s  Fasti  Hellen.  ad 
ann.  546,  and  his  Appendix,  ch.  17, 
upon  the  Lydian  kings. 

Mr.  Clinton  and  most  of  the  chrono- 
logists  accept  the  date  without  hesita- 
tion, but  Voiney  (Recherches  sur  I'His- 
toire  Andenne,  vol.  i.  p.  306-808 ; 
Chronologic  des  Rois  Lyoiens)  rejects 
it  altogether;  considerinc^  the  capture 
of  Sar£s  to  have  occurred  in  557  B.C., 
and  the  reign  of  Croesus  to  have  begun 
in  571  B.C.  He  treats  very  contemp- 
tuously the  authority  of  Solinus  and 
Sodkrat^  and  has  an  elaborate  ar^- 
mentation  to  prove  that  the  date  which 
he  adopts  is  borne  out  by  Herodotus. 


ity  is  not  very  considerable),  because 
there  is  nothing  to  contradict  them,  and 
because  the  date  which  they  give  seems 
in  consonance  with  the  stream  of  the 
history. 

Volney's  ai]euments  suppose  in  the 
mind  of  Herodotus  a  degree  of  chrono- 
logical precision  altogether  unreason- 
able, in  reference  to  events  anterior  to 
contemporary  records.  He  (like  other 
chronologists)  exhausts  his  ingenuity  to 
find  a  proper  point  of  historical  time  for 
the  supposed  conversation  between  So- 
lon and  Croesus  (p.  320). 

'  Herodot.  i.  141. 
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or  partially  dismantled,  for  we  are  told  that  they  now  began 
to  erect  walls ;  and  the  Phdkseans  especially  devoted  to  that 
purpose  a  present  which  they  had  received  from  the  Iberian 
Arganthdnius,  king  of  Tartfissus.  Besides  thus  strengthening 
They  apply  ^^eir  owtt  cities,  they  thought  it  advisable  to  send  a 
SpSufo^  joint  embassy  entreating  aid  from  Sparta.  They 
*****  doubtless  were  not  unapprised  that  the  Spartans  had 

actually  equipped  an  army  for  the  support  of  Croesus.  Their 
deputies  went  to  Sparta,  where  the  Ph6k£an  Pythermus, 
appointed  by  the  rest  to  be  spokesman,  clothing  himself  in  a 
purple  robe  ^  in  order  to  attract  the  largest  audience  possible, 
set  forth  their  pressing  need  of  succour  against  the  impending 
danger.  The  Lacedaemonians  refused  the  prayer;  neverthe- 
less they  despatched  to  Ph6k£a  some  commissioners  to  in- 
vestigate the  state  of  affairs — who,  perhaps  persuaded  by  the 
Phdkaeans,  sent  Lakrinfis,  one  of  their  number,  to  the  con- 
queror at  Sardis,  to  warn  him  that  he  should  not  lay  hands  on 
any  city  of  Hellas — for  the  Lacedaemonians  would  not  permit 
it  "  Who  are  these  Lacedaemonians  ?  (inquired  Cyrus  from 
some  Greeks  who  stood  near  him) — how  many  are  there  of 
them,  that  they  venture  to  send  me  such  a  notice  ? "  Having 
received  the  answer,  wherein  it  was  stated  that  the  Lace- 
daemonians had  a  city  and  a  regular  market  at  Sparta,  he 
exclaimed — "  I  have  never  yet  been  afraid  of  men  like  these, 
who  have  a  set  place  in  the  middle  of  their  city,  where  they 
meet  to  cheat  one  another  and  forswear  themselves.  If  I 
live  they  shall  have  troubles  of  their  own  to  talk  about,  apart 
from  the  lonians."  To  buy  or  sell  appeared  to  the  Persians 
a  contemptible  practice  :  for  they  carried  out  consistently  one 
step  farther,  the  principle  upon  which  even  many  able  Greeks 
condemned  the  lending  of  money  on  interest ;  and  the  speech 
of  Cyrus  was  intended  as  a  covert  reproach  of  Grecian  habits 
generally.* 

This  blank  menace  of  Lakrinfis,  an  insulting  provocation  to 
cyni»  quits  the  cncmy  rather  than  a  real  support  to  the  dis- 
voitof  the  tressed,  was  the  only  benefit  which  the  Ionic  Greeks 
prasS!**^  derived   from   Sparta.     They  were  left    to  defend 


*  Herodot  i.  152.  The  purple  gar- 
ment, so  attractive  a  spectacle  amid 
the  plain  clothing  universal  9X  Sparta, 
marks  the  contrast  between  Asiatic  and 


European  Greece. 

•   Herodot   i.   153.      toCto  €*s  robs 
wdmaf  "EXXriyas  iktrdf^v^   6   Kvpos  rh 
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themselves  as  best  they  could  against  the  conqueror;  who 
presently  however  quitted  Sardis  to  prosecute  in  person  his 
conquests  in  the  East,  leaving  the  Persian  Tabalus  with  a 
garrison  in  the  citadel,  but  consigning  the  large  treasure 
captured,  with  authority  over  the  Lydian  population,  to  the 
Lydian  Paktyas.  As  he  carried  away  Croesus  along  with  him, 
he  probably  considered  himself  sure  of  the  fidelity  of  those 
Lydians  whom  the  deposed  monarch  recommended.  But  he 
had  not  yet  arrived  at  his  own  capital,  when  he  received  the 
intelligence  that  Paktyas  had  revolted,  arming  the  Lydian 
population,  and  employing  the  treasure  in  his  charge  to  hire 
fresh  troops.  On  hearing  this  news,  Cyrus  addressed  himself 
to  Croesus  (according  to  Herodotus)  in  terms  of  much  wrath 
against  the  Lydians,  and  even  intimated  that  he  should  be 
compelled  to  sell  them  all  as  slaves.  Upon  which  Croesus, 
full  of  alarm  for  his  people,  contended  strenuously  that 
Paktyas  alone  was  in  fault  and  deserving  of  punishment ;  but 
he  at  the  same  time  advised  Cyrus  to  disarm  the  Lydian 
population,  and  to  enforce  upon  them  both  effeminate  attire 
and  habits  of  playing  on  the  harp  and  shopkeeping.  "  By 
this  process  (he  said)  you  will  soon  see  them  become  women 
instead  of  men."  ^  This  suggestion  is  said  to  have  been 
accepted  by  Cyrus,  and  executed  by  his  general  Mazards. 
The  conversation  here  reported,  and  the  deliberate  plan  for 
enervating  the  Lydian  character  supposed  to  be  pursued  by 
Cyrus,  is  evidently  an  hypothesis  imagined  by  some  of  the 
contemporaries  or  predecessors  of  Herodotus,  to  explain  the 
contrast  between  the  Lydian  whom  they  saw  before  them, 
after  two  or  three  generations  of  slavery,  and  the  old  irresisti- 
ble horsemen  of  whom  they  heard  in  faitie,  at  the  time  when 
Croesus  was  lord  from  the  Halys  to  the  iEgean  Sea. 

To  return  to  Paktyas — he  had  commenced  hb  revolt,  come 
down  to  the  sea-coast,  and  employed  the  treasures  of  Sardis 
in  levying  a  Grecian  mercenary  force,  with  which  he  xhe  Peniaa 
invested  the  place  and  blocked  up  the  governor  S^i^£ 
Tabalus.  But  he  manifested  no  courage  worthy  of  l^m  p5ic- 
so  dangerous  an  enterprise ;  for  no  sooner  had  he  *y**- 
heard  that  the  Median  general  Mazards  was  approaching  at 
the  head  of  an  army  despatched  by  Cyrus  against  him,  than 

*  Herodot  i.  155. 
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he  disbanded  his  force  and  fled  to  Kymd  for  protection  as  a 
suppliant     Presently  arrived    a    menacing    summons    from 
Mazar^s,  demanding  that  he  should  be  given  up  forthwith, 
which  plunged   the   Kymaeans  into  profound  dismay.     The 
idea  of  giving  up  a  suppliant  to  destruction  was  shocking  to 
Grecian  sentiment     They  sent  to  solicit  advice  from  the  holy 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Branchidae  near  Milfitus ;  and  the  reply 
directed,  that  Paktyas  should  be  surrendered.    Nevertheless  so 
ignominious  did  such  a  surrender  appear,  that  Aristodikus  and 
some  other  Kymaean  citizens  denounced  the  messengers  as 
liars,  and  required  that  a  more  trustworthy  deputation  should  be 
sent  to  consult  the  god.     Aristodikus  himself,  forming  one 
of  the  second  body,  stated  the  perplexity  to  the  oracle,  and 
received  a  repetition  of  the  same  answer  ;  whereupon  he  pro- 
ceeded to  rob  the  birds'-nests  which  existed  in  abundance  in 
and  about  the  temple.    A  voice  from   the  inner  oracular 
chamber  speedily  arrested  him,  exclaiming — "  Most  impious 
of  men,  how  darest  thou  to  do  such  things  ?   Wilt  thou  snatch 
my  suppliants  from  the  temple  itself  ? "     Unabashed  by  the 
rebuke,  Aristodikus  replied — "Master,  thus  dost  thou  help 
suppliants  thyself:  and  dost  thou  command  the  Kymaeans 
to  give  up  a  suppliant  ? "     "  Yes,  I  do  command  it  ^  (rejoined 
the  god  forthwith),  in  order  that  the  crime  may  bring  destruc- 
tion upon  you  the  sooner,  and  that  you  may  not  in  future 
come  to  consult  the  oracle  upon  the  surrender  of  suppliants." 

The  ingenuity  of  Aristodikus  thus  completely  nullified  the 
oracular  response,  and  left  the  Kymaeans  in  their  original  per- 
plexity. Not  choosing  to  surrender  Paktyas,  nor  daring  to 
protect  him  against  a  besieging  army,  they  sent  him  away 
to  Mitylfinfi,  whither  the  envoys  of  Mazarfis  followed  and 
demanded  him;  offering  a  reward  so  considerable,  that  the 
Kymaeans  became  fearful  of  trusting  them,  and  again  con- 
veyed away  the  suppliant  to  Chios,  where  he  took  refuge  in 
the  temple  of  Ath&tifi  Poliuchus.  But  here  again  the  pursuers 
followed  The  Chians  were  persuaded  to  drag  him  from  the 
temple  and  surrender  him,  on  consideration  of  receiving 
the  territory  of  Atameus  (a  district  on  the  continent  over 
against  the  island  of  Lesbos)  as  purchase-money.  Paktyas 
was  thus  seized  and  sent  prisoner  to  Cyrus,  who  had  given 


*  Herodot.  i.  159. 
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the  most  express  orders  for  this  capture':  hence  the  unusual 
intensity  of  the  pursuit  But  it  appears  that  the  territory 
of  Atameus  was*  considered  as  having  been  ignominiously 
acquired  by  the  Chians:  none  even  of  their  own  citizens 
would  employ  any  article  of  its  produce  for  holy  or  sacrificial 
purposes.* 

Mazarfis  next  proceeded  to  the  attack  and  conquest  of  the 
Greeks  on  the  coast ;  an  enterprise  which,  since  he  Harpa«» 
soon  died  of  illness,  was  completed   by  his   sue-  S^^- 
cessor  Harpagus.    The  towns  assailed  successively  f^St^Ae 
made  a  gallant  but  ineffectual  resistance.    The  Per-  P««*n»- 
sian  general  by  his  numbers  drove  the  defenders  within  their 
walls,  against  which  he  piled  up  mounds  of  earth,  so  as  either 
to  carry  the  place  by  storm  or  to  compel  surrender.    All  of 
them  were  reduced  one  after  the  other.    With  all,  the  terms 
of  subjection  were  doubtless  harder  than  those  which  had  been 
imposed  upon  them  by  Croesus,  because  Cyrus  had  already 
refused  to  grant  these  terms  to  them,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion  of  Mildtus,  and  because  they  had  since  given  additional 
offence  by  aiding  the  revolt  of  Paktyas.    The  inhabitants  of 
Prifinfi  were  sold  into  slavery :  they  were  the  first  assailed  by 
Mazards,  and  had  perhaps  been  especially  forward  in  the 
attack  made  by  Paktyas  on  Sardis.^ 

Among  these  unfortunate  towns  thus  changing  their  master 
and  passing  into  a  harsher  subjection,  two  deserve  pateofFho- 
especial  notice — ^Teds  and  Phdkaea.  The  citizens  of  ''**• 
the  former,  so  soon  as  the  mound  around  their  walls  had  ren- 
dered farther  resistance  impossible,  embarked  and  emigrated, 
some  to  Thrace,  where  they  founded  Abdfira— others  to  the 
Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  where  they  planted  Phanagoria:  a 
portion  of  them  however  must  have  remained  to  take  the 


'  Herodot  L  i6o.  The  short  frae- 
ment  from  Char6n  of  Lampsakns,  whioi 
Plutarch  (De  MaligniUt  Herod,  p.  8<9) 
cites  here,  in  support  of  one  among  ms 
many  unjust  censures  on  Herodotus,  is 
noway  inconsistent  with  the  statement 


of  the  latter,  but  rather  tends  to  con-    has  produced  none  of  any  moment,  tends 
firm  it  to  strengthen  our  faith  in  the  historian 


one  generation  than  the  historian  whom 
he  was  assailing,  and  also  belonging  to 
Asiatic  Greece.  Of  course  it  suited  the 
purpose  of  his  work  to  produce  all  the 
contradictions  to  Herodotus  which  he 
could  find  in  Char6n  :  the  fact  that  he 


In  writing  this  treatise  on  the  allec^    of  Halikamassus,  and  to  show  that  in 
ill  -temper  of  Herodotus,   we  see  mat    the  main  his  narrative  was  in  accordance 
P  lutarch  had  before  him  the  history  of  {  with  that  of  Chardn. 
Char6n  of  Lampsakus,  more  ancient  by       *  Herodot  i.  161-169. 
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chairces  of  subjection,  since  the  town  appears  in  after-times 
still  peopled  and  still  Hellenic^ 

The  fate  of  Phdkaea,  similar  in  the  main,  is  given  to  us  with 
more  striking  circumstances  of  detail,  and  becomes  the  more 
interesting,  since  the  enterprising  mariners  who  inhabited  it 
had  been  the  torch-bearers  of  Grecian  geographical  discovery 
in  the  west  I  have  already  described  their  adventurous 
exploring  voyi^es  of  former  days  into  the  interior  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  along  the  whole  northern  and  western  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean  as  far  as  Tartfissus  (the  r^on  around 
and  adjoining  to  Cadiz) — ^together  with  the  favourable  recep- 
tion given  to  them  by  old  Arganthdnius,  king  of  the  country, 
who  in^dted  them  to  immigrate  in  a  body  to  his  kingdom, 
offering  them  the  choice  of  any  site  which  they  might  desire. 
His  invitation  was  declined,  though  probably  the  Ph6kxans 
may  have  subsequently  regretted  the  refusal ;  and  he  then 
manifested  his  goodwill  towards  them  by  a  large  present  to 
defray  the  expense  of  constructing  fortifications  round  their 
town,*    The  walls,  erected  in  part  by  this  aid,  were  both  ex- 


^  Herodot.  i.  i68 ;  Skvmnus  Chios, 
Fraem.  v.  153 ;  Dionys.  Pcrieg.  v.  553. 

•Herodot  i.  163.  *0  W  irv$6fMPo$ 
vo^  oifTm^  r^  M^or  ks  aJU^oero^  49iZov 
c^  Xpi/ufra  TMtxos  «ffp</9aX^a^M   r^r 

I  do  not  understand  why  the  com- 
mentators debate  what  or  who  is  meant 
by  rhp  Mifiop:  it  plainly  means  the 
Median  or  Persian  power  generally; 
but  the  chronological  difficulty  is  a  real 
one,  if  we  are  to  suppose  that  there  was 
time  between  the  furst  alarm  conceived 
of  the  Median  power  by  the  lonians, 
and  the  Siege  ofPhdksea  by  Harpagus, 
to  inform  Ai^ganthdnius  of  the  arcum- 
stances,  and  to  procure  from  him  this 
large  aid  as  well  as  to  build  the  fortifi- 
cations.  The  Ionic  Greeks  neither 
actually  did  conceive,  nor  had  reason 
to  conceive,  any  alarm  respecting  Per- 
sian power,  until  the  arrival  of  Cyrus 
before  Sardis;  and  within  a  month 
from  that  time  Sardis  was  in  his  pos- 
session. If  we  are  to  suppose  commu- 
nication with  Arganthdmus  grounded 
upon  this  circumstance,  at  the  distance 
of  Tart^ssus  and  under  the  circumstances 
of  ancient  navigation,  we  must  neces- 
sarily imagine  abo  that  the  attack  made 
by  Harpafus  upon  Phdksea  (which  city 
he  assailed  before  any  of  the  rest)  was 


postponed  for  at  least  two  or  three 
^ears.  Such  postponement  is  not  wholly 
impossible,  yet  it  is  not  in  the  spirit  oi 
the  Herodotean  narrative,  nor  do  I 
think  it  likely.  It  is  much  more  pro- 
bable that  the  informants  of  Herodotus 
made  a  slip  in  chronology,  and  ascribed 
the  donations  of  Arganth6nius  to  a 
motive  which  did  not  really  dictate 
them. 

As  to  the  fortifications  (which  Ph6k0a 
and  the  other  Ionic  cities  are  reported 
to  have  erected  after  the  conquest  of 
Sardis  by  the  Persians),  the  case  may 
stand  thus.  While  these  cities  were  all 
independent,  before  they  were  first  coo- 
queied  by  Croesus,  thgr  must  undoubt- 
edly have  had  fortibcations.  When 
Croesus  conquered  them,  he  directed 
the  demolition  of  the  fortifications;  but 
demolition  does  not  necessarily  mean 
pulling  down  the  entire  walls;  when 
<me  or  a  few  breaches  are  made,  the 
city  is  laid  open,  and  the  purpose  of 
Croesus  would  thus  be  answered.  Such 
may  well  have  been  the  state  of  the 
Ionian  cities  at  the  time  when  they 
first  thought  it  necessary  to  provide 
defences  against  the  Persians  at  Sardis : 
they  repaired  and  perfected  the  breached 
fortifications. 

The  conjecture  of  Larcher  (see  the 
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tensive  and  well-built  Yet  they  could  not  hinder  Harpagus 
from  raising  his  mounds  of  earth  up  against  them,  while  he 
was  politic  enough  at  the  same  time  to  tempt  them  with  offers 
of  a  moderate  capitulation  ;  requiring  only  that  they  should 
breach  their  walls  in  one  place  by  pulling  down  one  of  the 
towers,  and  consecrate  one  building  in  the  interior  of  the  town 
as  a  token  of  subjection.  To  accept  these  terms  was  to  submit 
themselves  to  the  discretion  of  the  besieger,  for  there  could  be 
no  security  that  they  would  be  observed.  The  Phdkaeans, 
while  they  asked  for  one  day  to  deliberate  upon  their  reply, 
entreated  that  during  that  day  Harpagus  should  withdraw  his 
troops  altogether  from  the  walls.  With  this  demand  the  latter 
complied,  intimating  at  the  same  time  that  he  saw  clearly 
through  the  meaning  of  it  The  Phdkacans,  having  determined 
that  the  inevitable  servitude  impending  over  their  town  should 
not  be  shared  by  its  inhabitants,  employed  their  day  of  grace 
in  preparation  for  collective  exile,  putting  on  shipboard  their 
wives  and  children  as  well  as  their  furniture  and  the  moveable 
decorations  of  their  temples.  They  then  set  sail  for  Chios, 
l<^ving  to  the  conqueror  a  deserted  town  for  the  occupation  of 
a  Persian  garrison.^ 

It  appears  that  the  fugitives  were  not  very  kindly  received 
at  Chios.   At  least  when  they  made  a  proposition  for  Emigration 
purchasing  from  the  Chians  the  neighbouring  islands  ^L^^i^ 
of  CEnussae  as  a  permanent  abode,  the  latter  were  SJt2d'<S5" 
induced  to  refuse  by  apprehensions  pf  commercial  byon^Jj^M"- 
rivalry.    It  was  necessary  to  look  farther  for  a  settlement ; 
while  Arganthdnius,  their  protector,  being  now  dead,  Tartfissus 
was  no  longer  inviting.    Twenty  years  before,  however,  the 
colony  of  Alalia  in  the  island  of  Corsica  had  been  founded 
from  Ph6ksa  by  the  direction  of  the  oracle,  and  thither  the 
general  body  of  Phdkaeans  now  resolved  to  repair.    Having 
prepared  their  ships  for  this  distant  voyag^  they  first  sailed 
bade  to  Phdksa,  surprised  the  Persian  garrison  whom  Har- 
pagus had  left  in  the  town,  and  slew  them.    They  then  sunk 


Notes  both  of  Larcher  and  Wesselin^) 
— r2»r  AvS^  instead  of  rhw  N^y — is 
not  an  unreasonable  one,  if  it  had  any 
authority:  the  donation  of  Arean- 
thdnins  would  then  be  transferred  to 
the  period  anterior  to  the  Lydian  con- 


quest :  it  would  get  rid  of  the  chrono- 
logical difficulty  above  adverted  to,  but 
it  would  introduce  some  new  awkward- 
ness into  the  narrative. 
*  Herodot  i.  164. 
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in  the  harbour  a  great  lump  of  iron,  binding  themselves  by  a 
solemn  and  unanimous  oath  never  again  to  see  Ph6kaea  until 
that  iron  should  come  up  to  the  surface.  Nevertheless,  in 
spite  of  the  oath,  the  voyage  of  exile  had  been  scarcely  begun 
when  more  than  half  of  them  repented  of  having  so  bound 
themselves — and  became  home-sick.^  They  broke  their  vow 
and  returned  to  Phdkaca.  Yet  since  Herodotus  does  not  men- 
tion any  divine  judgement  as  having  been  consequent  on  the 
perjury,  we  may  perhaps  suspect  that  some  grey-headed 
citizen,  to  whom  transportation  to  Corsica  might  be  little  less 
than  a  sentence  of  death,  both  persuaded  himself,  and  certified 
to  his  companions,  that  he  had  seen  the  sunken  lump  of  iron 
raised  up  and  floating  for  a  while  buoyant  upon  the  waves. 
Harpagus  must  have  been  induced  to  pardon  the  previous 
slaughter  of  his  Persian  garrison,  or  at  least  to  believe  that  it 
had  been  done  by  those  Phdkaeans  who  stiir  persisted  in  exile. 
He  wanted  tribute-paying  subjects,  not  an  empty  military 
post,  and  the  repentant  home-seekers  were  allowed  to  number 
themselves  among  the  slaves  of  the  Great  King. 

Meanwhile  the  smaller  but  more  resolute  half  of  the 
PtMcann  Ph6k£ans  executed  their  voyage  to  Alalia  in  G>rsica, 
« S3i£"  with  their  wives  and  children,  in  sixty  pentekontfirs 
**^*'^***-  or  armed  ships,  and  established  themselves  along  with 
the  previous  settlers.  They  remained  there  for  five  years,* 
during  which  time  their  indiscriminate  piracies  had  become  so 
intolerable  (even  down  to  this  time,  piracy  committed  against 
a  foreign  vessel  seems  to  have  been  practised  frequently  and 
without  much  disrepute),  that  both  the  Tyrrhenian  sea-ports 
along  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Italy,  and  the  Carthaginians, 
united  to  put  them  down.  There  subsisted  particular  treaties 
between  these  two,  for  the  regulation  of  the  commercial  inter- 
course between  Africa  and  Italy,  of  which  the  ancient  treaty 
preserved  by  Polybius  between  Rome  and  Carthage  (made  in 
509  B.C.)  may  be  considered  as  a  specimen.*  Sixty  Cartha- 
ginian and  as  many  Tuscan  ships,  attacking  the  sixty  Phdksan 


^  Herodot  L  165.  ^tptifda'tas  r^^ 
iurrmf  lAa/3c  w6$os  re  km  oJktos  riff 
T^AiOf  Koi  r«y  ^$4t»y  riis  X^f^^'  ^Mp' 
Kiol  r«  y9¥6fiafOh  &c  The  colloquial 
term  which  I  have  ventured  to  place  in 
the  text  expresses  exactly,  as  well  as 
briefly,   the  meaning  of  the  historian. 


A  public  oath,  taken  by  most  of  the 
Greek  cities  with  similar  ceremony  d* 
lumps  of  iron  thrown  into  the  sea,  is 
mentioned  in  Plutarch,  Aristid.  c  25. 

•  Herodot  i.  166. 

«  Aristot  Polit.  iii.  s,  ii  5  Polyb.  ui. 
22. 
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ships  near  Alalia,  destroyed  forty  of  them,  yet  not  without 
such  severe  loss  to  themselves  that  the  victory  was  said  to  be 
on  the  side  of  the  latter  ;  wTio  however,  in  spite  of  this  Kad- 
meian  victory  (so  a  battle  was  denominated  in  which  the 
victors  lost  more  than  the  vanquished),  were  compelled  to 
carry  back  their  remainihg  twenty  vessels  to  Alalia,  and 
to  retire  with  their  wives  and  families,  in  so  far  as  room  could 
be  found  for  them,  to  Rhepiim.  At  last  these  unhappy  exiles 
found  a  permanent  home  by  establishing  the  new  settlement 
of  Elea  or  Velia  in  the  Gulf  of  Policastro,  on  the  Italian  coast 
(then  called  CEndtrian)  southward  from  Foseid6nia  or  Paestum. 
It  is  probable  that  they  were  here  joined  by  other  exiles  from 
Ionia,  in  particular  by  the  Kolophonian  philosopher  and  poet 
XenophanSs,  from  whom  what  was  afterwards  called  the  Eleatic 
school  of  Philosophy,  distinguished  both  for  bold  consistency 
and  dialectic  acuteness,  took  its  rise.  The  Phdkaean  captives^ 
taken  prisoners  in  the  naval  combat  by  Tyrrhenians  and 
Carthaginians,  were  stoned  to  death.  But  a  divine  judgement 
overtook  the  Tyrrhenian  town  of  Agylla  in  consequence  of 
this  cruelty ;  and  even  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  a  century 
afterwards,  the  Agyllaeans  were  still  expiating  the  sin  by  a 
periodical  solemnity  and  agon,  pursuant  to  the  penalty  which 
the  Delphian  oracle  had  imposed  upon  them.^ 

Such  was  the  fate  of  the  Phdkacan  exiles,  while  their 
brethren  at  home  remained  as  subjects  of  Harpag^s,  in  com- 
mon with  all  the  other  Ionic  and  iEolic  Xjreeks,  except  Samos 
and  Miletus.  For  even  the  insular  inhabitants  of  Lesbos  and 
Chios,  though  not  assailable  by  sea,  since  the  Persians  had  no 
fleet,  thought  it  better  to  renounce  their  independence  and 
enrol  themselves  as  Persian  subjects — ^both  of  them  possessing 
strips  of  the  mainland  which  they  were  unable  to  protect  other- 
wise. Samos,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  its  independ- 
ence, and  even  reached,  shortly  after  this  period,  under  the 
despotism  of  Polykratfis,  a  higher  degree  of  power  than  ever : 
perhaps  the  humiliation  of  the  other  maritime  Greeks  around 
may  have  rather  favoured  the  ambition  of  this  unscrupulous 
prince,  to  whom  I  shall  revert  presently.  But  we  may  readily 
conceive  that  the  public  solemnities  in  which  the  Ionic  Greeks 
intermingled,  in  place  of  those  gay  and  richly-decked  crowds 


*  Herodot.  i.  167. 
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which  the  Homeric  hymn  describes  in  the  {Hieceding  century 
as  assembled  at  Delos,  presented  scenes  of  mariced  despon- 
dency. One  of  their  wisest  men,  indeed,  Bias  of  Pri6n6,  went 
so  far  as  to  propose,  at  the  Pan-Ionic  festival,  a  collective 
emigration  of  the  entire  population  of  the  Ionic  towns  to  the 
island  of  Sardinia.  Nothing  like  freedom  (he  urged) 
of3iMfo?a  was  now  open  to  them  in  Asia ;  but  in  Sardinia,  one 
c^li^doa  great  Pan-Ionic  dty  might  be  formed,  which  would 
notadoptocL  ^^^  ^^j^  ^  ^^^^^  hcTself,  but  mistress  of  her  neigh- 
bours. The  proposition  found  no  favour ;  the  reason  of  which 
b  sufficiently  evident  from  the  narrative  just  given  respecting 
the  unconquerable  local  attachment  on  the  part  of  the  Phdkaean 
majority.  But  Herodotus  bestows  upon  it  the  most  un- 
qualified commendation  and  regrets  that  it  was  not  acted  upon.^ 
Had  such  been  the  case,  the  subsequent  history  of  Carthage, 
Sicily,  and  even  Rome,  might  have  been  sensibly  altered. 

Thus  subdued  by  Harpagus,  the  Ionic  and  iEolic  Greeks 
Entire  con-'  wcrc  employed  as  auxiliaries  to  him  in  the  conquest 
S[S5r*b^  of  the  south-western  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor— 
Peraiani.  Kariaus,  Kauuians,  Lykians,  and  Doric  Greeks  of 
Knidus  and  Halikamassus.  Of  the  fate  of  the  latter  town, 
Herodotus  tells  us  nothing,  though  it  was  his  native  place. 
The  inhabitants  of  Knidus,  a  place  situated  on  a  long  outlying 
tongue  of  land,  at  first  tried  to  cut  through  the  narrow  isthmus 
which  joined  them  to  the  continent,  but  abandoned  the 
attempt  with  a  facility  which  Herodotus  explains  by  referring 
it  to  a  prohibition  of  the  oracle.'  Neither  Karians  nor  Kau- 
nians  offered  any  serious  resistance.  The  Lykians  only,  in 
their  chief  town  Xanthus,  made  a  desperate  defence.  Havii^ 
in  vain  tried  to  repel  the  assailants  in  the  open  field,  and 
finding  themselves  blocked  up  in  their  city,  they  set  fire  to  it 
with  their  own  hands ;  consuming  in  the  flames  their  women, 
children  and  servants,  while  the  armed  citizens  marched  out 
and  perished  to  a  man  in  combat  with  the  enemy.^    Such  an 


'  Herodot.!.  17a  TlmfBdyofuuypAfAfip 
Bieana  Mpa  Hpnif^a  iaro94^(ur$ai  "Iwri 

'  Herodot  i.  174. 

*  Herodot  i.  176.  The  whole  popu- 
lation of  Xanthus  perished,  except 
eighty    families    acddentally    absent : 


the  subsequent  occupants  of  the  town 
were  recruited  firom  strangers.  Nearly 
five  centuries  afterwards,  their  descend* 
ants  in  the  same  city  slew  themselves  in 
the  like  desperate  and  tragical  manner, 
to  avoid  surrendering  to  the  Roman 
army  under  Marcus  Brutus  (Plutarch, 
Brutus,  c.  31). 
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act  of  brave  and  even  ferocious  despair  is  not  in  the  Grecian 
character.  In  recounting,  however,  the  languid  defence  and 
easy  submission  of  the  Greeks  of  Knidus,  it  may  surprise  us 
to  call  to  mind  that  they  were  Dorians  and  colonists  from 
Sparta.  The  want  of  steadfast  courage,  often  imputed  to 
Ionic  Greeks  as  coiJiipared  to  Dorian,  ought  properly  to  be 
charged  on  Asiatic  Greeks  as  compared  with  European ;  or 
rather  upon  that  mixture  of  indigenous  with  Hellenic  popu- 
lation, which  all  the  Asiatic  colonies,  in  common  with  most  of 
the  other  colonies  presented,  and  which  in  Halikamassus  was 
particularly  remarkable;  for  it  seems  to  have  been  half 
Karian,  half  Dorian,  and  ,was  even  governed  by  a  line  of 
Karian  despots. 

Harpagus  and  the  Persians  thus  mastered,  without  any 
considerable  resistance,  the  western  and  southern  portions  of 
Asia  Minor ;  probably  also,  though  we  have  no  direct  account 
of  it,  the  entire  territory  within  the  Halys  which  had  before 
been  ruled  by  Crcesus.  The  tributes  of  the  conquered  Greeks 
were  transmitted  to  Ekbatana  instead  of  to  Sardis.  While 
Harpagus  was  thus  employed,  Cyrus  himself  had  been  making 
still  more  extensive  conquests  in  Upper  Asia  and  Assyria,  of 
which  I  shall  speak  in  the  coming  chapter. 
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In  the  preceding  chapter  an  account  has  been  given,  the  best 
Conqoeste  of  which  wc  Can  pick  out  from  Herodotus,  of  the  steps 
aIST  by  which  the  Asiatic  Greeks  became  subject  to  Persia. 
If  his  narrative  is  meagre,  on  a  matter  which  vitally  con- 
cerned not  only  so  many  of  his  brother  Greeks,  but  even  his 
own  native  city,  we  can  hardly  expect  that  he  should  tell  us 
much  respecting  the  other  conquests  of  Cyrus.  He  seems  to 
withhold  intentionally  various  details  which  had  come  to  his 
knowledge,  and  merely  intimates  in  general  terms  that  while 
Harpagus  was  engaged  on  the  coast  of  the  iGgean,  Cyrus 
himself  assailed  and  subdued  all  the  nations  of  Upper  Asia 
**not  omitting  any  one  of  them."*  He  alludes  to  the 
Baktrians  and  the  Sakae,  *  who  are  also  named  by  Ktdsias  as 
having  become  subject  partly  by  force,  partly  by  capitulation. 
But  he  deems  only  two  of  the  exploits  of  Cyrus  worthy  of 
special  notice — ^the  conquest  of  Babylon,  and  the  final  expedi- 
tion against  the  Massagetae.  In  the  short  abstract  whidi  we 
now  possess  of  the  lost  work  of  Kt^sias,  no  mention  appears 
of  the  important  conquest  of  Babylon.  His  narrative,  indeed, 
as  far  as  the  abstract  enables  us  to  follow  it,  divei^es  materi- 
ally from  that  of  Herodotus,  and  must  have  been  founded  on 
data  altogether  different 

''I  shall  mention  (says  Herodotus)*  those  conquests  which 
His  attack  of  S^^^  Csmis  most  troublc,  and  are  most  memorable  : 
^'^'y^^  after  he  had  subdued  all  the  rest  of  the  continent,  he 
attacked  the  Assyrians."  Those  who  recollect  the  description 
of  Babylon  and  its  surrounding  territory,  as  given  in  a  former 
chapter,  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  capture  of  it 
gave  the  Persian  aggressor  much  trouble.   Their  only  surprise 

>  Herodot  i.  177.  *  Herodot  L  153. 

•  Herodot  i.  177.    t^  94  ol  wdp^cx^  wivQP  r*  vKftarop,  mil  &{MMnr/ir>'^"^  ^^^^ 
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mil  be,  how  it  could  ever  have  been  taken  at  all— or  indeed 
how  a  hostile  army  could  have  even  reached  it  Herodotus 
informs  us  that  the  Babylonian  queen  Nit6kris  (mother  of 
that  very  Labyndtus  who  was  king  when  C)mis  attacked  the 
place)  apprehensive  of  invasion  from  the  Medes  after  their 
capture  of  Nineveh,  had  executed  many  laborious  works  near 
the  Euphrates  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  their  approach. 
Moreover  there  existed  what  was  called  the  wall  of  Media 
(probably  built  by  her,  but  certainly  built  prior  to  the  Persian 
conquest),  one  hundred  feet  high  and  twenty  feet  thick,* 
across  the  entire  space  of  seventy-five  miles  which  joined  the 
Tigris  with  one  of  the  canals  of  the  Euphrates  :  while  the  canals 
themselves,  as  we  may  see  by  the  march  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks  after  the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  presented  means  of  defence 
altogether  insuperable  by  a  rude  army  such  as  that  of  the 
Persians.  On  the  east,  the  territory  of  Babylonia  was  de- 
fended by  the  Tigris,  which  cannot  be  forded  lower  than  the 
ancient  Nineveh  or  the  modem  MosuL^  In  addition  to  these 
ramparts,  natural  as  well  as  artificial,  to  protect  the  territory 
— ^populous,  cultivated,  productive,  and  offering  every  motive 
to  its  inhabitants  to  resist  even  the  entrance  of  an  enemy — ^we 


'  See  Xenophon.  Anabas.  i.  7,  15 ; 
U.  4,  12.  For  the  inextricable  diffi- 
culties in  which  the  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks  were  involyed,  after  the  battle 
of  Kunaxa,  and  the  insurmountable 
obstacles  which  impeded  their  march, 
assuming  any  resistmg  force  whatever, 
see  Xenoph.  Anab.  iu  i,  11 ;  iu  2,  3 ; 
ii.  3,  10 ;  li.  4,  12,  13.  These  obstacles 
doubtless  served  as  a  protection  to  them 
against  attack,  not  less  than  as  an 
impediment  to  their  advance ;  and  the 
well-supplied  villages  enabled  them  to 
obtain  plenty  of  provisions :  hence  the 
anxiety  of  the  Great  King  to  help  them 
across  the  Tigris  out  of  ^bylonia.  But 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  how,  in  the  £ftce  of 
such  difficulties,  any  invading  army 
could  reach  Babylon. 

Ritter  represents  the  wall  of  Media 
as  having  reached  across  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Tigris  at  the  point 
where  they  come  nearest  together, 
about  200  stadia  or  twenty-five  miles 
across.  But  it  is  nowhere  stated,  so  far 
as  I  can  find,  that  this  wall  reached  to 
the  Euphrates — still  less  that  its  length 
was  200  stadia,  for  the   passages   of 


Strabo  cited  b^  Ritter  do  not  prove 
either  point  (iu  80;  xL  ^29).  And 
Xenophon  (ii.  4,  12)  gives  the  length  of 
the  wall  as  I  have  stated  it  in  the  text, 
=20  parasangs=6oo  stadia=75  miles. 

The  passage  of  the  Anabasis  (i.  7,  15) 
seems  to  connect  the  Median  wall  with 
the  canals,  and  not  with  the  river 
Euphrates.  The  narrative  of  Herodotus 
(as  I  have  remarked  in  a  former  chapter) 
leads  us  to  suppose  that  he  descended 
that  river  to  Babylon ;  and  if  we  sup- 
pose that  the  waU  did  not  reach  ue 
Euphrates,  this  would  afford  some 
reason  why  he  makes  no  mention  of  it. 
See  Ritter,  West-Asien,  b.  iii.  Abthei- 
lung  iiL  Abschn.  i.  sect.  29.  p.  19-22. 

'  'O  Ttypfis  fJiiyas  rt  mu  oi9a/tov  9m- 
fimhs  If  Tff  M  riiv  ixfioKfir  (Arrian,  vii. 
7,  7).  By  which  he  qieans,  that  it  is 
not  fordable  below  the  ancient  Nineveh 
or  Mosul ;  for  a  little  above  that  spot, 
Alexander  himself  forded  it  with  his 
army,  a  few  days  before  the  battle  of 
Arbela — not  without  very  great  diffi- 
culty (Arrian,  iii.  7,  8 ;  Diodor.  xvii. 

55)- 
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are  told  that  the  Babylonians  were  so  thoroughly  prepared 
for  the  inroad  of  Cyrus  that  they  had  accumulated  within 
their  walls  a  store  of  provisions  for  many  years.  Strange  as 
Difficult  ap.  J^  V^^y  seem,  we  must  suppose  that  the  king  of 
SS^oi^  Babylon,  after  all  the  cost  and  labour  spent  in  pro- 
SSidtuJ^T  viding  defences  for  the  territory,  voluntarily  n^lected 
invaders.  ^^  g^yj^jj  himsclf  of  them,  suffered  the  invader  to  tread 
down  the  fertile  Babylonia  without  resistance,  and  merely 
drew  out  the  citizens  to  oppose  him  when  he  arrived  under 
the  walls  of  the  city — ^if  the  statement  of  Herodotus  is  correct^ 
And  w6  may  illustrate  this  unaccountable  omission  by  that 
which  we  know  to  have  happened  in  the  march  of  the  younger 
Cyrus  to  Kunaxa  s^inst  his  brother  Artaxerxds  Mn6mon« 
The  latter  had  caused  to  be  dug,  expressly  in  preparation  for 
this  invasion,  a  broad  and  deep  ditch  (thirty  feet  wide  and 
eight  feet  deep)  from  the  wall  of  Media  to  the  river  Euphrates, 
a  distance  of  twelve  parasangs  or  forty-five  English  miles, 
leaving  only  a  passage  of  twenty  feet  broad  close  alongside  of 
the  river.  Yet  when  the  invading  army  arrived  at  this  im- 
portant pass,  they  found  not  a  man  there  to  defend  it,  and  all 
of  them  marched  without  resistance  through  the  narrow  inlet. 
Cyrus  the  younger,  who  had  up  to  that  moment  felt  assured 
that  his  brother  would  fight,  now  supposed  that  he  had  given 
up  the  idea  of  defending  Babylon  :^  instead  of  which,  two 
days  afterwards,  Artaxerxte  attacked  him  on  an  open  plain  of 
ground  where  there  was  no  advantage  of  position  on  either  side ; 
though  the  invaders  were  taken  rather  unawares  in  consequence 
of  their  extreme  confidence  arising  from  recent  unopposed 
entrance  within  the  artificial  ditch.  This  anecdote  is  the  more 
valuable  as  an  illustration,  because  all  its  circumstances  are 
transmitted  to  us  by  a  discerning  eye-witness.  And  both  the 
two  incidents  here  brought  into  comparison  demonstrate 
the  recklessness,  changefulness,  and  incapacity  of  calculation, 
belonging  to  the  Asiatic  mind  of  that  day — ^as  well  as  the 


*  Herodot.  i.  190.  hrtl  8i  iy4prro 
iKoAvtav  &7X<>v  rr^s  w6Kios,  ewifioMP  re 

Kar*t\^07l<r€ut  is  rh  Aarv, 

Just  as  if  Babylon  was  as  ea^  to  be 
approached  as  Sardis.  About  tne  pro- 
visions^  old  re  Iwurrdfitpoi  fri  wp6rtpop 
rhp  Kvpw  obK  i,rptfd(orraf  AAA*  6p4orrMS 


aibrhv  irarrl   i/ioims  HOptt  iirix^iptotfra, 
wpo^ffd^tano  trlrta  h-imp  xdfira  «oXA«r. 

'  Xenophon,  Anabas.  i.  7,  14-20; 
Diodor.  xiv.  22 ;  Plutarch,  Artaxcrx^s, 
c  7.  I  follow  Xenophon  without  hesi- 
tation, where  he  diflers  from  these  two 
latter. 
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great  command  of  hands  possessed  by  these  kings,  and  their 
prodigal  waste  of  human  labour.^  We  shall  see,  as  we  ad- 
vance in  this  history,  farther  evidences  of  the  same  attributes, 
which  it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind,  for  the  purpose  of  appre- 
jciating  both  Grecian  dealing  with  Asiatics,  and  the  compara- 
tive absence  of  such  defects  in  the  Grecian  character.  Vast 
walls  and  deep  ditches  are  an  ^inestimable  aid  to  a  brave  and 
well-commanded  garrison ;  but  they  cannot  be  made  entirely 
to  supply  the  want  of  bravery  and  intelligence. 

In  whatever  manner  the  difficulties  of  approaching  Babylon 
may  have  been  overcome,  the  fact  that  they  were  ^ 

fA^«  •  ^^      ^  r  Cynis  distn- 

overcome  by  Cyrus  is  certain.  On  nrst  settmg  out  iMtothe 
for  this  conquest,  he  was  about  to  cross  the  river  into  many 
Gynd6s  (one  of  the  affluents  from  the  East  which 
joins  the  Tigris  near  the  modem  Bagdad,  and  along  which  lay 
the  high  road  crossing  the  pass  of  Mount  Zagros  from  Babylon 
to  Ekbatana),  when  one  of  the  sacred  white  horses  which 
accompanied  him,  entered  the  river  in  pure  wantonness  and 
tried  to  cross  it  by  himself.*  The  Gyndfis  resented  this  insult, 
and  the  horse  was  drowned :  upon  which  Cyrus  swore  in  his 
wrath  that  he  would  so  break  the  strength  of  the  river  as  that 
Ivomen  in  future  should  pass  it  without  wetting  their  knees. 
Accordingly  he  employed  his  entire  army,  during  the  whole 
summer  season,  in  digging  three  hundred  and  sixty  artificial 
channels  to  disseminate  the  unity  of  the  stream.  Such,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  was  the  incident  which  postponed  for  one  year 
the  fall  of  the  great  Babylon.  But  in  the  next  spring  Cyrus  and 
his  army  were  before  the  walls,  after  having  defeated  and  driven 
in  the  population  who  came  out  to  fight  These  walls  were 
artificial  mountains  (three  hundred  feet  high,  seventy-five  feet 
thick,  and  forming  a  square  of  fifteen  miles  to  each  side), 
within  which  the  besieged  defied  attack,  and  even  blockade, 
having  previously  stored  up  several  years'  provision.  Through 
the  midst  of  the  town,  however,  flowed  the  Euphrates.  That 
river,  which  had  been  so  laboriously  trained  to  serve  for 
protection,  trade,  and  sustenance  to  the  Babylonians,  was  now 
made  the  avenue  of  their  ruin.    Having  left  a  detachment  of 


'  Xenophon,  Cyropsed.  iii.  3,  26, 
about  the  voXvxcipta  of  the  barb«ric 
kings. 

'  Herodot    i.    189-202.    i^ewrd   ol 


rdr  rts  Ifup  'hnrmw    rdr    XmvkUp    ^h 

iwttpSro  ....  Kdftra    re    4x^^muf9 
r^  worofAf  S  Kvpos  roirro  ifipltrtunif  &c 
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his  army  at  the  two  points  where  the  Euphrat^  enters  and 
quits  the  city,  Cyrus  retired  with  the  remainder  to  the  higher 
part  of  its  course  where  an  ancient  Babylonian  queen  had 
prepared  one  of  the  great  lateral  reservoirs  for  carrying  off  in 
He  takes  c^i^e  of  need  the  superfluity  of  its  water.  Near  this 
dnwtg  &3f  point  Csmis  caused  another  reservoir  and  another 
wit«"f£^  canal  of  communication  to  be  dug,  by  means  of 
Euphrates,  ^hich  he  drew  off  the  water  of  the  Euphrates  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  became  not  above  the  height  of  a  man's 
thigh.  The  period  chosen  was  that  of  a  great  Babylonian 
festival,  when  the  whole  population  were  engaged  in  amuse* 
ment  and  revelry.  The  Persian  troops  left  near  the  to>\^, 
watching  their  opportunity,  entered  from  both  sides  along  the 
bed  of  the  river,  and  took  it  by  surprise  with  scarcely  any 
resistance.  At  no  other  time,  except  during  a  festival,  could 
they  have  done  this  (says  Herodotus)  had  the  river  been  ever 
so  low ;  for  both  banks  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
town  were  provided  with  quays,  with  continuous  walls,  and  with 
gates  at  the  end  of  every  street  which  led  down  to  the  river  at 
right  angles ;  so  that  if  the  population  had  not  been  disqua- 
lifled  by  the  influences  of  the  moment,  they  would  have 
caught  the  assailants  in  the  bed  of  the  river  *"  as  in  a  trap," 
and  overwhelmed  them  from  the  walls  alongside.  Within  a 
square  of  flfteen  miles  to  each  side,  we  are  not  surprised  to 
hear  that  both  the  extremities  were  already  in  the  power  of 
the  besiegers  before  the  central  population  heard  of  it,  and 
while  they  were  yet  absorbed  in  unconscious  festivity.^ 


*  Herodot  i.  191.  This  latter  por- 
tion of  the  story,  if  we  may  judge  irom 
the  expression  of  Herodotus,  seems  to 
excite  more  doubt  in  his  mind  than  all 
the  rest,  for  he  thinks  it  necessary  to 


centre  did  not  hear  of  the  capture  until 
the  third  day.  No  such  exaggeration 
as  this  appears  in  Herodotus. 

Xenophon,  in  the  Cyropsedia  (vii.  5, 
7-18),  following  the  story  that  Cyrus 


add,  "as  .  the  residents  at  Bal^lon  .  drained  off  the  Euphrates,  represents  it 
say,"  kt  Xdyrrai  ^h  rStp  ra^  ohefi^ii'  \  as  effected  in  a  manner  differing  from 
wp.  Yet  if  we  assume  the  size  of  the  1  Herodotus.  According  to  him,  Cyrus 
place  to  be  what  he  has  affirmed,  there  '  dug  two  vast  and  deep  ditches,  one  on 
seems  nothing  remarkable  in  the  fact  !  eadi  side  round  the   town,   from  the 


that  the  people  in  the  centre  did  not 
at  once  near  of  the  capture ;  for  the 
first  business  of  the  assailants  would  be 
be  to  possess  themselves  of  the  walls 
and  ^tes.  It  is  a  lively  illustration  of 
prodigious  magnitude,  and  as  such  it 
IS  given  by  Aristotle  (Polit.  iii.  i,  12) ; 
who  however  exaggerates  it  by  giving 
as  a  report  that  the  inhabitants  m  the 


river  above  the  town  to  the  river  below 
it :  watching  the  opportunity  of  a  festival 
day  in  Babylon,  he  let  the  water  into 
both  of  these  side  ditches,  which  fell 
into  the  main  stream  again  below  the 
town :  hence  the  main  stream  in  its 
I)assage  through  the  town  became 
nearly  dry.  The  narrative  of  Xenophon,. 
however,  betrays  itself  as  not  having 
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Such  IS  the  account  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  circumstances 
which  placed  Babylon — the  greatest  city  of  Western 
Asia — in  the  power  of  the  Persians.  To  what  extent  left  m  un- 
the  information  communicated  to  him  was  mcorrect  9*^^  ^^ 
or  exaggerated,  we  cannot  now  decide.  The  way  in 
which  the  city  was  treated  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  its 
acquisition  cannot  have  cost  the  conqueror  either  much  time 
or  much  loss.  Cyrus  comes  into  the  list  as  king  of  Babylon, 
and  the  inhabitants  with  their  whole  territory  become  tributary 
to  the  Persians,  forming  the  richest  satrapy  in  the  empire ; 
but  we  do  not  hear  that  the  people  were  otherwise  ill-used> 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  vast  walls  and  gates  were  left  un- 
touched This  was  very  different  from  the  way  in  which  the 
Medes  had  treated  Nineveh,  which  seems  to  have  been  ruined 
and  for  a  long  time  absolutely  uninhabited,  though  re-occupied 
on  a  reduced  scale  under  the  Parthian  empire ;  and  very  dif- 
ferent also  from  the  way  in  which  Babylon  itself  was  treated 
twenty  years  afterwards  by  Darius  when  reconquered  after  a 
revolt 

The  importance  of  Babylon,  marking  as  it  does  one  of  the 
peculiar  forms  of  civilization  belonging  to  the  ancient  world  in 
a  state  of  full  development,  gives  an  interest  even  to  the  half- 
authenticated  stories  respecting  its  capture.  The  other  exploits 
ascribed  to  Cyrus — his  invasion  of  India,  across  the  desert 
of  Arachosia  ^ — and  his  attack  upon  the  Massagetae, 
Nomads  ruled  by  queen  Tomyris  and  greatly  re-  udatho 
sembling  the  Scythians,  across  the  mysterious  river  ^Sd 
which  Herodotus  calls  Arax6s — are  too  little  known 
to  be  at  all  dwelt  upoa     In  the  latter  he  is  said  to  have 
perished,  his  army  being  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle.*     He 
was  buried  at  Pasargadae,  in  his  native  province  of  Fersis 
proper,  where  his  tomb  was  honoured,  and  watched  until  the 
breaking  up  of  the  empire,^  while  his  memory  was  held  in 


been  written  from  information  received 
on  the  spot,  like  that  of  Herodotus; 
for  he  talks  of  at  iSutpat  of  Babylon,  just 
as  he  sp>eak8  of  the  ftitpai  of  the  hill- 
towns  of  Karia  (compare  Cyropsedia, 
vii.  4,  X,  7,  with  vii.  5,  34).  There 
were  no  fticpat  on  the  dead  flat  of 
Babylon. 

*  Arrian,  vi.  24,  4. 

'  Herodot  i.  205*214 ;  Arrian,  v.  4, 
14;  Justin,  i.  8 ;  Strabo,  xi.  p.  512. 


According  to  Ktlsias,  Cyrus  was 
shun  in  an  expedition  against  the  Der- 
bikes,  a  people  in  the  Caucasian  regions 
— though  ms  army  afterwards  prove 
victorious  and  conquer  the  country 
(Ktesise  Persica,  c  8-9) — see  the  com- 
ment  of  Bahr  on  the  passage  in  his 
edition  of  Kt^sias. 

•  Strabo,  xv.  p.  730,  731 ;  Arrian, 
vi.  29. 
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profound  veneration  among  the  Persians.  Of  his  real  exploits 
we  know  little  or  nothing,  but  in  what  we  read  respecting 
him  there  seems,  though  amidst  constant  fighting,  very  little 
cruelty.  Xenophon  has  selected  his  life  as  the  subject  of  a 
moral  romance,  which  for  a  long  time  was  cited  as  authentic 
history,  and  which  even  now  serves  as  an  authority,  express 
or  implied,  for  disputable  and  even  incorrect  conclusions. 
His  extraordinary  activity  and  conquests  admit  of  no  doubt. 
He  left  the  Persian  empire^  extending  from  Sogdiana  and 
the  rivers  Jaxart^s  and  Indus  eastward,  to  the  Hellespont 
and  the  Syrian  coast  westward,  and  his  successors  made  no 
permanent  addition  to  it  except  that  of  Egypt  Phenicia  and 
Judsea  were  dependencies  of  Babylon,  at  the  time  when  he 
conquered  it,  with  their  princes  and  grandees  in  Babylonian 
captivity.  As  they  seem  to  have  yielded  to  him,  and  become 
his  tributaries,*  without  difficulty ;  so  the  restoration  of  their 
captives  was  conceded  to  them.  It  was  from  Cyrus  that  the 
habits  of  the  Persian  kings  took  commencement,  to  dwell  at 
Susa  in  the  winter,  and  Ekbatana  during  the  summer;  the 
primitive  territory  of  Persis,  with  its  two  towns  of  Persepolis 
and  Pasargads,  being  reserved  for  the  burial-place  of  the 
kings  and  the  religious  sanctuary  of  the  empire.  How  or 
when  the  conquest  of  Susiana  was  made,  we  are  not  informed. 
Jt  lay  eastward  of  the  Tigris,  between  Babylonia  and  Persis 
proper,  and  its  people,  the  Kissians,  as  far  as  we  can  discern, 
were  of  Assyrian  and  not  of  Arian  race.  The  river  Choasp^s 
near  Susa  was  supposed  to  furnish  the  only  water  fit  for  the 
palate  of  the  Great  King,  and  is  said  to  have  been  carried 
about  with  him  wherever  he  went* 

While  the  conquests  of  Cyrus  contributed  to  assimilate  the 
distinct  types  of  civilization  in  Western  Asia — not 
iiarystimu-  by  clcvating  the  worse,  but  by  d^^ding  the  better 
^Ixuuu,  — upon  the  native  Persians  themselves  they  operated 
coif^uestsof  as  an  extraordinary  stimulus,  provoking  alike  their 
^^'^****  pride,  ambition,  cupidity,  and  warlike  propensities. 
Not  only  did  the  territory  of  Persis  proper  pay  no  tribute  to 
Susa  or  Ekbatana — being  the  only  district  so  exempted  be- 


i 


^  The  town  Kyra,  or  Kyropolis,  on  the  river  Sihon  or  Jaxart^s,  was  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Cyrus — it  was  destroyed  by  Alexander  (Strabo,  «.  p.  517, 
518 ;  Arrian,  iv.  2,  2  ;  Curtius,  vii.  6,  16).  *  Herodot  iii.  19. 

■  Herodot.  i.  188 ;  Plutarch,  Artaxerx6s,  c.  3 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  71. 
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tween  the  Jaxartte  and  the  Mediterranean — but  the  vast 
tributes  received  from  the  remaining  empire  were  distributed 
to  a  great  degree  among  its  inhabitants.  Empire  to  them 
meant — for  the  great  men,  lucrative  satrapies  or  pachalics, 
with  powers  altogether  unlimited,  pomp  inferior  only  to  that 
of  the  Great  King,  and  standing  armies  which  they  employed 
at  their  own  discretion  sometimes  against  each  other  ^ — for 
the  common  soldiers,  drawn  from  their  fields  or  flocks,  con^ 
stant  plunder,  abundant  maintenance,  and  an  unrestrained 
licence,  either  in  the  suite  of  one  of  the  satraps,  or  in  the  large 
permanent  troop  which  moved  from  Susa  to  Ekbatana  with 
the  Great  King.  And  if  the  entire  population  of  Persis  proper 
did  not  migrate  from  their  abodes  to  occupy  some  of  those 
more  inviting  spots  which  the  immensity  of  the  imperial 
dominion  furnished — a  dominion  extending  (to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  Cyrus  the  younger  before  the  battle  of  Kunaxa) ' 
from  the  region  of  insupportable  heat  to  that  of  insupportable 
cold — this  was  only  because  the  early  kings  discouraged  such 
a  movement,  in  order  that  the  nation  might  maintain  its 
military  hardihood'  and  be  in  a  situation  to  furnish  un- 
diminished supplies  of  soldiers.  The  self  esteem  and  arro- 
gance of  the  Persians  were  no  less  remarkable  than  character  of 
their  avidity  for  sensual  enjoyment.  They  were  fond  '>«p««»*«»- 
of  wine  to  excess :  their  wives  and  their  concubines  were  both 
numerous ;  and  they  adopted  eagerly  from  foreign  nations 
new  fashions  of  luxury  as  well  as  of  ornament.  Even  to 
novelties  in  religfion,  they  were  not  strongly  averse.  For 
though  disciples  of  Zoroaster,  with  Magi  as  their  priests  and 
as  indispensable  companions  of  their  sacrifices,  worshipping 
Sun,  Moon,  Earth,  Fire,  &a,  and  recognising  neither  image, 
temple,  nor  altar — yet  they  had  adopted  the  voluptuous  wor- 
ship of  the  goddess  Mylitta  from  the  Ass3rrians  and  Arabians. 
A  numerous  male  offspring  was  the  Persian's  boast  His 
warlike  character  and  consciousness  of  force  were  displayed 
in  the  education  of  these  youths,  who  were  taught,  from  five 
years  old  to  twenty,  only  tJiree  things — to  ride,  to  shoot  with 
the  bow,  and  to  speak  the  truth.*    To  owe  money,  or  even  to 


*  Xenophon,  Anabas.  i.  i,  8. 

•  Xenophon,  Anabas.  i.  7,  6 ;  Cyro- 
psed.  viii.  6,  lo. 

'  Herodot  ul  122. 


*  The  modem  Persians  at  this  day 
exhibit  almost  matchless  skill  in  shoot- 
ing with  the  firelock,  as  well  as  with 
the  bow,  on  horseback — sec  Sir  John 
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buy  and  sell,  was  accounted  among  the  Persians  di^^ceful — 
a  sentiment  which  they  defended  by  saying  that  both  the  one 
and  the  other  imposed  the  necessity  of  telling  falsehood.  To 
exact  tribute  from  subjects,  to  receive  pay  or  presents  from 
the  king,  and  to  give  away  without  forethought  whatever  was 
not  immediately  wanted,  was  their  mode  of  dealing  with 
money.  Industrious  pursuits  were  left  to  the  conquered, 
who  were  fortunate  if  by  paying  a  fixed  contribution  and 
sending  a  military  contingent  when  required,  they  could  pur- 
chase undisturbed  immunity  for  their  remaining  concerns.^ 
They  could  not  thus  purchase  safety  for  the  family  hearth, 
since  we  find  instances  of  noble  Grecian  maidens  torn  from 
their  parents  for  the  harem  of  the  satrap*^ 

To  a  people  of  this  character,  whose  conceptions  of  political 
society  went  no  farther  than  personal  obedience  to  a  chief,  a 
conqueror  like  Cyrus  would  communicate  the  strongest  ex- 
citement and  enthusiasm  of  which  they  were  capable.  He 
had  found  them  slaves,  and  made  them  masters :  he  was  the 
first  and  g^reatest  of  national  benefactors,'  as  well  as  the  most 
forward  of  leaders  in  the  field :  they  followed  him  from  one 
conquest  to  another,  during  the  thirty  years  of  his  reign,  their 
love  of  empire  growing  with  the  empire  itself.  And 
foreign  con-   this  impulse  of  aggrandisement  continued  unabated 

Quest  unonff     -      .  .  •  i*    «  •         « 

the  Persians,  dunng  the  rcigus  of  his  three  next  successors — 
i^ns  after  Kambysfis,  Darius,  and  Xerx6s — until  it  was  at 
^^™**  length  violently  stifled  by  the  humiliating  defeats 
of  Plataea  and  Salamis ;  after  which  the  Persiahs  became 
content  with  defending  themselves  at  home  and  playing  a 
secondary  g^ame.  But  at  the  time  when  Kambys£s  son  of 
C}niis  succeeded  to  his  father's  sceptre,  Persian  spirit  was  at 
its  highest  point  He  was  not  long  in  fixing  upon  a  prey 
both  richer  and  less  hazardous  than  the  Massagetae,  at  the 


Malcolm,  Sketches  of  Persia,  ch.  xvii. 
p.  20I ;  see  also  Kinneir,  Geographical 
Memoir  of  the  Persian  Empire,  p.  32. 

'  About  the  attributes  of  the  Persian 
character,  see  Herodot  i.  131-140 :  com- 
pare  L  153. 

He  expresses  himself  very  strongly  as 
to  the  facility  with  which  the  Persians 
imbibed  foreign  customs,  and  especially 
foreign  luxuries  (i.  135) — |ctviff&  5i 
v6iJMta  Tl4pirou  TpiHrUmai  oyBpwv  fidXtfrra 


— -Kol  thwoBttas  re  itarroiairks  wp$a^ 
furot  iwenfi^iaoei. 

That  rigid  tenacity  of  customs  and 
exdusiveness  of  tastes,  which  mark  the 
modem  Orientals,  appear  to  be  of 
the  growth  of  Mahometanism,  and  to 
distinguish  them  greatly  from  the  old 
Zoroastrian  Persians. 

*  Herodot  ix.  76 ;  Plutarch,  Artaxerx. 
C26. 

*  Herodot.  i.  210;  iii.  159. 
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opposite  extremity  of  the  empire.  Phenicia  and  Judaea  being 
already  subject  to  him,  be  resolved  to  invade  Egypt,  then 
highly  flourishing  under  the  long  and  prosperous  reign  of 
Amasis.  Not  much  pretence  was  needed  to  colour  the  ag- 
g^ression ;  so  that  the  various  stories  which  Herodotus  mentions 
as  causes  of  the  war,  are  only  interesting  inasmuch  as  they 
imply  a  vein  of  Egyptian  party-feeling — affirming  that  the  in- 
vasion was  brought  upon  Amasis  by  a  daughter  of  Aprils,  and 
was  thus  a  judgement  upon  Amasis  for  having  deposed  Aprils. 
As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  daughter  had  produced  this 
effect,  indeed,  the  most  contradictory  stories  were  circulated* 

Kambysds  summoned  the  forces  of  his  empire  for  this  new 
enterprise,  and  among  them  both  the  Phenicians  and  the 
Asiatic  Greeks,  iEolic  as  well  as  Ionic,'  insular  as  ^^^-s^s- 
well  as  continental — nearly  all  the  maritime  force  succeeds  his 
and  skill  of  the  iEgean  Sea,  He  was  apprised  by  -^m^ 
a  Greek  deserter  from  the  mercenaries  in  Egypt,  e^ 
named  Phands,  of  the  difficulties  of  the  march,  and  the 
best  method  of  surmounting  them;  especially  the  three 
days  of  sandy  desert,  altogether  without  water,  which  lay 
between  Egypt  and  Judaea.  By  the  aid  of  the  neighbouring 
Arabians — ^with  whom  he  concluded  a  treaty,  and  who  were 
requited  for  this  service  with  the  title  of  equal  allies,  free  from 
all  tribute — ^he  was  enabled  to  surmount  this  serious  difficulty, 
and  to  reach  Pelusium  at  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Nile,  where 
the  Ionian  and  Karian  troops  in  the  Egyptian  service,  as  well 
as  the  Egyptian  military,  were  assembled  to  oppose  him.* 

Fortunately  for  himself,  the  Egyptian  king  Amasis  had 
died  during  the  interval  of  the  Persian  preparations.  Death  of 
a  few  months  before  the  expedition  took  place —  of£f7pt.at 
after  forty-four  years  of  unabated  prosperity.     His  when  the 
death,  at  this  critical   moment,  was  probably  the  peditk^^ 
main  cause  of  the  easy  conquest  which  followed ;  Ew°'7 
his  son  Psammenitus  succeeding  to  his  crown,  but  tuswMMds. 


>  Herodot  iii.  1-4.  blend  the  two  together  is  impossible. 

*  Herodot  iii.  I,  19,  44.  Tadtus  (Histor.  i.  11)  notes  the  dif- 

'  The  narrative  of  Kt^sias  is,  in  re-  iiculty  of  approach  for  an  invading  army 

spect  both  to  the  Egyptian  expedition  to     £^[pt — "  ^gyptum,     provindam 

and  to  the  other  incidents  of  Persian  aditu  mmcilem,  annonse  fecundam,  su- 

history,  ouite  different  in  its  details  from  perstitione   ac   lsiscivi&    discordem   et 

that  of  Herodotus,  agreeing  only  in  the  mobilem,"  &c 
main  events  (Kt^sias,  Persica,  c  7).    To 
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neither  to  his  abilities  nor  his  influence.  The  result  of 
the  invasion  was  foreshadowed,  as  usual,  by  a  menacing 
prodigy — rain  falling  at  Thebes  in  upper  Egypt  It  was 
brought  about  by  a  single  victory,  though  bravely  disputed, 
^  ^  at  Pelusium, — followed  by  the  capture  of  Memphis 
^j^^  with  the  person  of  king  Psammenitus,  after  a  si^e 
of  some  duration.  Kambysfis  had  sent  forward  a 
Mitylenaean  ship  to  Memphis,  with  heralds  to  summon  the 
city.  The  Egyptians,  in  a  paroxysm  of  fury,  rushed  out  of 
the  walls,  destroyed  the  vessel,  and  tore  the  crew  into  pieces 
— a  savage  proceeding  which  drew  upon  them  severe  retri- 
bution after  the  capture.  Psammenitus,  after  being  at  first 
treated  with  harshness  and  insult,  was  at  length  released  and 
even  allowed  to  retain  his  regal  dignity  as  a  dependent  of 
Persia.  But  being  soon  detected,  or  at  least  believed  to  be 
concerned,  in  raising  revolt  against  the  conquerors,  he  was  put 
to  death,  and  Egypt  was  placed  imder  a  satrap.^ 

There  yet  lay  beyond  Egypt  territories  for  the  Persians  to 
.  conquer,  though  Kyr^n^  and  Barka,  the  Greek  colo- 
ofKyrto«  nies  near  the  coast  of  Libya,  placed  themselves  at 
Kambysia—  oncc  out  of  the  rcach  of  danger  by  sending  to  Kam- 
forcoaquer-  bysfis  trfbutc  and  submission  at  Memphis.  He  pro- 
aad Ethiopia  jected  three  new  enterprises:  one  against  Carthage, 
isappoin  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^j^^  other  two,  by  land — against  the  Ethio- 
pians, far  to  the  southward  up  the  course  of  the  Nile — and 
against  the  oracle  and  Oasis  of  Zeus  Ammon,  amidst  the 
deserts  of  Libya.  Towards  Ethiopia  he  himself  conducted 
his  troops,  but  was  compelled  to  bring  them  back  without 
reaching  it,  since  they  were  on  the  point  of  perishing  with 
famine ;  while  the  division  which  he  sent  against  the  temple 
of  Ammon  is  said  to  have  been  overwhelmed  by  a  sand-storm 
in  the  desert  The  expedition  against  Carthage  was  given  up, 
for  a  reason  which  well  deserves  to  be  commemorated  The 
Phenicians,  who  formed  the  most  efficient  part  of  his  navy, 
refused  to  serve  against  their  kinsmen  and  colonists,  pleading 
the  sanctity  of  mutual  oaths  as  well  as  the  ties  both  of  rela- 
tionship and  traffic.^  Even  the  frantic  Kambysfis  was  com- 
pelled to  accept,  and  perhaps  to  respect,   this  honourable 


*  Herodot  iiL  io-i6.     About  the  Arabians,  between  Judaea  and  Egypt,  see  ili. 
c  5>  88-9 T.  ^  Heiodot  iii.  19. 
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refusal ;  which  was  not  imitated  by  the  Ionic  Greeks  when 
Darius  and  Xerxds  demanded  the  aid  of  their  ships  against 
Athens — ^we  must  add,  however,  that  they  were  then  in  a 
situation  much  more  exposed  and  helpless  than  that  in  which 
the  Phenicians  stood  before  Kambys^s. 

Among  the  sacred  animals  so  numerous  and  so  different 
throughout  the  various  nomes  of  Egypt,  the  most  venerated 
of  all  was  the  bull  Apis.  Such  peculiar  conditions  were 
required  by  the  Egyptian  religion  as  to  the  birth,  the  age, 
and  the  marks  of  this  animal,  that  when  he  died,  it  was 
difficult  to  find  a  new  calf  properly  qualified  to  insults  of 
succeed  him.  Much  time  was  sometimes  spent  in  ^cIeot- 
the  search,  and  when  an  unexceptionable  successor  «»*"'«"«><>»• 
was  at  last  found,  the  demonstrations  of  joy  in  Memphis 
were  extravagant  and  universal.  At  the  moment  when 
Kambys6s  returned  to  Memphis  from  his  Ethiopian  expedi- 
tion, full  of  humiliation  for  the  result,  it  so  happened  that  a 
new  Apis  was  just  discovered ;  and  as  the  population  of  the 
city  gave  vent  to  their  usual  festive  pomp  and  delight,  he 
construed  it  into  an  intentional  insult  towards  his  own  recent 
misfortunes.  In  vain  did  the  priests  and  magistrates  explain 
to  him  the  real  cause  of  these  popular  manifestations.  He 
persisted  in  his  belief,  punished  some  of  them  with  death  and 
others  with  stripes,  and  commanded  every  man  seen  in 
holiday  attire  to  be  slain.  Farthermore — ^to  carry  his  outrage 
against  Egyptian  feeling  to  the  uttermost  pitch — he  sent  for 
the  newly-discovered  Apis,  and  plunged  his  dagger  into  the 
side  of  the  animal,  who  shortly  afterwards  died  of  the  wound.* 

After  this  brutal  deed — calculated  to  efface  in  the  minds  of 
the  Egyptian  priests  the  enormities  of  Cheops  and  Madness  of 
Chephrdn,  and  doubtless  unparalleled  in  all  the  £^^^ 
24,000  years  of  their  anterio/  history — Kambyste  y^^bro- 
lost  every  spark  of  reason  which  yet  remained  to  'J»«»n«n*>^ 
him.  The  Egyptians  found  in  this  visitation  a  new  proof  of 
the  avenging  interference  of  their  gods.  Not  only  did  he 
commit  every  variety  of  studied  outrage  against  the  con- 
quered people  among  whom  he  was  tarrying,  as  well  as  their 
temples  and  their  sepulchres — but  he  also  dealt  his  blows 
against  his  Persian  friends  and  even  his  nearest  blood-rela- 

'  Herodot.  iii.  19. 
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tions.  Among  these  revolting  atrocities,  one  of  the  greatest 
deserves  peculiar  notice,  because  the  fate  of  the  empire  was 
afterwards  materially  affected  by  it  His  younger  brother 
Smerdts  had  accompanied  him  into  Egypt,  but  had  been  sent 
back  to  Susa,  because  the  king  became  jealous  of  the  admira- 
tion which  his  personal  strength  and  qualities  called  forth.* 
That  jealousy  was  ag^fravated  into  alarm  and  hatred  by  a 
dream  portending  dominion  and  conquest  to  Smerdis,  and 
the  frantic  Kambysfis  sent  to  Susa  secretly  a  confidential 
Persian,  Prexaspfis,  with  express  orders  to  get  rid  of  his 
brother.  Prexaspfis  fulfilled  his  commission  effectively,  bury- 
ing the  slain  prince  with  his  own  hands,*  and  keeping  the 
deed  concealed  from  all  except  a  few  of  the  diiefs  at 
the  regal  residence. 

Among  these    few  chiefs,  however,  there  was    one,  the 
^^^^  .         Median  Patizeithte,  belonging  to  the  order  of  the 
o[t»»«»^   Magi,  who  saw  in  it  a  convenient  stepping-stone  for 
"^  Us     ^^  ^^^'^  personal  ambition,  and  made  use  of  it  as  a 
^thcras     means  of  covertly  supplanting  the  dynasty  of  the 
the  name  of  gfreat  Cyrus.    Enjoying  the  full  confidence  of  Kam- 
bys6s,  he  had  been  left  by  that  prince  on  departing 
for  Egypt  in  the  entire  management  of  the   palace  and 
treasures,  with  extensive  authority.®    Moreover  he  happened 
to    have    a    brother    extremely  resembling  in    person    the 
deceased  Smerdis.    As  the  open  and  dangerous  madness  of 
Kambys^  contributed  to  alienate  from  him  the  minds  of  the 
Persians,   Patizeithds  resolved  to  proclaim  this  brother  as 
king  in  his  room,  as  if  it  were  the  younger  son  of  Cyrus 
succeeding  to  the  disqualified  elder.     On  one  important  point, 
the  false  Smerdis  differed  from  the  true.     He  had  lost  his 
ears,  which  Cyrus  himself  had  caused  to  be  cut  off  for  an 
offence ;  but  the  personal  re^mblance,  after  all,  was  of  little 
importance,  since  he  was  seldom  or  never  allowed  to  show 
D^tjjjjf      himself  to  the  people.*    Kambysfis  heard  of  this 
Kamby.««.    revolt  in  Syria  on  his  return  from  Egypt     He  was 


*  Kt^sias  calls  the  brother  Tany- 
oxark6s,  and  says  that  Cyrus  had  left 
him  satrap,  without  tribute,  of  Baktria 


•  Herodot.  iii  61-63. 

*  Herodot  liL  68-69. — **  Auribus  de- 
cisis vivere  jubet,"  says  Tacitus  about  a 


and  the  neighbouring  r^ons  (Persica,  '  case  under  the  Parthian  government 
c.  8).  Xenophon  in  the  Cyropsedia  also  j  (Annal.  xiL  14) — and  the  Turkish  au- 
calls  him  Tanyozark^  but  gives  him  a  thorities  have  not  given  up  the  infliction 
different  satrapy  (Cjrropaed.  viiu  7,  ii).  of  it  at  the  present  moment,  or  at  least 
*  Herodot.  lii.  30-62.  down  to  a  very  recent  period. 
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mounting  his  horse  in  haste  for  the  purpose  of  going  to 
suppress  it,  when  an  accident  from  his  sword  put  an  end 
to  his  life.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  before  his  death  he 
summoned  the  Persians  around  him,  confessed  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  putting  his  brother  to  death,  and  apprised 
them  that  the  reigning  Smerdis  was  only  a  Median  pretender 
— conjuring  them  at  the  same  time  not  to  submit  to  the 
disgrace  of  being  ruled  by  any  other  than  a  Persian  and  an 
Achaemenid  But  if  it  be  true  that  he  ever  made  known  the 
facts,  no  one  believed  him.  For  Prexaspfis  on  his  part  was 
compelled  by  regard  to  his  own  safety,  to  deny  that  he  had 
imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  a  son  of  Cyrus  ;  ^  and  thus 
the  opportune  death  of  Kambysfis  placed  the  false  Smerdis 
without  opposition  at  the  head  of  the  Persians,  who  all,  or 
for  the  most  part,  believed  themselves  to  be  ruled  by  a 
genuine  son  of  Cyrus.  Kambysfis  had  reigned  for  seven 
years  and  five  months. 

For  seven  months  did  Smerdis  reign  without  opposition, 
seconded  by  his  brother  Patizeith^s.  If  he  mani- 
fested his  distrust  of  the  haughty  Persians  around  R^^^of  t^e 
him  by  neither  inviting  them  into  hb  palace  nor  ^^"[J^ 
showing  himself  out  of  it,  he  at  the  same  time  p^*^^*** 
studiously  conciliated  the  favour  of  the  subject-  noWeM 
provinces,  by  remission  of  tribute  and  of  military  ^^^ 
service  for  three  years.^    Such  a  departure  from  the  wccecds  to 

'  *  the  throne. 

Persian  principle  of  government  was  in  itself  sufficient 
to  disgust  the  warlike  and  rapacious  Achaemenids  at  Susa;  but 
it  seems  that  their  suspicions  as  to  his  genuine  character  had 
never  been  entirely  set  at  rest,  and  in  the  eighth  month  those 
suspicions  were  converted  into  certainty.  According  to  what 
seems  to  have  been  the  Persian  usage,  he  had  taken  to 
himself  the  entire  harem  of  his  predecessor,  among  whose 
wives  was  numbered  Phaedymfi,  daughter  of  a  distinguished 
Persian  named  Otanfis.  At  the  instance  of  her  father, 
Phaedymd  undertook  the  dangerous  task  of  feeling  the  head 
of  Smerdis  while  he  slept,  and  thus  detected  the  absence  of 
ears.*  Otanfis,  possessed  of  the  decisive  information,  lost  no 
time  in  concerting,  with  five  other  noble  Achaemenids,  means 
for  ridding  themselves  of  a  king  who  was  at  once  a  Mede,  a 


*  Herodot.  iii.  64-66.  '  Herodot.  iii.  67.  *  Herodot  iii.  68-69. 
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Magian,  and  a  man  without  ears  ;^  Darius,  son  of  Hystasi>£s 
the  satrap  of  Persis  proper,  arriving  just  in  time  to  join  the 
conspiracy  as  the  seventh.  How  these  seven  noblemen  slew 
Smerdis  in  his  palace  at  Susa — how  they  subsequently  de- 
bated among  themselves  whether  they  should  establish  in 
Persia  a  monarchy,  an  oligarchy,  or  a  democracy — how, 
after  the  first  of  the  three  had  been  resolved  upon,  it  was 
determined  that  the  future  king,  whichever  he  might  be, 
should  be  bound  to  take  his  wives  only  from  the  families  of 
the  seven  conspirators — ^how  Darius  became  king  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  horse  being  the  first  to  neigh  among  those 
of  the  conspirators  at  a  given  spot,  by  the  stratagem  of  the 
groom  CEbarfis — how  Otanfis,  standing  aside  beforehand  from 
this  lottery  for  the  throne,  reserved  for  himself  as  well  as  for 
his  descendants  perfect  freedom  and  exemption  from  the  rule 
of  the  future  king,  whichsoever  might  draw  the  prize — all 
these  incidents  may  be  found  recounted  by  Herodotus  with 
his  usual  vivacity,  but  with  no  small  addition  of  Hellenic 
ideas  as  well  as  of  dramatic  ornament 

It  was  thus  that  the  upright  tiara,  the  privileged  head-dress 
of  the  Persian  kings,*  passed  away  from  the  lineage  of  Cyrus, 
yet  without  departing  from  the  great  phratry  of  the  Achae- 
menidae — ^to  which  Darius  and  his  father  Hystaspfis,  as  well 
as  Cyrus,  belonged  That  important  fact  is  unquestionable, 
and  probably  the  acts  ascribed  to  the  seven  conspirators  are 
in  the  main  true,  apart  from  their  discussions  and  intentions 
But,  on  this  as  well  as  on  other  occasions,  we  must  guard 
ourselves  against  an  illusion  which  the  historical  manner  of 
Herodotus  is  apt  to  create.  He  presents  to  us  with  so  much 
descriptive  force  the  personal  narrative— individual 
action  and  speech,  with  all  its  accompanying  hopes, 
fears,  doubts,  and  passions — that  our  attention  is 
distracted  from  the  political  bearing  of  what  is  going 
on ;  which  we  are  compelled  often  to  gather  up 
from  hints  in  the  speeches  of  performers,  or  from 


PoUdcal 
bearing  of 
this  conspi- 
racy— Smer- 
dis repre- 
sents Median 
preponder- 
ance, which 
is  again  put 
down  by 
Darius. 


i6vrts  Htpffot,  ^h  Mifiov  euf9/As  ftiyov, 
jcal  roinov  ira  c^k  Ix®»^®*' 

Compare  the  description  of  the  in- 
supportable repugnance  of  the  Greeks 
of  Kyr6n8  to  be  governed  by  the  lame 
Battus  (Herodot.  iv.  161). 

•  Compare   Aristophan.  Aves,  487, 


vrith  the  Scholia,  and  Herodot  vii.  61 ; 
Arrian,  iv.  6,  29.  The  cap  of  the  Per- 
sians generally  was  loose,  low,  clinging 
about  the  head  in  folds ;  Uiat  of  the  king 
was  high  and  erect  above  the  hea(L 
See  the  notes  of  Wesseling  and  Schweig- 
hauser  upon  triKoi  iatceyUs  in  Hero- 
dot  /.  c. 
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consequences  afterwards  indirectiy  noticed  When  we  put 
together  all  the  incidental  notices  which  he  lets  drop,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  change  of  sceptre  from  Smerdis  to  Darius 
was  a  far  larger  political  event  than  hb  direct  narrative  would 
seem  to  announce.  Smerdis  represents  preponderance  to  the 
Medes  over  the  Persians,  and  comparative  degradation  to 
the  latter;  who,  by  the  installation  of  Darius,  are  again 
placed  in  the  ascendent.  The  Medes  and  the  Magians  are  in 
this  case  identical;  for  the  Magians,  though  indispensable 
in  the  capacity  of  priests  to  the  Persians,  were  essentially  one 
of  the  seven  Median  tribes.^  It  thus  appears  that  though 
Smerdis  ruled  as  a  son  of  the  gfreat  Cyrus,  yet  he  ruled  by 
means  of  Medes  and  Magians,  depriving  the  Persians  of  that 
supreme  privilege  and  predominance  to  which  they  had 
become  accustomed'  We  see  this  by  what  followed  im- 
mediately after  the  assassination  of  Smerdis  and  hb  brother 
in  the  palace.  The  seven  conspirators,  exhibiting  the  bloody 
heads  of  both  these  victims  as  an  evidence  of  their  deed, 
instigated  the  Persians  in  Susa  to  a, general  massacre  of  the 
Magians,  many  of  whom  were  actually  slain,  and  the  rest 
only  escaped  by  flight,  concealment,  or  the  hour  of  night 
And  the  anniversary  of  this  day  was  celebrated  afterwards 
among  the  Persians  by  a  solemnity  and  festival,  called  the 
Magophonia ;  no  Magian  being  ever  allowed  on  that  day  to 
appear  in  public*    The  descendants  of  the  Seven  maintained 


>  Herodot  i.  101-120. 

*  In  the   speech  which    Herodotus 

euts  mto  the  mouth  of  Kambys^  on 
is  death-bed,  addressed  to  the  Persians 
aroond  him  in  a  strain  of  prophetic  adju- 
ration  (iii.  65),  he  says — Kol  0^  {>fuv  rddt 
hruncifwruit  9tohs  tovt  fiaffi\j\iovs  hruta- 
KitiVy  Kol  ituriy  ^luv  mX  fidkiffra  'Axou- 
lA^vtZiwv  TOifft  wap90wri,  fiii  vcptlSciy  r^y 
iiyffwvlrip  adrts  4s  M^vs  vtpuKOowroar 
&AA'  ffrc  iSKtjf  fx**^^^  at/T^y  icTri<rdfitvot 
(the  personification  of  the  deceased  son 
of  Cyrus),  96\^  inreuptBriwcu  tvh  tiiitay, 
cYtc  Kol  (r04y€ir9^  Kor^pyaadfuyott  ffOdytX 
Korii  rh  icdpTtpoy  iLvaa^ircurBcu  (the  forci- 
ble opposition  of  the  Medes  to  Darius, 
which  he  put  down  by  superior  force  on 
the  Persian  side)  :  compare  the  speech 
of  Gobryas,  one  of  the  seven  Persian 
conspirators  ( iii.  73),  and  that  of  Prex- 
aspes  (iii.  75) ;  also  Plato,  Legg.  iii.  12, 
p.  695. 


Heeren  has  taken  a  correct  view  of 
the  reign  of  Smerdis  the  Magian  and 
its  political  character  (Ideen  iiber  den 
Verkehr,  &c.  der  Alten  Welt,  part  i. 
Abth.  i.  p.  431). 

'  Herodot  iii.  79.  Iflrctaifuvoi  Z\  rh 
iyX^tpOita,  ficTtiyoy  Zieov  riyh  fjjyoy 
^piffKoy  ci  Z\  fiii  yh^  hrtXBovffa  fax^f 
$\imy  &y  o{>i4ya  /liyoy,  Ta^mjy  r^y 
llfidpriy  $9pair€^ov<n  nfyacu  icoiyp  lUXiara 
rwy  7ifi€p4tty  ical  iy  avrf  bpr^y  fuydXfiy 
iydryov<n,  ^  ledttXttrai  ^h  Utpffivy  Bfa- 
yo^6yia. 

The  periodical  celebration  of  the 
Magophonia  is  attested  by  Kt^ias— one 
of  the  few  points  of  complete  agreement 
with  Heroaotus.  He  farther  agrees  in 
saying  that  a  Magian  usurped  the  throne, 
throufi[h  likeness  of  person  to  the  de- 
ceased  son  of  Cyrus,  whom  Kambys^ 
had  slain — ^but  all  his  other  statements 
differ  from  Herodotus  (Ktesias,  10-14). 
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a  privil^ed  name  and  rank/  even  down  to  the  extinction  of 
the  monarchy  by  Alexander  the  Great 

Furthermore,  it  appears  that  the  authority  of  Darius  was 
Pe^i  fth^  ^^^  readily  acknowledged  throughout  the  empire, 
Med<t-sup-  and  that  an  interval  of  confusion  ensued  before  it 
ooateats  of    becamc  so.'    The  Medes  actually  revolted,  and  tried 

***"'*'  to  maintain  themselves  by  force  against  Darius,  who 
however  found  means  to  subdue  them:  though  when  he 
convoked  his  troops  from  the  various  provinces,  he  did  not 
receive  from  the  satraps  universal  obedience.  The  powerful 
Oroetfis  especially,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Cyrus  satrap 
of  Lydia  and  Ionia,  not  only  sent  no  troops  to  the  aid  of 
Darius  against  the  Medes,^  but  even  took  advantage  of  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  government  to  put  to  death  his  private 
enemy  Mitrobat^  satrap  of  Phrygia,  and  appropriate  that 
satrapy  in  addition  to  his  owa  Aryand£s  also,  the  satrap 
nominated  by  Kambys^s  in  Egypt,  comported  himself  as  the 
equal  of  Darius  rather  than  as  his  subject^  The  subject 
provinces  generally,  to  whom  Smerdis  had  granted  remission 
of  tribute  and  military  service  for  the  space  of  three  years, 
were  grateful  and  attached  to  his  memory,  and  noway 
pleased  with  the  new  dynasty.  Moreover  the  revolt  of  the 
Babylonians,  conceived  a  year  or  two  before  it  was  executed, 
took  its  rise  from  the  feelings  of  this  time.*  But  the  renewal 
of  the  old  conflict  between  the  two  principal  sections  of  the 
empire,  Medes  and  Persians,  is  doubtless  the  most  important 
feature  in  this  political  revolution.  The  fabe  Smerdis  with 
his  brother,  both  of  them  Medes  and  Magians,  had  revived 
the  Median  nationality  to  a  state  of  supremacy  over  the 
Persian,  recalling  the  memory  of  what  it  had  been  under 
Astyagfis ;  while  Darius — a  pure  Persian,  and  not  (like  the 
mule  Cyrus)  half  Mede  and  half  Persian — replaced  the  Per- 


•  Even  at  the  battle  ©f  Arbda— 
"Summse  Orsines  prseerat,  a  septem 
Persu;  oriundns,  ad  Cyrom  quoque, 
nobilissimum  regem,  originem  sui  re- 
ferens."  (Quintus  Curtios,  iv.  12,  7,  or 
!▼•  45»  7»  Zumpt) :  compare  Strabo, 
xi.  p.  531 ;  Floras,  iii.  5,  x. 

•  Herodot  iii.  127.  Aopcios — irt 
oid96yT»v  ol  Iri  rw  irfrfYfMTuyf  &c., 
mention  of  the  TOfNix^  (iii.  126,  1^0). 

•  Herodot.  iii.   126.     M«ri  yap  rhy 


Kafifi^9»  Odyvrov,  ical  r&y  JAdymy  rify 
fioffiKtitiiy^  fi4yvy  iy  rfirt  Xdp^uri  *Opol' 
rris,  if^Ktt  fiky  oirihr  Tldpcas,  inh  Mi^y 
iwapeupfifi4yovf  r^y  ^xh^  ^  '^  ^^  raibrf 
rf  rapctxi  ff'"'^^  M^  facrcirc  Mtrpofidrta 
....  &k\a  re  i^ifipurt  irorrolo,  &c. 

*  Herodot  iv.  166.  *0  9h  'Apvdy^fis 
liy  oZtos  r^i  Aiyiwrov  Jhrttpx<*^  ^^  Kofi' 
fivtrtw  KartffTtis*  ts  6ffr4p^  XP^^V  *^~ 
piartifuyos  Aapel^  5tc^a^. 

*  Herodot.  iii.  67-150. 
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sian  nationality  in  its  ascendent  condition,  though  not  without 
the  necessity  of  suppressing  by  force  a  rebellion  of  the 
Medes.^ 


*  Herodot  i.  X3a  *Airrvdiyiis  fUw  wp 
/3a(riX«^at  h^  Irca  Wrrc  icoU  rpi^Korro. 
otrm  r^f  ^X^i  JCOTfira^^     M^8oc  8< 

TTyra* *Tffr4p^  fUvroi  XP^^  M*^* 

€fi4Kfiir4  r4  <r^  rovra  irot^<ra<ri,  ical 
kwian^ffOM  iarh  Aaptiov  innxrrdmts  9^, 
hmlffw  itafrvrrpd^(hi<rQ»t  i»d,xo  vueifiimtr 
r6r€  8^,  ^l  *Karv4gyws,  ol  U4p&€u  re 
jca2  6  Kvpos  intavmrrwrr^s  roUri  M^^co'i, 
^ffXOv  rh  iath  ro6rou  rris  'Ao'fiyt. 

Tliis  passage — asserting  that  the 
Medes,  some  time  after  the  deposition 
of  As^agds  and  the  acquisition  of  Per- 
sian  supremacy  by  Cyrus,  repented  of 
having  suffered  their  discontent  against 
Astyag^  to  place  this  supremacy  m  the 
hands  of  the  Persians,  revolted  £rom 
Darius,  and  were  reconquered  after  a 
contest — ap{>ears  to  me  to  have  been 
misunderstood  by  chronologists.  Dod- 
well,  Larcher,  and  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton 
(indeed  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  chrono- 
logists)  exphun  it  as  alluding  to  a  revolt 
of  the  Medes  against  the  Persian  king 
Darius  Nothus,  mentioned  in  the  Hel- 
lenica  of  Xenophon  (i.  2,  12),  and  be- 
longing to  the  year  408  B.C.  See  Larcher 
ad  Herodot  i.  130,  and  his  Vie  d'H^ro- 
dote,  prefixed  to  his  translation  (p. 
Ixxxix) ;  also  Mr.  Clinton,  Fasti  Hel- 
lenid,  ad  ann.  408  and  455,  and  his 
Appendix,  c  18,  p.  316. 

The  revolt  of  the  Medes  alluded  to 
by  Herodotus  is,  in  my  judgement,  com- 
pletely distinct  from  the  revolt  mentioned 
t>y  Xenophon:  to  identify  the  two,  as 
these  eminent  chronologists  do,  is  an 
hypothesis  not  only  having  nothing 
to  recommend  it,  but  open  to  grave 
objection.  The  revolt  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  was  against  Darius  son  of 
Hystasp^  not  against  Darius  Nothus ; 
and  I  have  set  forth  with  peculiar  care 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
conspiracy  and  accession  of  the  former, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  they  all 
deddedly  miply  that  conflict  between 
Median  and  rersian  supremacy,  which 
Herodotus  directly  announces  in  the 
passage  now  before  us. 

I.  When  Herodotus  speaks  of  Darius, 
without  any  adjective  designation,  why 
should  we  imagine  that  he  means  any 
other  than  Darius  the  son  of  Hystasp^s, 
on  whom  he  dwells  so  copiously  in  his  1 


narratiTe  ?  Once  only  in  the  course  of 
his  history  (ix.  108)  another  Darius  (the 
youne  prince,  son  of  Xerxes  the  first)  is 
mentioned;  but  with  this  exception, 
Darius  son  of  Hystasp^  is  uniformly 
throu|;hont  the  woik  spoken  of  under 
his  simple  name:  Darius  Nothus  is- 
never  alluded  to  at  alL 

2.  The  deposition  of  Astjrag^s  took 
place  in  559  B.C. ;  the  b^inning  of  the 
reign  of  Darius  occurred  in  520  B.C. 
Now  repentance  on  the  part  of  the 
Medes,  for  what  they  had  done  at  the 
former  of  those  two  epochs,  might 
naturally  prompt  them  to  try  to  repair 
it  in  the  latter.  But  between  the  depo- 
sition of  Astyag6s  in  559  B.C.,  and  the 
revolt  mentioned  by  Xenophon  against 
Darius  Nothus  in  408  B.C.,  the  interval 
is  more  than  150  years.  To  ascribe  a 
revolt  which  took  place  in  408  B.C.  to 
repentance  for  something  which  had 
occurred  150  years  before,  is  unnatural 
and  fieu-fetched,  if  not  positively  inad- 
missible. 

The  preceding  arguments  go  to  show 
that  the  natural  construction  of  the  pas- 
sage in  Herodotus  points  to  Darius  son 
of  Hvstasp^s,  and  not  to  Darius  Nothus ; 
but  this  is  not  alL  There  are  yet  stronger 
reasons  why  the  reference  to  Danus 
Nothus  should  be  discarded. 

The  supposed  mention  in  Herodotus 
of  a  fact  so  late  as  408  B.C.  perplexes 
the  whole  chronolocy  of  his  life  and 
authorship.  Accormng  to  the  usual 
statement  of  his  bio^phy,  which  there 
is  no  reason  to  call  m  question,  he  was 
bom  in  484  B.C.  Here  then  is  an  event 
alluded  to  in  his  history,  which  occurred 
when  the  historian  was  seventy-six  years 
old,  and  the  allusion  to  which  he  must 
be  presumed  to  have  written  when  about 
eigntjr  years  old,  if  not  more ;  for  his 
mention  of  the  fact  by  no  means  im- 
plies that  it  was  particularly  recent 
Those  who  adopt  this  view  do  not 
imagine  that  he  wrote  his  whole  history 
at  that  age  ;  but  they  maintain  that  he 
made  later  additions,  of  which  they 
contend  that  this  is  one.  I  do  not  say 
that  this  is  impossible :  we  know  that 
Isokrat^  composed  his  Panathenaic 
oration  at  the  age  of  ninety-four ;  but 
it  must  be  admitted  to  be  hifi;hly  im- 
probable— a  supposition  which   ought 
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lt has  already  been  observed  that  the  subjugation  of  the 
recusant  Medes  was  not  the  only  embarrassment  of  the  first 


not  to  be  advanced  without  some  cogent 
proof  to  support  it  But  here  no  proof 
whatever  is  produced.  Herodotus  men- 
tions a  revolt  of  the  Medes  against 
Darius — Xenophon  also  mentions  a  re- 
volt of  the  Medes  against  Darius  ;  hence 
chronologists  have  taken  it  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  boUi  authors  must  allude 
to  the  same  event ;  though  the  suppo- 
sition is  unnatural  as  regards  the  text, 
and  still  more  unnatural  as  regards  the 
biography  of  Herodotus. 

In  respect  to  that  biographv  Mr. 
Clinton  appears  to  me  to  have  aaopted 
another  erroneous  opinion;  in  which, 
however,  both  Larcher  and  Wesseling 
are  against  him,  though  Dahlmann  and 
Heyse  agree  with  him.  He  maintains 
that  the  passage  in  Herodotus  (iii.  15), 
wherein  it  is  stated  that  Pausiris  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Amvrtseus  by  consent 
of  the  Persians  in  tne  government  of 
Egypt,  is  to  be  referred  to  a  fsxt  which 
happened  subsequent  to  the  year  414 
B.a,  or  the  tenth  year  of  Darius  Nothns ; 
since  it  was  in  that  year  that  Amyrtaeus 
acquired  the  government  of  Egypt  But 
this  opinion  rests  altogether  upon  the 
assumption,  that  a  certain  Am]rrt8eus, 
whose  name  and  date  occur  in  Manetho 
(see  Eusebius,  Chronicon),  is  the  same 

etrson  as  the  Amyrtseus  mentioned  in 
erodotus  ;  which  identity  is  not  only 
not  proved,  but  is  extremely  improbable, 
since  Mr.  Clinton  himself  admits  (F.  H. 
Appendix,  p.  317),  while  maintaining 
the  identi^ — **He  (Amyrtaeus)  had  con- 
ducted a  war  against  the  Persian  go- 
vernment more  than  fifty  years  before.''^ 
This,  though  not  impossible,  is  surely 
very  improbable ;  it  is  at  least  equally 
probable  that  the  Amyrtseus  of  Manetho 
was  a  different  person  from  (perhaps 
even  the  grandson  oQ  that  Amyrtseus 
in  Herodotus  who  had  carried  on  war 
against  the  Persian  more  than  fifty  years 
before;  it  appears  to  me,  indeed,  that 
this  is  the  more  reasonable  hypothesis 
of  the  two. 

I  have  permitted  myself  to  prolong 
this  note  to  an  unusual  length,  because 
the  supposed  mention  of  such  recent 
events  in  the  history  of  Herodotus,  as 
those  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus, 
has  introduced  very  gratuitous  assump- 
tions as  to  the  time  and  manner  in  which 
that  histoiy  was  composed.     It  cannot 


be  shown  that  there  is  a  single  event  of 
precise  and  ascertained  date^  alluded  to 
m  his  history,  later  than  the  capture  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  heralds  in  the  year 
430  B.C.  (Herodot  viL  137  :  see  Laicher, 
Vie  d'H^rodote,  p.  Ixuix.) ;  and  ti^ 
renders  the  composition  of  his  histtny 
as  an  entire  work  much  more  smooth 
and  intelligible. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  add,  tiiat  if 
we  read  attentivdj  Herodotus  vi.  98 — 
and  reflect  at  the  same  time  that  the 
destruction  of  the  Athenian  armament  at 
S^nacuse  (the  greatest  of  all  Hellenic 
disasters,  hardly  inferior  for  its  time  to 
the  Russian  campaign  of  Napoleon,  and 
espedally  impressive  to  one  living  at 
Tnurii,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  life  of 
Lysias,  Plutardi,  Vit  X.  Oratt  P.  835) 
happened  during  the  reign  of  Darius 
Notnus  in  415  B.c. — we  sh^  not  readily 
admit  the  hypothesis  of  additions  made 
to  the  history  during  the  reign  of  the 
latter,  or  so  late  as  408  B.c.  Hero- 
dotus would  hardly  have  dwelt  so  ex- 
pressly and  empliatically  upon  mis- 
chief done  by  Greeks  to  each  other  in 
the  reigns  of  Darius  son  of  Hystasp6s, 
Xerx€s  and  Artaxerx^s,  if  he  had  lived 
to  witness  the  greater  mischiefs  so  in- 
flicted during  the  reign  of  Darius  No- 
thus, and  had  kept  his  history  before 
him  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  new 
events.  The  destruction  of  the  Athe- 
nians before  Syracuse  would  have  been 
a  thousand  times  more  striking  to  his 
imagination  than  the  revolt  of  the  Medes 
against  Darius  Nothus,  and  would  have 
impelled  him  with  much  greater  force 
to  alter  or  enlarge  the  chapter  vi.  98. 

The  sentiment  too  which  Herodotus 
places  in  the  mouth  of  Demaratus  re- 
specting the  Spartans  (viL  104)  appears 
to  have  been  written  before  the  capture 
of  the  Spartans  in  Spnakteria,  in  425 
B.C.,  rather  than  after  it:  compare 
Thucyd.  iv.  4a 

Dahlmann  (Forschungen  auf  dem 
Gebieteder  Geschichte,  vol.  ii.  p.  41-47) 
and  Heyse  (Quaestiones  Herodoteae,  p. 
74-77,  Berlin  I827)  both  profess  to  point 
out  six  passages  in  Herodotus  which 
mark  events  of  later  date  than  430  B.c 
But  none  of  the  chronological  indica- 
tions which  they  adduce  appear  to  me 
trustworthy. 
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years  of  Darius.  Oroetfis,  satrap  of  Phrygia,  Lydia>  and 
Ionia,  ruling  seemingly  the  entire  western  coast  of  Asia 
Minor — possessing  a  large  military  force  and  revenue,  and 
surrounded  by  a  body-gfuard  of  looo  native  Persians — main- 
tained a  haughty  independence.  He  secretly  made  away 
with  couriers  sent  to  summon  him  to  Susa,  and  even  wreaked 
his  vengeance  upon  some  of  the  principal  Persians  who  had 
privately  offended  him.  Darius,  not  thinking  it  prudent  to 
attack  him  by  open  force,  proposed  to  the  chief  Persians  at 
Susa  the  dangerous  problem  of  destroying  him  by  stratagem. 
Thirty  among  them  volunteered  to  undertake  it,  and  Bagsus 
son  of  Artontfis,  to  whom  on  drawing  lots  the  task  devolved, 
accomplished  it  by  a  manoeuvre  which  might  serve  as  a 
lesson  to  the  Ottoman  government  in  its  embarrassments 
with  contumacious  Pachas.  Having  proceeded  to  Sardis, 
furnished  with  many  different  royal  ordinances,  formally  set 
forth  and  bearing  the  seal  of  Darius,  he  was  presented  to 
Oroetfis  in  audience,  with  the  public  secretary  of  the  satrapy 
close  at  hand,  and  the  Persian  guards  standing  around.  He 
presented  his  ordinances  to  be  read  aloud  by  the  secretary, 
choosing  first  those  which  related  to  matters  of  no  great 
importance ;  but  when  he  saw  that  the  guards  listened  with 
profound  reverence,  and  that  the  king's  name  and  seal 
imposed  upon  them  irresistibly,  he  ventured  upon  the  real 
purport  of  his  perilous  mission.  An  ordinance  was  handed 
to  the  secretary,  and  read  by  him  aloud,  as  follows : 
"Persians,  king  Darius  forbids  you  to  serve  any  longer  as 
guards  to  Oroetfis."  The  obedient  guards  at  once  delivered 
up  their  spears,  when  Bagaeus  caused  the  final  warrant  to  be 
read  to  them:  "King  Darius  commands  the  Persians  in 
Sardis  to  kill  Oroet6s."  The  gfuards  drew  their  swords  and 
killed  him  on  the  spot :  his  large  treasure  was  conveyed  to 
Susa;  Darius  became  undisputed  master,  and  probably 
Bagaeus  satrap.^ 

Another  devoted  adherent,  and  another  yet  more  memorable 
piece  of  cunning,   laid  prostrate  before   Darius  the   Revolt  of 
mighty  walls  and  gates  of  the  revolted  Babylon.   ^^^^ 
The  inhabitants  of  that  city  had  employed  themselves  assi- 
duously— ^both  during  the  lax  provincial  superintendence  of 


'  Herodot.  iii.  127,  128. 
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the  fabe  Smerdis  and  during  the  period  of  confusion   and 
conflict  which  elapsed  before  Darius  became  firmly  established 
and  obeyed — in  making  every  preparation  both  for  declaring 
and  sustaining  their  independence.     Having  accumulated  a 
large  store  of  provisions  and  other  requisites  for  a  long  si^^ 
without  previous  detection,  they  at  length  proclaimed  their 
independence  openly.    Such  was  the  intensity  of  their  resolu- 
tion to  shake  off  the  yoke,  that  they  had  recourse  to  a  pro- 
ceeding, which,  if  correctly  reported  by  Herodotus,  forms  one 
of  the  most  frightful  enormities  recorded  in  his  history.    To 
make  their  provisions  last  out  longer,  they  strangled  all  the 
women  in  the  city,  reserving  only  their  mothers,  and  one 
woman  to  each  family  for  the  purpose  of  baking.^    We  cannot 
but  suppose  that  this  has  been  magnified  from  a  partial  into 
a  universal  destruction;  but  taking  it  even  with  such  allowance, 
it  illustrates  that  ferocious  force  of  will — and  that  predomi- 
nance  of  strong   nationality,  combined  with   antipathy  to 
foreigners,    over   all   the  gentler   sympathies — which  seems 
to  mark  the  Semitic  nations,  and  which  may  be  traced  so 
conspicuously  in  the  Jewish  history  of  Josephus. 

Darius,  assembling  all  the  forces  in  his  power,  laid  siege 
to  the  revolted  city,  but  could  make  no  impression  upon  it 
either  by  force  or  by  stratagem.  He  tried  to  repeat  the 
proceeding  by  which  Cyrus  had  taken  it  at  first;  but  the 
besieged  were  found  this  time  on  their  guard.  The  siege 
had  lasted  twenty  months  without  the  smallest  progress, 
and  the  Babylonians  derided  the  besiegers  from  the  height 
of  their  impregnable  walls,  when  a  distinguished  Persian  noble- 
man Zopyrus — son  of  Megabyzus  who  had  been  one  of  the 
seven  conspirators  against  Smerdis — presented  himself  one 
day  before  Darius  in  a  state  of  frightful  mutilation.  His 
nose  and  ears  were  cut  off,  and  his  body  misused  in  every 
way.  He  had  designedly  thus  maimed  himself,  "  thinking  it 
intolerable  that  Assyrians  should  thus  laugh  the  Persians  to 
scorn,*' ^  in  the  intention,  which  he  presently  intimated  to 
Darius,  of  passing  into  the  town  as  a  deserter,  with  the  view 
of  betraying  it — for  which  purpose  measures  were  concerted. 


*  Herodot  iiL  150.  vii.  9. 

'  Herodot  iiL  155.    iup6y  ri  irotc^-  |      The  horror  of  Darius,   at  the  first 

sight  of  Zopjrms  in  this  condition,  is 


fuvost  *Aff<rvpiovs    fl4p<rp<n    lavraytK^, 
Compare    the    speech    of    Mardonius, 


strongly  drami^tised  by  Herodotus. 
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The  Babylonians,  seeing  a  Persian  of  the  highest  rank  in  so 
calamitous  a  condition,  readily  believed  his  assurance  that  he 
had  been  thus  punished  by  the  king's  order,  and  that  he  came 
over  to  them  as  the  only  means  of  procuring  for  himself  signal 
vengeance.  Entrusted  by  them  with  the  command  of  a  de- 
tachment, he  gained  several  advantages  in  different  sallies, 
according  to  previous  concert  with  Darius,  until  at  length  the 
Babylonians,  grateful  and  confident,  placed  under  his  charge 
the  principal  gates.  At  the  critical  moment  these  gates  were 
thrown  open,  and  the  Persians  became  masters  of  the  city.^ 

Thus  was  the  impregnable  Babylon  a  second  time  reduced.* 
Darius  took  precautions  on  this  occasion  to  put  it  Reconquer- 
out  of  condition  for  resisting  a  third  time.    He  caused  J^lf  ^ 
the  walls  and  grates  to  be  demolished,  and  three  ^*""^ 
thousand  of  the  principal  citizens  to  be   crucified.    The  re- 
maining inhabitants  were  left  in  the  dismantled  city,  fifty 
'thousand  women  being  levied  by  assessment  upon  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  women  strangled 
when  it  first  revolted.^    Zopyrus  was  appointed  satrap  of  the 


>  Herodot.  iil  154-158. 

'  Kt6sias  represents  the  revolt  and 
recapture  of  cabylon  to  have  taken 
place,  not  under  Darius,  but  under  his 
son  and  successor  Xerx^  He  sa3rs  that 
the  Babylonians,  revolting,  slew  their 
satrap  Zopyrus  ;  that  they  were  besieged 
by  Xerx6s,  and  that  Megabyzus  son  of 
Zopyrus  caused  the  city  to  be  taken  by 
practising  that  very  stratagem  which 
Herodotus  ascribes  to  Zopyrus  himself 
(Persica,  c.  20-22). 

This  seems  inconsistent  with  the  fact, 
that  Megabyzus  was  general  of  the 
Persian  army  in  Egypt  in  the  war  with 
the  Athenians,  about  460  B.C  (Diodor. 
Sic  xi.  75-77).  He  would  hardly  have 
been  sent  on  active  service  had  he  been 
so  fearfully  mutilated :  moreover,  the 
whole  story  of  Kt6sias  appears  to  me 
far  less  probable  than  that  of  Herodotus ; 
for  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  to 
blend  the  two  together  b  impossible. 

•  Herodot  iiL  159,  160.  "From 
the  women  thus  introduced  (says  Hero- 
dotus) the  present  Babylonians  are 
sprung." 

To  crucify  subdued  revolters  by  thou- 
sands is,  fortunately,  so  little  in  harmony 
with  modem  European  manners,  that  it 
may  nol  be  amiss  to  strengthen  the  con- 


fidence of  the  reader  in  the  accuracy  of 
Herodotus,  by  producing  an  analogous 
narrative  of  incidents  far  more  recent 
Voltaire  gives,  from  the  MS.  of  General 
Lefort,  one  of  the  principal  and  con- 
fidential officers  of  Peter  the  Great,  ihe 
following  account  of  the  suppression  of 
the  revolted  Strelitzes  at  Moscow  in 
1698 :  these  Strelitzes  were  the  old  na- 
tive militia' or  Janissaries  of  the  Russian 
Czars,  opposed  to  all  the  reforms  of 
Peter. 

"  Pour  ^touffer  ces  troubles,  le  czar 
part  secr^tement  de  Vienne,  arrive  enfin 
a  Moscou,  et  surprend  tout  le  monde  par 
sa  prince :  il  r^ompense  les  troupes 
Qui  ont  vaincu  les  Strelitz  :  les  prisons 
etaient  pleines  de  ces  malheureux.  Si 
leur  crime  ^tait  grand,  le  ch&timent  le 
fiit  aussL  Leurs  chefs,  plusieurs  offi- 
ciers,  et  quelques  pr^tres,  furent  con- 
damn^  k  la  mort :  quelques-uns  furent 
roues,  deux  femmes  enterr^  vives.  On 
pendit  autour  des  murailles  de  la  viUe 
et  on  fit  p^r  dans  d*autres  suppUces 
deux  miUe  Strelitz :  leurs  corps  r^t^rent 
deux  jours  expos^  sur  les  grands  che- 
mins,  et  surtout  autour  du  monastibre 
oil  r^idaient  les  princesses  Sophie  et 
Eudoxe.  On  ^gea  des  colonnes  de 
pierre  on  le  crime  et  le  didtiment  furent 
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territory  for  life,  with  enjoyment  of  its  entire  revenues, 
ceiving  besides  every  additional  reward  which  it  was  in  the 
power  of  Darius  to  bestow,  and  generous  assurances  from  the 
latter  that  he  would  rather  have  Zopyrus  without  wounds 
than  the  possession  of  Babylon.     I  have  already  intimated  in 
a  former  chapter  that  the  demolition  of  the  walls  here  men- 
tioned is  not  to  be  regarded  as  complete  and  continuous,  nor 
was  there  any  necessity  that  it  should  be  so.     Partial  demo- 
lition would  be  quite  sufficient  to    leave  the  city  without 
defence ;  and  the  description  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  state 
of  things  as  they  stood  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  proves  that 
portions  of  the  walls  yet  subsisted    One  circumstance  is  yet  to 
be  added  in  reference  to  the  subsequent  condition  of  Babylon 
under  the  Persian  empire.    The  city  with  the  territory  belong- 
ing to  it  constituted  a  satrapy,  which  not  only  paid  a  larger 
tribute  (one  thousand  Euboic  talents  of  silver)  and  contributed 
a  much  larger  amount  of  provisions  in  kind  for  the  main-* 
tenance  of  the  Persian  court,  than  any  other  among  the  twenty- 
satrapies  of  the  empire,  but  furnished  besides  an  annual  supply 
of  five  hundred  eunuch  youths.^    We  may  presume  that  this 
was  intended  in  part  as  a  punishment  for  the  past  revolt,  since 
the  like  obligation  was  not  imposed  upon  any  other  satrapy. 

Thus  firmly  established  on  the  throne,  Darius  occupied  it 
oreanization  ^^^  thirty-six  ycars.  His  reign  was  one  of  organiza- 
sbnli^  tion,  different  from  that  of  his  two  predecessors  ;  a 
by  Darius,  difference  which  the  Persians  well  understood  and 
noted,  calling  Cyrus  the  father,  Kambys^s  the  master,  and 
Darius  the  retail-trader  or  huckster.*  In  the  mouth  of  the 
Persians  this  latter  epithet  must  be  construed  as  no  insigni- 
ficant compliment,  since  it  intimates  that  he  was  the  first  to 
introduce  some  methodical  order  into  the  imperial  administra- 
tion and  finances.     Under  the  two  former  kings  there  was  no 


grav^.  Un  tr^-grand  nombre  qui 
avaient  leurs  femmes  et  leurs  enfans 
furent  disperse  avec  leurs  families  dans 
la  Sib^rie,  dans  le  royaume  d*  Astra- 
khan, dans  le  pays  d'Azof :  par  ]k  du 
moins  leur  punition  fiit  utile  k  VitAt :  Us 
servirent  k  d^fricher  des  tenres  qui  man- 
quaient  d'habitans  et  de  culture."  (Vol- 
taire, Histoire  de  Russie,  part  i.  ch.  x. 
torn.  31  of  the  CEuvres  Completes  de 
Voltaire,  p.  148,  ed.  Paris,  1825.) 
^  lierodot.  iii.  92. 


*  Herodot  iii.  89.  What  the  Persian 
denomination  was,  which  Herodotus  or 
his  informants  translated  xdmiKos,  we 
do  not  know ;  but  this  latter  word  was 
used  often  by  Greeks  to  signify  a  cheat 
or  deceiver  generally  :  see  Etjrmologic 
Magn.  p.  490,  II,  and  Suidas,  v.  Ki- 
miXos.  *0  8*  Al<rxvAo¥  r&  B6\ta  vd^vra 
KoKti  KdvriXa — **  Kdar^ka  irpo<r^p9»¥ 
r9x^4ifiara,"  (.^schylus,  Fragment  328, 
ed.  Dindorf :  compare  Eunp.  Hippolyt 
953). 
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definite  amount  of  tribute  levied  upon  the  subject  provinces. 
They  furnished  what  were  called  presents,  subject  to  no  fixed 
limit  except  such  as  might  be  satisfactory  to  the  satrap  in 
each  district     But  Darius — ^succeeding  as  he  did  to  Smerdis, 
who  had  rendered  himself  popular  with  the  provinces  by  large 
financial  exemptions,  and  having  farther  to  encounter  jealousy 
and  dissatisfaction  from  Persians,  his  former  equals  in  rank — 
probably  felt  it  expedient  to  relieve  the  provinces  from  the 
burden  of  undefined  exactions.     He  distributed  the  whole  [ 
empire  into  twenty  departments,  imposing  upon  each  a  fixed  I 
annual  tax,  and  a  fixed  contribution  for  the  maintenance  of  . 
the  court    This  must  doubtless  have  been  a  great  improve-  ' 
ment,  though  the  limitation  of  the  sum  which  the  Great  King  ' 
at  Susa  would  require,  did  not  at  all  prevent  the  satrap  in  his 
own  province  from  indefinite  requisitions  beyond  it     The  , 
satrap  was  a  little  king,  who  acted  nearly  as  he  pleased  in  > 
the  internal  administration  of  his  province,  subject  only  to  the 
necessity  of  sending  up  the  imperial  tribute,  of  keeping  off 
foreign  enemies,  and  of  furnishing  an  adequate  military  con- 
tingent for  the  foreign  enterprises  of  the  Great  King.     To 
every  satrap  was  attached  a  royal  secretary  or  comptroller  of 
the  revenue,^  who  probably  managed  the  imperial  finances 
in  the  province,  and  to  whom  the  court  of  Susa  might  perhaps 
look  as  a  watch  upon  the  satrap  himself.     It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Persian  authorities  in  any  province  meddled 
with  the  details  of  taxation  or  contribution,  as  they  bore  upon 
individuals.    The  court  having  fixed  the  entire  sum  payable 
by  the  satrapy  in  the  aggregate,  the  satrap  or  the  secretary  \ 
apportioned  it  among  the  various  component  districts,  towns,  ; 
or  provinces,  leaving  to  the  local  authorities  in  each  of  these  ; 
latter  the  task  of  assessing  it  upon  individual  inhabitants.  ': 
From  necessity,  therefore,  as  well  as  from  mdolence  of  temper 
and  political  incompetence,  the  Persians  were  compelled  to 
respect  the  authorities  which  they  found  standing  both  in 
town  and  country,  and  to  leave  in  their  hands  a  large  measure 


'  Herodot  iiL  128.  This  division  of 
power,  and  doable  appointment  by  the 
Great  King,  appears  to  have  heen  re- 
tained until  the  close  of  the  Persian 
empire:  see  Quintus  Curtius,  v.  i,  17- 
20  (v.  3,  19-21,  Zompt).    The  present 


Turkish  government  nominates  a  Def- 
terdar  as  finance  administrator  in  each 
province,  with  authority  derived  directly 
from  itself^  and  professedly  independent 
of  the  Padia. 
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of  genuine  influence ;  frequently  overruled  indeed  by  oppres- 
sive interference  on  the  part  of  the  satrap,  whenever  any  of 
his  passions  prompted — but  never  entirely  superseded.     In 
the  important  towns  and  stations,   Persian  garrisons  were 
usually  kept,  and  against  the  excesses  of  the  military  there 
was  probably  little  or  no  protection  to  the  subject  people. 
Yet  still  the  provincial  governments  were  allowed  to  continue, 
and  often  even  the  petty  kings  who  had  governed  separate 
districts  during  their  state  of  independence  prior  to  the  Persian 
conquest,  retained  their  title  and  dignity  as  tributaries  to  the 
court  of  Susa.^    The  empire  of  the  Great  King  was  thus  an 
aggregate  of  heterogeneous  elements,  connected  together  by 
no  tie  except  that  of  common  fear  and  subjection — noway 
coherent  nor  self-supporting,  nor  pervaded  by  any  common 
system  or  spirit  of  nationality.     It  resembled  in  its  main  poli- 
tical features,  the  Turkish  and  Persian  empires  of  the  present 
day,^  though  distinguished  materially  by  the  many  differences 
arising  out  of  Mahometanism  and  Christianity,  and  perhaps 
hardly  reaching  the  same  extreme  of  rapacity,  corruption,  and 
cruelty  in  detail. 

Darius  distributed  the  Persian  empire  into  twenty  satrapies. 
Twenty  sa-  ^^^^  includiug  a  Certain  continuous  territory,  and 
TSiZ  tri*  ^^^  ^^  more  nations  inhabiting  it,  the  names  of  which 
dS^cd  to^"  Herodotus  sets  forth.  The  amount  of  tribute  pay- 
****•  able  by  each  satrapy  was  determined :  payable  in 

gold,  according  to  the  Euboic  talent,  by  the  Indians  in  the 
easternmost  satrapy — in  silver,  according  to  the  Babylonian 
or  larger  talent,  by  the  remaining  nineteen.  Herodotus  com- 
putes the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  as  13:1.  From  the  nineteen 
satrapies  which  paid  in  silver,  there  was  levied  annually  the 
sum  of  7740  Babylonian  talents,  equal  to  something  about 
2,964,000/,  sterling  :  from  the  Indians,  who  alone  paid  in  gold, 
there  was  received  a  sum  equal  (at  the  rate  of  i  :  13)  to  4680 
Euboic  talents  of  silver,  or  to  about  1,290,000/.  sterling.*    To 


*  Herodot.  iii.  15. 

'  Respecting  the  administration  of  the 
modem  Persian  empire,  see  Kinneir, 
Geograph.  Memoir  of  Persia,  pp.  29, 

43.  47. 

»  Herodot  iii.  95.  The  text  of  Hero- 
dotus contains  an  erroneous  summing  up 
of  items,  which  critics  have  no  means  of 


correcting  with  certainty.  Nor  is  it 
possible  to  trust  the  large  sum  which  he 
allies  to  have  been  levied  from  the 
Indians,  though  all  the  other  items,  in- 
cluded in  the  nineteen  silver-pa3ring 
divisions,  seem  within  the  probable 
truth.  Indeed  both  Rennell  and 
Robertson  think  the  total  too  small :  the 
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explain  how  it  happened  that  this  one  satrapy  was  charged 
with  a  sum  equal  to  two-fifths  of  the  aggregate  charge  on  the 
other  nineteen,  Herodotus  dwells  upon  the  vast  population, 
the  extensive  territory,  and  the  abundant  produce  in  gold, 
among  those  whom  he  calls  Indians — the  easternmost  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth,  since  beyond  them  there  was  nothing  but 
uninhabitable  sand — reaching,  as  far  as  we  can  make  it  out, 
from  Baktria  southward  along  the  Indus  to  its  mouth,  but 
how  far  eastward  we  cannot  determine.  Darius  is  said  to 
have  undertaken  an  expedition  against  them  and  subdued 
them.  Moreover,  he  is  affirmed  to  have  constructed  and 
despatched  vessels  down  the  Indus,  from  the  city  of  Kaspatyri 
and  the  territory  of  the  Paktyes,  in  its  upper  regions,  all  the 
way  down  to  its  mouth :  then  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  round 
the  peninsula  of  Arabia,  and  up  the  Red  Sea  to  Egypt  The 
ships  were  commanded  by  a  Greek — Skylax,  of  Karyanda  on 
the  south-western  coast  of  Asia  Minor ;  ^  who,  if  this  state- 
jment  be  correct,  executed  a  scheme  of  nautical  enterprise  not 


charees  on  some  of  the  satrapies  are 
decidedly  smaller  than  the  reality. 

The  vast  sum  of  50,000  talents  is  said 
to  have  been  found  by  Alexander  the 
Great  laid  up  by  successive  kings  at 
Susa  alone,  besides  the  treasures  at  Per- 
sepolis,  Pasargadse,  and  elsewhere  (Ar- 
rian.  iii.  16,  22  ;  Plutarch,  Alexand.  37). 
Presuming  these  talents  to  be  Baby- 
lonian or  iEginsean  talents  (in  the  pro- 
portion  5  :  3  to  Attic  talents),  50,000 
talents  would  be  equal  to  ;£'i9,ooo,ooo 
sterling :  if  they  were  Attic  talents,  it 
would  be  equal  to  ;f  11,600,000  sterling. 
The  statements  of  Diodorus  give  even 
much  larger  sums  (xvii.  66-71 :  compare 
Curtius  V.  2,  8 ;  v.  6,  9 ;  Strabo,  xv. 
p.  730).  It  is  plain  that  die  numerical 
affirmations  were  different  in  different 
authors,  and  one  cannot  pretend  to 
pronounce  on  the  trustworthiness  of  such 
large  figures  without  knowing  more  of 
the  original  returns  on  which  they  were 
foimded.  That  there  were  prodigious 
sums  of  gold  and  silver,  is  quite  im- 
questionable.  Respecting  the  statement 
of  the  Persian  revenue  given  by  Hero- 
dotus, see  Boeckh,  Metrologie,  ch. 
v.  I.  2. 

Amed^e  Jaubert,  in  1806,  estimated 
the  population  of  the  modem  Persian  em- 
pire at  about  7,000,000  souls  ;  of  which 
about  6,000,000  settled  population,  the 
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rest  nomadic :  he  also  estimated  the 
Schah's  revenue  at  about  2,900,000 
tomans,  or  ;£'i, 500,000  sterling.  Others 
calculated  the  population  higher,  at 
nearer  12,000,000  souls.  Kinneir  gives 
the  revenue  at  something  more  than 
;f  3,000,000  sterling  :  he  thinks  that  the 
whole  territory  between  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Indus  does  not  contain  above 
18,000,000  of  souls  (Geogr.  Memoir  of 
Persia,  p.  44-47  :  compare  Ritter,  West* 
Asien,  AbtheiL  ii.  Abschn.  iv.  p.  879- 

889). 

The  modem  Persian  empire  con- 
tains not  so  much  as  the  eastern  half  of 
the  ancient,  which  covered  all  Asiatic 
Turkey  and  Egypt  besides. 

^  Herodot  ii.  102,  iv.  44.  See  the 
two  Excursus  of  Bahr  on  these  two 
chapters,  voL  ii.  p.  648-671  of  his  edit 
of  Herodotus. 

It  certainly  is  singular  that  neither 
Nearchus,  nor  Ptolemy,  nor  Aristo- 
bulus,  nor  Arrian,  ttuce  any  notice 
of  tins  remarkable  voyage  distinctly 
asserted  by  Herodotus  to  have  been 
accomplished.  Such  silence  however 
affords  no  sufficient  reason  for  calling 
the  narrative  in  question.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  Persian  kings,  successors  to 
Darius,  came  to  be  far  more  occupied 
with  the  western  than  with  the  eastem 
portions  of  their  empire. 
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only  one  hundred  and  seventy  years  earlier,  but  also  far  more 
extensive,  than  the  famous  voyage  of  Nearchus,  admiral  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  who  only  went  from  the  Indus  to  the 
Persian  Gulf.    The  eastern  portions  of  the  Persian  empire 
remained  so  unknown  and  unvisited  until  the  Macedonian 
invasion,  that  we  are  unable  to  criticise  the  isolated  state- 
ments of  Herodotus.    None  of  the  Persian  kings  subsequent 
to  Darius  appear  to  have  visited  them,  and  whether  the  pro- 
digious sum  demandable  from  them  according  to  the  Persian 
rent-roll  was  ever  regularly  levied,  may  reasonably  be  doubted. 
At  the  same  time,  we  may  readily  believe  that  the  mountains 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Persian  India  (Cabul  and  Little  Thibet) 
were  at  that  time  extremely  productive  in  gold,  and  that  quan- 
tities of  that  metal,  such  as  now  appear  almost  fabulous,  may 
have  been  often  obtained.     It  seems  that  the  produce  of  gold 
in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  as  far  as  hitherto  known,  is  obtained 
exclusively  near  the  surface ;  so  that  a  country  once  rich  in 
that  metal  may  well  have  been  exhausted  of  its  whole  supply, 
and  left  at  a  later  period  without  any  gold  at  alL 

Of  the  nineteen  silver-paying  satrapies,  the  most  heavily 
Imposts  imposed  was  Babylonia,  which  paid  looo  talents. 
diff^f  ift.  The  next  in  amount  of  charge  was  Egypt,  paying 
trapies.  j^QQ  talents,  besides  the  produce  of  the  fish  from  the 
lake  of  Moeris:  the  remaining  satrapies  varied  in  amount, 
down  as  low  as  170  talents,  which  was  the  sum  charged  on  the 
seventh  satrapy  (in  the  enumeration  of  Herodotus)  comprising 
the  Sattagydae,  the  Gandarii,  the  Dodikae,  and  the  Aparytse. 
The  lonians,  iEolians,  Magnesians  on  the  Maeander  and  on 
Mount  Sipylus,  Karians,  Lykians,  Milyans,  and  Pamphylians 
— including  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  southward  of  Kanfi,  and 
from  thence  round  the  southern  promontory  to  Phas^lis — were 
rated  as  one  division,  paying  400  talents.  Yet  we  may  be 
sure  that  much  more  than  this  was  really  taken  from  the 
people,  when  we  read  that  Magnesia  alone  afterwards  paid  to 
Themistoklfis  a  revenue  of  50  talents  annually.^  The  Mysians 
and  Lydians  were  included,  with  some  others,  in  another 
division ;  and  the  Hellespontine  Greeks  in  a  third,  with  Phry- 
gians, Bithynians,  Paphlagonians,  Mariandynians,  and  Syrians, 
paying  360  talents — nearly  the  same  as  was  paid  by  Syria 


*  Thuqrd.  i.  138. 
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proper,  Phenida,  and  Judsa,  with  the  island  of  Cyprus.  In- 
dependent of  this  regular  tribute,  with  the  undefined  sums 
extorted  over  and  above  it,^  there  were  some  dependent 
nations,  which,  though  exempt  from  tribute,  furnished  occa- 
sional sums  called  presents.  Farther  contributions  were 
exacted  for  the  maintenance  of  the  vast  suite  who  always 
personally  attended  the  king.  One  entire  third  of  this  last 
burden  was  borne  by  Babylonia  alone  in  consequence  of  its 
exuberant  fertility:^  it  was  paid  in  produce,  as  indeed  the 
peculiar  productions  of  every  part  of  the  empire  seem  to  have 
been  sent  up  for  the  regal  consumption 

However  imperfectly  we  are  now  able  to  follow  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  the  subject  nations  as  given  ^ 
by  Herodotus,  it  is  extremely  valuable  as  the  only  tendency  of 
professed  statistics  remaining,  of  the  entire  Persian  ^P<«aJ, 
empire.    The  arrangement  of  satrapies,  which  he  pSSySSir 
describes,    underwent    modification    in    subsequent 
times ;  at  least  it  does  not  harmonise  with  various  statements 
in  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon,  and  in  other  authors  who 
recount  Persian  affairs  belonging  to  the  fourth  century  B.C. 
But  we  find  in  no  other  author  except  Herodotus  any  entire 
survey  and  distribution  of  the  empire.     It  is  indeed  a  new 
tendency  which  now  manifests  itsdf  in  the  Persian  Darius, 
compared  with  his  predecessors :  not  simply  to  conquer,  to 
extort,  and  to  give  away — but  to  do  all  this  with  something 
like  method  and  system,^  and  to  define  the  obligations  of  the 
satraps    towards    Susa.    Another    remarkable    example   of 
the  same  tendency  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  Darius 
was  the  first  Persian  king  who  coined .  money.    His  coin  both 
in  gold  and  silver,  the  Daric,  was  the  earliest  produce  of  a 
Persian  mint.*    The  revenue,  as  brought  to  Susa  in  metallic 


'  Herodot  iii  117. 

■  Herodot  L  192.  Compare  the  de- 
scription of  the  dinner  and  supper  of 
the  Great  King,  in  Polysenos,  iv.  3,  32 ; 
also  Ktlsias  and  Deindn  ap.  Athenseum, 
u.  p.  67. 

*  Plato,  Lege.  iiL  12,  p.  695. 

♦  Herodot  iv.  166;  Plutarch,  Ki- 
mon,  10. 

The  gold  Daric,  of  the  weight  of  two 
Attic  drachmae  (Stater  Daricus),  equi- 
valent to  20  Attic  silver  drachmae 
(XenophoD,  Anab.  i.  7,  18),  would  be 


about  idr.  yi,  English.  But  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  that  ratio  between 
gold  and  silver  (10  :  i)  can  be  reckoned 
upon  as  the  ordinary  ratio  in  the  fifth 
and  fourth  centuries  B.C.  Mr.  Hussey 
calculates  the  golden  Daric  as  equal  to 
£1  IS,  yi,  English  (Hussey,  Essay  on 
the  Ancient  Weights  and  Money,  Ox- 
ford 1836,  ch.  iv.  s.  8,  p.  68 ;  ch.  viL 
s.  3,  p.  103). 

I  cannot  think,  with  Mr.  Hussey, 
that  there  is  any  reason  for  believing 
either  the  name  or  the  coin  Daric  to  be 
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money  of  various  descriptions,  was  melted  down  separately; 
and  poured  in  a  fluid  state  into  jars  or  earthenware  vessels. 
When  the  metal  had  cooled  and  hardened,  the  jar  was  broken, 
leaving  a  standing  solid  mass  from  which  portions  were  cut  oflT 
as  the  occasion  required.^    And  in  addition  to  these  adminis- 
trative, financial,  and  monetary  arrangements,  of  which  Darius 
was  the  first  origfinator,  we  may  probably  ascribe  to  him  the 
first  introduction  of  that  system  of  roads,  resting-places,  and 
permanent  relays  of  couriers,  which  connected  both  Susa 
and  Ekbatana  with  the  distant  portions  of  the  empire.     Hero- 
dotus describes  in  considerable  detail  the  imperial  road  from 
Sardis  to  Susa,  a  journey  of  ninety  days,  crossing  the  Halys, 
the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Zab,  the 
Gyndfis,  and  the  Choaspfis.     In  his  time  it  was  kept  in  excel- 
lent order,  with  convenience  for  travellers.* 

It  was  Darius  also  who  first  completed  the  conquest  of  the 
Island  of  Ionic  Grecks  by  the  acquisition  of  the  important 
SSSd^^t  Island  of  Samos.  That  island  had  maintained  its 
of^D^Sr*"  independence,  at  the  time  when  the  Persian  general 
Poiykratfis.  Harpagus  effected  the  conquest  of  Ionia,  and  even 
when  Chios  and  Lesbos  submitted.  The  Persians  had  no 
fleet  to  attack  it ;  nor  had  the  Phenicians  yet  been  taught 
to  round  the  Triopian  cape.  Indeed  the  depression  which 
overtook  the  other  cities  of  Ionia  tended  rather  to  the  aggran- 
disement of  Samos,  under  the  energetic  and  unscrupulous 
despotism  of  Polykratte.  That  ambitious  Samian,  about  ten 
years  after  the  conquest  of  Sardis  by  Cyrus  (seemingly  be- 
tween 536-532  B.C.),  contrived  to  seize  by  force  or  fraud  the 
government  of  his  native  island,  with  the  aid  of  his  brothers 
Pantagndtus  and  Sylos6n,  and  a  small  band  of  conspirators.' 


older  than  Darius  son  of  H3rstasp6s. 
Compare  Boeckh,  Metrologie,  ix.  5,  p. 
129. 

Particular  statements  respecting  the 
value  of  gold  and  silver,  as  exchanged 
one  against  the  other,  are  to  be  received 
with  some  reserve  as  the  basis  of  any 
general  estimate,  since  we  have  not  the 
means  of  comparing  a  great  many  such 
statements  together.  For  the  process  of 
coinage  was  imperfectly  performed,  and 
the  different  pieces,  bom  of  gold  and 
silver,  in  circulation,  differed  materially 
in  weight  one  with  the  other.  Herodotus 
gives  the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  as  13 :  i. 


*  HerodoL  iii.  96. 

•  Herodot  v.  52,  53  ;  viiL  98.  "  It 
appears  to  be  a  favourite  idea  with  all 
barbarous  princes,  that  the  badness  of 
the  roads  adds  considerably  to  the 
natural  strength  of  their  dominions. 
The  Turks  and  Persians  are  undoubt- 
edly of  this  opinion  :  the  pubUc  high- 
ways are  therefore  neglected,  and  par- 
ticularly so  towards  the  frontiers.*' 
(Kinndr,  Gcog.  Mem.  of  Pers.  p.  43.) 

The  description  of  Herodotus  con- 
trasts  favourably  with  the  picture  here 
given  by  Mr.  Kinneir. 

'  Herodot  iii,. 1 20. 
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At  first  the  three  brothers  shared  the  supreme  p6wer ;  but 
presently  Polykratfis  put  to  death  Pantagndtus,  banished 
Sylosdn,  and  made  himself  despot  alone.  In  this  station  his 
ambition,  his  perfidy,  and  his  good  fortune  were  alike  remark- 
able. He  conquered  several  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  and 
even  some  towns  on  the  mainland :  he  carried  on  successful 
war  against  Miletus,  and  signally  defeated  the  Lesbian  ships 
which  came  to  assist  Miletus :  he  got  together  a  force  of  one 
hundred  armed  ships  called  pentekont^rs,  and  one  thousand 
mercenary  bowmen — aspiring  to  nothing  less  than  the  do- 
minion of  Ionia,  with  the  islands  in  the  iEgean.  Alike  terrible 
to  friend  and  foe  by  his  indiscriminate  spirit  of  aggression,  he 
acquired  a  naval  power  which  seems  at  that  time  to  have  been 
the  greatest  in  the  Grecian  world.^  He  had  been  in  intimate 
alliance  with  Amasis  king  of  Egypt,  who  however  ultimately 
broke  with  him.  Considering  his  behaviour  towards  allies, 
this  rupture  is  not  at  all  surprising ;  but  Herodotus  ascribes 
it  to  the  alarm  which  Amasis  conceived  at  the  uninterrupted 
and  superhuman  good  fortune  of  Polykratfis — a  degree  of 
good  fortune  sure  to  draw  down  ultimately  corresponding  in- 
tensity of  suflfering  from  the  hands  of  the  envious  gods.  Indeed 
Herodotus — deeply  penetrated  with  this  belief  in  an  ever- 
present  Nemesis,  which  allows  no  man  to  be  very  happy,  or 
long  happy,  with  impunity — throws  it  into  the  form  of  an 
epistolary  warning  from  Amasis  to  Polykratfis^  advising  him 
to  inflict  upon  himself  some  seasonable  niischief  or  suffering ; 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  avert  the  ultimate  judgement — to  let 
blood  in  time,  so  that  the  plethora  of  happiness  might  not  end 
in  apoplexy.*  Pursuant  to  such  counsel,  Polykratfis  threw 
into  the  sea  a  favourite  ring  of  matchless  price  and  beauty ; 
but  unfortunately,  in  a  few  days,  the  ring  re-appeared  in  the 
belly  of  a  fine  Ash,  which  a  fisherman  had  sent  to  him  as  a 
present  Amasis,  now  forewarned  that  the  final  apoplexy  was 
inevitable,  broke  off  the  alliance  with  Polykrat^s  without  delay. 
This  well-known  story,  interesting  as  evidence  of  ancient 
belief,  is  not  less  to  be  noted  as  showing  the  power  of  that  be- 
lief to  beget  fictitious  details  out  of  real  characters,  such  as 


*  Herodot  iii.  39  ;  Thucyd.  i.  13. 

*  Herodot  iii.  40-42.    flp  54  fiii  difoX- 
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I  have  already  touched  upon  in  the  history  of  Solon  ajid 
Croesus,  and  elsewhere. 

The  facts  mentioned  by  Herodotus  rather  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve  that  it  was  Polykratte,  who,  with  characteristic 
breaks  with    faithlcssuess,  broke  off  his  friendship  with  Amasis  ;  ^ 
cfEgyyt,     finding  it  suitable  to  his  policy  to  cultivate    the 
himself^  alliance  of  KambysSs,  when  that  prince  was  pre- 
paring for  his  invasion  of  Egypt     In  that  invasion 
the  Ionic  subjects  of  Persia  were  called  upon  to  serve,  and 
Polykrat6s  deeming  it  a  good  opportunity  to  rid  himself  of 
some  Samian  malcontents,  sent  to  the  Persian  king  to  tender 
auxiliaries  from  himself     Kambysfis  eagerly  caught  at  the 
prospect  of  aid  from  the  first  naval  potentate  in  the  i£gean  ; 
upon  which*  forty  Samian  triremes  were  sent  to  the  Nile, 
having  on  board  the  suspected  persons,  as  well  as  conveying^ 
a  secret  request  to  the  Persian  king  that  they  might  never  be 
suffered  to  return.    Either  they  never  went  to  Egypt,  how- 
ever, or  they  found  means  to  escape :  very  contradictory 
stories  had  reached  Herodotus.    But  they  certainly  returned 
to  Samos,  attacked  Polykrat6s  at  home,  and  were  driven  off 
by  his  superior  force  without  making  any  impression.   Where- 
upon they  repaired  to  Sparta  to  entreat  assistance.' 

We  may  here  notice  the  gradually  increasing  tendency  in 
the  Grecian  world  to  recognise  Sparta  as  something 
like  a  head,  protector,  or  referee,  in  cases  either  of 
foreign  danger  or  internal  dispute.  The  earliest  authentic 
instance  known  to  us,  of  application  to  Sparta  in  this  cha- 
racter, is  that  of  Croesus  against  C)mis ;  next,  that  of  the 
Ionic  Greeks  against  the  latter :  the  instance  of  the  Samians 
now  before  us,  is  the  third  The  important  events  connected 
with,  and  consequent  upon,  the  expulsion  of  the  Peisistratidae 
from  Athens,  manifesting  yet  more  formally  the  headship  of 
Sparta,  ocqur  fifteen  years  after  the  present  event ;  they  have 
been  already  recounted  in  a  previous  chapter,  and  serve  as  a 
farther  proof  of  progress  in  the  same  direction.  To  watch  the 
growth  of  these  new  political  habits  is  essential  to  a  right 
imderstanding  of  Grecian  history. 

On  reaching  Sparta,  the  Samian  exiles,  borne  down  with 
despondency  and  suffering,  entered  at  large  into  the  par- 


*  Herodot.  iii.  44.  «  Herodot.  iii.  44. 
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ticulars  of  their  case.    Their  long  speaking  annoyed  instead 

of  moving  the  Spartans,  who  said,  or  are  made  to  say — "  We 

have  forgotten  the  first  part  of  the  speech,  and  the 

last  part  is  unintelligible  to  us."     Upon  which  the  "SS'^' 

Samians  appeared  the  next   day  simply  with  an  ^kratas, 

empty  wallet,  saying — ''Our  wallet  has  no  meal  in  Smrtafor 

it"    "Your  wallet  is  superfluous"  (said  the  Spartans) ; 

i.e,  the  words  would  have  been  sufficient  without  it^    The  aid 

which  they  implored  was  granted. 

We  are  told  that  both  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  Co- 
rinthians— who  joined  them  in  the  expedition  now  contem- 
plated— had  separate  grounds  of  quarrel  with  the  Samians,* 
which  operated  as  a  more  powerful  motive  than  the  simple 
desire  to  aid  the  suffering  exiles.  But  it  rather  seems  that 
the  subsequent  Greeks  generally  construed  the  Lacedaemonian 
interference  against  Polykrat^s  as  an  example  of  standing 
Spartan  hatred  against  despots.  Indeed  the  only  facts  which 
we  know,  to  sustain  this  anti-despotic  sentiment  for  which  the 
Lacedaemonians  had  credit,  are,  their  proceedings  against 
Polykrat^  and  Hippias :  there  may,  have  been  other  cases, 
but  we  cannot  specify  them  with  certainty.  However  this- 
may  be,  a  joint  Lacedaemonian  and  Corinthian  force 
accompanied  the  exiles  back  to  Samos,  and  assailed  dasmomans 

-^    ,  attack  Sa- 

Polykrat6s  in  the  city :  they  did  their  best  to  capture  mos,  but  are. 
it,  for  forty  days,  and  were  at  one  time  on  the  point 
of  succeeding,  but  were  finally  obliged  to  retire  without  any 
success.  "  The  city  would  have  been  taken,"  says  Herodotus, 
"  if  all  the  Lacedaemonians  had  acted  like  Archias  and 
Lyk6pas" — who,  pressing  closely  upon  the  retreating  Sa- 
mians, were  shut  within  the  town-gates,  and  perished.  The 
historian  had  heard  this  exploit  in  personal  conversation  with 
Archias,  grandson  of  the  person  above-mentioned,  in  the 
deme  Pitana  at  Sparta — whose  father  had  been  named  Sa- 
mius,  and  who  respected  the  Samians  above  any  other  Greeks, 
because  they  had  bestowed  upon  the  two  brave  warriors,  slain 
within  their  town,  an  honourable  and  public  funeral.'  It  is 
rarely  that  Herodotus  thus  specifies  his  informants :  had  he 
done  so  more  frequently,  the  value  as  well  as  the  interest  of 
his  history  would  have  been  materially  increased. 

*  Ilerodot.  iii.  46.    rf  0v\(£ic^  irtpitipyaaOat,         *  Herodot  iii.  47,  48,  52. 

•  Herodot,  iii.  54,  56. 
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On  the  retirement  of  the  Lacedaemonian  force,  the  Samian 
Attack  on     cXiles  werc  left  destitute ;  and  looking  out  for  some 
SS&Si^    community  to  plunder,  weak  as  well  as  rich,  they 
**^^         pitched  upon  the  island  of  Siphnos.    The  Siphnians 
of  that  day  were  the  wealthiest  islanders  in  the  iEgean,  from 
the  productiveness  of  their  gold  and  silver  mines, — the  pro- 
duce of  which  was  annually  distributed  among  the  citizens, 
reserving  a  tithe  for  the  Delphian  temple.^    Their  treasure- 
chamber  was  among  the  most  richly-furnished  of  which  that 
holy  place  could  boast,  and  they  themselves  probably,  in  these 
times  of  early  prosperity,  were  numbered  among  the  most 
brilliant  of  the  Ionic  visitors  at  the  Delian  festival      The 
Samians,  landing  at  Siphnos,  demanded  a  contribution,  under 
the  name  of  a  loan,  of  ten  talents.     Upon  refusal,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  ravage  the  island,  inflicting  upon  the  inhabitants  a 
severe  defeat,  and  ultimately  extorting  from  them  lOO  talents. 
They  next  purchased  from  the  inhabitants  of  Hermion^  in 
the  Argolic  peninsula,  the  neighbouring  island  of  Hydrea, 
famous  in  modem  Greek  warfare.    Yet  it  appears  that  their 
plans  must  have  been  subsequently  changed,  for  instead  of 
occupying  it,  they  placed  it  under  the  care  of  the  Troezenians, 
and  repaired  themselves  to  Krete,  for  the  purpose  of  expelling 
the  Zakynthian  settlers  at  Kyddnia.    In  this  they  succeeded, 
and  were  induced  to  establish  themselves  in  that  place ;  but 
after  they  had  remained  there  five  years,  the  Kretans  obtained 
naval  aid  from  i^gina,  whereby  the  place  was  recovered,  and 
the  Samian  intruders  finally  sold  into  slavery.* 

Such  was  the  melancholy  end  of  the  enemies  of  Polykrat^s. 
Proiperitvof  Meanwhilc  that  despot  himself  was  more  powerful 
Poiykratfti.  j^j  prospcrous  than  ever.  Samos  under  him  was 
"the  first  of  all  cities,  Hellenic  or  barbaric"^  The  great 
works  admired  by  Herodotus  in  the  island^ — an  aqueduct 
for  the  city,  tunnelled  through  a  mountain  for  the  length 
of  seven  furlongs — a  mole  to  protect  the  harbour,  two  furlongs 
long  and  twenty  fathoms  deep— and  the  vast  temple  of  H^r^ 
— may  probably  have  been  enlarged  and  completed,  if  not 
begun,  by  him.  Aristotle  quotes  the  public  works  of  Poly- 
kratte  as  instances  of  the  profound  policy  of  despots,  to 


'  Herodot  iii.    57.     vvi9wr4uv  fid- 
'  Herodot  iii.  58,  59. 


'  Herodot  iii.  139.     iroA/wr  wwimv 
*  Herodot  iii.  6a 
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occupy  as  well  as  to  impoverish  their  subjects.^  The  earliest 
of  all  Grecian  thalassokrats,  or  sea-kings — master  of  the 
greatest  naval  force  in  the  iEgean,  as  well  as  of  many  among 
its  islands — he  displayed  his  love  of  letters  by  friendship  to 
Anakreon,  and  his  piety  by  consecrating  to  the  Delian  Apollo  * 
the  neighbouring  island  of  Rh^neia.  But  while  thus  out- 
shining all  his  contemporaries,  victorious  over  Sparta  and 
Corinth,  and  projecting  farther  aggrandisement,  he  was  pre- 
cipitated on  a  sudden  into  the  abyss  of  ruin  ;^  and  that  too, 
as  if  to  demonstrate  unequivocally  the  agency  of  the  envious 
gods,  not  from  the  revenge  of  any  of  his  numerous  victims, 
but  from  the  gratuitous  malice  of  a  stranger  whom  he  had 
never  wronged  and  never  even  seen.  The  Persian  satrap 
Oroetfis,  on  the  neighbouring  mainland,  conceived  an  im- 
placable hatred  against  him :  no  one  could  tell  why — for  he 
had  no  design  of  attacking  the  island ;  and  the  trifling  reasons 
conjecturally  assigned,  only  prove  that  the  real  reason,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  was  unknown.  Availing  himself  of  the 
notorious  ambition  and  cupidity  of  Polykratfis,  Oroetes  sent 
to  Samos  a  messenger,  pretending  that  his  life  was  menaced 
by  Kambysds,  and  that  he  was  anxious  to  make  his  escape 
with  his  abundant  treasures.  He  proposed  to  Polykrat^s  a 
share  in  this  treasure,  sufiicient  to  make  him  master  of  all 
Greece,  as  far  as  that  object  could  be  achieved  by  money, 
provided  the  Samian  prince  would  come  over  to  convey  him 
away.  Maeandrius,  secretary  of  Polykratfis,  was  sent  He  is  siain 
over  to  Magnesia  on  the  Maeander  to  make  inquiries.  s^^'^SI^^p 
He  there  saw  the  satrap  with  eight  large  coffers  full  orai«s. 
of  gold — or  rather  apparently  so,  being  in  reality  full  of  stones, 
with  a  layer  of  gold  at  the  top  * — tied  up  ready  for  departure. 
The  cupidity  of  Polykratfis  was  not  proof  against  so  rich  a 
bait  He  crossed  over  to  Magnesia  with  a  considerable  suite, 
and  thus  came  into  the  power  of  Oroetes,  in  spite  of  the  warn- 
ings of  his  prophets  and  the  agony  of  his  terrified  daughter, 
to  whom  his  approaching  fate  had  been  revealed  in  a  dream. 
The  satrap  slew  him  and  crucified  his  body ;  releasing  all  the 


*  Aristot.  Polit.  V.  9,  4.     rmp  w€o\ 
ravra    Zivcerau    rahrhw^    iurxokiaw    Kot 

*  Thucyd.  i.  14,  iii.  104. 


•  Herodot  iii.  120. 

*  Compare  the  trick  of  Hannibal  at 
Gort)m  m  Krete  —  Cornelius  Nepos 
(Hannibal,  c.  9). 
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Samians  who  accompanied  him,  with  an  intimation  that  they 
ought  to  thank  him  for  procuring  them  a  free  government — 
but  retaining  both  the  foreigners  and  the  slaves  as  prisoners.^  I 

The  death  of  Oroette  himself,  which  ensued  shortly  afterwards;, 
has  already  been  described :  it  is  considered  by  Herodotus  as 
a  judgement  for  his  flagitious  deed  in  the  case  of  Polykratfe.* 

At  the  departure  of  the  latter  from  Samos,  in  anticipation 
of  a  speedy  return,  Maeandrius  had  been  left  as  his  lieutenant 
at  Samos ;  and  the  unexpected  catastrophe  of  Polykrates 
filled  him  with  surprise  and  consternation.  Thou^  pos- 
sessed of  the  fortresses,  the  soldiers,  and  the  treasures,  which 
had  constituted  the  machinery  of  his  powerful  master,  he 
Maeandrius,  kncw  the  risk  of  trying  to  employ  them  on  his  own 
PoWk?S&*^  account  Partly  from  this  apprehension,  partly  from 
l^dS^to  the  genuine  political  morality  which  prevailed  with 
S^^em-  more  or  less  force  in  every  Grecian  bosom,  he  re- 
S^dtSf^of  solved  to  lay  down  his  authority  and  enfranchise 
SndS!?of  ^^  island  "  He  wished  (says  the  historian  in  a 
the  samiant.  remarkable  phrase.^)  to  act  like  the  justest  of  men  ; 
but  he  was  not  allowed  to  do  so."  His  first  proceeding  was 
to  erect  in  the  suburbs  an  altar,  in  honour  of  Zeus  Eleutherius, 
and  to  enclose  a  piece  of  ground  as  precinct,  which  still  existed 
in  the  time  of  Herodotus  ;  he  next  convened  an  assembly  of 
the  Samians.  "You  know  (said  he)  that  the  whole  powo* 
of  Polykrates  is  now  in  my  hands,  and  that  there  is  nothing 
to  hinder  me  from  continuing  to  rule  over  you.  Nevertheless 
what  I  condemn  in  another  I  will  not  do  myself,  and  I  have 
always  disapproved  of  Polykrates,  and  others  like  him,  for 
seeking  to  rule  over  men  as  good  as  themselves.  Now  that 
Polykratfis  has  come  to  the  end  of  his  destiny,  I  at  once  lay 
down  the  command,  and  proclaim  among  you  equal  law ; 
reserving  to  myself  as  privileges,  first,  six  talents  out  of  the 
treasures  of  Polykrates — next,  the  hereditary  priesthood  of 
Zeus  Eleutherius  for  myself  and  my  descendants  for  ever. 
To  him  I  have  just  set  apart  a  sacred  precinct,  as  the  God  of 
that  freedom  which  I  now  hand  over  to  you." 

This  reasonable  and  generous  proposition  fully  justifies  the 

'  Herodot  iii.  I24,  I2J.  Mp&p  $ov\ofjidp^  y^wiirOaiy  ofiir  ^(c7^- 
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epithet  of  Herodotus.  But  very  differently  was  it  received 
by  the  Samian  hearers.  One  of  the  chief  men  among  them, 
Telesarchus,  exclaimed  with  the  applause  of  the  rest,  **  You 
rule  us,  low-bom  and  scoundrel  as  you  are!  you  are  not 
worthy  to  rule :  don't  think  of  that,  but  give  us  some  account 
of  the  money  which  you  have  been  handling."  ^ 

Such  an  unexpected  reply  caused  a  total  revolution  in  the 
mind  of  Maeandrius.  It  left  him  no  choice  but  to  maintain 
dominion  at  all  hazards,  which  he  resolved  to  do.  Retiring 
into  the  acropolis  under  pretence  of  preparing  his  money 
accounts  for  examination,  he  sent  for  Telesarchus  and  his 
chief  political  enemies,  one  by  one — intimating  that  the 
accounts  were  open  to  inspection.  As  fast  as  they  arrived 
they  were  put  in  chains,  while  Maeandrius  remained  in  the 
acropolis,  with  his  soldiers  and  his  treasures,  as  the  avowed 
successor  of  Polykratfis.  After  a  short  hour  of  insane 
boastfulness,  the  Samians  found  themselves  again  enslaved. 
*'  It  seemed  (says  Herodotus)  that  they  were  not  willing  to 
be  free."  » 

We  cannot  but  contrast  their  conduct  on  this  occasion  with 
that  of  the  Athenians  about  twelve  years  afterwards,  on  the 
expulsion  of  Hippias,  which  has  been  recounted  in  a  Mxandrius 
previous  chapter.    The  position  of  the  Samians  was  ^^"'colr 
far  the  more  favourable  of  the  two,  for  the  quiet  and  lS2,hhe 
successful  working  of  a  free  government ;  since  they  ^d*th(^- 
had  the  advantage  of  a  voluntary  as  well  as  a  "*""• 
sincere  resig^nation  from  the  actual  despot.    Yet  the  thirst 
for  reactionary  investigation  prevented  them  even  from  taking 
a  reasonable  estimate  of  their  own  power  of  enforcing  it 
They  passed  at  once  from  extreme  subjection  to  overbearing    • 
and  ruinous  rashness.    Whereas  the  Athenians,   under  cir- 
cumstances far  less  promising,  avoided  the  fatal  mistake  of 
sacrificing  the  prospects  of  the  future  to  recollections  of  the 
past ;  showed  themselves  both  anxious  to  acquire  the  rights, 
and  willing  to  perform  the  obligations,  of  a  free  community  ; 
listened  to  wise  counsels,  maintained  unanimous  action,  and 
overcame  by  heroic  effort  forces  very  greatly  superior.     If  we 


<  Herodot.  iii.  142.    'AXX'  oW  &(iof 
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compare  the  reflections  of  Herodotus  on  the  one  case  and  on 
the  other,^  we  shall  be  struck  with  the  difference  which  those 
reflections  imply  between  the  Athenians  and  the  Samians — a 
difference  partly  referable,  doubtless,  to  the  pure  Hellenism 
of  the  former,  contrasted  with  the  half-Asiatised  Hellenism  of 
the  latter — but  also  traceable  in  a  g^eat  degree  to  the  pre- 
liminary lessons  of  the  Solonian  constitution,  overlaid,  but 
not  extinguished,  during  the  despotism  of  the  Feisistratids 
which  followed* 

The  events  which  succeeded  in  Samos  are  little  better  than 
a  series  of  crimes  and  calamities.  The  prisoners,  whom 
Maeandrius  had  detained  in  the  acropolis,  were  slain  during 
his  dangerous  illness,  by  his  brother  Lykar^tus,  under  the  idea 
that  this  would  enable  him  more  easily  to  seize  the  sceptre. 
But  Maeandrius  recovered,  and  must  have  continued  as  despot 
for  a  year  or  two.  It  was  however  a  weak  despotism,  con- 
tested more  or  less  in  the  island,  and  very  different  from 
the  iron  hand  of  Polykrat^s.  In  this  untoward  condition  the 
Samians  were  surprised  by  the  arrival  of  a  new  claimant  for 
their  sceptre  and  acropolis — and  what  was  much  more  formid- 
able, a  Persian  army  to  back  him. 

Sylosdn  the  brother  of  Polykratfis,  having  taken  part 
s  losdn  originally  in  his  brother's  conspiracy  and  usurpation, 
^rothcr  of  had  bceu  at  first  allowed  to  share  the  fruits  of  it, 
undswitha  but  quickly  found  himself  banished  In  this  exile 
in  Samos—  he  remained  during  the  whole  life  of  Polykratfis,  and 
until  the  accession  of  Darius  to  the  Persian  throne, 
which  followed  about  a  year  after  the  death  of  Polykrat^s. 
He  happened  to  be  at  Memphis  in  Egypt  during  the  time 
when  Kambys^s  was  there  with  his  conquering  army,  and  when 
Darius,  then  a  Persian  of  little  note,  was  serving  among  his 
guards.  Sylos6n  was  walking  in  the  agora  of  Memphis, 
wearing  a  scarlet  cloak,  to  which  Darius  took  a  great  fancy, 
and  proposed  to  buy  it  A  divine  inspiration  prompted 
Sylos6n  to  reply,*  "  I  cannot  for  any  price  sell  it ;  but  I  give 
it  you  for  nothing,  if  it  must  be  yours."  Darius  thanked  him 
and  accepted  the  cloak ;  and  for  some  years  the  donor 
accused   himself  of  a  silly  piece  of  good  nature.*    But  as 


'  Herodot.  v.  78,  and  iii.  142,  143. 
•  Herodot  iii.  139.     *0  8i  2vXoa-«v, 
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events  came  round,  Sylosdn  at  length  heard  with  surprise 
that  the  unknown  Persian,  whom  he  had  presented  with  the 
cloak  at  Memphis,  was  installed  as  king  in  the  palace  at 
Susa,  He  went  thither,  proclaimed  himself  as  a  Greek,  the 
benefactor  of  the  new  king,  and  was  admitted  to  the  regal 
presence.  Darius  had  forgotten  his  person,  but  perfectly 
remembered  the  adventure  of  the  cloak,  when  it  was  brought 
to  his  mind — and  showed  himself  forward  to  requite,  on  the 
scale  becoming  the  Great  King,  former  favours,  though  small, 
rendered  to  the  simple  soldier  at  Memphis.  Gold  and  silver 
were  tendered  to  Sylos6n  in  profusion,  but  he  rejected  them 
— requesting  that  the  island  of  Samos  might  be  conquered 
and  handed  over  to  him,  without  slaughter  or  enslavement  of 
inhabitants.  His  request  was  complied  with.  Otan^s,  the 
originator  of  the  conspiracy  against  Smerdis,  was  sent  down 
to  the  coast  of  Ionia  with  an  army,  carried  Sylos6n  over  to 
Samos,  and  landed  him  unexpectedly  on  the  island.^ 

Maeandrius  was  in  no  condition  to  resist  the  invasion,  nor 
were  the  Samians  generally  disposed  to  sustain  him.  He 
accordingly  concluded  a  convention  with  Otanfis,  Masandrius 
whereby  he  agreed  to  make  way  for  Sylos6n,  to  J5I^[ethe 
evacuate  the  island,  and  to  admit  the  Persians  at  **^*** 
once  into  the  city ;  retaining  possession,  however,  for  such 
time  as  might  be  necessary  to  embark  his  property  and  trea- 
sures, of  the  acropolis,  which  had  a  separate  landing-place, 
and  even  a  subterranean  passage  and  secret  portal  for  em- 
barkation— probably  one  of  the  precautionary  provisions  of 
Polykratfis.  Otanfis  willingly  granted  these  conditions,  and 
himself  with  his  principal  officers  entered  the  town,  the  army- 
being  quartered  around ;  while  Sylos6n  seemed  on  the  point 
of  ascending  the  seat  of  his  deceased  brother  without  violence 
or  bloodshed.  But  the  Samians  were  destined  to  a  fate  more 
calamitous.  Maeandrius  had  a  brother  named  Charilaus, 
violent  in  his  temper  and  half  a  madman,  whom  he  was 
obliged  to  keep  in  confinement  This  man,  looking  out  of 
his  chamber-window,  saw  the  Persian  officers  seated  peaceably 
throughout  the  town,  and  even  under  the  gates  of  the  acro- 
polis, unguarded,  and  relying  upon  the  convention  :  it  seems 
that  these  were  the  chief  officers  whose  rank  gave  them  the 

'  Herodot  iii.  141-144. 
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privilege  of  being  carried  about  on  their  seats.*  The  sigiit 
inflamed  both  his  wrath  and  his  insane  ambition.  He 
clamoured  for  liberty  and  admission  to  his  brother,  ivhom 
he  reviled  as  a  coward  no  less  than  a  tyrant  "  Here  are  you, 
worthless  man,  keeping  me,  your  own  brother,  in  a  dungeon, 
though  I  have  done  no  wrong  worthy  of  bonds ;  while  you  do 
not  dare  to  take  your  revenge  on  the  Persians,  who  are  casting 
you  out  as  a  houseless  exile,  and  whom  it  would  be  so  easy 
to  put  down.  If  you  are  afraid  of  them,  give  me  your  guards ; 
I  will  make  the  Persians  repent  of  their  coming  here,  and  I 
will  send  you  safely  out  of  the  island  forthwith."  * 

Maendrius,  on  the  point  of  quitting  Samos  for  ever  had  little 
personal  motive  to  care  what  became  of  the  population.     He 

had  probably  never  forgiven  them  for  disappointing 
sii^^offi^  his  honourable  intentions  after  the  death  of  Poly- 
•lauchter  of  krat^s,  nor  was  he  displeased  to  hand  over  to  Sylos6n 

an  odious  and  blood-stained  sceptre,  which  he  fore- 
saw would  be  the  only  consequence  of  his  brother's  mad  pro- 
ject   He  therefore  sailed  away  with  his  treasures,  leaving 
the   acropolis   to    his  brother  Charilaus ;  who  immediately 
armed  the  guards,  sallied  forth  from  his  fortress,  and  attacked 
the  unsuspecting  Persians.    Many  of  the  great  officers  were 
slain  without  resistance  before  the  army  could  be  got  together ; 
but  at  length  Otante  collected  his  troops  and  drove  the  assail- 
ants back  into  the  acropolis.    While  he  immediately  b^^ 
the  siege  of  that  fortress,  he  also  resolved,  as  Maeandrius  had 
foreseen,  to  take  a  signal  revenge  for  the  treacherous  slaughter 
of  so  many  of  his  friends  and  companions.     His  army,  no  less 
incensed  than  himself,  were  directed  to  fall  upon  the  Samian 
people  and  massacre  them  without  discrimination — man  and 
boy,  on  ground  sacred  as  well  as  profane.    The  bloody  order 
was  too  faithfully  executed,  and  Samos  was  handed  over  to 
Sylos6n,  stripped  of  its  male  inhabitants.^    Of  Charilaus  and 
the  acropolis  we  hear  no  farther :  perhaps  he  and  his  guards 


'  Herodot  iu.  146.  rwv  Tltpffiwp 
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fcurrc  dofUpAv,  46rra  <rc«Orot;  iZtK^^bv^ 
koHL  iiuc^carra  olBhy  &|iov  8c<rfiot;,  S^iros 
yopyipris  Mlwcas'  6p4up  8j  rohs  n4pe'as 
iicfid^Kotfris  ri  <rc  ical  Hu^oucoy  wottvrras. 


The  highly  dramatic  maimer  of  He- 
rodotus camiot  be  melted  down  into 
smooth  historical  redtaL 

'  Herodot.  iii.   139.     IpifM^  iovffoM 
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may  have  escaped  by  sea.  Lykar^tus/  the  other  brother  of 
Maeandrius,  must  have  remained  either  in  the  service  of  Sylos6n 
or  in  that  of  the  Persians  ;  for  we  find  him  some  years  after- 
•wards  entrusted  by  the  latter  with  an  important  command. 

Sylos6n  was  thus  finally  installed  as  despot  of  an  island 
peopled  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  with  women  and  children :  we 
may  however  presume,  that  the  deed  of  blood  has 
been  described  by  the  historian  as  more  sweeping  despot  at 
than  it  really  was.     It  seems  nevertheless  to  have 
set  heavily  on  the  conscience  of  Otanfis,  who  was  induced 
some  time  afterwards,  by  a  dream  and  by  a  painful  disease, 
to  take  measures  for  repeopling  the  island*    From  whence 
the  new  population  came,  we  are  not  told;  but  wholesale 
translations  of  inhabitants  from  one  place  to  another  were 
familiar  to  the  mind  of  a  Persian  king  or  satrap. 

Maeandrius,  following  the  example  of  the  previous  Samian 
exiles  imder  Polykratfis,  went  to  Sparta  and  sought  aid  for 
the  purpose  of  re-establishing  himself  at  Samos. 

Aonlication 

But  the  Lacedaemonians  had  no  disposition  to  repeat  ofMxandri- 
an  attempt  which  had  before  turned  out  so  unsuccess-  for  aid-re- 
fully,  nor  could  he  seduce  king  Kleomenfis  by  the 
display  of  his  treasures  and  finely-wrought  gold  plate.  The 
king  however,  not  without  fear  that  such  seductions  might 
win  over  some  of  the  Spartan  leading  men,  prevailed  with 
the  ephors  to  send  Maeandrius  away.^ 

Sylos6n  seems  to  have  remained  undisturbed  at  Samos,  as 
a  tributary  of  Persia,  like  the  Ionic  cities  on  the  continent : 
some  years  afterwards  we  find  his  son  iEak^s  reigning  in  the 
island*  Strabo  states  that  it  was  the  harsh  rule  of  Sylosdn 
which  caused  the  depopulation  of  the  island  But  the  cause 
just  recounted  out  of  Herodotus  is  both  very  different,  and 
sufficiently  plausible  in  itself;  and  as  Strabo  seems  in  the 
main  to  have  derived  his  account  from  Herodotus,  we  may 
suppose  that  on  this  point  he  has  incorrectly  remembered  his 
authority.* 


*  Herodot  v.  27, 

'  Herodot.  iiL  149. 
'  Herodot.  iii.  148. 

*  Herodot  vi.  13. 

*  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  638.    He  gives  a 


proverbial  phrase  about  the  depopula- 
tion of  the  island — 

which  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
narrative  of  Herodotus. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

DfiMOKfiDfiS,— DARIUS  INVADES  SCYTHIA. 

Darius  had  now  acquired  full  authority  throughout  the 
Persian  empire,  having  put  down  the  refractory  satrap  Oroet^ 
as  well  as  the  revolted  Medes  and  Babylonians.  He  had 
moreover  completed  the  conquest  of  Ionia,  by  the  important 

addition  of  Samos ;  and  his  dominion  thus  comprised 
disTOsirion     all  Asia  Minor  with  its  neighbouring  islands.    But 
"**     this  was  not  sufficient  for  the  ambition  of  a  Persian 
king,  next  but  one  in  succession  to  the  g^eat  Cyrus.    The 
conquering  impulse  was  yet  unabated  among  the   Persian^ 
who  thought  it  incumbent  upon  their  king,  and  whose  king 
thought  it  incumbent  upon  himself,  to  extend  the  limits  of  the 
empire.    Though  not  of  the  lineage  of  Cyrus,  Darius  had 
taken  pains  to  connect  himself  with  it  by  marriage :   he 
had  married  Atossa  and  Artystonfi,  daughters  of  Cyrus — and 
Parmys,  daughter  of  Smerdis  the  younger  son   of  Cyrus. 
Atossa  had  been  first  the  wife  of  her  brother  Kambysfis ;  next, 
of  the  Magian  Smerdis  his  successor ;  and  thirdly  of  Darius; 
to  whom  she  bore  four  children.^    Of  those  children  the  eldest 
was  Xerxes,  respecting  whom  more  will  be  said  hereafter. 

Atossa,  mother  of  the  only  Persian  king  who  ever  set  foot 
in  Greece — the  Sultana  Validi  of  Persia  during  the  reign  of 
Xerxes — was  a  person  of  commanding  influence  in  the  reign 

of  her  last  husband,'  as  well  as  in  that  of  her  son, 
Wswifc       and  filled  no  inconsiderable  space  even  in  Grecian 

imagination,  as  we  may  see  both  by  iEschylus  and 
Herodotus.  Had  her  influence  prevailed,  the  first  conquering 
appetites  of  Darius  would  have  been  directed  not  against  the 
steppes  of  Scythia,  but  against  Attica  and  Peloponnesus ;  at 
least  so  Herodotus  assures  us.    The  grand  object  of  that 


'  Herodot  iii.  88,  vii.  2. 

•  Herodot.  vii.  3.  ^  yitp  "Arocaa 
cTx*  T^  »«"  Kpdros*  Compare  the  de- 
scription given  of  the  ascendency  of  the 


savage  Sultana  Parysatis  over  her  son 
Artaxerx^s  Mn£mon  (Plutarch,  Ar- 
taxerx^Sy  c.  16,  19,  23). 
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historian  is  to  set  forth  the  contentions  of  Hellas  with  the  bar- 
barians or  non-Hellenic  world  Accordingly  with  an  art  truly 
epical,  which  manifests  itself  everywhere  to  the  careful  reader 
of  his  nine  books,  he  preludes  to  the  real  dangers  which  were 
averted  at  Marathon  and  Plataea  by  recounting  the  first  con- 
ception of  an  invasion  of  Greece  by  the  Persians — how  it 
originated  and  how  it  was  abandoned.  For  this  purpose — 
according  to  his  historical  style,  wherein  general  facts  are  set 
forth  as  subordinate  and  explanatory  accompaniments  to  the 
adventures  of  particular  persons — ^he  gives  us  the  interesting, 
but  romantic  history,  of  the  Krotoniate  surgeon  Dfimokfid^s. 

Dfimokfid^s,  son  of  a  citizen  of  Krot6n  named  Kalliphdn, 
had  turned  his  attention  in  early  youth  to  the  study  Dimokede. 
and  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  (for  that  age,  J^JJ^^JS?- 
we  can  make  no  difference  between  the  two)  and  S^^^- 
had  made  considerable  progress  in  it.     His  youth  ^^^,£1?^ 
coincides  nearly  with  the  arrival  of  P)rthagoras  at  ^****' 
Krot6n  (550-520) ;  a  time  when  the  science  of  the  surgeon  as 
well  as  the  art  of  the  gymnastic  trainer  were  prosecuted  in 
that  city  more  actively  than  in  any  part  of  Greece.    Kalliph6n, 
the  father  of  Ddmok^d^s,  was  a  man  of  such  severe  temper, 
that  the  son  ran  away  from  him  and  resolved  to  maintain  him- 
self by  his  talents  elsewhere.    E.etiring  to  iEgina,  he  there 
b^^n  to  practise  in  his  profession.    So  rapid  was  his  success 
even  in  the  first  year — though  very  imperfectly  equipped  with 
instruments  and  apparatus  ^ — ^that  the  citizens  of  the  island 


*  Herodot.  iii.  131.  iffK^vfis  wtp  ^cbr, 
md  Ix^*^  oMw  r&p  8<ra  w€ol  r^if  rix^v 
iffrip  ipyoKtila — the  descnption  refers  to 
sn^cai  rather  than  to  medical  practice. 

That  curious  assemblage  of  tne  cases 
of  particular  patients  with  remarks, 
known  in  the  works  of  Hippokrat6s 
under  the  title  *EwtHfitai  (Notes  of  visits 
to  different  cities),  is  very  illustrative  of 
what  Herodotus  here  mentions  about 
D^mokdd^  Consult  also  the  valuable 
Prole^mena  of  M.  Littr^,  in  his  edition 
of  Hippokrat^  as  to  the  character, 
means  of  action,  and  itinerant  habits  of 
the  Grecian  Utrpol :  see  particularly  the 
pre&ce  to  voL  v.  p.  12,  where  he 
enumerates  the  various  places  visited 
and  noted  bv  Hippokrat€s.  The  greater 
number  of  the  tiippokratic  observations 
refer  to  various  parts  of  Thrace,  Mace- 
donia, ■  and   Thessaly ;   but  there   are 

VOL.  IIL 


some  also  which  refer  to  patients  in  the 
islands  of  Sjrros  and  Delos,  at  Athens, 
Salamis,  Elis,  Corinth,  and  CEniadae  in 
Akamania.  "  On  voit  par  li  combien 
^toit  juste  le  nom  de  reriodeutes  ou 
voyageurs  donn^  k,  ces  anciens  m^e- 
dns." 

Again,  M.  Littr^  in  the  same  preface, 
p.  25,  illustrates  the  proceedings  and 
residence  of  the  ancient  laTf4s — **0n 
se  tromperoit  si  on  se  representoit  la 
demeure  d*un  m^edn  d*alors  comme 
celle  d'un  m^edn  d*aujourdliui.  La 
maison  du  m^edn  de  Pantiquit^,  du 
moins  au  temps  d'Hippocrate  et  aux 
<^poques  voisines,  renfermoit  un  local 
destm^  k  la  pratique  d'un  grand  nombre 
d*opd^tions,  contenant  les  machines  et 
les  instrumens  n^essaires,  et  de  plus 
^tant  aussi  une  boutic^ue  de  pharmade. 
Ce   local  se  nonunait  iarpe7oy."    See 

2  H 
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made  a  contract  with  him  to  remain  there  for  one  year,  at  a 
salary  of  one  talent  (about  383^  sterling,  an  JEginaMLn  talent). 
The  year  afterwards  he  was  invited  to  come  to  Athens^  then 
under  the  Peisistratids,  at  a  salary  of  100  minae  or  i|-  talent ; 
and  in  the  following  year,  Polykratte  of  Samos  tempted  him 
by  the  offer  of  two  talents.  With  that  despot  he  remained, 
and  accompanied  him  iii  his  last  calamitous  visit  to  the  satrap 
Orcetfis ;  on  the  murder  of  Polykratfis,  being  seized  among 
the  slaves  and  foreign  attendants,  he  was  left  to  languid 
with  the  rest  in  imprisonment  and  neglect  When  again» 
soon  after,  Oroet£s  himself  was  slain,  DSmokMSs  was  num- 
bered among  his  slaves  and  chattels,  and  sent  up  to  Susa. 

He  had  not  been  long  at  that  capital,  when  Darius,  leaping 
from  his  horse  in  the  chase,  sprained  his  foot  badly,  and  was 
carried  home  in  violent  pain.  The  Egyptian  surgeons,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  first  men  in  their  profession^  whom  he 
habitually  employed,  did  him  no  good,  but  only  aggravated 
his  torture.  For  seven  days  and  nights  he  had  no  sleep,  and 
he  as  well  as  those  around  him  began  to  despair.  At  length, 
some  one  who  had  been  at  Sardis  accidentally  recollected  that 
he  had  heard  of  a  Greek  surgeon  among  the  slaves  of  Orcetfis. 
Search  was  immediately  made,  and  the  miserable  slave  was 
brought,  in  chains  as  well  as  in  rags,*  into  the  presence  of  the 
royal  sufferer.  Being  asked  whether  he  understood  surgery, 
he  affected  ignorance ;  but  Darius,  suspecting  this  to  be  a 


Plato,  Legg.  L  p.  646,  iv.  p.  720.  Ti- 
mseus  accused  Aristotle  of  having  begun 
as  a  surgeon,  practising  to  great  profit 
in  surgery  or  /arpcibr,  and  having  quitted 
this  occupation  late  in  life  to  devote 
himself  to  the  study  of  science — ffo^ur' 
riir  6y^ifAO0ii  ical  fuffifrhp  ^ipxorroj  icol 
rh  iroAvrlfifiTOP  Iwrptiov  iifnlut  iiroKt' 
icAcuc^a  (Polyb.  xii.  9). 

See  also  the  Remart^ues  Retrospec- 
tives attadied  by  M.  Littr^  to  volume 
iv.  of  the  same  work  (p.  654-658),  where 
he  dwells  upon  the  mtimate  union  of 
surgical  and  medical  practice  in  an- 
tiquity. At  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
remarked  that  a  passage  in  the  remark- 
able m«lical  oath,  published  in  the  col- 
lection of  Hip^kratic  treatises,  recog- 
nises in  the  pliunest  manner  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  phvsician  and  the 
operator — the  former  oinds  himself  by 
this  oath  not  to  perform  the  operation 


"  even  of  lithotomy,  but  to  leave  it  to 
the  operators  or  workmen : "    Oh  T€fUm 

4py4fty<ruf  hfSpdtn  wp^^tos  T^<r8c  (CEnvres 
d'Hippocrate,  voL  iv.  p.  630,  ed.  Littre). 
M.  Littr^  (p.  617)  contests  this  ezdUma- 
tion,  remarking  that  the  various  Hippo- 
kratic  treatises  represent  the  larpis  as 
performing  all  sorts  of  operations,  even 
such  as  require  violent  and  mechanical 
dealing.  But  the  words  of  the  oath  are 
so  ex^dt,  that  it  seems  more  reason- 
able to  assign  to  the  oath  itself  a  later 
date  than  the  treatises,  ^vdien  the  habits 
of  practitioners  may  have*changed. 

'  About  the  Persian  habit  m  sending 
to  Egypt  for  surgeons,  compare  Herodot 
iii.  I. 

'  Herodot.  iii.  129.  r^i'  9^  its  /(cvpor 
ip  roTeri  'Opo(rc«  &y8pcNr(i9oi<ri  8ico»  H 
inrfifitkiifUpop,  wa(i%yo¥  it  fi^Wf  Wlar 
Tff  l\fforra  ical  pdit^ffw  iff^fUpmu 
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mere  artifice,  ordered  out  the  scourge  and  the  pricking  instru- 
ment to  overcome  it  D6mok6d6s  now  saw  that  there  was 
no  resource,  admitted  that  he  had  acquired  some  little  skill, 
and  was  called  upon  to  do  his  utmost  in  the  case  before  him. 
He  was  fortunate  enough  to  succeed  perfectly,  in  He  cures 
alleviating  the  pain,  in  procuring  sleep  for  the  ex-  ^JSUfchiS 
hausted  patient,  and  ultimately  in  restoring  the  foot  °»»»»fi<»>tJy- 
to  a  sound  state.  Darius,  who  had  abandoned  all  hopes  of 
such  a  cure,  knew  no  bounds  to  his  gratitude.  As  a  first 
reward,  he  presented  him  with  two  sets  of  chains  in  solid  gold 
— B,  commemoration  of  the  state  in  which  D6mok6d6s  had 
first  come  before  him.  He  next  sent  him  into  the  harem  to 
visit  his  wives.  The  conducting  eunuchs  introduced  him  as 
the  man  who  had  restored  the  king  to  life,  upon  which  the 
grateful  sultanas  each  gave  to  him  a  saucer  full  of  golden 
coins  called  staters ;  ^  in  all  so  numerous,  that  the  slave  Skitdn 
who  followed  him  was  enriched  by  merely  picking  up  the 
pieces  which  dropped  on  the  floor.  This  was  not  alL  Darius 
gave  him  a  splendid  house  and  furniture,  made  him  the  com- 
panion of  his  table,  and  showed  him  every  description  of  favour. 
He  was  about  to  crucify  the  Egyptian  surgeons  who  had  been 
so  unsuccessful  in  their  attempts  to  cure  him.  But  D6mo-> 
k6d6s  had  the  happiness  of  preserving  their  lives,  as  well  as  of 
rescuing  an  unfortunate  companion  of  his  imprisonment — an 
Eleian  prophet,  who  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  Polykratfis. 

But  there  was  one  favour  which  Darius  would  on  no  account 
grant ;  yet  upon  this  one  Dfimokfidfis  had  set  his  heart — ^the 
liberty  of  returning  to  Greece.  At  length  accident,  combined 
with  his  own  surgical  skill,  enabled  him  to  escape  from  the 
splendour  of  his  second  detention,  as  it  had  before  extricated 
him  from  the  misery  of  the  first  A  tumour  formed  upon  the 
breast  of  Atossa :  at  first  she  said  nothing  to  any  He  procures 
one,  but  it  became  too  bad  for  concealment,  and  she  ^S^^ 
was  forced  to  consult  D6mok6d6s.  He  promised  to  Jg^iS]^ 
cure  her,  but  required  from  her  a  solemn  oath  that  {J^^SJ^^) 
she  would  afterwards  do  for  him  anything  which  he 


*  Herodot  iii  130.  The  golden  stater 
was  equal  to  about  £1  is.  yl,  English 
money  (Hussey,  Ancient  Weights,  vii. 
3,  p.  103). 

The  ladies  in  a  Persian  harem  appear 


to  have  been  less  unapproachable  and 
invisible  than  those  in  modem  Turkey  ; 
in  spite  of  the  observation  of  Plutarch^ 
Artaxerx^  c.  27. 

2   H   2 
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should  ask— pledging  himself  at  the  same  time  to  ask  nothing 
indecent*    The  cure  was  successful,  and  Atossa  was  required 
to  repay  it  by  procuring  his  liberty.    Knowing  that  the  favour 
.would  be  refused,  even  to  her,  if  directly  solicited,  he  taught 
her  a  stratagem  for  obtaining  under  false  pretences  the  con- 
sent of  Darius.     She  took  an  early  opportunity  (Herodotus 
tells  us,*  in  bed)  of  reminding  Darius  that  the  Persians  ex- 
pected from  him  some  positive  addition  to  the  power  and 
splendour  of  the  empire ;  and  when  Darius,  in  answer,  ac- 
quainted her  that  he  contemplated  a  speedy  expedition  against 
the  Scythians,  she  entreated  him  to  postpone  it  and  to  turn 
his  forces  first  against  Greece — "  I  have  heard  (she  said)  about 
the  maidens  of  Sparta,  Athens,  Argos,  and  Corinth,  and  I 
want  to  have  some  of  them  as  slaves  to  serve  me — (we  may 
conceive  the  smile  of  triumph  with  which  the  sons  of  those 
who  had  conquered  at  Plataea  and  Salamis  would  hear  this 
part  of  the  history  read  by  Herodotus) — ^you  have  near  you 
the  best  person  possible  to  give  information  about  Greece — 
that  Greek  who  cured  your  foot"     Darius  was  induced  by 
this  request  to  send  some  confidential  Persians  into  Greece  to 
procure  information,  along  with  Dfimokfidfis.    Selecting  fifteen 
of  them,  he  ordered  them  to  survey  the  coasts  and  cities  of 
Greece,  under  guidance  of  D6mok6d6s,  but  with  peremptory 
orders  upon  no  account  to  let  him  escape  or  to  return  without 
him.     He  next  sent  for  D^mok^dfes  himself,  explained  to  him 
what  he  wanted,  and  enjoined  him  imperatively  to  return  as 
soon  as  the  business  had  been  completed.     He  farther  desired 
him  to  carry  away  all  the  ample  donations  which  he  bad 
already  received,  as  presents  to  his  father  and  brothers,  pro- 
mising that  on  his  return  fresh  donations  of  equal  value  should 
make  up  the  loss.     Lastly,  he  directed  that  a  store-ship, 
**  filled  with  all  manner  of  good  things,"  should  accompany 
the  voyage.     Dfimok^dfis  undertook  the  mission  with  every 
appearance  of  sincerity.     The  better  to  play  his  part,  he 
declined  to  take  away  what  he  already  possessed  at  Susa — 
saying,  that  he  should  like  to  find  his  property  and  furniture 


*  Herodot  iil  133.  M«'«<reai  W 
olJitvbs  rm¥  tea  alffxvpfiy  ^<rri  i^pomra. 
Another  Greek  phjrsician  at  the  court  of 
Susa,  about  seventy  years  afterwards — 
ApoUonid68  of  Kds-— in  attendance  on  a 


Persian  princess,  did  not  impose  upKm 
himself  tne  same  restraint :  his  intrigue 
was  divulged,  and  he  was  put  to  death 
miserably  (Kt6sias,  Persica,  c  42X 
'  Herodot  iii.  134. 
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again  on  coming  back,  and  that  the  store-ship  ^loiie,  with  its 
contents,  would  be  sufficient  both  For  the  voyage,  and  for  all 
necessary  presents. 

Accordingly  he  and  the  fifteen  Persian  envoys  went  down 
to  Sidon  in  Phenicia,  where  two  armed  triremes  were  . 

Atossa  tug* 

equipped,  with  a  large  store-ship  in  company.    The  ^  ^ 
voyage  of  survey  into  Greece  was  commenced.   They  expedition 
visited  and  examined  all  the  principal  places  in  Greece  3^—    ; 
— probably  beginning  with  the  Asiatic  and  insular  with  some 
Greeks,  crossing  to  Euboea,  circumnavigating  Attica  senttopro- 
and  Peloplonnesus,  then  passing  to  Korkyra  and  Italy.  m^SJ^for 
They  surveyed  the  coasts  and  cities,  taking  memo- 
randa ^  of  everything  worthy  of  note  which  they  saw.    Such 
a  PeriplAs,  if  it  had  been  preserved,  would  have  been  inesti- 
mable^ as  an  account  of  the  actual  state  of  the  Grecian  world 
about  518  B.C    As  soon  as  they  arrived  at  Tarentum,  D6mo- 
kfidfis — now  within  a  short  distance  of  his  own  home,  Krotdn 
— found  an  opportunity  of  executing  what  he  had  meditated 
from  the  beginning.    At  his  request,  Aristophilidfis  the  king 
of  Tarentum  seized  the  fifteen  Persians  and  detained  them  as 
spies,  at  the  same  time  taking  the  rudders  from  off  their  ships 
— ^while  D6mok6d6s  himself  made  his  escape  to  Krot6n.    As 
soon  as  he  had  arrived  there,  Aristophilidfis  released  the 
Persians ;  who,  pursuing  their  voyage,  went  on  to  Krotdn^ 
found  D^mok^dte  in  the  market-place,  and  laid  hands  upon 
him.     But  his  fellow-citizens  rescued  him,  not  without  oppo- 
sition from  some  who  were  afraid  of  provoking  the  Great 
King — and  in  spite  of  remonstrances,  energetic  and  menacing, 
from  the  Persians  themselves.     Indeed  the  Krotoniates  not 
only  protected  the  restored  exile,  but  even  robbed  the  Per- 
sians of  their  store-ship.   The  latter,  disabled  from  proceeding 
farther  as  well  by  this  loss  as  by  the  secession  of  D6mok6d^, 
commenced  their  voyage  homeward,  but  unfortunately  suffered 
shipwreck  near  the  lapygian  cape,  and  became  slaves  in  that 
neighbourhood.    A  Tarentine  exile,  named  Gillus,  ransomed 
them  and  carried  them  up  to  Susa — a  service  for  which  Darius 
promised  him  any  recompense  that  he  chose.     Restoration  to 
his  native  city  was  all  that  Gillus  asked  ;  and  that  too,  not  by 


'  Herodot  iii.  136.    irpocUrxorrts  9h  airnis  ra  wapaBoKiffffta  iB^aarro  Koi  Arc- 
ypAi^wTo% 
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force,  but  by  the  mediation  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  of  Knidus, 
who  were  on  terms  of  intimate  alliance  with  the  TarentinesL 
This  generous  citizen — an  honourable  contrast  to  DfimokM^ 
who  had  not  scrupled  to  impel  the  stream  of  Persian  conquest 
against  his  country,  in  order  to  procure  his  own  release — ^was 
unfortunately  disappointed  of  his  anticipated  recompense  Few 
though  the  Knidians,  at  the  injunction  of  Darius,  employ^ 
all  their  influence  at  Tarentum  to  procure  a  revocation  of  the 
voya«  of  sentence  of  exile,  they  were  unable  to  succeed,  and 
»«mokM<s  fQrce  was  out  of  the  question.^  The  last  words 
addressed  by  Dtoiok6d6s  at  parting  to  his  Persian 
companions,  exhorted  them  to  acquaint  Darius  that 
he  (Dfimokfidfis)  was  about  to  marry  the  daughter 
of  the  Krotoniate  Milo--one  of  the  first  men  in 
Krotdn  as  well  as  the  greatest  wrestler  of  his  time.  The 
reputation  of  Milo  was  very  great  with  Darius — probably 
from  the  talk  of  D^mok^d^  himself:  moreover  gigantic 
muscular  force  could  be  appredated  by  men  who  had  no 
relish  either  for  Homer  or  Solon.  And  thus  did  this  clever 
and  vain-glorious  Greek,  sending  back  his  fifteen  Persian 
companions  to  disgrace  and  perhaps  to  death,  deposit  in  their 
parting  ears  a  braggart  message  calculated  to  create  for  him- 
self a  factitious  name  at  Susa.  He  paid  a  large  sum  to  Milo 
as  the  price  of  his  daughter,  for  this  very  purpose.* 

Thus  finishes  the  history  of  Dfimokfidfis,  and  of  the  "  first 
conse-  Persians  (to  use  the  phrase  of  Herodotus)  who  ever 
Iwchliiight  camt  over  from  Asia  into  Greece."  '  It  is  a  history 
^JJ^g^^Q  well-deserving  of  attention,  even  looking  only  to  the 
liveliness  of  the  incidents,  introducing  us  as  they  do 
into  the  full  movement  of  the  ancient  world — ^inci- 
dents which  I  see  no  reason  for  doubting,  with  a 
reasonable  allowance  for  the  dramatic  amplification 
of  the  historian.  Even  at  that  early  date,  Greek  medical 
intelligence  stands  out  in  a  surpassing  manner,  and  Ddmo- 
k6d6s  is  the  first  of  those  many  able  Greek  surgeons  who 
were  seized,  carried  up  to  Susa,*  and  there  detained  for  the 
Great  King,  his  court,  and  harem. 


happen  if 
Danus  had 
then  under- 
taken his 
expeditum 
linst 


»  Herodot  iit  137,  138. 

*  Herodot  iiL  137.  icor^  9ii  Tovr6 
fiQt  mtwacu  SoWcc  rhw  yAiiop  rovrop 
TcA^of  xfriifiara  /iC7d\a  Aiffioid^;,  tni 


h6KlflOS, 

»  Herodot.  ill  138. 

*  Xenophon,    Memoralx    iv^   2,  33. 
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But  his  history  suggests  in  another  point  of  view  for  more 
serious  reflections.  Like  the  Milesian  Histiaeus  (of  whom  I 
shall  speak  hereafter),  he  cared  not  what  amount  of  risk  he 
brought  upon  his  country  in  order  to  procure  his  own  escape 
from  a  splendid  detention  at  Susa.  Now  the  influence  which 
he  originated  was  on  the  point  of  precipitating  upon  Greece 
the  whole  force  of  the  Persian  empire,  at  a  time  when 
Greece  was  in  no  condition  to  resist  it  Had  the  first  ag- 
gressive expeditibn  of  Darius,  with  his  own  personal  command 
and  fresh  appetite  for  conquest,  been  directed  against  Greece 
instead  of  against  Scythia  (between  516-514  B.C),  Grecian 
independence  would  have  perished  almost  infallibly.  For 
Athens  was  then  still  governed  by  the  Peisistratids.  What 
she  was  under  them,  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice  in  a 
former  chapter.  She  had  then  no  courage  for  energetic  self- 
defence,  and  probably  Hippias  himself,  far  from  offering  re- 
sistance, would  have  found  it  advantageous  to  accept  Persian 
dominion  as  a  means  of  strengthening  his  own  rule,  like  the 
Ionian  despots.  Moreover  Grecian  habit  of  co-operation  was 
then  only  just  commencing.  But  fortunately  the  Persian 
invader  did  not  touch  the  shore  of  Greece  until  more  than 
twenty  years  afterwards,  in  490  B.C  ;  and  during  that  precious 
interval,  the  Athenian  character  had  undergone  the  memorable 
revolution  which  has  been  before  described.  Their  energy 
and  their  organization  had  been  alike  improved,  and  their 
force  of  resistance  had  become  decupled  ;  besides  which, 
their  conduct  had  so  provoked  the  Persian  that  resistance 
was  then  a  matter  of  necessity  with  them,  and  submission  on 
tolerable  terms  an  impossibility.  When  we  come  to  the  grand 
Persian  invasion  of  Greece  we  shall  see  that  Athens  was  the 
life  and  soul  of  all  the  opposition  offered  We  shall  see 
farther,  that  with  all  the  efforts  of  Athens,  the  success  of  the 
defence  was  more  than  once  doubtful ;  and  would  have  been 
converted  into  a  very  different  result,  if  Xerxfis  had  listened 


''AXXovf  9^  wSffovs  oUi  (says  Sokrat6s) 

We  shall  nm  little  risk  in  conjectur- 
ing that  among  the  intelligent  and  able 
men  thus  carried  off,  surgeons  and 
phjTsidans  would  be  selected  as  the  first 
and  most  essential 


ApoDdnidds  of  K6s  (whose  calami- 
tous end  has  been  alluded  to  in  a  pre- 
vious note)  was  resident  as  surgeon  or 
physician  with  Artaxerx6s  Longimanus 
(Kt6sias,  Persica,  c  30),  and  Polykritus 
of  Mend6,  as  well  as  Kt^sias  himself, 
with  Artaxerxes  Mn^mon  (Plutarch, 
Artaxerx^  c  31). 
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to  the  best  of  his  own  counsellors.    But  had  Darius — at  the 
head  of  the  very  same  force  which  he  conducted  into  Scythia, 
or  even  an  inferior  force — landed  at  Marathon  in  514  RC 
instead  of  sending  Datis  in  490  B.C,  he  would  have  found  no 
men  like  the  victors  of  Marathon  to  meet  him.     As  far  as  we 
can  appreciate  the  probabilities,  he  would  have  met  with  little 
resistance  except  from  the  Spartans  singly,  who  would  have 
maintained  their  own  very  defensible  territory  against  all  his 
efforts,  like  the  Mysians  and  Pisidians  in  Asia  Minor,  or  like 
the  Mainots  of  Laconia  in  later  days  ;  but  Hellas  generally 
would  have  become  a  Persian  satrapy.     Fortunately,  Darius, 
while  bent  on  invading  some  country,  had  set  his  mind  on  the 
attack  of  Scythia,  alike  perilous  and  unprofitable.     His  per- 
sonal ardour  was  wasted  on  those  unconquerable  regionSf 
where  he  narrowly  escaped  the  disastrous  fate  of  Cyrus— 
nor  did  he  ever  pay  a  second  visit  to  the  coasts  of  the  JEgeaxL 
Yet  the  amorous  influences  of  Atossa,  set  at  work  by  Dtoo- 
k^dfis,  might  well  have  been  sufficiently  powerful  to  induce 
Darius  to  assail  Greece  instead  of  Scythia — a  choice  in  favour 
of  which  all  other  recommendations  concurred ;  and  the  his- 
tory of  free  Greece  would  then  probably  have  stopped  at  this 
point,  without  unrolling  any  of  the  glories  which  followed. 
So  incalculably  great  has  been  the  influence  of  Grecian  de- 
velopment, during  the  two  centuries  between  500-300  KCy  on 
the  destinies  of  mankind,  that  we  cannot  pass  without  notice 
a  contingency  which  threatened  to  arrest  that  development 
in  the  bud.     Indeed  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  history  of 
any  nation,  considered  as  a  sequence  of  causes  and  eflfects 
affording  applicable  knowledge,  requires    us   to  study  not 
merely  real  events,  but  also  imminent  contingencies — events 
which  were  on  the  point  of  occurring,  but  yet  did  not  occur. 
When  we  read  the  wailings    of  Atossa   in   the   Persse  of. 
iEschylus,  for  the  humiliation  which  her  son   Xerx&  had 
just  undergone  in  his  flight  from  Greece,^  we  do  not  easily 
persuade  ourselves  to  reverse  the  picture,  and  to  conceive  the 
same  Atossa  twenty  years  earlier,  numbering  as  her  slaves  at 
Susa  the  noblest  H^rakleid  and  Alkmaednid  maidens  from 
Greece.   Yet  the  picture  would  really  have  been  thus  reversed 
— the  wish  of  Atossa  would  have  been  fulfilled  and  the  wailings 

.    «  iEschyl.  Pcrs.  43S-^S»  ^c. 
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would  have  been  heard  from  enslaved  Greek  maidens  In  Persia 
— if  the  mind  of  Darius  had  not  happened  to  be  preoccupied 
with  a  project  not  less  insane  even  than  those  of  Kambysfis 
against  Ethiopia  and  the  Lybian  desert  Such  at  least  is  the 
moral  of  the  story  of  Dfimokfidfis. 

That  insane  expedition  across  the  Danube  into  Scythia 
comes  now  to  be  recounted     It  was  undertaken  by  About  516. 
Darius  for  the  purpose  of  avenging  the  inroad  and  5*5  b.c 
devastation  of  the  Scythians  in  Media  and  Upper  Asia,  about 
a  century  before.     The  lust  of  conquest  imparted  unusual 
force  to  this  sentiment  of  wounded  dignity,  which  in  jy^^ 
the  case  of  the  Scythians  could  hardly  be  connected  ™*S£r 
with  any  expectation  of  plunder  or  profit     In  spite  Scythia. 
of  the  dissuading  admonition  of  his  brother  Artabanus/  Darius 
summoned  the  whole  force  of  his  empire,  army  and  navy,  to- 
the  Thracian  Bosphorus — a  force  not  less  than  700,000  horse 
and  foot,  and  600  ships,  according  to  Herodotus.     On  these 
prodigious  numbers  we  can  lay  no  stress.     But  it  appears  that 
the  names  of  all  the  various  nations  composing  the  host  were 
inscribed  on  two  pillars,  erected  by  order  of  Darius  on  the 
European  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  afterwards  seen  by 
Herodotus  himself  in  the  city  of  Byzantium — the  inscriptions 
were  bilingual,  in  Assyrian  characters  as  well  as  Greek.    The 


*  Herodot  iv.  i,  83.  There  is  no- 
Uiins;  to  mark  the  precise  year  -of  the 
Scythian  expedition ;  but  as  the  acces- 
sion of  Darius  is  fixed  to  521  B.C.,  and 
as  the  expedition  b  connected  with  the 
early  part  of  his  reign,  we  may  conceive 
him  to  have  entered  upon  it  as  soon  as 
his  hands  were  free ;  that  is,  as  soon 
as  he  had  put  down  the  revolted  satraps 
and  provmces,  Oroet6s,  the  Medes, 
Babylonians,  &c.  Five  years  seems  a 
reasonable  time  to  allow  for  these  neces- 
sities of  the  empire,  which  would  bring 
the  Scythian  e3q;)edition  to  516-515  B.C. 
There  is  reason  for  supposing  it  to  have 
been  before  514  B.C.,  for  in  that  year 
Hipparchus  was  slain  at  Athens,  and 
Hippias  the  surviving  brother,  looking 
out  ibr  securities  and  alliances  abroad, 
gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  i^Ean- 
tid^s  son  of  Hippoklus  despot  of  Lamp- 
sakus,  **  perceiving  that  Hippoklus  and 
his  son  had  great  influence  with  Darius  '* 
(Thucyd.  vi.  59).  Now  Hippoklus 
could  not  well  have  acquired  this  influ- 


ence 6e/ore  the  Sc3rth]an  expedition ;  for 
Darius  came  down  then  for  the  first  time 
to  the  western  sea :  Hippoklus  served 
upon  that  expedition  (Herodot.  iv.  138),* 
and  it  was  probably  then  that  his  favour 
was  acquired,  and  farther  confirmed 
during  the  time  that  Darius  stayed  at 
Sardis  after  his  return  from  Scythia. 

Professor  Schultz  (Beitrage  zu  genau- 
eren  Zeitbestimmungen  der  Hellen. 
Geschichte  von  der  63.  bis  zur  72. 
Olympiade,  p.  168,  in  the  Kieler  Phi- 
lolog.  Studien)  places  the  expedition  in 
513  B.C ;  but  I  think  a  year  or  two 
earlier  is  more  probable.  Larcher, 
Wesseling,  and  Bahr  (ad  Herodot  iv. 
145)  place  it  in  508  B.a,  which  is  later 
than  the  truth  ;  indeed  Larcher  himself 
places  the  reduction  of  Lenmos  and 
Imbros  by  Otan6s  in  511  B.C.,  though 
that  event  decidedly  came  aiter  the 
Scythian  expedition  (Herodot  v.  27 ; 
Larcher,  Table  Chronologique,  Trad. 
d'H^rodot  t  viL  p.  633-635). 
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Samian  architect  Mandroklfis  had  been  directed  to  throw  a 
bridge  of  boats  across  the  Bosphorus,  about  half-way  between 
Byzantium  and  the  mouth  of  the  Euxine.  So  peremptory 
were  the  Persian  kings  that  their  orders  for  military  service 
should  be  punctually  obeyed,  and  so  impatient  were  they  of 
the  idea  of  exemptions,  that  when  a  Persian  father  named 
CEobazus  entreated  that  one  of  his  three  sons,  all  included  in 
the  conscription,  might  be  left  at  home,  Darius  replied  that 
all  three  of  them  should  be  left  at  home — an  answer  which 
the  unsuspecting  father  heard  with  delight  They  were  indeed 
all  left  at  home — for  they  were  all  put  to  death.^  A  proceed- 
ing similar  to  this  is  ascribed  afterwards  to  Xerxes ;  ^  whether 
true  or  not  as  matters  of  fact,  they  illustrate  the  wrathful  dis- 
pleasure with  which  the  Persian  kings  were  known  to  receive 
such  petitions  for  exemption. 

The  naval  force  of  Darius  seems  to  have  consisted  entirely 
of  subject  Greeks,  Asiatic  and  insular ;  for  the  Phenician  fleet 
was  not  brought  into  the  iEgean  until  the  subsequent  Ionic 
revolt  At  this  time  all  or  most  of  the  Asiatic  Greek  cities 
were  under  despots,  who  leaned  on  the  Persian  government 

for  support,  and  who  appeared  with  their  respective 
force  formed  contingcnts  to  take  part  in  the  Scythian  expedition.* 
and  insular    Of  lonic  Grccks  Were  seen — Strattis,  despot  of  Chios  ; 

i£ak£s  son  of  Sylos6n,  despot  of  Samos ;  Laodamas, 
of  Phdkaea  ;  and  Histiaeus,  of  Miletus.  From  the  iEolic  towns, 
Aristagoras  of  Kymfi ;  from  the  Hellespontine  Greeks,  Daphnis 
of  Abydus,  Hippoklus  of  Lampsakus,  HSrophantus  of  Parium, 
Metroddrus  of  ProkonnSsus,  Aristagoras  of  Kyzikus,  and  Mil- 
tiadSs  of  tbe  Thracian  Chersonese — all  these  are  mentioned, 
Hedir^  and  there  were  probably  more.  This  large  fleet, 
toUirowa  asscmblcd  at  the  Bosphorus,  was  sent  forward  into 
the  KiSHto   the  Euxine  to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube — ^with  orders 

and  crosses  .,  ,.  it*  i  «• 

the  river,  to  sau  up  the  nvcr  two  days  journey,  above  the  point 
where  its  channel  begins  to  divide,  and  to  throw  a  bridge  of 
boats  over  it  Darius  having  liberally  recompensed  the  archi- 
tect Mandroklte,  crossed  the  bridge  over  the  Bosf^orus,  and 
began  his  march  through  Thrace,  receiving  the  submission  of 
various  Thracian  tribes  in  his  way,  and  subduing  others — 
especially  the  Getae  north  of  Mount  Haemus,  who  were  com- 


*  Herodot  hr.  84.        •  Herodot  vii.  39.        •  Herodot  iv.  97,  137,  13S. 
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pelled  to  increase  still  farther  the  numbers  of  his  vast  army.^ 
On  arriving  at  the  Danube  he  found  the  bridge  finished  and 
prepared  for  his  passage  by  the  lonians.  We  may  remark, 
here  as  on  so  many  other  occasions,  that  all  operations  re- 
quiring intelligence  are  performed  for  the  Persians  either  by 
Greeks  or  by  Phenicians — more  usually  by  the  former.  He 
crossed  this  greatest  of  all  earthly  rivers  * — for  so  the  Danube 
was  imagined  to  be  in  the  fifth  century  B.C. — and  directed  his 
march  into  Scythia. 

As  far  as  the  point  now  attained,  our  narrative  runs 
smoothly  and  intelligibly  :  we  know  that  Darius  marched  his 
army  into  Scythia,  and  that  he  came  back  with  ignominy  and 
severe  loss.  But  as  to  all  which  happened  between  his  cross- 
ing and  recrossing  the  Danube,  we  find  nothing  approaching 
to  authentic  statement,  nor  even  what  we  can  set  forth  as  the 
probable  basis  of  truth  on  which  exaggerating  fancy  has  been 
at  work — all  is  inexplicable  mystery.  Kt^sias  indeed  says 
that  Darius  marched  for  fifteen  days  into  the  Scythian  terri- 
tory— ^that  he  then  exchanged  bows  with  the  king  of  Scythia 
and  discovered  the  Scythian  bow  to  be  the  largest — and  that 
being  intimidated  by  such  discovery,  he  fled  back  to  the 
bridge  by  which  he  had  crossed  the  Danube,  and  recrossed 
the  river  with  the  loss  of  one-tenth  part  of  his  army,*  being 
compelled  to  break  down  the  bridge  before  all  had  passed. 
The  length  of  march  is  here  the  only  thing  distinctly  stated  ; 
about  the  direction  nothing  is  said ;  but  the  narrative  of 
KtSsias,  defective  as  it  is,  is  much  less  perplexing  than  that 
of  Herodotus,  who  conducts  the  immense  host  of  Darius  as 
it  were  through  fairyland — heedless  of  distance,  large  inter- 
vening rivers,  want  of  all  cultivation  or  supplies,  destruction  of 
the  country  (in  so  far  as  it  could  be  destroyed)  by  the  retreat- 
ing Sqrthians,  &c.     He  tells  us  that  the  Persian  army  con- 


'  Herodot.  iv.  89-93. 
•  Herodot.  iv.  48-5a    "lirrpos  —  fU* 
yitrros  rorofi&v  rdffrwp  r&v  iifAtis  YSfuv, 

'  Kt^sias,  Persica,  c.  17.  Justin  (ii. 
5 — compare  also  xxxviii.  7)  seems  to 
follow  the  narrative  of  Kt^ias. 

iEschylus  (Persse,  864),  who  presents 
the  deceased  Darius  as  a  glorious  con- 
trast with  the  living  Xerxes,  talks  of 


the  splendid  conquests  which  he  made  |  pont 


by  means  of  others — "  without  crossing 
the  Halys  himself,  nor  leaving  his 
home."  We  are  led  to  suppose,  by  the 
language  which  iEschylus  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  the  £id61on  of  Darius  (v.  720* 
745),  that  he  had  forgotten  the  brieve 
thrown  across  the  Bosphorus  bv  order  of 
Darius ;  for  the  latter  is  maoe  to  con- 
demn severely  the  impious  insolence  of 
Xerx^  in  bridging  over  the    Helles- 
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He  marches 
into  Scythia 
—narrative 
of  his  march 
impossible 
and  unintel- 
lisible,  con- 
sidered as 
history. 


sisted  chiefly  of  foot — that  there  were  no  roads  nor  agriculture ; 
yet  his  narrative  carries  it  over  about  twelve  d^^ees  of  longi- 
tude from  the  Danube  to  the  country  east  of  the  Tanais, 
across  the  rivers  Tyras  (Dniester),  Hypanis  (Bog),  Borysthen^ 
(Dnieper),  Hypakyris,  Gerrhos,  and  Tanais.*  How  these 
rivers  could  have  been  passed  in  the  face  of  enemies  by  so 
vast  a  host,  we  are  left  to  conjecture,  since  it  was  not  winter- 
time to  convert  them  into  ice  :  nor  does  the  historian 
even  allude  to  them  as  having  been  crossed  either  in 
the  advance  or  in  the  retreat  What  is  not  less  re- 
markable, is,  that  in  respect  to  the  Greek  settlement 
of  Olbiaor  Borysthen6s,and  the  ag^cultural  Scythians 
and  Mix-hellenes  between  the  Hypanis  and  the  Borysthenfis, 
across  whose  country  it  would  seem  that  this  march  of  Darius 
must  have  carried  him — Herodotus  does  not  say  anything ; 
though  we  should  have  expected  that  he  would  have  had 
better  means  of  informing  himself  about  this  part  of  the  march 
than  about  any  other,  and  though  the  Persians  could  hardly 
have  failed  to  plunder  or  put  in  requisition  this,  the  only  pro- 
ductive portion  of  Scythia. 

The  narrative  of  Herodotus  in  r^^rd  to  the  Persian  march 
The  de^crip.  north  of  the  Ister  seems  indeed  destitute  of  all  the 
SiJch  u^  conditions  of  reality.  It  is  rather  an  imaginative 
KJkSuJiL  description,  illustrating  the  desperate  and  imprac- 
Sfcm^"^  ticable  character  of  Scythian  warfare,  and  grouping 
if's^dSSn  '^^  ^^^  same  picture,  according  to  that  large  sweep  of 
warfare.  ^j^g  imagination  which  is  admissible  in  epical  treat- 
ment, the  Scythians  with  all  their  barbarous  neighbours  from 
the  Carpathian  mountains  to  the  river  Wolg^  The  Aga- 
thyrsi,  the  Neuri,  the  Androphagi,  the  Melanchlaeni,  the 
Budini,  the  Geldni,  the  Sarmatians,  and  the  Tauri — all  of 
them  bordering  on  that  vast  quadrangular  area  of  4000  stadia 
for  each  side,  called  Scythia,  as  Herodotus  conceives  it ' — are 


"  Herodot  iv.  136.  Srt  9h  tow  Utp' 
(TiKov  iroXXou  i6mos  ircCoO  ffrparoVf  koI 
fhs  69obs  oIk  htiffrofUyoVf  &<rrt  ol 
rtTfii^fUpwp  Twy  69&V,  rov  9^  Skv^iicoG, 
hnr6rt»^  Koi  r&  <r6mofJM  r^r  69ov  iwur- 
Tofi^voVf  &c    Compare  c  128. 

The  number  and  size  of  the  rivers  are 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  the  prin* 
dpal  wonder  of  Scythia,  c  82 — emOftd- 
eta  Z\  ^  X'^PV  cwr)^  ovic  fx*^  X^P^^  ^ 


9ri  wordfiovs  rw  iroXXf  fiwyttrrovs  ni 
itpiBfihv  irKtlffTovs,  &c  He  ranks  the 
Borysthenes  as  the  largest  of  aU  riven 
except  the  Nile  and  the  Danube  (c  53). 
The  Hypanis  also  (Bog)  is  rorofihs  if 
ixlyouri  fi4yas  (c  52). 

But  he  appears  to  forget  the  existence 
of  these  rivers  when  he  is  describing  the 
Persian  march. 

'  Herodot  iv.  loi. 
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brought  into  deliberation  and  action  in  consequence  of  the 
Persian  approach.  And  Herodotus  takes  that  opportunity  of 
communicating  valuable  particulars  respecting  the  habits  and 
manners  of  each.  The  kings  of  these  nations  discuss  whether 
Darius  is  justified  in  his  invasion,  and  whether  it  be  prudent 
in  them  to  aid  the  Scythians.  The  latter  question  is  decided  in 
the  affirmative  by  the  Sarmatians,  the  Budini,  and  the  Gel6ni, 
all  eastward  of  the  Tanais  ^ — in  the  negative  by  the  rest  The 
Scythians,  removing  their  waggons  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren out  of  the  way  northward,  retreat  and  draw  Darius  after 
them  from  the  Danube  all  across  Scythia  and  Sarmatia  to  the 
north-eastern  extremity  of  the  territory  of  the  Budini,^  several 
days'  journey  eastward  of  the  Tanais.  Moreover  they  destroy 
the  wells  and  ruin  the  herbage  as  much  as  they  can,  so  that 
during  all  this  long  march  (says  Herodotus)  the  Persians 
''found  nothing  to  damage,  inasmuch  as  the  country  was 
barren."  We  can  hardly  understand  therefore  what  they 
found  to  live  upon.  It  is  in  the  territory  of  the  Budini,  at  this 
easternmost  terminus  on  the  borders  of  the  desert,  that  the 
Persians  perform  the  only  positive  acts  which  are  ascribed  to 
them  throughout  the  whole  expedition.  They  bum  the  wooden 
wall  before  occupied,  but  now  deserted,  by  the  Geldni ;  and 
they  build,  or  begin  to  build,  eight  large  fortresses  near  the 
river  Oarus.  For  what  purposes  these  fortresses  could  have 
been  intended  Herodotus  gives  no  intimation ;  but  he  says 
that  the  unfinished  work  was  yet  to  be  seen  even  in  his  day.* 

Having  thus  been  carried  all  across  Scythia  and  the  other 
territories  above-mentioned  in  a  north-easterly  direc- 
tion, Darius  and  his  army  are  next  marched  back  a  ip^^  o^ 
prodigious    distance  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  thSmsaid 
through  the  territories  of  the  Melanchlaeni,  the  Andro-  ihSJb  by*  ' 
phagi,  and  the  Neuri,  all  of  whom  flee  affrighted  into 
the  northern  desert,  having  been  thus  compelled  against  their 


>  Herodot  W.  Ii8»  119. 

«  Herodot  iv.  120-122. 

•  Herodot.  iv.  123.  ^Otroy  fih  HJi 
Xp6vop  ol  Tl4p<rai  Ijliray  81&  rrjs  2icv9iin)f 
Kol  rrit  ^avpofjidriios  X^P^h  <^^  ^^  •^X®'' 
•M^  o-lrco-Oai,   Arc  riit  x^PV'  io6inis 

X<iptn^  MfiaKoy,  &c  See  Rennell, 
GeqgraplL  System  of  Herodotus,  p.  114, 
About  the  Oanis. 


The  erections,  whatever  they  were, 
which  were  supposed  to  mark  the  ex- 
treme  point  of  the  march  of  Darius, 
may  be  compared  to  those  evidences  of 
the  extreme  advance  of  Dionysus,  which 
the  Macedonian  army  saw  on  the  north 
of  the  Jaxartes— *•  Liberi  patris  termi- 
nos."  Quintus  Curtius,  vii.  9,  15  (vii. 
37,  16,  Zumpt). 
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will  to  share  in  the  consequences  of  the  war.    The  Agathyrsi 
peremptorily  require  the  Scythians  to  abstain  from  drawing 
the  Persians  into  tfuir  territory  on  pain  of  being  themselves 
treated  as  enemies.^    Accordingly  the  Scythians,  avoiding  the 
boundaries  of  the  Agathyrsi,  direct  their  retreat  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  draw  the  Persians  again  southward  into  Scythia. 
During  all  this  long  march  backwards  and  forwards,  there  are 
partial  skirmishes  and  combats  of  horse,  but  the  Scythians 
steadily  refuse  any  general  engagement    And  though  Darius 
challenges  them  formally  by  means  of  a  herald,  with  taunts  of 
cowardice,  the  Scythian  king  Idanthyrsus  not  only  refuses 
battle,  but  explains  and  defends  his  policy,  and  defies  the 
Persian  to  come  and  destroy  the  tombs  of  their  fathers — it 
will  then  (he  adds)  be  seen  whether  the  Scythians  are  cowards 
or  not*    The  difficulties  of  Darius  have  by  this  time  become 
serious,  when  Idanthyrsus  sends  to  him  the  menacing  presents 
of  a  bird,  a  mousey  a  frog,  and  five  arrows :  the  Persians 
are  obliged  to  commence  a  rapid  retreat  towards  the  Danube, 
leaving,  in  order  to  check  and  slacken  the  Sc3^hian  pursuit, 
the  least  effective  and  the  sick  part  of  their  army  encamped, 
together  with  the  asses  which  had  been  brought  with  them— 
animals  unknown  to  the  Scythians,  and  causing  great  alarm 
by  their  braying.^    However,  notwithstanding  some  delay  thus 
caused,  as  well  as  the  anxious  haste  of  Darius  to  reach  the 
Danube,  the  Scythians,  far  more  rapid  in  their  movements^ 
arrive  at  the  river  before  him,  and  open  a  negotiation  with  the 
lonians  left  in  guard  of  the  bridge,  urging  them  to  break  it 
down  and  leave  the  Persian  king  to  his  fate — inevitable  de- 
struction with  his  whole  army* 

Here  we  re-enter  the  world  of  reality,  at  the  north  bank  of 
Strong  im-  thc  Danubc,  the  place  where  we  before  quitted  it  All 
Sl^SiSr  that  is  reported  to  have  passed  in  the  interval,  if  tried 
don'rSr  by  the  tests  of  historical  matter  of  fact,  can  be  re- 
thS's^-^^  ceived  as  nothing  better  than  a  perplexing  dream.  It 
*****^         only  acquires  value  when  we  consider  it  as  an  illus- 


•  Herodot  iv.  125.  Hekatseus  ranks 
the  Melanchlaeni  as  a  Scythian  tBvos 
(Hekat.  Fra^ent  154,  edL  Klausen) : 
he  diso  mentions  several  other  subdivi- 
sions of  Scythians,  who  cannot  be 
farther  authenticated  (Fragm.  155-160). 

•  Herodot  iv.  126,  127. 

•  Herodot  iv.   128-132.    The   bird, 


the  mouse,  the  frog,  and  the  arrows, 
are  explained  to  mean  :  Unless  you  take 
to  the  air  like  a  bird,  to  the  earth  like  a 
mouse,  or  to  the  water  like  a  frog,  you 
will  become  the  victim  of  the  Scythian 
arrows. 
*  Herodot.  iv.  133. 
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trative  fiction,  including,  doubtless,  some  unknown  matter  of 
fact,  but  framed  chiefly  to  exhibit  in  action  those  unattackable 
Nomads  who  formed  the  north-eastern  barbarous  world  of  a 
Greek,  and  with  whose  manners  Herodotus  was  profoundly 
struck.  "  The  Scythians  ^  (says  he),  in  r^ard  to  one  of  the 
grreatest  of  human  matters,  have  struck  out  a  plan  cleverer 
than  any  that  I  know.  In  other  respects  I  do  not  admire 
them ;  but  they  have  contrived  this  great  object,  that  no 
invader  of  their  country  shall  ever  escape  out  of  it,  or  shall 
ever  be  able  to  find  out  and  overtake  them,  unless  they  them- 
selves choose.  For  when  men  have  neither  walls  nor  esta- 
blished cities,  but  are  all  house-carriers  and  horse-bowmen — 
living,  not  from  the  plough,  but  from  cattle,  and  having  their 
dwellings  on  waggons — how  can  they  be  otherwise  than  un- 
attackable and  impracticable  to  meddle  with } "  The  protracted 
and  unavailing  chase  ascribed  to  Darius — who  can  neither 
overtake  his  game  nor  use  his  arms,  and  who  hardly  even 
escapes  in  safety — embodies  in  detail  this  formidable  attribute 
of  the  Scythian  Nomads.  That  Darius  actually  marched  into 
the  country,  there  can  be  no  doubt  Nothing  else  is  certain, 
except  his  ignominious  retreat  out  of  it  to  the  Danube  ;  for  of 
the  many  different  guesses,^  by  which  critics  have  attempted 


>  Herodot  iv.  46.  Tf  9h  2icu$iitf 
y4r€l  fUp  rh  fiiyitrroy  rShf  iiyBptvwrfttfP 
^pijy/juirvy  tro^^afra  irdrrmp  i^t^prirai, 
r«r  ^/ietf  Hfiev  rk  fi4rroi  &XAa  ovk 
iyofAou  Th  Hk  n4yurro¥  oUrtt  <r^i  h^t^- 
jnrratf  &<rr€  kwo^uyUi»  re  fitfidpa  irtK' 
06rra  ^l  a^daSf  fih  fiauXo/i^fovt  re 
^Iffvpff^nu,  iccrraAa/3«iy  fiii  oUv  re  ttveu, 
Tdiai  ykp  fJiTt  Tff/x<A  i  iicrttrtitra,  &XA^ 

oliHifuna  94  tr^i  f  M  (•vy4w,  kAs  aOic 
tuf  ffi^(r«r  otrot  ifiaxot  rt  koX  iwopoi  rpoa^ 

'E^t^pffrcu  94  a^i  rauro,  r^s  'n  71)1 
io6inis  hcvnfi4ins^  need  rw  vorofun^  46rrnp 
ir^i  trvfAftdxft^t  &c. 

Compare  this  with  the  oration  of  the 
Scythian  envoys  to  Alexander  the  Great, 
as  it  stands  in  Quintus  Curtius,  viL  8, 
22  (yiL  35,  22,  Zumpt). 

'  The  statement  of  Strabo  (viL  p. 
305),  which  restricts  the  march  of 
Darius  to  the  country  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Tyras  (Dniester),  is 
justly  pronounced  by  Niebuhr  (Kleine 
Schnften,  p.  372)  to  be  a  mere  suppo- 


sition suggested  by  the  probalnlities  of 
the  case,  because  it  could  not  be  under- 
stood  how  his  large  army  should  cross 
even  the  Dniester:  it  is  not  to  be 
treated  as  an  affirmation  resting  upon 
any  authority.  "  As  Herodotus  tells  us 
what  is  impossible  (adds  Niebuhr),  we 
know  nothing  at  all  historically  respect- 
ing  the  expedition." 

So  again  the  conjecture  of  Palmerius 
(Exerdtationes  ad  Auctores  Graecos,  p. 
21)  carries  on  the  march  somewhat 
farther  than  the  Dniester— to  the  Hypa- 
nis,  01  terhaps  to  the  Borysthen^  Ren- 
nell,  Klaproth,  and  Rdchard,  are  not 
afraid  to  extend  the  march  on  to  the 
Wolga.  Dr.  Thirlwall  stops  within 
the  Tanais,  admitting  however  that  no 
correct  historical  account  can  be  given 
of  it  Eichwald  supposes  a  long  march 
up  the  Dniester  mto  Volhynia  and 
I^thuania. 

Compare  Ukert,  Skythien,  p.  26 ; 
Dahlmann,  Historische  Forschungen, 
ii.  p.  159-164;  Schaffiirik,  Slavische 
Alterthiimer,  i.  10,  3,  L  13,  4-^ ;  and 
Mr.  Kenrick,  Remaxks  on  the  Life  and 
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to  cut  down  the  gigantic  sketch  of  Herodotus  into  a  march 
with  definite  limits  and  direction,  not  one  rests  upon  any 
positive  grrounds.  We  can  trace  the  pervading  idea  in  the 
mind  of  the  historian,  but  cannot  find  out  what  were  his  sub- 
stantive data. 

The  adventures  which  took  place  at  the  passage  of  that 
river,  both  on  the  out-march  and  the  home-march,  wherein 
the  lonians  are  concerned,  are  far  more  within  the  limits  of 
history.  Here  Herodotus  possessed  better  means  of  informa- 
tion, and  had  less  of  a  dominant  idea  to  illustrate.  That 
which  passed  between  Darius  and  the  lonians  on  his  first 
crossing  is  very  curious :  I  have  reserved  it  until  the  present 
moment,  because  it  is  particularly  connected  with  the  incidents 
which  happened  on  his  return. 

On  reaching  the  Danube  from  Thrace,  he  found  the  bridge 
of  boats  ready ;  and  when  the  whole  army  had  passed  over. 
Order  ^iven  h^  Ordered  the  lonians  to  break  it  down,  as  well  as  to 
^VSSis'**  follow  him  in  his  land-march  into  Scsrthia,^  the  ships 
Siw^****  being  left  with  nothing  but  the  rowers  and  seamen 
Danube  esscutial  to  navigate  them  homeward  His  order  was 
on  the  point  of  being  executed,  when,  fortunately  for  him,  the 
Mitylensean  general  Kd^  ventured  to  call  in  question  the  pru- 
dence of  it,  having  first  asked  whether  it  was  the  pleasure  of 
the  Persian  king  to  listen  to  advice.  Kdds  urged  that  the 
march  on  which  they  were  proceeding  might  prove  perilous, 
and  retreat  possibly  unavoidable ;  because  the  Scythians^ 
though  certain  to  be  defeated  if  brought  to  action,  might 
perhaps  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  approached  or  even  dis- 
covered.  As  a  precaution  against  all  contingencies,  it  was 
prudent  to  leave  the  bridge  standing  and  watched  by  those 
who  had  constructed  it  Far  from  being  offended  at  the 
advice,  Darius  felt  grateful  for  it,  and  desired  that  K66s  would 
ask  him  after  his  return  for  a  suitable  reward — ^which  we  shall 
hereafter  find  granted.  He  then  altered  his  resolution,  took 
a  cord,  and  tied  sixty  knots  in  it  "  Take  this  cord  (said  he 
to  the  lonians) :  untie  one  of  the  knots  in  it  each  day  after 


Writings  of  Herodotus,  prefixed  to  his 
Notes  on  the  Second  Book  of  Hero- 
dotus, p.  xxL  The  latter  is  among 
those  who  cannot  swim  the  Dniester : 
he  says — **  Probably  the  Dniester 
(Tyras)  was  the  real  limit  of  the  expe- 


dition, and  Bessarabia,  Moldavia,  and 
the  Bukovina,  the  scene  of  it" 

'  Herodot  iv.  97.  Aaptiot  ^WXcvo'f 
Tohs''luv<u  tV  <rx«8'»?>'  A^avTOT  crcir- 
Btu  tear'  Ipttipov  ioiOrf,  mi  r^  ix  rAr 
v4w  (rrpaT6v, 
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my  advance  from  the  Danube  into  Scythia.  Renlain  here 
and  guard  the  bridge  until  you  shall  have  untied  all  the  knots ; 
but  if  by  that  time  I  shall  not  have  returned,  then  depart  and 
sail  home."  ^  With  such  orders  he  began  his  march  into  the 
interior.  This  anecdote  is  interesting,  not  only  as  it  discloses 
the  simple  expedients  for  numeration  and  counting  of  time 
then  practised,  but  also  as  it  illustrates  the  geographical  ideas 
prevalent  Darius  did  not  intend  to  come  back  over  the 
Danube,  but  to  march  round  the  Maeotis,  and  to  return  into 
Persia  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Euxine.  No  other  explana-^ 
tion  can  be  given  of  his  orders.  At  first,  confident  of  success, 
he  orders  the  bridge  to  be  destroyed  forthwith  :  he  will  beat 
the  Scythians,  march  through  their  country,  and  re-enter 
Media  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  Euxine :  when  he  is  re- 
minded that  possibly  he  may  not  be  able  to  find  the  Scythians, 
and  may  be  obliged  to  retreat,  he  still  continues  persuaded 
that  this  must  happen  within  sixty  days,  if  it  happens  at  all ; 
and  that  should  he  remain  absent  more  than  sixty  days,  such 
delay  will  be  a  convincing  proof  that  he  will  take  the  other 
road  of  return  instead  of  repassing  the  Danube.  The  reader 
who  looks  at  a  map  of  the  Euxine  and  its  surrounding  terri- 
tories may  be  startled  at  so  extravagant  a  conception  ;  but  he 
should  recollect  that  there  was  no  map  of  the  same  or  nearly 
the  same  accuracy  before  Herodotus,  much  less  before  the 
contemporaries  of  Darius.  The  idea  of  entering  Media  by 
the  north  from  Scythia  and  Sarmatia  over  the  Caucasus,  is 
familiar  to  Herodotus  in  his  sketch  of  the  early  marches  of 
the  Scythians  and  Cimmerians:  moreover,  he  tells  us  that 
after  the  expedition  of  Darius,  there  came  some  Scythian 
envoys  to  Sparta,  proposing  an  ofiensive  alliance  against 
Persia,  and  offering  on  their  part  to  march  across  the  Phasis 
into  Media  from  the  north,^  while  the  Spartans  were  invited 
to  land  on  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  and  advance  across  the 
country  to  meet  them  from  the  west  When  we  recollect  that 
the  Macedonians  and  their  leader,  Alexander  the  Great, 
having  arrived  at  the  river  Jaxartfis,  on  the  north  of  Sogdiana 


*  Herodot  iv.   98.    tjr  9h  iv  ro^^ 

al  ^fi4peu  T&y  Ofifidrayf   ktrmtX4rr9   is 
r^v  6fur4(ni¥  aMoty  ij^XP^  '^  roinov. 


•  Herodot.  vi.  84.  Compare  his 
account  of  the  marches  of  the  Cimme- 
rians and  of  the  Scythians  into  Asia 
Minor  and  Media  respectively  (Herodot. 
i.  103,  104,  iv.  12). 
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and  on  the  east  of  the  Sea  of  Aral,  supposed  that  they  had 
reached  the  Tanais  and  called  the  river  by  that  name  ^ — we 
shall  not  be  astonished  at  the  erroneous  estimatioa  of  distance 
implied  in  the  plan  conceived  by  Dariua 

The  lonians  had  already  remained  in  guard  of  the  bridge 
tim  lonkiu  beyond  the  sixty  days  commanded,  without  hearing 
^d!?£d!^i  anything  of  the  Persian  army,  when  they  were  sur- 
^tf  Xn     prised  by  the  appearance,  not  of  that  army,  but  of  a 
^ kdJT   body  of  Scythians ;  who  acquainted  them  that  Darius 
'^^^         was  in  full  retreat  and  in  the  greatest  distress,  and  that 
his  safety  with  the  whole  army  ^depended  upon  that  bridge: 
They  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  the  lonians,  since  the  sixty 
days  included  in  their  order  to  remain  had  now  elapsed,  to  break 
the  bridge  and  retire ;  assuring  them  that  if  this  were  done, 
the  destruction  of  the  Persians  was  inevitable— of  course  the 
lonians  themselves  would  then  be  free.    At  first  the  latter 
were  favourably  disposed  towards  the  proposition,  which  was 
warmly  espoused   by   the   Athenian    Miltiad^,   despot    or 
governor  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese.'     Had  he  prevailed, 
the  victor  of  Marathon  (for  such  we  shall  hereafter  find  him) 
would  have  thus  inflicted  a  much  more  vital  blow  on  Persia 
than  even  that  celebrated  action,  and  would  have  brought 
upon  Darius  the  disastrous  fate  of  his  predecessor  Cyrus. 
But  the  Ionian  princes,  though  leaning  at  first  towards  his 
suggestion,  were  speedily  converted  by  the  representations  of 
Histiaeus  of  Miletus,  who  reminded  them  that  the  maintenance 
of  his  own  ascendency  over  the  Milesians,  and  that  of  each 
despot  in  his  respective  city,  was  assured  by  means  of  Persian 
support  alone — the  feeling  of  the  population  being  everywhere 
The  Ionian    agaiust  them :  consequently,  the  ruin  of  Darius  would 

despots  pre>  , 

•«jve  the  be  their  ruin  also.  This  argument  proved  conclusive. 
oSSe  Da-    It  was  resolved  to  stay  and  maintain  the  bridge,  but 

rius  tore-  -  ,,  .iir->i.  1 

cross  the  to  pretend  compliance  with  the  Sc}rthians,  and  pre^ 
meaiuof  vail  upou  them  to  depart,  by  afiecting  to  destroy  it 
S^owQ  The  northern  portion  of  the  bridge  was  accordingly 
home.  destroyed,  for  the  length  of  a  bow-shot ;  while  the 
Scythians  departed,  under  the  persuasion  that  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  depriving  their  enemies  of  the  means  of  crossing 


>  Arrian,  Exp.  Al.  iii.  6»  15 ;  Phitarch,  Alexand.  c.  45  ;  Quint  Curt  tu.  7,  4, 
vii.  8,  30  (vii.  29,  5,  vu.  36,  7,  Zumpt).  *  Herodot.  iv.  133,  136,  137. 
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the  river.'  It  iappears  that  they  missed  the  track  of  the 
retreating  host^  which  was  thus  enabled,  after  the  severest 
privation  and  suffering,  to  reach  the  Danube  in  safety. 
Arriving  during  the  darkness  of  the  night,  Darius  was  at 
first  terrified  to  find  the  bridge  no  longer  joining  the  northern 
bank.  An  Egyptian  herald,  of  stentorian  powers  of  voice, 
was  ordered  to  call  as  loudly  as  possible  the  name  of  Histiaeus 
the  Milesian.  Answer  being  speedily  made,  the  bridge  was 
re-established,  and  the  Persian  army  passed  over  before  the 
Scythians  returned  to  the  spot* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  lonians  here  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity eminently  favourable,  such  as  never  again  opportunity 
returned,  for  emancipating  themselves  from  the  Per-  JSJ^S^ 
sian  dominion.  Their  despots,  by  whom  the  deter-  ^  !*«"««»«• 
mination  was  made,  especially  the  Milesian  Histiseus,  were 
not  induced  to  preserve  the  bridge  by  any  honourable  re- 
luctance to  betray  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  but  simply  by 
selfish  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  their  own  unpopular 
dominion.  And  we  may  remark  that  the  real  character  of 
this  impelling  motive,  as  well  as  the  deliberation  accompany- 
ing it,  may  be  assumed  as  resting  upon  very  good  evidence, 
since  we  are  now  arrived  within  the  personal  knowledge  of 
the  Milesian  historian  Hekataeus,  who  took  an  active  part 
in  the  Ionic  revolt  a  few  years  afterwards,  and  who  may 
perhaps  have  been  personally  engaged  in  this  expedition. 
He  will  be  found  reviewing  with  prudence  and  sobriety  the 
chances  of  that  unfortimate  revolt,  and  distrusting  its  success 
from  the  beginning ;  while  Histiaeus  of  Miletus  will  appear 
on  the  same  occasion  as  the  fomenter  of  it,  in  order  to  procure 
his  release  from  an  honourable  detention  at  Susa  near  the 
person  of  Darius.  The  selfishness  of  this  despot,  having 
deprived  his  countrymen  of  that  real  and  favourable  chance 
of  emancipation  which  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  would 
have  opened  to  them,  threw  them  into  revolt  a  few  years 
afterwards  against  the  entire  and  unembarrassed  force  of  the 
Persian  king  and  empire. 

Extricated  from  the  perils  of  the  Scythian  warfare,  Darius 
marched  southward  from  the  Danube  through  Thrace  to  the 
Hellespont,  where  he  crossed  from  Sestus  into  Asia.     He  left 

*  Herodot  iv.  137-139.  *  Herodot.  iv.  140-141. 
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however  a  considerable  army  m  Europe,  under  the  command 
Conquotof  ^^  Megfabazus,  to  accomplish  the  conquest  of  Thrace. 
Si'p^tiu  Perinthus  on  the  Propontis  made  a  brave  resistance,^ 
??vS'st*r^  but  was  at  length  subdued;  after  which  all  the 
k£?7iSr  Thracian  tribes,  and  all  the  Grecian  colonies  between 
S*^*Hi».  ^^^  Hellespont  and  the  Strymon,  were  forced  to  sub- 
*****^  mit,  giving  earth  and  water,  and  becoming  subject  to 

tribute.*    Near  the  lower  Strymon  was  the  Edonian  town  of 
Myrkinus,  which  Darius  ordered  to  be  made  over  to  Histisus 
of  Milfitus ;  for  both  this  Milesian,  and  K6^s  of  Mity\6n6,  had 
been  desired  by  the  Persian  king  to  name  their  own  reward  for 
their  fidelity  to  him  on  the  passage  over  the  Danube.*    K6^ 
requested  that  he  might  be  constituted  despot  of  Mityl^nfi,  which 
was  accomplished  by  Persian  authority ;  but  Histiaeus  solicited 
that  the  territory  near  Myrkinus  might  be  given  to  him  for 
the  foundation  of  a  colony.    As  soon  as  the  Persian  conquests 
extended  thus  far,  the  site  in  question  was  presented  to 
Histiaeus,  who  entered  actively  upon  his  new  scheme.     We 
shall  find  the  territory  near  Myrkinus  eminent  hereafter  as 
the  site  of  Amphipolis ;  it  offered  great  temptation  to  settlers, 
as  fertile,  well-wooded,  convenient  for  maritime  commerce 
and  near  to  auriferous  and  argentiferous  mountains.^ 

It  seems  however  that  the  Persian  dominion  in  Thrace  was 
disturbed  by  an  invasion  of  the  Scythians,  who,  in  revenge 
for  the  aggression  of  Darius,  overran  the  country  as  far  as  the 
Thracian  Chersonese,  and  are  even  said  to  have  sent  envoys 
to  Sparta,  proposing  a  simultaneous  invasion  of  Persia,  from 
different  sides,  by  Spartans  and  Scythians.  The  Athenian 
Miltiad^s,  who  was  despot  or  governor  of  the  Chersonese, 
was  forced  to  quit  it  for  some  time,  and  Herodotus  ascribes 
his  retirement  to  the  incursion  of  these  Nomads.  But  we  may 
be  permitted  to  suspect  that  the  historian  has  misconceived 
the  real  cause  of  such  retirement  Miltiad^  could  not  remain 
in  the  Chersonese  after  he  had  incurred  the  deadly  enmity  of 
Darius  by  exhorting  the  lonians  to  destroy  the  bridge  over 
the  Danube.* 


'  Herodot  iv.  143,  144,  v.  I,  2. 

•  Herodot  v.  2. 

•  Herodot  v.  1 1. 

•  Herodot.  v.  23. 

»  Herodot  vi.  40-84.    That  Miltiad6s 
could  have  remained  in  the  Chersonese 


undisturbed,  during  the  interval  between 
the  Scythian  exp^tion  of  Darius  and 
the  Ionic  revolt  (when  the  Persians 
were  complete  masters  of  those  regions, 
and  when  Otan8s  was  punishing  other 
towns  in  the.  neighbourhood  for  evasion 
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The  conquests  of  Megabazus  did  not  stop  at  the  western 
bank  of  the  Strymon.     He  carried  his  arms  across  that  river, 


of  service  under  Darius),  after  he  had 
declared  so  pointedly  against  the  Per- 
sians on  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to 
the  king  and  army — appears  to  me,  as 
it  does  to  Dr.  Thirlwall  (History  of  Gr. 
vol.  ii.  App.  it  p.  486,  ch.  xiv.  p.  226- 
249),  eminently  improbable.  So  forcibly 
does  Dr.  ThirlwaU  feel  the  difficulty, 
that  he  suspects  the  reported  conduct 
and  exhortations  of  Miltiad^  at  the 
bridge  over  the  Danube  to  have  been 
a  fedsehood,  fabricated  by  Miltiad^s 
himself  twenty  years  afterwards,  for  the 
purpose  of  acquirine;  popularity  at 
Athens  durin£  the  time  immediately 
preceding  the  battle  of  Marathon. 

I  cannot  think  this  hypothesis 
admissible.  It  directly  contradicts 
Horodotus  on  a  matter  of  fact  very 
conspicuous,  and  upon  which  eood 
means  of  information  seem  to  have  oeen 
within  his  reach.  I  have  already  ob- 
served that  the  historian  Hekatseus 
must  have  possessed  personal  knowledge 
of  all  the  relations  between  the  lonians 
and  Darius,  and  that  he  very  probably 
may  have  been  even  present  at  the 
bridge:  all  the  information  given  by 
Hekatseus  upon  these  points  would 
be  open  to  the  inquiries  of  Herodotus. 
The  unbounded  firatitude  of  Darius 
towards  Histiseus  Slows  that  some  one 
or  more  of  the  Ionic  despots  present  at 
the  bridge  must  have  powerfully  en- 
forced the  expediency  of  breakmg  it 
down.  That  the  name  of  the  despot 
who  stood  forward  as  chief  mover  of 
this  resolution  should  have  been  for- 
gotten and  not  mentioned  at  the  time, 
IS  highly  improbable ;  yet  such  must 
have  been  the  case  if  a  fabrication  by 
Miltiad^s  twenty  years  afterwards  could 
successfully  fill  up  the  blank  with  his 
own  name.  The  two  most  prominent 
matters  talked  of,  after  the  retreat  of 
Darius,  in  reference  to  the  bridge, 
would  probably  be  the  name  of  me 
leader  who  urged  its  destruction,  and 
the  name  of  Histiseus  who  preserved  it ; 
indeed  the  mere  fact  of  the  mischievous 
influence  exercised  by  the  latter  after- 
wards, would  be  pretty  sure  to  keep 
these  points  of  the  case  in  full  view. 

There  are  means  of  escaping  from 
the  difficulty  of  the  case,  I  think,  with- 
out contradicting;  Herodotus  on  any 
matter  of  fact  important  and  conspi- 


cuous, or  indeed  on  any  matter  of  fact 
whatever.  We  see  by  vi.  40,  that 
Miltiad^  did  ouit  the  Chersonese  between 
the  close  of  the  Scythian  expedition  of 
Darius  and  the  Ionic  revolt ;  Herodotus 
indeed  tells  us  that  he  quitted  it  in 
consequence  of  an  incursion  of  the 
Scjrthians.  Now  without  denying  the 
fact  of  such  an  incursion,  we  may  well 
suppose  the  historian  to  have  been  mis- 
taken in  assi^ing  it  as  the  cause  of  the 
flight  of  Miltiad^s.  The  latter  was 
prevented  from  living  in  the  Chersonese 
continuously,  during  the  interval  be- 
tween the  Persian  mvasioii  of  Scythia 
and  the  Ionic  revolt,  by  fear  of  Persian 
enmity :  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to 
believe  that  he  was  never  there  at  all, 
but  his  residence  there  must  have  been 
interrupted  and  insecure.  The  chrono- 
logical data  in  Herodot.  vi.  40  are 
exceedingly  obscure  and  perplexing; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  supposition 
which  I  suggest  introduces  a  plausible 
coherence  into  the  series  of  historical 
facts,  with  the  slightest  possible  contra- 
diction to  our  capital  witness. 

The  only  achievement  of  Miltiad^ 
between  the  affair  on  the  Danube  and 
his  return  to  Athens  shortly  before  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  is  the  conquest  of 
Lemnos ;  and  that  must  have  taken 
place  evidently  while  the  Persians  were 
occupied  by  the  Ionic  revolt  (between 
502-494  B.&).  There  is  nothing  in  his 
recorded  deeds  inconsistent  with  the 
belief,  therefore,  that  between  515-502 
B.C  he  may  not  have  resided  in  the 
Chersonese  at  all,  or  at  least  not  for 
very  long  together :  and  the  statement 
of  Cornelius  Nepos,  that  he  quitted  it 
immediately  after  the  return  from 
Scythia,  from  fear  of  the  Persians,  may 
be  substantially  true.  Dr.  Thirlwall 
observes  (p.  487) — **  As  little  would  it 
appear  that  when  the  Sqrthians  invaded 
the  Chersonese,  Miltiades  was  conscious 
of  having  endeavoured  to  render  them 
an  important  service.  He  flies  before 
them,  though  he  had  been  so  secure 
while  die  Persian  arms  were  in  his 
neighbourhood."  He  has  here  put 
his  finger  on  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
error  of  Herodotus — the  supposition 
that  Miltiad^  fled  from  the  Chersonese 
to  avoid  the  Scvthians,  whereas  he 
really  left  it  to  avoid  the  Persians. 
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conquering  the  Paeonians,  and  reducing  the  Macedonians 
Macodo-  under  Amyntas  to  tribute.  A  considerable  number 
p!|^£^  of  the  Paeonians  were  transported  across  into  Asia, 
gJTS^ft.  by  express  order  of  Darius ;  whose  fancy  had  been 
*^  struck   by  seeing  at  Sardis  a  beautiful    Paeonian 

woman  carrying  a  vessel  on  her  head,  leading  a  horse  to 
water,  and  spinning  flax,  all  at  the  same  time.  This  woman 
had  been  brought  over  (we  are  told)  by  her  two  brothers  Pig& 
and  Manty£s  for  the  express  purpose  of  arresting  the  attention 
of  the  Great  King.  They  hoped  by  this  means  to  be  con- 
stituted despots  of  their  countrymen ;  and  we  may  presume 
that  their  scheme  succeeded,  for  such  part  of  the  Paeonians  as 
M^abazus  could  subdue  were  conveyed  across  to  Asia  and 
planted  in  some  villages  in  Phrygia.  Such  violent  transporta- 
tions of  inhabitants  were  in  the  genius  of  the  Persian  govern- 
ment^ 

From  the  Paeonian  lake  Prasias,  seven  eminent  Persians  were 
Insolence  ^^^  ^  cnvoys  into  Maccdonia,  to  whom  Amyntas 
S?th?Pw"  readily  gave  the  required  token  of  submission,  in- 
?j*5,*J^  viting  them  to  a  splendid  banquet  When  exhila- 
"*■•  rated  with  wine,  they  demanded  to  see  the  women 

of  the  regal  family,  who,  being  accordingly  introduced,  were 
rudely  dealt  with  by  the  strangers :  at  length  the  son  of 
Amyntas,  Alexander,  resented  the  insult,  and  exacted  for  it 
a  signal  vengeance.  Dismissing  the  women  under  pretence 
that  they  should  return  after  a  bath,  he  brought  back  in  their 
place  youths  in  female  attire,  armed  with  daggers.  Presently 
the  Persians  proceeding  to  repeat  their  caresses,  were  all  put 
to  death.  Their  retinue,  and  the  splendid  carriages  and 
equipment  which  they  had  brought,  disappeared  at  the  same 
time,  without  any  tidings  reaching  the  Persian  army.  And 
when  Bubar6s,  another  eminent  Persian,  was  sent  into  Mace- 
donia to  institute  researches,  Alexander  contrived  to  hush  up 


The  story  of  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  591),  v.  117). 
that  Darius  caused  the  Greek  cities  on  *  Herodot  v.  13-16.  Nikolaus  Da- 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Hellespont  to  maskfinus  (Fragm.  p.  36,  ed.  Orell.) 
be  burnt  down,  in  order  to  hinder  them  tells  a  similar  story  about  the  means  by 
from  affording  means  of  transport  to  which  a  Mysian  woman  attracted  the 
the  Scythians  into  Asia,  seems  to  me  notice  of  the  Lydian  king  Alyatt^s. 
highly  iroprolMible.  These  towns  appear  Such  repetition  of  a  striking  story,  in 
in  their  ordinary  condition,  Abydus  reference  to  different  people  and  times, 
among  them,  at  the  time  of  the  Ionic  j  has  many  parallels  in  anaent  history, 
revolt  a  few  years  afterwards  (Herodot.  ! 
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the  proceeding  by  large  bribes^  and  by  giving  him  his  sister 
Gigaea  in  marriage.^ 

Meanwhile  Megabazus  crossed  over  into  Asia,  carrying  with 
him  the  Paeonians  from  the  Strymon.     Having  be-  Hbtfam* 
come  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  Histiaeus  with  his  JJS^Sus 
new  city  of  Myrkinus,  he  communicated  his  appre-  JiJ^^^ 
hensiohs  to  Darius ;  who  was  prevailed  upon  to  send  foJhSI^ 
for  Histiaeus,  retaining  him  about  his  person,  and  ^^^^ 
carrying  him  to  Susa  as  counsellor  and  friend,  with  every 
mark  of  honour,  but  with   the   secret   intention   of  never 
letting  him  revisit  Asia  Minor.     The.  fears  of  the  Persian 
general  were  probably  not  unreasonable;   but   this  deten* 
tion  of  Histiaeus  at  Susa  became  in  the  sequel  an  important 
event* 

On  departing  for  his  capital,  Darius  nominated  his  brother 
Artaphernfis  satrap  of  Sardis,  and  Otanfis  general  of 
the  forces  on  the  coast  in  place  of  M^fabazus.    The  siangetMni 

*^  ^  on  the  Hcl- 

new  general  dealt  very  severely  with  various  towns  kipont-hc 

1        -n  '  t  «•  1  11    conquers  the 

near  the  Propontis,  on  the  grround  that  they  had  Peiasgiao 
evaded  their  duty  in  the  late  Scythian  expedition,  ^!!emnio^ 
and  had  even  harassed  the  army  of  Darius  in  its    "^ 
retreat     He  took  Byzantium  and  Chalk6don,  as  well  as 
Antandrus,  in  the  Troad,  and  Lamp6hium.    With  the  aid 
of  a  fleet  from  Lesbos,  he  achieved  a  new  conquest — the 
islands  of  Lemnos  and  Imbros,  at  that  time  occupied  by  a 
Pelasgic  population,  seemingly  without  any  Greek  inhabitants 
at  all    These  Pelasgi  were  of  cruel  and  piratical  character,  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  tenor  of  the  legends  respecting  them ; 
Lemnian  misdeeds  being  cited  as  a  proverbial  expression  for 
atrocities.'    They  were  distinguished  also  for  ancient  worship 
of  Hfiphaestus,  together  with  mystic  rites  in  honour  of  the 
Kabeiri,  and  even  human  sacrifices  to  their  Great  Goddess. 


*  Herodot  V.  20,  2r. 

*  Herodot  v.  23,  24. 

*  Herodot  vi.  138.  v^schyl.  Cho^hor. 
632  ;  StephaiL  Byz.  v.  Aijfufos. 

The  mystic  ntes  in  honour  of  the 
Kabeiri  at  Lemnos  and  Imbros  are 
particularly  noticed  by  Pherekvd^s  (ap. 
Strabo,  x.  p.  472) :  compare  Photius,  v. 
Kdfiiipot,  and  the  remarkable  descrip- 
tion of  the  periodical  Lemnian  solemnity 


in  Philostratus  (Heroi.  p.  740). 

The  volcanic  mountam  Moqrchlus,  in 
the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  island, 
was  still  burning  in  the  fourth  century 
B.C  (Antimach.  Fragment  xviiL  p.  103, 
Diintzer  Epicc.  Graec  Fragm.). 

Welckers  Dissertation  (Die  JEschy- 
lische  Trilogie,  p.  248  s^g,)  enlarges 
much  upon  the  Lemnian  and  Samo- 
thracian  worship. 
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In  their  two  cities — Hephaestias  on  the  east  of  the  bland  and 
Myrina  on  the  west — ^they  held  out  bravely  against  Otan^ 
and  did  not  submit  until  diey  had  undergone  long  and  severe 
hardship.  Lykardtus,  brother  of  that  Mseandrius  whom  we 
have  already  noticed  as  despot  of  Samos,  was  named  governor 
of  Lemnos  ;  but  he  soon  after  died.^  It  is  probable  that  the 
Pelasgic  population  of  the  islands  was  greatly  enfeebled  during 
this  struggle,  and  we  even  hear  that  their  king  Hermon  volun- 
t^ly  emigrated  from  fear  of  Darius.* 

Lemnos  and  Imbros  thus  became  Persian  possessions^  held 
Leamosand  by  a  Subordinate  prince  as  tributary.  A  few  years 
tS^^Sc  afterwards  their  lot  was  again  changed — ^they  passed 
^d  Mu?*  i°t^  the  hands  of  Athens,  the  Pelasgic  inhabitants 
******^  were  expelled,  and  fresh  Athenian  settlers  intro- 
duced. They  were  conquered  by  Miltiad^s  from  the  Thracian 
Chersonese ;  from  Elaeus  at  the  south  of  that  peninsula  to 
Lemnos  being  within  one  day's  sail  with  a  north  wind  The 
Hephxstieans  abandoned  their  city  and  evacuated  the  island 
with  little  resistance ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  Myrina  stood  a 
siege,^  and  were  not  expelled  without  difficulty :  both  of  them 
found  abodes  in  Thrace,  on  and  near  the  peninsula  of  Mount 
Athos.  Both  these  islands,  together  with  that  of  Skyros 
(which  was  not  taken  until  after  the  invasion  of  Xerxte), 
remained  connected  with  Athens  in  a  manner  peculiarly 
intimate.  At  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  (387  B.C) — which 
guaranteed  universal  autonomy  to  every  Grecian  city,  great 
and  small — ^they  were  specially  reserved,  and  considered  as 
united  with  Athens.*  The  property  in  their  soil  was  held 
by  men  who,  without  losing  their  Athenian  citizenship,  be- 
came Lemnian  Kleruchs,  and  as  such  were  classified  apart 
among  the  military  force  of  the  state;  while  absence  in 
Lemnos  or  Imbros  seems  to  have  been  accepted  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  delay  before  the  courts  of  justice,  so  as  to  escape 


•  Herodot.  ▼,  26,  27.  The  twenty- 
seventh  chapter  is  extremely  perplexing. 
As  the  text  reads  at  present,  we  ought 
to  make  Lykar^tus  the  subject  of  cer- 
tain predications  which  vet  seem  pro- 
perly referable  to  Otanes.  We  must 
consider  the  words  from  Ol  fi^p  9^  A^- 
fMTioi— down  to  TfAfwTo — as  parenthe- 
tical.   This  is  awkwara;  but  it  seems 


the  least  difficulty  in  the  case,  and  the 
commentators  are  driven  to  adopt  it. 

•  Zenob.  Proverb,  iii.  85. 

'  Herodot  vi.  14a  Charax  ap. 
Stephan.  Byz.  v.  'H^<rr(a. 

*  Xenophon.  Hellen.  v.  i,  31.  Com- 
pare Plato,  Menexenus,  c  17.  p.  245, 
where  the  words  rifier^pai  awoticuu  doubt- 
less mean  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Skyros. 
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the  penalties  of  contumacy  or  departure  from  the  country.^ 
It  is  probable  that  a  considerable  number  of  poor  Athenian 
citizens  were  provided  with  lots  of  land  in  these  islands, 
though  we  have  no  direct  information  of  the  fact,  and  are 
even  obliged  to  guess  the  precise  time  at  which  Miltiad^s 
made  the  conquest  Herodotus,  according  lo  his  usual  man- 
ner, connects  the  conquest  with  an  ancient  oracle,  and  repre- 
sents it  as  the  retribution  for  ancient  legendary  crime  committed 
by  certain  Pelasgi,  who,  many  centuries  before,  had  been  ex- 
pelled by  the  Athenians  from  Attica,  and  had  retired  to 
Lemnos.  Full  of  this  l^end,  he  tells  us  nothing  about  the 
proximate  causes  or  circumstances  of  the  conquest,  which 
must  probably  have  been  accomplished  by  the  efforts  of 
Athens  jointly  with  MiltiadSs  from  the  Chersonese,  during 
the  period  that  the  Persians  were  occupied  in  quelling  the 
Ionic  revolt,  between  502-494  B.C. — since  it  is  hardly  to  be 
supposed  that  Miltiad^s  would  have  ventured  thus  to  attack 
a  Persian  possession  during  the  time  that  the  satraps  had 
their  hands  free.  The  acquisition  was  probably  facilitated 
by  the  fact,  that  the  Pelasgic  population  of  the  islands  had 
been  weakened,  as  well  by  their  former  resistance  to  the 
Persian  Otanfis,  as  by  some  years  passed  under  the  deputy 
of  a  Persian  satrap. 

In  mentioning  the  conquest  of  Lemnos  by  the  Athenians 
and  MiltiadSs,  I  have  anticipated  a  little  on  the  course  of 
events,  because  that  conquest — though  coinciding  in  point 
of  time  with  the  Ionic  revolt  (which  will  be  recounted  in  the 
following  chapter),  and  indirectly  caused  by  it  in  so  far  as  it 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Persians — lies  entirely  apart 
from  the  operations  of  the  revolted  lonians.     When  Miltiad^s 


>  Thucyd.  iv.  28,  v.  8,  viL  57;  Phy- 
larchos  ap.  Athenaeum,  vi.  p.  255; 
D^mosthen.  Philippic,  i,  c.  12,  p.  17, 
R. :  compare  the  Inscriptioii  No.  1686 
in  the  collection  of  Boeckh,  with  his 
remarks,  p.  297. 

About  the  stratagems  resorted  to 
before  the  Athenian  Dikastery  to  pro- 
cure delay  by  pretended  absence  in 
Lemnos  or  Skyros,  see  Isaeus,  Or.  vi.  p. 
58  (p.  80  Bek.) ;  Pollux,  viii.  7,  81  : 
Hesych.  v.  "liifipioi ;  Suidas,  v.  Afifufla 
iimi:  compare  also  Carl  Rhode,  Res 
Lemnicae.  p.  50  (Wratislaw  1829). 


It  seems  as  if  elf  Aijfiyor  irXtTr  had 
come  to  be  a  proverbial  expression  at 
Athens  for  getting  out  of  the  way — 
evading  the  performance  of  duty ;  this 
seems  to  be  tne  sense  of  D$mosthen^, 
Philipp.  I,  c  9,  p.  14.  AXA*  «2f  fiiw  AiitAifoy 
rhy  Tap*  hfiM¥  luirapxoy  9«(  irXciv,  r£r  5* 
^whp  rmr  rris  irdAt^f  ienjfidT»y  ikywvi(o- 
fUwwr  MffWXaov  hnrapx^'if^* 

From  the  passage  of  Isseus  above 
alluded  to,  which  Rhode  seems  to  me 
to  construe  incorrectly,  it  appears  that 
there  was  a  l^al  connubium  between 
Athenian  citizens  and  Lemnian  women. 
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was  driven  out  of  the  Chersonese  by  the  Persians,  on  the 
suppression  of  the  Ionic  revolt,  his  fame,  derived  from  having^ 
subdued  Lemnos/  contributed  both  to  neutralize  the  enmity 
which  he  had  incurred  as  governor  of  the  Chersonese,  and  to 
procure  his  election  as  one  of  the  ten  generals  for  the  year  of 
the  Marathonian  combat 


'  Herodot  vi.  136. 


Chap.  XXXV. 
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CHAPTER    XXXV. 


IONIC  REVOLT. 


Hitherto  the  history  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  has  flowed  in 
a  stream  distinct  from  that  of  the  European  Greeks.  The 
present  chapter  will  mark  the  period  of  confluence  between 
the  two. 

At  the  time  when  Darius  quitted  Sardis  on  his  return  to 
Susa,  carrying  with  him  the  Milesian  Histiaeus,  he  jy^^^ 
left  Artaphem^s  his  brother  as  satrap  of  Sardis,  in-  SS^  to 
vested  with  the  supreme  command  of  Western  Asia  ^**®*- 
Minor.    The  Grecian  cities  on  the  coast,  comprehended  under 
his  satrapy,  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  governed  by  native 
despots  in  each ;  and  Milfetus  especially,  in  the  absence  of 
Histiaeus,  was  ruled  by  his  son-in-law  Aristagoras.    That  city 
was  now  in  the  height  of  power  and  prosperity — in  every 
respect  the  leading  city  of  Ionia.    The  return  of  Darius  to 
Susa  may  be  placed  seemingly  about  512  B.C.,  from  which 
time  forward  the  state  of  things  above  described  continued, 
without  disturbance,  for  eight  or  ten  years — "  a  respite  from 
suffering,"  to  use  the  significant  phrase  of  the  historian.^ 


'  Herodot  v.  27.  Mcr&  8i  ob  toA- 
Abr  xp^*'^*  ^<^f  KOK&if  ^v — or  &vc(rif 
KOKw — ^if  the  conjecture  of  som^  critics 
be  adopted.  Mr.  Clinton,  with  Larcher 
and  others  (see  Fasti  HeUen.  App.  18, 
p.  314),  construe  this  passage  as  if  the 
comma  were  to  be  placed  after  lurh  8^, 
so  that  the  historian  would  be  made  to 
affirm  that  the  period  of  repose  lasted 
only  a  short  time.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  comma  ought  rather  to  be 
placed  after  XP^*^^^*  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  "short 
time"  refers  to  those  evils  which  the 
historian  had  been  describing  before. 
There  must  have  been  an  interval  of  I 
eight  years  at  least,  if  not  of  ten  years,  ' 
between  the  events  which  the  historian  ! 
had  been  describing  (the  evils  inflicted 
by  the  attadcs  of  Otanes)  and  the  break- 


ing out  of  the  Ionic  revolt ;  which  latter 
event  no  one  places  earlier  than  504  B.a, 
though  some  prefer  502  B.a,  others  even 
500  B.a 

If  indeed  we  admitted  with  Wesseling 
(ad  Herodot  vi.  40;  and  Mr.  Clinton 
seems  inclined  towards  the  same  opinion, 
see  p.  314  ut  sup.)  that  the  Scythian 
expedition  is  to  be  placed  in  508-507 
B.a,  then  indeed  the  interval  between 
the  campaign  of  Otan6s  and  the  Ionic 
revolt  would  be  contracted  into  one  or 
two  years.  But  I  have  already  observed 
that  I  cannot  think  508  B.C.  a  correct 
date  for  the  Scythian  expedition:  it 
seems  to  me  to  belong  to  about  515  B.c. 
Nor  do  I  know  what  reason  there  is  for 
determining  the  date  as  Wesseling 
does,  except  this  very  phrase  06  iroAA2i? 
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lt was  about  the  year  506  B.C.  that  the  exiled  Athenian 
despot  Hippias,  after  having  been  repelled  from  .  Sparta  by 
the  unanimous  refusal  of  the  Lacedaemonian  allies  to  take 
AppUcation    part  in  his  cause,  presented  himself  from  Sigeium  as  a. 
nished  Hip.   petitioner  to  Artaphemfis  at  Sardis.     He  now  doubt- 
ph?rnS«  "*'  less  found  the  benefit  of  the  alliance  which  he  had 
&udS.         formed  for  his  daughter  with  the  despot  i£antidds  of 
Lampsakus,  whose  favour  with  Darius  would  stand  him  in  good 
stead     He  made  pressing  representations  to  the  satrap,  with 
a  view  of  procuring  restoration  to  Athens,  on  condition  of 
holding  it  under  Persian  dominion;   and  Artaphem^s  was 
prepared,  if  an  opportunity  offered,  to  aid  him  in  this  design. 
So  thoroughly  had  he  resolved  on  espousing  actively  the 
cause  of  Hippias,  that  when  the  Athenians  despatched  envoys 
to  Sardis,  to  set  forth  the  case  of  the  city  against  its  exiled 
pretender,  he  returned  to  them  an  answer  not  merely  of  denial, 
but  of  menace — ^bidding  them  receive  Hippias  back  again,  if 
they  looked  for  safety.^     Such  a  reply  was  equivalent  to  a 
declaration  of  war,  and  so  it  was  construed  at  Athens.     It 
leads  us  to  infer  that  the  satrap  was  even  then  revolving  in 
his  mind  an  expedition  against  Attica,  in  conjunction  with 
Hippias;  but  fortunately  for  the  Athenians,  other  projects 
and  necessities  intervened  to  postpone  for  several  years  the 
execution  of  the  scheme. 

Of  these  new  projects,  the  first  was  that  of  conquering  the 
About  soa  island  of  Naxos.  Here  too,  as  in  the  case  of  Hippias, 
■■^-  the  instigation  arose  from   Naxian  exiles — a  rich 

oligarchy  which  had  been  expelled  by  a  rising  of  the  people. 
This  island,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  Cyclades,  was  as 
yet  independent  of  the  Persians.^  It  was  wealthy, 
prosperous,  possessing  a  large  population  both  of 
freemen  and  slaves,  and  defended  as  well  by  armed 
ships  as  by  a  force  of  8000  heavy-armed  infantry. 


State  of  the 
island  of 
Naxos — 
Naxian  ex- 
iles solicit 
aid  from 
Aiistagoras 
of  Militus. 


Xp^voVf  which  is,  on  every  supposition, 
exceedingly  vague,  and  which  he 
appears  to  me  not  to  have  construed 
in  the  best  way. 

*  Herodot.  v.  96.  'O  8i  *Afneup4pyris 
4K4Xtv4  a<f>€as  cI  fiovXolaro  a6oi  cTroi, 
KarMtcfffOcu  Mirw  rhv  'Imr^i^. 

*  Herodot  v.  31.  Plutarch  says  that 
Lygdamis,  established  as  despot  at 
I^axos  by  Peisistratus  (Herodot  i.  64), 


was  expelled  from  this  post  by  the 
Lacedeemonians  (De  Herodot  Malig- 
nitat  c.  21,  p.  859).  I  confess  that  I 
do  not  place  mudi  confidence  in  the 
statements  of  that  treatise  as  to  the 
many  despots  expelled  by  Sparta:  we 
neither  know  the  source  from  whence 
Plutarch  borrowed  them,  nor  any  of  the 
circumstances  connected  with  them. 
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The  exiles  applied  for  aid  to  Aristagoras,  who  saw  that  he 
could  turn  them  into  instruments  of  dominion  for  himself  in 
the  island,  provided  he  could  induce  Artaphem^s  to  embark 
in  the  project  along  with  him — his  own  force  not  being  ade- 
quate by  itself.  Accordingly  he  went  to  Sardis,  and  laid  his 
project  before  the  satrap,  intimating  that  as  soon  as  the  exiles 
should  land  with  a  powerful  support,  Naxos  would  be  reduced 
with  little  trouble :  that  the  neighbouring  islands  of  Paros, 
Andros,  T6nos,  and  the  other  Cyclades,  could  not  long  hold 
out  after  the  conquest  of  Naxos,  nor  even  the  large  and 
valuable  island  of  Euboea.  He  himself  engaged,  if  a  fleet  of 
IOC  ships  were  granted  to  him,  to  accomplish  all  these  con- 
quests for  the  Great  King,  and  to  bear  the  expenses  of  the 
armament  besides.  Artaphernfis  entertained  the  proposition 
with  eagerness,  loaded  him  with  praise,  and  promised  him  in 
the  ensuing  spring  200  ships  instead  of  100.  Messengers 
despatched  to  Susa  having  brought  back  the  ready  consent  of 
Darius,  a  large  armament  was  forthwith  equipped  under  the 
command  of  the  Persian  Megabat^s,  to  be  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Aristagoras — composed  both  of  Persians  and  of  all 
the  tributaries  near  the  coast^ 

With  this  force  Aristagoras  and  the  Naxian  exiles  set  sail 
from  Milfitus,  giving  out  that  they  were  going  to  the  Exijedidon 
Hellespont:  on  reaching  Chios,  they  waited  in  its  iG^un- 
western  harbour  of  Kaukasa  for  a  fair  wind  to  carry  AmtMonu 
them  straight  across  to  Naxos.    No  suspicion  was  en-  ajwutance  of 
tertained  in  that  island  of  its  real  purpose,  nor  was  any  the  ntS^. 
preparation  made  for  resistance :  so  that  the  success  of  Aris- 
tagoras would  have  been  complete,  had  it  not  been  defeated 
by  an  untoward  incident  ending  in  dispute.    Megabat^s,  with  a 
solicitude  which  we  are  surprised  to  discern  in  a  Persian 
general,  personally  made  the  tour  of  his  fleet,  to  see  that  every 
ship  was  under  proper  watch.    He  discovered  a  ship  from 
Myndus  (an  Asiatic  Dorian  city  near   Halikamassus)   left 
without  a  single  man  on  board.    Incensed  at  such  neglect, 
he  called  before  him  Skylax,  the  commander  of  the  ship,  and 
ordered  him  to  be  put  in  chains,  with  his  head  projecting  out- 
wards through  one  of  the  apertures  for  oars  in  the  ship's  side. 
Skylax  was  a  guest  and  friend  of  Aristagoras,  who  on  hearing 

*  Hcrodot  V.  30,  31. 
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of  this  punishment,  interceded  with  Megabatte  for  his  release  ; 
but  finding  the  request  refused,  took  upon  him  to  release  the 
prisoner  himself.     He  even  went  so  far  as  to  treat  the  remon- 
strance of  Megabat6s  with  disdain,  reminding  him  that  accord- 
ing to  the  instructions  of  Artaphemfis,  he  was  only  second — 
himself  (Aristagoras)  being  first    The  pride  of  Megabatte 
Its  faUure;     could  not  cudurc  such  treatment :  as  soon  as  night 
pute  between  anivcd,  hc  scut  a  private  intimation  to  Naxos  of  the 
and  SS*^  coming  of  the  fleet,  warning  the  islanders  to  be  on 
MegSutas.    their  guard.    The  warning  thus  fortunately  received 
was  turned  by  the  Naxians  to  the  best  account    They  carried 
in  their  property,  laid  up  stores,  and  made  every  preparation 
for  a  siege,  so  that  when  the  fleet,  probably  delayed  by  the 
dispute  between  its  leaders,  at  length  arrived,  it  was  met  by  a 
stout  resistance,  remained  on  the  island  for  four  months  in 
prosecution  of  an  unavailing  siege,  and  was  obliged  to  retire 
without  accomplishing  anything  beyond  the  erection  of  a  fort, 
as  lodgment  for  the  Naxian  exiles.    After  a  large  cost  in- 
curred, not  only  by  the  Persians,  but  also  by  Aristagoras  him- 
self, the  unsuccessful  armament  was  brought  back  to  the  coast 
of  lonia.^ 

The  failure  of  this  expedition  threatened  Aristagoras  with 
entire  ruin.  He  had  incensed  Megabatds,  deceived  Arta- 
phem^s,  and  incurred  an  obligation,  which  he  knew  not  how 
to  discharge,  of  indemnifying  the  latter  for  the  cost  of  the 
Alarm  of  ^^^  Hc  began  to  rcvolve  in  his  mind  the  scheme 
— hi'deiS?  ^f  revolting  from  Persia,  and  it  so  happened  that 
"^^u^Z  there  arrived  neariy  at  the  same  moment  a  messenger 
J^^^  from  his  father-in-law  Histiaeus,  who  was  detained  at 
^ertSSm  *^  court  of  Susa,  secretly  instigating  him  to  this 
Hutimu.  very  resolution.  Not  knowing  whom  to  trust  with 
this  dangerous  message,  Histiaeus  had  caused  the  head  of  a 
faithful  slave  to  be  shaved — ^branded  upon  it  the  words  neces- 
sary—and then  despatched  him,  so  soon  as  his  hair  had  grown, 
to  MilStus,  with  a  verbal  intimation  to  Aristagoras  that  his 
head  was  to  be  again  shaved  and  examined.'  Histiaeus  sought 
to  provoke  this  perilous  rising,  simply  as  a  means  of  procuring 
his  own  release  from  Susa,  and  in  the  calculation  that  Darius 


"  Herodot  v.  34,  35. 

*  Herodot  v.  35  ;  compare  Polysen.  L  24,  aud  Aalus  Gellius,  N.  A.  xvii.  9. 
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would  send  him  down  to  the  coast  to  re-establish  order.  His 
message,  arriving  at  so  critical  a  moment,  determined  the 
faltering  resolution  of  Aristagoras,  who  convened  his  principal 
partisans  at  Mil6tus,  and  laid  before  them  the  formidable 
project  of  revolt  All  of  them  approved  it,  with  one  remark- 
able exception — the  historian  Hekatseus  of  Milfitus  ;  who 
opposed  it  as  altogether  ruinous,  and  contended  that  the 
power  of  Darius  was  too  vast  to  leave  them  any  prospect  of 
success.  When  he  found  direct  opposition  fruitless,  he  next 
insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  at  once  seizing  the  large  trea- 
sures in  the  neighbouring  temple  of  Apollo  at  Branchidae  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  revolt  By  this  means  alone 
(he  said)  could  the  Milesians,  too  feeble  to  carry  on  the  con- 
test with  their  own  force  alone,  hope  to  become  masters  at  sea 
— ^while,  if  they  did  not  take  these  treasures,  the  victorious 
enemy  assuredly  would.  Neither  of  these  recommendations, 
both  of  them  indicating  sagacity  and  foresight  in  the  proposer, 
was  listened  to.  Probably  the  seizure  of  the  treasures — though 
highly  useful  for  the  impending  struggle,  and  though  in  the 
end  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  as  Hekataeus  antici- 
pated— ^would  have  been  insupportable  to  the  pious  feelings  of 
the  people,  and  would  thus  have  proved  more  injurious  than 
beneficial  :^  perhaps  indeed  Hekataeus  himself  may  have  urged 
it  with  the  indirect  view  of  stifling  the  whole  project  We  may 
remark  that  he  seems  to  have  argued  the  question  as  if  Milfitus 
were  to  stand  alone  in  the  revolt ;  not  anticipating,  as  indeed 
no  prudent  man  could  then  anticipate,  that  the  Ionic  cities 
generally  would  follow  the  example. 

Aristagoras  and  his  friends  resolved  forthwith  to  revolt 
Their  first  step  was  to  conciliate  popular  favour  RwoUof 

Aristagoras 

throughout  Asiatic  Greece  by  putting    down  the  Jfj^* 
despots  in  all  the  various  cities — the  instruments  not  the  despots 

inthevanous 

less  than  the  supports  of  Persian  ascendency,  as  dtiesde- 
Histiseus  had  well  argued  at  the  bridge  of  the  sdwd. 
Danube.  The  opportimity  was  favourable  for  striking  this 
blow  at  once  on  a  considerable  scale.  For  the  fleet,  recently 
employed  at  Naxos,  had  not  yet  dispersed,  but  was  still  assem- 
bled at  Myus,  with  many  of  the  despots  present  at  the  head 
of  their  ships.    Accordingly  latragoras  was  despatched  from 

*  Herodot  v.  36. 
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Miletus,  at  once  to  seize  as  many  of  them  as  he  could,  and  to 
stir  up  the  soldiers  to  revolt  This  decisive  proceeding  was 
the  first  manifesto  against  Darius.  latragoras  was  success- 
ful :  the  fleet  went  along  with  him,  and  many  of  the  despots 
fell  into  his  hands — ^among  them  Histiaeus  (a  second  person 
so  named)  of  Termera,  Oliatus  of  Mylasa  (both  Karians)/ 
K66s  of  Mitylfinfi,  and  Aristagoras  (also  a  second  person  so 
named)  of  Kym&  At  the  same  time  the  Milesian  Aristagoras 
himself,  while  he  formally  proclaimed  revolt  against  Darius, 
and  invited  the  Milesians  to  follow  him,  laid  down  his  own 
authority,  and  affected  to  place  the  government  in  the  hands 
of  the  people.  Throughout  most  of  the  towns  of  Asiatic 
Greece,  insular  and  continental,  a  similar  revolution  was 
brought  about ;  the  despots  were  expelled,  and  the  feelings  of 
the  citizens  were  thus  warmly  interested  in  the  revolt  Such 
of  these  despots  as  fell  into  the  hands  of  Aristagoras  were 
surrendered  into  the  hands  of  their  former  subjects,  by  whom 
they  were  for  the  most  part  quietly  dismissed,  and  we  shall 
find  them  hereafter  active  auxiliaries  to  the  Persians.  To  this 
treatment  the  only  exception  mentioned  is  K66s,  who  was 
stoned  to  death  by  the  Mitylenaeans.^ 

By  these  first  successful  steps  the  Ionic  revolt  was  made  to 
Extension  of  assumc  au  cxtcusive  and  formidable  character:  much 

the  revolt 

throughout  more  so,  probably,  than  the  prudent  Hekataeus  had 
Greece-  'anticipated  as  practicable.  The  naval  force  of  the 
goes  to  soli-  Persians  in  the  iEgean  was  at  once  taken  away  from 
Sparta.  them,  and  passed  to  their  opponents,  who  were  thus 
completely  masters  of  the  sea ;  and  would  in  fact  have  re- 
mained so,  if  a  second  naval  force  had  not  been  brought  up 
against  them  from  Phenicia — a  proceeding  never  before 
resorted  to,  and  perhaps  at  that  time  not  looked  for. 

Having  exhorted  all  the  revolted  towns  to  name  their 
generals  and  to  put  themselves  in  a  state  of  defence,  Arista- 
goras crossed  the  iEgean  to  obtain  assistance  from  Sparta, 
then  under  the  government  of  king  Kleomente ;  to  whom  he 
addressed  himself,  '' holding  in  his  hand  a  brazen  tablet, 
wherein  was  engraved  the  circuit  of  the  entire  earth,  with  the 


*  Compare  Herodotus,  v.  12 1  and  vii.  98.    Oliatus  was  son  of  Ibandlis,  as  was 
also  the  Mylasian  Herakleides  mentioned  in  v.  121. 

*  Herodot  v.  36,  37  ;  vi.  9. 
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whole  sea  and  all  the  rivers."  Probably  this  was  the  first  map 
or  plan  which  had  ever  been  seen  at  Sparta,  and  so  profound 
was  the  impression  which  it  made,  that  it  was  remembered 
there  even  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.^  Having  emphatically 
entreated  the  Spartans  to  step  forth  in  aid  of  their  Ionic 
brethren,  now  engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle  for  freedom, 
he  proceeded  to  describe  the  wealth  and  abundance  (gold, 
silver,  brass,  vestments,  cattle,  and  slaves),  together  with  the 
ineffective  weapons  and  warfare,  of  the  Asiatics.  Such  ene- 
mies as  the  latter  (he  said)  could  be  at  once  put  down,  and 
their  wealth  appropriated,  by  military  training  such  as  that  of 
the  Spartans — whose  long  spear,  brazen  helmet,  and  breast- 
plate, and  ample  shield,  enabled  them  to  despise  the  bow,  the 
short  javelin,  the  light  wicker  target,  the  turban  and  trowsers, 
of  a  Persian.*  He  Uien  traced  out  on  his  brazen  plait  the  road 
from  Ephesus  to  Susa,  indicating  the  intervening  nations,  all 
of  them  affording  a  booty  more  or  less  rich.  He  concluded 
by  magnifying  especially  the  vast  treasures  at  Susa — "  In- 
stead of  fighting  your  neighbours  (he  concluded),  Argeians, 
Arcadians,  and  Messenians,  from  whom  you  get  hard  blows 
and  small  reward,  why  do  you  not  make  yourself  rulers  of  all 
Asia,*  a  prize  not  less  easy  than  lucrative  ? "  Kleomenfis 
replied  to  these  seductive  instigations  by  desiring  him  to  come 
for  an  answer  on  the  third  day.  When  that  day  arrived,  he 
put  to  him  the  simple  question,  how  far  it  was  from  Susa  to 
the  sea  i   To  which  Aristagoras  answered  with  more  frankness 


1  Herodot.  v.  40.    T^  8^  {KKo^fUwtt)  '  lonius  Rhodlus  (iv.  279)  with  the  Scholia 
^f   xAyovs    ^7ff,   is  Aatctiaifiiwioi    to  it,  which  is  cited  as  evidence,  appears 


A  ^7  over  I,  fx^*^  x'^'^*^^  irlvoKO,  iv  r^ 
')ri)s  hatitrns  irtploios  iptrh-firtro,  icol 
BdKoffffd  r9  ira<ra  kbDl  mnafMi  wdrrts. 

The  earliest  map  of  which  mention  is 
made  was  prepared  by  Anaximander  in 
Ionia,  apparently  not  long  before  this 
period :  see  Strabo,  i.  p.  7 ;  Agathe- 
tnerus,  I,  Ci  I ;  Diogen.  Laert  ii.  I. 

Grosskurd,  in  his  note  on  the  above 
passage  of  Strabo,  as  well  as  Larcher 
and  other  critics,  appear  to  think,  that 
though  this  tablet  or  chart  of  Anaxi- 
mander was  the  earliest  which  embraced 
the  whole  known  earth,  there  were 
among  the  Greeks  others  still  earlier, 
which  described  particular  countries. 
There  is  no  .proof  of  this,  nor  can  I 
think  it  probable  :  the  passage  of  Apol- 


to  me  unworthy  of  attention. 

Among  the  Roman  Agrimensores,  it 
was  the  ancient  practice  to  engrave  their 
plans,  of  land  surveyed,  upon  tablets 
of  brass,  which  were  deposited  in  the 
public  archives,  and  of  which  copies 
were  made  for  private  use,  though  the 
original  was  referred  to  in  case  of  legal 
dispute  (Siculus  Flaccus  ap.  Rei  Agrarise 
Scriptores,  p.  16,  ed.  Goes :  compare 
Giraud,  Recherches  sur  le  Droit  de  rro- 
pri^t^,  p.  116,  Aix  1838). 

*  Herodot  v.  49.  8curr6r  9h  ravra 
IXcTc  ^f  r^y  rris  yHs  moloiop,  r^ir  i^4p9ro 
4v  r^  tIvoki  irrtTfififjJmiw, 

•  Herodot  .v.  49.  irdptxow  W  rrif 
'Afflris  wdaiis  tff»X<<^  t^rr^f,  iXM  ri 
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than  dexterity,  that  it  was  a  three  months*  journey ;  and  he 
was  proceeding  to  enlarge  upon  the  facilities  of  the  road  when 
Kleomends  interrupted  him — "  Quit  Sparta  before  sunset, 
Milesian  stranger :  you  are  no  friend  to  the  Lacedaemonians, 
if  you  want  to  carry  them  a  three  months'  journey 
the  soartam  from  the  sca."  lu  spitc  of  this  peremptory  mandate, 
Aristagoras  tried  a  last  resource.  Taking  in  his  hand 
the  bough  of  supplication,  he  again  went  to  the  house  of 
Kleomenfis,  who  was  sitting  with  his  daughter  Gorgd,  a  girl 
of  eight  years  old  He  requested  Kleomen^s  to  send  away 
the  child,  but  this  was  refused,  and  he  was  desired  to  proceed  ; 
upon  which  he  began  to  offer  to  the  Spartan  king  a  bribe  for 
compliance,  bidding  continually  higher  and  higher,  from  ten 
talents  up  to  fifty.  At  length  the  little  girl  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, **  Father,  the  stranger  will  corrupt  you,  if  you  do  not 
at  once  go  away."  The  exclamation  so  struck  Kleomen£s, 
that  he  broke  up  the  interview,  and  Aristagoras  forthwith 
quitted  Sparta.^ 

Doubtless  Herodotus  heard  the  account  of  this  interview 
from  Lacedaemonian  informants.  Yet  we  may  be  permitted 
to  doubt  whether  any  such  suggestions  were  really  made,  or 
any  such  hopes  held  out,  as  those  which  he  places  in  the 
mouth  of  Aristagoras — suggestions  and  hopes  which  might 
well  be  conceived  in  450-440  B.C.,  after  a  generation  of  vic- 
tories over  the  Persians,  but  which  have  no  pertinence  in  the 
year  502  B.a  Down  even  to  the  battle  of  Marathon,  the  name 
of  the  Medes  was  a  terror  to  the  Greeks,  and  the  Athenians 
are  highly  and  justly  extolled  as  the  first  who  dared  to  look 
them  in  the  face.^  To  talk  about  an  easy  march  up  to  the 
treasures  of  Susa  and  the  empire  of  all  Asia,  at  the  time  of 
the  Ionic  revolt,  would  have  been  considered  as  a  proof  of  in- 
sanity. Aristagoras  may  very  probably  have  represented  that 
the  Spartans  were  more  than  a  match  for  Persians  in  the  field  ; 
but  even  thus  much  would  have  been  considered,  in  502  B.C., 


*  Herodot  y.  49,  50,  51.  Compare 
Plutarch.  Apophthegm.  Laconic,  p.  240. 

We  may  remark,  both  in  this  instance 
and  throughout  all  the  life  and  time  of 
Kleomen^  that  the  Spartan  king  has 
the  active  management  and  direction  of 
foreign  ailairs — subject  however  to  trial 
and  punishment  by  the  ephors  in  case  of 
misbehaviour  (Herodot  vi.  82).     We 


shall  hereafter  find  the  ephors  gradually 
taking  into  their  own  hands,  more  and 
more,  the  actual  management 

•  Herodot  vi.  112.    irpfirof  t«  ir^- 

iif9pas  rairnv  4<r^fi4ttovs*  rims  ti\  i|r 
rotffi  "iXKtiffi  Kol  rh  oUpo/m  rh  Mi^«r 
^6fios  iitowrau 
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rather  as  the  sanguine  hope  of  k  petitioner  than  as  the  esti- 
mate of  a  sober  looker-on. 

The  Milesian  chief  had  made  application  to  Sparta,  as  the 
presiding  power  of  Hellas — a  character  which  we 
thus  find  more  and  more  recognised  and  passing  applies  to 
into  the  habitual  feelings  of  the  Greeks.    Fifty  years  obtains  aid 
previously  to  this,  the  Spartans  had  been  flattered  Athens  and 
by  the  circumstance  that  Croesus  singled  them  out 
from  all  other  Greeks  to  invite  as  allies :  now,  they  accepted 
such  priority  as  a  matter  of  course.^ 

Rejected  at  Sparta,  Aristagoras  proceeded  to  Athens,  now 
decidedly  the  second  power  in  Greece.  Here  he  found  an 
easier  task,  not  only  as  it  was  the  metropolis  (or  mother-city) 
of  Asiatic  Ionia,  but  also  as  it  had  already  incurred  the  pro- 
nounced hostility  of  the  Persian  satrap,  and  might  look  to  be 
attacked  as  soon  as  the  project  came  to  suit  his  convenience, 
under  the  instigation  of  Hippias :  whereas  the  Spartans  had 
not  only  no  kindred  with  Ionia,  beyond  that  of  common 
Hellenism,  but  were  in  no  hostile  relations  with  Persia,  and 
would  have  been  provoking  a  new  enemy  by  meddling  in  the 
Asiatic  war.  The  promises  and  representations  of  Aristagoras 
were  accordingly  received  with  great  favour  by  the  Athenians  ; 
who,  over  and  above  the  claims  of  sympathy,  had  a  powerful 
interest  in  sustaining  the  Ionic  revolt  as  an  indirect  protection 
to  themselves — and  to  whom  the  abstraction  of  the  Ionic  fleet 
from  the  Persians  aflbrded  a  conspicuous  and  important  relief. 
The  Athenians  at  once  resolved  to  send  a  fleet  of  twenty 
ships,  under  Melanthius,  as  an  aid  to  the  revolted  lonians 
— ships  which  are  designated  by  Herodotus,  "  the  beginning 
of  the  mischiefs  between  Greeks  and  barbarians" — as  the 
ships  in  which  Paris  crossed  the  iEgean  had  before  been 
called  in  the  Iliad  of  Homer.  Herodotus  further  remarks 
that  it  seems  easier  to  deceive  many  men  together  than  one 
— since  Aristagoras,  after  having  failed  with  Kleomen^s,  thus 


'  Aristagoras  says  to  the  Spartans 
(v.  49) — ri  fcar^NOKra  ydp  ieri  tovto* 
*Uhf»w  ircuSof  9o^\ovs  ^tvcu  iun^  4\tv$4' 
pttw,  6tfu9os  icol  i\yos  fUyurroy  fj^y  ab* 
rdiffi  iifuifj  tri  8i  r&v  KoiirSv  tfu^,  5(r$f 
Tpo^ffrdor*  t>|j  'EXXiSo;  (Herodot  v.  49). 
In  reference  to  the  earlier  incident 
(Herodot  i.  70) — Tovrimp  re  «(y  ttytKtp    had  undergone  a  material  change. 

2   K  2 


ol  AaKt9atfjL6wun  'Hiv  pv/iftaxiv  H^^turro, 
jcol  Bti  4  k  wdiTwv  (r^4as  itpoKolvas  *EX- 
X^a»r,  alpirro  plXovs  (Croesus). 

An  interval  of  rather  more  than  forty 
years  separates  the  two  events,  during 
which  lK>th  the  feelings  of  the  Spartans, 
and  the  feelings  of  others  towards  them, 
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imposed  upon  the  30,000  citizens  of  Athens.*  But  on  this 
remark  two  comments  surest  themselves.  First,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Athens  and  Sparta  were  not  the  same  in 
regjard  to  the  Ionic  quarrel, — an  observation  which  Herodotus 
himself  had  made  a  little  while  before  :  the  Athenians  had  a 
material  interest  in  the  quarrel,  political  as  well  as  sympa- 
thetic, while  the  Spartans  had  none.  Secondly,  the  ultimate 
result  of  their  interference,  as  it  stood  in  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
though  purchased  by  severe  intermediate  hardship,  was  one 
eminently  g^ainful  and  glorifying,  not  less  to  Athens  than  to 
Greece.^ 

When  Aristagoras  returned,  he  seems  to  have  found  the 
March  of  Persians  engaged  in  the  si^e  of  Miletus.  The 
uptojardis  twcnty  Athenian  ships  soon  crossed  the  iEgean, 
Athenian^  and  fouud  there  five  Eretrian  ships  which  had  also 
aiua-bum-  comc  to  the  succour  of  the  lonians ;  the  Eretrians 
town— re-  gcucrously  taking  this  opportunity  to  repay  assist- 
fcat  of  these  auce  formerly  rendered  to  them  by  the  Milesians  in 

Creeks  bv 

the  Persians,  their  aucicnt  war  with  Chalkis.  On  the  arrival  of 
these  allies,  Aristagoras  organized  an  expedition  from  Ephesus 
up  to  Sardis,  under  the  command  of  his  brother  Charopinus 
with  others.  The  ships  were  left  at  Korfissus,*  a  mountain 
and  seaport  five  miles  from  Ephesus,  while  the  troops  marched 
up  under  Ephesian  guides,  first  along  the  river  Kayster,  next 
across  the  mountain  range  of  Tm61us  to  Sardis.  Artaphemfes 
had  not  troops  enough  to  do  more  than  hold  the  strong  citadel, 
so  that  the  assailants  possessed  themselves  of  the  town  with- 
out opposition.  But  he  immediately  recalled  his  force  near 
MilStus,^  and  summoned  Persians  and  Lydians  from  all  the 
neighbouring  districts,  thus  becoming  more  than  a  match  for 
Charopinus :  who  found  himself  moreover  obliged  to  evacuate 
Sardis  owing  to  an  accidental  conflagration.     Most  of  the 


'  Herodot  v.  99.  xoXAo^y  yiM  olxt 
c7mu  §{nrtr4(rr€pow  8ia/3(i\A.ctr  ^  era,  «{ 
KXwfUyta  fthf  rhf  AaKt9atfA6viow  fwvwow 
cAk  oT6s  re  iyw§ro  9ia$a\4§iv^  rptiis  9k 
fwptdHias  ^KBuwoimv  iirohiff*  rovro. 

•  Herodot  v.  98  ;  Homer,  Iliad,  v. 
62.  The  criticism  of  Plutarch  (De 
Malignitat  Herodot  p.  861)  on  this 
passage,  is  rather  more  pertinent  than 
the  criticisms  in  that  ill-tempered  com- 
position generally  are. 


*  About  Kor^us,  see  Diodor.  xiv.  99, 
and  Xenophon.  Hellen.  L  2,  7. 

*  Charon  of  Lampsakus,  and  Lysanias 
in  his  history  of  Eretria,  seem  to  have 
mentioned  this  first  siege  of  Miletus, 
and  the  fact  of  its  being  raised  in  con- 
sequence of  the  expedition  to  Sardis : 
see  Plutiuxh.  de  Herodot  Malignit  p. 
861 — though  the  citation  is  given  there 
confusedly,  so  that  we  cannot  make 
much  out  of  it. 
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houses  in  that  city  were  built  in  great  part  with  reeds  or 
straw,  and  all  of  them  had  thatched  roofs.   Hence  it  happened 
that  a  spark  touching  one  of  them  ^et  the  whole  city  in  ilame» 
Obliged  to  abandon  their  dwellings  by  this  accident,  the 
population  of  the  town  congregated  in  the  market-place, — 
and  as  reinforcements  were  hourly  crowding  in,  the  position 
of  the   lonlans  and  Athenians  became   precarious.      They 
evacuated  the  town,  took  up  a  position  on  Mount  Tmdlus, 
and  when  night  came,  made  the  best  of  their,  way  to  the  sea- 
coast.    The  troops  of  Artaphemfis  pursued,  overtook  them 
near  Ephesus,  and  defeated  them  completely.     Eualkidds  the 
Eretrian  general,  a  man  of  eminence  and  a  celebrated  victor 
at  the  solemn  games,  perished  in  the  action,  together  with  a 
considerable  number  of  troops.    After  this  unsuccessful  com- 
mencement, the  Athenians  betook    themselves  to  ThcAthe- 
their  vessels  and  sailed  home,  in  spite  of  pressing  3^n"the'tw- 
instances  on  the  part  of  Aristagoras  to  induce  them  "^• 
to  stay.    They  took  no  farther  part  in  the  struggle  ;  ^  a  retire- 
ment at  once  so  sudden  and  so  complete,  that  they  must 
probably  have  experienced  some  glaring  desertion  on  the 
part  of  their  Asiatic  allies,  similar  to  that  which  brought  so 
much  danger  upon  the  Spartan  general  Derkyllidas,  in  396 
B.C.     Unless  such  was  the  case,  they  seem  open  to  censure 
rather  for  having  too  soon  withdrawn  their  aid,  than  for  having 
originally  lent  it^ 

The  burning  of  a  place  so  important  as  Sardis,  however, 
including  the  temples  of  the  local  goddess  Kyb6b6,  Extension  of 
which  perished  with  the  remaining  buildings,  pro-  c^'JSl°il,d' 
duced  a  powerful  effect  on  both  sides — encouraging  ^y**"^""*- 
the  revolters,  as  well  as  incensing  the  Persians.  Arista- 
goras despatched  ships  along  the  coast,  northward  as  far  as 
Byzantium,  and  southward  as  far  as  Cyprus.  The  Greek 
cities  near  the  Hellespont  and  the  Propontis  were  induced, 
either  by  force  or  by  inclination,  to  take  part  with  him ;  the 
Karians  embraced  his  cause  warmly ;  even  the  Kaunians  who 
had  not  declared  themselves  before,  joined  him  as  soon  as 
they  heard  of  the  capture  of  Sardis ;   while  the  Greeks  in 


'  Herodot  v.  102,  103.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  Chardn  of  I^unpsakus  made 
no  mention  of  this  defeat  of  the  united 
Athenian  and  Ionian  force:   see  Plu- 


tarch, de  Herodot.  Malign,  ut  sup, 

'  About  Derkyllidas,  see  Xenophon, 
Hellen.  iii.  2,  17-19. 
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Cyprus,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  town  of  AmathCis,  at 
once  renounced  the  authority  of  Darius,  and  prepared  for  a 
strenuous  contest  Onesilus  of  Salamis,  the  most  considerable 
city  in  the  island,  finding  the  population  willing,  but  his 
brother,  the  despot  Gorgus,  reluctant,  shut  the  latter  out  of 
the  gates,  took  the  command  of  the  united  forces  of  Salamis 
and  the  other  revolting  cities,  and  laid  siege  to  Amathiis. 
These  towns  of  Cyprus  were  then,  and  seem  always  afterwards 
to  have  continued,  under  the  government  of  despots ;  who 
however,  unlike  the  despots  in  Ionia  generally,  took  part  along 
with  their  subjects  in  the  revolt  against  Persia.^ 

The  rebellion  had  now  assumed  a  character  so  serious,  that 
the  Persians  were  compelled  to  put  forth  their  strongest  efforts 
to  subdue  it  From  the  number  of  different  nations  com- 
prised in  their  empire,  they  were  enabled  to  make  use  of  the 
antipathies  of  one  against  the  other ;  and  the  old  adverse 
feeling  of  Phenicians  against  Greeks  was  now  found  extremely 
Phenician  scrviccable.  After  a  year  spent  in  getting  together 
f<S?h*by  the  forces,*  the  Phenician  fleet  was  employed  to  trans- 
Persians.  p^,^  jj^^^  CypHis  the  Pcrsiau  general  Artybius  with 
a  Kilikian  and  Egyptian  army ;  *  while  the  force  under  Arta- 
phem^s  at  Sardis  was  so  strengthened  as  to  enable  him  to 
act  at  once  against  all  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  from  the  Pro- 
pontis  to  the  Triopian  promontory.  On  the  other  side,  the 
common  danger  had  for  the  moment  brought  the  lonians  into 
a  state  of  union  foreign  to  their  usual  habit ;  so  that  we  hear 
now,  for  the  first  and  the  last  time,  of  a  tolerably  efficient 
Pan-Ionic  authority.* 

Apprised  of  the  coming  of  Artybius  with  the  Phenician 
fleet,  Onesilus  and  his  Cyprian  supporters  solicited  the  aid 
of  the  Ionic  fleet,  which  arrived  shortly  after  the  disembarka- 
tion of  the  Persian  force  in  the  island.  Onesilus  offered  to  the 
lonians  their  choice,  whether  they  would  fight  the  Phenicians 


*  Herodot.  v.  103,  104,  108.  Com- 
pare the  proceedings  in  Cyprus  against 
Artaxerxes  Mn8mon,  under  the  ener- 
getic Evagoras  of  Salamis  (Diodor.  xiv. 
98,  XV.  2),  about  386  B.C. ;  most  of  the 
petty  princes  of  the  island  became  for 
the  time  his  subjects,  but  in  351  B.C. 
there  were  nine  of  them  independent 
(Diodor.  xvi.  42),  and  seemingly  quite 
as  many  at  the  time  when  Alexander 


besieged  Tyre  (Arrian,  ii.  20,  8). 

'  Herodot.  v.  116.  Kdvpioi  /ihr  9^^ 
iyuunhy  4\€^0t^i  y€y6fA§tfot,  ah'is  cV 
y4ris  JCOTcSf  8o^A«Kro. 

*  Herodot  vL  6.      KlMius    koX  Ai- 

*  Herodot.  v.  109.  'H/i/af  iir^ir«fii^« 
rh  Koivhy  rw¥*\(&Vioy  ^vAil^byrcu  rilrr 
BJkXaaffWf  etc  :  compare  vi.  7. 
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at  sea  or  the  Persians  on  land  Their  natural  determination 
was  in  favour  of  the  seafight,  and  they  engaged  with  ^^a^  and 
a  degree  of  courage  and  unanimity  which  procured  2S2^ 
for  them  a  brilliant  victory;  the  Samians  being  cypiJS^e 
especially  distinguished.^  But  the  combat  on  land,  Jld&i'S^ 
carried  on  at  the  same  time,  took  a  different  turn.  p^SJ[?* 
Onesilus  and  the  Salaminians  brought  into  the  field,  ^  Jg^ 
after  the  fashion  of  Orientals  rather  than  of  Greeks,  "■™*- 
a  number  of  scythed  chariots,  destined  to  break  the  enemy's 
ranks ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  Persian  general  Artybius 
was  mounted  on  a  horse  trained  to  rise  on  his  hind-legs  and 
strike  out  with  his  fore-l^s  against  an  opponent  on  foot  In 
the  thick  of  the  fight,  Onesilus  and  his  Karian  shield-bearer 
came  into  personal  conflict  with  this  general  and  his  horse. 
By  previous  concert,  when  the  horse  so  reared  as  to  get  his 
fore-legs  over  the  shield  of  Onesilus,  the  Karian  with  a  scythe 
severed  the  legs  from  his  body,  while  Onesilus  with  his  own 
hand  slew  Artybius.  But  the  personal  bravery  of  the  Cypriots 
was  rendered  useless  by  treachery  in  their  own  ranks.  St6s6- 
nor,  despot  of  Kurium,  deserted  in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  and 
even  the  scythed  chariots  of  Salamis  followed  his  example ; 
while  the  brave  Onesilus,  thus  weakened,  perished  in  the  total 
rout  of  his  army,  along  with  Aristokyprus  despot  of  Soli  on 
the  north  coast  of  the  island :  this  latter  was  son  of  that  Philo- 
kyprus  who  had  been  immortalized  more  than  sixty  years 
before  in  the  poems  of  Solon.  No  farther  hopes  now  remain- 
ing for  the  revolters,  the  victorious  Ionian  fleet  returned  home. 
Salamis  relapsed  under  the  sway  of  its  former  despot  Gorgus, 
while  the  remaining  cities  in  Cyprus  were  successively  be- 
si^ed  and  taken ;  not  without  a  resolute  defence,  however, 
since  Soli  alone  held  out  five  months.^ 


>  Herodot  y.  II2.  |  Famagosta  on  the  north-eastern  coast, 

*  Herodot  V.  112-115.    It  is  not  un-    the    hirst,    after    a   long    siege,    was 


interesting  to  compare,  with  this  recon- 
quest  of  Cyprus  by  ^e  Persians,  the 
conquest  of  the  same  island  bv  the  Turks 
in  1570^  when  they  expelled  from  it  the 
Venetians.  See  the  narrative  of  that 
conquest  (effected  in  the  reign  of  Selim 
II.  by  the  Seraskier  Mustapha-Pasha), 


taken  by  storm,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  every  sex  and  age  either  put  to  death 
or  carried  into  slavery ;  while  the  second, 
after  a  most  gallant  defence,  was  allowed 
to  capitulate.  But  the  terms  of  the 
capitulation  were  violated  in  the  most 
flagitious  manner  by  the  Seraskier,  who 


in  Von  Hammer,  Geschichte  des  Os-  |  treated  the  brave  Venetian  governor, 
manischen  Reichs,  book  xxxvi.  voL  iii.  j  Bragadino,  with  frightful  cruelty,  cutting 
p.  578-589.  Ofthe  two  principal  towns,  {  off  his  nose  and  ears,  exposing  him  to 
Nikosia  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  ;  all  sorts  of  insults,  and  ultimately 


causing 
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Meanwhile  the  principal  force  of  Darius  having  beea 
sucamcMot  assembled  at  Sardis,  Dauris6s,  Hymeas,  and  other 
SitoS^  generals  who  had  married  daughters  of  the  Great 
JSm'Sf  Alia  ^^^S9  distributed  their  efforts  against  different  parts 
**^~''  of  the  western  coast  Dauriste  attacked  the  towns 
near  the  Hellespont^  —  Abydus,  Perkdtft,  Lampsakus,  and 
Paesus — which  made  little  resistance.  He  was  then  ordered 
southward  into  Karia,  while  Hymeas,  who  with  another 
division  had  taken  Kios  on  the  Propontis,  marched  down  to 
the  Hellespont  and  completed  the  conquest  of  the  Troad  as 
well  as  of  the  iEolic  Greeks  in  the  r^ion  of  Ida.  Artaphem^ 
and  OtanSs  attacked  the  Ionic  and  iEolic  towns  on  the  coast 
— the  former  taking  Klazomenae,*  the  latter  KymL 

There  remained  Karia,  which,  with  Milfitus  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, offered  a  determined  resistance  to  Dauris^  Fore- 
warned of  his  approach,  the  Karians  assembled  at  a  spot 
called  the  White  Pillars,  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
Maeander  and  Marsyas.  Pixodarus,  one  of  their  chiefs,  recom- 
mended the  desperate  expedient  of  fighting  with  the  river  at 
their  back,  so  that  all  chance  of  flight  might  be  cut  off ;  but 
most  of  the  chiefs  decided  in  favour  of  a  contrary  policy  * — to 
let  the  Persians  pass  the  river,  in  hopes  of  driving  them  back 


him  to  be  flayed  alive.  The  skin  of  this 
unfortunate  general  was  conveyed  to 
Constantino^e  as  a  trophy,  but  in  after 
times  found  its  way  to  Venice. 

We  read  of  nothing  like  this  treat- 
ment of  Bragadino  in  the  Persian  re- 
conquest  of  Cyprus,  though  it  was  a 
subjugation  after  revolt :  indeed  nothing 
like  it  in  all  Persian  warfare. 

Von  Hammer  gives  a  short  sketch 
(not  always  very  accurate  as  to  ancient 
times)  of  the  condition  of  Cyprus  under 
its  successive  masters — Persians,  Graeco- 
Egyptians,  Romans,  Arabians,  the 
dynasty  of  Lusignan,  Venetians,  and 
Turks— the  last  seems  decidedly  the 
worst  of  all. 

In  reference  to  the  above-mentioned 

fiece  of  cruelty,  I  may  mention  that  the 
'ersian  lung  Kambys^  caused  one  of 
the  royal  judges  (according  to  Hero- 
dotus, V.  25),  who  had  taken  a  bribe  to 
render  an  iniquitous  judgement,  to  be 
flayed  alive,  and  his  slun  to  be  stretched 
upon  the  seat  on  which  his  son  was 
placed  to  succeed  him ;  as  a  lesson  of 


justice  to  the  latter.  A  similar  story  is 
told  respecting  the  Persian  king  Aita- 
xerx^  Mn$mon ;  and  what  is  stul  more 
remarkable,  the  same  story  is  also  re- 
counted in  the  Turkish  history,  as  an 
act  of  Mahomet  II.  (Von  Hammer, 
Geschichte  des  Osmanisch.  Reichs,  book 
xvii ;  vol.  ii.  p.  209  ;  Diodorus,  xv.  10). 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxiii.  6)  had 
good  reason  to  treat  the  reality  of  the 
tact  as  problematicaL 
'  Herodot  v.  117. 

•  Herodot  v.  122-124. 

•  Herodot.  v.  118.  On  the  topo- 
graphy of  this  spot,  as  described  in  He- 
rodotus, see  a  good  note  in  Weissenbom, 
Beytnige  zur  genaueren  Erforschungder 
alt  Griech.  Geschichte,  p.   116,  Jena 

1844. 
He  thinks,  with  much  reason,  that 

the  river  Marsyas  here  mentioned  cannot 
be  that  which  flows  through  Kelenae, . 
but  another  of  the  same  name  which 
flows  into  the  Mseander  from  the  south- 
west 
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into  it  and  thus  rendering  their  defeat  total.  Victory  however, 
after  a  sharp  contest,  declared  in  favour  of  Dauris^s,  chiefly  in 
consequence  of  his  superior  numbers.  Two  thousand  Persians, 
and  not  less  than  ten  thousand  Karians,  are  said  to  have 
perished  in  the  battle.  The  Karian  fugitives,  re-united  after 
the  flight  in  the  grove  of  noble  plane-trees  consecrated  to 
Zeus  Stratius  near  Labranda,^  were  deliberating  whether  they 
should  now  submit  to  the  Persians  or  emigrate  for  ever,  when 
the  appearance  of  a  Milesian  reinforcement  restored  their 
courage.  A  second  battle  was  fought,  and  a  second  time  they 
were  defeated,  the  loss  on  this  occasion  falling  chiefly  on  the 
Milesians.^  The  victorious  Persians  now  proceeded  to  assault 
the  Karian  cities,  but  Herakleid£s  of  Mylasa  laid  an  ambus- 
cade for  them  with  so  much  skill  and  good  fortune,  that  their 
army  was  nearly  destroyed,  and  Dauris£s  with  other  Persian 
generals  perished.  This  successful  effort,  following  upon  two 
severe  defeats,  does  honour  to  the  constancy  of  the  Karians, 
upon  whom  Greek  proverbs  generally  fasten  a  mean  reputa- 
tion. It  saved  for  the  time  the  Karian  towns,  which  the 
Persians  did  not  succeed  in  reducing  imtil  after  the  capture  of 
Miletus.^ 

On  land,  the  revolters  were  thus  everywhere  worsted,  though 
at  sea  the  lonians  still  remained  masters.     But  the  Aristagoras 
unwarlike  Aristagoras  began  to  despair  of  success,  r^*a?d' 
and  to  meditate  a  mean  desertion  of  the  companions  counti^ 
and  countrymen  whom  he  had  himself  betrayed  into  danger. 
Assembling  his  chief  advisers,  he  represented  to  them  the 
unpromising  state  of  aflairs,  and  the  necessity  of  securing  some 
place  of  refuge,  in  case  they  were  expelled  from  MilStus.     He 
then  put  the  question  to  them,  whether  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
or  Myrkinus  in  Thrace  near  the  Strymon  (which  Histiaeus  had 
begun  some  time  before  to  fortify,  as  I  have  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  chapter)  appeared  to  them  best  adapted  to  the  pur- 


'  About  the  village  of  Labranda  and 
the  temple  of  Zeus  Stratius,  see  Strabo, 
xiv.  p.  059.  Labranda  was  a  village  in 
the  territory  of,  and  seven  miles  distant 
from,  the  mland  town  of  Mylasa.  It 
was  Karian  at  the  time  of  the  Ionic 
revolt,  but  partially  hellenized  before 
the  year  350  B.c.  About  this  latter 
epoch,  the  three  rural  tribes  of  Mylasa 
— constituting,  along  with  the  citizens  of 


the  town,  the  Mylasene  community — 
were,  TapK6p9apat  'Or^KOP^a,  Aifipcw^ 
— see  the  Inscription  in  Boeckh's  Col- 
lection, No.  2695,  and  in  Franz,  Epi- 
graphies Graeca,  No.  73,  p.  191.  In 
the  Lydian  language,  \d0pvs  is  said 
to  have  signified  a  hatchet  (Plutarch. 
Qusest  Gr.  c  45,  p.  314). 

*  Herodot.  V.  118,  119. 

•  Herodot  v.  120,^  121 ;  vi.  25. 
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pose.  Among  the  persons  consulted  was  Hekataeus  the 
historian,  who  approved  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  scheme;, 
but  suggested  the  erection  of  a  fortified  post  in  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Leros ;  a  Milesian  colony,  wherein  a  tempo- 
rary retirement  might  be  sought,  should  it  prove  impossible  to 
hold  Milfitus,  but  which  permitted  an  easy  return  to  that  city, 
so  soon  as  opportunity  offered^  Such  an  opinion  must  doubt- 
less have  been  founded  on  the  assumption,  that  they  would 
be  able  to  maintain  superiority  at  sea.  It  is  important  to  note 
such  confident  reliance  upon  this  superiority  in  the  mind  of  a 
sagacious  man,  not  given  to  sanguine  hopes,  like  Hekataeus — 
even  under  circumstances  very  unprosperous  on  land.  Emi- 
gration to  Myrkinus,  as  proposed  by  Aristagoras,  presented  no 
hope  of  refuge  at  all ;  since  the  Persians,  if  they  r^ained  their 
authority  in  Asia  Minor,  would  not  fail  again  to  extend  it  to 
the  Strymon,  Nevertheless  the  consultation  ended  by  adopt- 
ing this  scheme,  since  probably  no  lonians  could  endure  the 
immeasurable  distance  of  Sardinia  as  a  new  home.  Arista- 
goras set  sail  for  Myrkinus,  taking  with  him  all  who  chose  to 
bear  him  company.  But  he  perished  not  long  after  landing, 
together  with  nearly  all  his  company,  in  the  sie^  of  a  neigh- 
bouring Thracian  towa.^  Though  making  profession  to  lay 
down  his  supreme  authority  at  the  commencement  of  the 
revolt,  he  had  still  contrived  to  retain  it  in  great  measure; 
and  on  departing  for  Myrkinus,  he  devolved  it  on  Pythagoras, 
a  citizen  in  high  esteem.  It  appears  however  that  the  Mile- 
sians, glad  to  get  rid  of  a  leader  who  had  brought  them 
nothing  but  mischief,^  paid  little  obedience  to  his  successor, 
and  made  their  government  from  this  period  popular  in  reality 
as  well  as  in  profession.  The  desertion  of  Aristagoras  with 
the  citizens  whom  he  carried  away,  must  have  seriously 
damped  the  spirits  of  those  who  remained.  Nevertheless  it 
seems  that  the  cause  of  the  Ionic  revolters  was  quite  as  well 
conducted  without  him. 

Not  long  after  his  departure,  another  despot — Histiaeus  of 
Miletus,  his  father-in-law  and  jointly  with  him  the  fomenter 
of  the  revolt — presented  himself  at  the  gates  of  Milfitus  for 


*  Herodot.  v.  125 ;   Strabo,   xiv.  p. 

*  Herodot  v.  126. 

'  H^odot.  vi.  5.      Ol  9^  MiA^o-toi, 
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admission.    The  outbreak  of  the  revolt  had  enabled  him,  as  he 
had  calculated,  to  procure  leave  of  departure  from  Appearance 
Darius.    That  prince  had  been  thrown  into  violent  S^v^Sfc 
indignation  by  the  attack  and  burning  of  Sardis,  and  Jf  StJsJSiJS 
by  the  general  revolt  of  Ionia,  headed  (so  the  news  ^^^  ^*"*- 
reached  him)  by  the  Milesian  Aristagoras,  but  carried  into 
effect  by  the  active  co-operation  of  the  Athenians.     "The 
Athenians  (exclaimed  Darius) — ^who  are  they  ?  "    On  receiving 
the  answer,  he  asked  for  his  bow,  placed  an  arrow  on  the 
string,  and  shot  as  high  as  he  could  toward^  the  heavens, 
saying — "Grant  me,  Zeus,  to  revenge  myself  on  the  Athe- 
nians."    He  at  the  same  time  desired  an  attendant  to  remind 
him  thrice  every  day  at  dinner — "Master,  remember  the 
Athenians : "  for  as  to  the  lonians,  he  felt  assured  that  their 
hour  of  retribution  would  come  speedily  and  easily  enough.^ 

This  Homeric  incident  deserves  notice  as  illustrating  the 
epical  handling  of  Herodotus.  His  theme  is,  the  invasions  of 
Greece  by  Persia  :  he  has  now  arrived  at  the  first  eruption,  in 
the  bosom  of  Darius,  of  that  passion  which  impelled  the 
Persian  forces  towards  Marathon  and  Salamis — and  he  marks 
the  beginning  of  the  new  phase  by  act  and  word  both  alike 
significant  It  may  be  compared  to  the  libation  and  prayer 
addressed  by  Achilles  in  the  Iliad  to  Zeus,  at  the  moment 
when  he  is  sending  forth  Patroklus  and  the  Myrmidons  to  the 
rescue  of  the  despairing  Greeks. 

At  first  Darius  had  been  inclined  to  ascribe  the  movement 
in  Ionia  to  the  secret  instigation  of  Histiaeus,  whom  he  called 
into  his  presence  and  questioned.  But  the  latter  found  means 
to  satisfy  him,  and  even  to  make  out  that  no  such  mischief 
would  have  occurred,  if  he  (Histiaeus)  had  been  at  Milfitus 
instead  of  being  detained  at  Susa.  "  Send  me  down  to  the 
spot  (he  asseverated),  and  I  engage  not  merely  to  quell  the 
revolt  and  put  into  your  hands  the  traitor  who  heads  it — but 
also  not  to  take  off  this  tunic  from  my  body,  before  I  shall 
have  added  to  your  empire  the  great  island  of  Sardinia."  An 
expedition  to  Sardinia,  though  never  realised,  appears  to  have 
been  among  the  favourite  fancies  of  the  Ionic  Greeks  of  that 
day.*    By  such  boasts  and  assurances  he  obtained  his  liberty. 


'  Herodot  v.  105.  'A  Z«C,  cirxc- 
rdoBai  fiot  'A$fiPaiovs  rlffturBeu.  Com- 
pare the  Thradan  practice  of  communi- 


cating with  the  gods  by  shooting  arrows 
hifh  np  into  the  air  (Herodot  iv.  94). 
'  Herodot  v.  107,  vL  2.    Compare 
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and  went  down  to  Sardis,  promising  to  return  as  soon  as  he 
should  have  accomplished  them.^  But  on  reaching  Sardis 
he  found  the  satrap  Artaphem6s  better  informed  than  the 
Histifleus  Great  King  at  Susa.  Though  Histiaeus,  when  ques- 
Arupheniit  tioncd  as  to  the  causes  which  had  brought  on  the 
Chios.  outbreak,  affected  nothing  but  ignorance  and  astonish- 
ment, Artaphem^  detected  his  evasions,  and  said — **I  will 
tell  you  how  the  facts  stand,  Histisus :  it  is  you  that  have 
stitched  this  shoe,  and  Aristagoras  has  put  it  on."  *  Such  a 
declaration  promised  little  security  to  the  suspected  Milesian 
who  heard  it :  and  accordingly,  as  soon  as  night  arrived,  he 
took  to  flight,  went  down  to  the  coast,  and  from  thence  passed 
over  to  Chios.  Here  he  found  himself  seized  on  the  opposite 
count,  as  the  confidant  of  Darius  and  the  enemy  of  Ionia. 
He  was  released  however  on  proclaiming  himself  not  merely 
a  fugitive  escaping  from  Persian  custody,  but  also  as  the 
prime  author  of  the  Ionic  revolt :  and  he  farther  added,  in 
order  to  increase  his  popularity,  that  Darius  had  contemplated 
the  translation  of  the  Ionian  population  to  Phenicia,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Phenician  population  to  Ionia — ^to  prevent  which 
translation  he  (Histiaeus)  had  instigated  the  revolt  This 
allegation,  though  nothing  better  than  a  pure  fabrication, 
obtained  for  him  the  goodwill  of  the  Chians,  who  carried  him 
back  to  Milfitus :  but  before  he  departed,  he  despatched  to 
Sardis  some  letters,  addressed  to  distinguished  Persians, 
framed  as  if  he  were  already  in  established  intrigue  with  them 
for  revolting  against  Darius,  and  intended  to  invite  them  to 
actual  revolt  His  messenger,  Hermippus  of  Atameus,  be- 
trayed him,  and  carried  his  letters  straight  to  Artaphemfis. 
The  satrap  desired  that  these  letters  might  be  delivered  to 
the  persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  but  that  the 
answers  sent  to  Histiaeus  might  be  handed  to  himself  Such 
was  the  tenor  of  the  answers,  that  Artaphemfis  was  induced 


the  advice  of  Bias  of  Pri6n^  to  the 
lonians,  when  the  Persian  conqueror 
C3rru8  was  approaching,  to  found  a  Pan- 
Ionic  colony  in  Sardinia  (Herodot  L 
170) ;  the  idea  started  by  Aristagoras 
has  been  alluded  to  just  above  (Herodot 
V.  124). 

Pausanias  (iv.  23,  2)  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Man  tiklus.  sonot  Aristomen6s, 


a  recommendation  to  the  Messenians, 
when  conquered  a  second  time  by  the 
Spartans,  to  migrate  to  Sardinia. 

>  Herodot  v.  106,  107. 

•  Herodot  vi.  i.  09r«  toi,  *Iffr^c, 
^X*(  icarii  ravra  rk  wftfiyfuera :  rovro  rh 
bit6!iiifM  Hf^w^  fikw  <rv,   iwd^aaro  ^ 
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to  seize  and  put  to  death  several  of  the  Persians  around  him : 
but  Histiaeus  was  disappointed  in  his  purpose  of  bringing 
about  a  revolt  in  the  place.* 

On  arriving  at  Miletus,  Histiaeus  found  Aristagoras  no 
longer  present,  and  the  citizens  altogether  adverse  to  the 
return  of  their  old  despot :  nevertheless  he  tried  to  hc  attempts 
force  his  way  by  night  into  the  town,  but  was  re-  ^^SlJis  Sd- 
pulsed  and  even  wounded  in  the  thigh.    He  returned  m&J^'** 
to  Chios,  but  the  Chians  refused  him  the  aid  of  any  S'ui^hSd^ 
of  their  ships :  he  next  passed  to  Lesbos,  from  the  ^,5tiSd" 
inhabitants  of  which  island  he  obtained  eight  triremes,  ^i*****"*!!. 
and  employed  them  to  occupy  Byzantium,  pillaging  and  de- 
taining the  Ionian  merchant-ships  as  they  passed  into  or  out 
of  the  Euxine.*    The  few  remaining  piracies  of  this  worthless 
traitor,  mischievous  to  his  countrymen  even  down  to  the  day 
of  his  death,  hardly  deserve  our  notice  amidst  the  last  struggles 
and  sufferings  of  the  subjugated  lonians,  to  which  we  are  now 
hastening. 

A  vast  Persian  force,  both  military  and  naval,  was  gradually 
concentrating  itself  near  Milfitus,  against  which  city  La^e  Per- 
Artaphem^s  had  determined  to  direct  his  principal  SSiuS, 
efforts.    Not  only  the  whole  army  of  Asia  Minor,  ^^dJn'*** 
but  also  the  Kilikian  and  Egyptian  troops  fresh  from  Jj^';  J?  ** 
the  conquest  of  Cyprus,  and   even  the  conquered  M"*^*- 
Cypriots  themselves,  were   brought   up  as  reinforcements ; 
while  the  entire  Phenician  fleet,  no  less  than  600  ships  strong, 
co-operated  on  the  coast*    To  meet  such  a  land-force  in  the 
field  was  far  beyond  the  strength  of  the  lonians,  and  the  joint 
Pan-Ionic  council  resolved  that  the  Milesians  should  be  left 
to  defend  their  own  fortifications,  while  the  entire  force  of  the 
confederate  cities  should  be  mustered  on  board  the  ships.    At 
sea  they  had  as  yet  no  reason  to  despair,  having  been  vic- 
torious over  the  Phenicians  near  Cyprus,  and  having  sustained 
no  defeat    The  combined  Ionic  fleet,  including  the  iEolic 
Lesbians,  amounting  in  all  to  the  number  of  353  xheaiiicd 
ships,  was  accordingly  mustered  at  Ladfi — then  a  SlSSScfS? 
little  island  near  Milfitus,  but  now  joined  on  to  the  ^***- 
coast,  by  the  gradual  accumulation  of  land  in  the  bay  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Maeander.     Eighty  Milesian  ships  formed  the 

'  Herodot.  vl  2-5.  *  Herodot  vL  5-26,    .    .  •  Herodot  vL  6-9. 
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right  wing,  one  hundred  Chian  ships  the  centre;  and  sixty 
Samian  ships  the  left  wing,  while  the  space  between  the 
Milesians  and  the  Chians  was  occupied  by  twelve  ships  from 
Prifinfi,  three  from  Myus,  and  seventeen  from  Te6s — ^the 
•pace  between  the  Chians  and  Samians  was  filled  by  eight 
ships  from  Erythrae,  three  from  Phdkaea,  and  seventy  from 
Lesbos.* 

The  total  armament  thus  made  up  was  hardly  inferior  in 
number  to  that  which,  fifteen  years  afterwards,  gained  the 
battle  of  Salamis  against  a  far  larger  Persian  fleet  than 
the  present  Moreover  the  courage  of  the  lonians,  on  ship- 
board, was  equal  to  that  of  their  contemporaries  on  the  other 
tide  of  the  Mgean ;  while  in  respect  of  disagreement  among 
the  allies,  we  shall  hereafter  find  the  circumstances  pre- 
ceding the  battle  of  Salamis  still  more  menacing  than  those 
before  the  coming  battle  of  Lad&  The  chances  of  success 
therefore  were  at  least  equal  between  the  two,  and  indeed  the 
anticipations  of  the  Persians  and  Phenicians  on  the  present 
Attcmpuof   occasion  were  full  of  doubt,  so  that  they  thought  it 

the  Pcnians  -  ^         ..         .  . 

todwunitc     necessary  to  set  on  foot  express  means  for  disumtme 

the  allies,  bv 

means^ibe  the  louiaus — it  was  fortunate  for  the  Greeks  that 
pitu.  Xerxte  at  Salamis  could  not  be  made  to  conceive 

the  prudence  of  aiming  at  the  same  object  There  were  now 
in  the  Persian  camp  all  those  various  despots  whom  Arista- 
goras,  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolt,  had  driven  out  of  their 
respective  cities.  At  th^  instigation  of  Artaphemfis,  each  of 
these  men  despatched  secret  communications  to  their  citizens 
in  the  allied  fleet,  endeavouring  to  detach  them  severally  from 
the  general  body,  by  promises  of  gentle  treatment  in  the  event 
of  compliance,  and  by  threats  of  extreme  infliction  from  the 
Persians  if  they  persisted  in  armed  efforts.  Though  these 
communications  were  sent  to  each  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  rest,  yet  the  answer  from  all  was  one  unanimous  negative.* 
The  confederates  at  Lad6  seemed  more  one,  in  heart  and 
spirit,  than  the  Athenians,  Spartans  and  Corinthians  will  here- 
after prove  to  be  at  Salamis. 

But  there  was  one  grand  difference  which  turned  the  scale 
— the  superior  energy  and  ability  of  the  Athenian  leaders  at 
Salamis,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  they  were  Athenians — 


>  Herodot  vu  8.  '  Herodot.  vi.  9,  la 
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that  is,  in  command  of  the  largest  and  most  important  con- 
tingent throughout  the  fleet. 

At  Lad£,  unfortunately,  this  was  quite  otherwise.     Each 
separate  contingent  had  its  own  commander,  but  we  want  of 
hear  of  no  joint  commander  at  all.     Nor  were  the  Sd^^ 
chiefs  who  came  from  the  larger  cities — Milesian,  ^jjaji'*** 
Chian,  Samian,  or  Lesbian — men  like  Themistoklfis,  ^**'* 
competent  and  willing  to  stand  forward  as  self-created  leaders, 
and  usurp  for  the  moment,  with  the  general  consent  and  for 
the  general  benefit,  a  privilege  not  intended  for  them.    The 
only  man  of  suflicient  enei^  and  forwardness  to  do  this,  was 
the  Phdkaean  Dionysius — unfortunately  the  captain  of  the 
smallest  contingent  of  the  fleet,  and  therefore  enjoying  the 
least  respect.      For  Phdkaea,  once  the  daring  explorer  of 
the  western  waters,  had  so  dwindled  down  since  the  Persian 
conquest  of  Ionia,  that  she  could  now  furnish  no  more  than 
three  ships,  and  her  ancient  maritime  spirit  survived  only  in 
the  bosom  of  her  captain.     When  Dionysius  saw  the  ?°*iS^,2Ln 
lonians  assembled  at  Lad£,  willing,  eager,  full  of  Dionysius 
talk  and  mutual  encouragement,  but  untrained  and  allowed  to 
taking  no  thought  of  discipline,  or  nautical  practice,  command. 
or  co-operation  in  the  hour  of  battle — ^he  saw  the  risk  which 
they  ran  for  want  of  these  precautions,  and  strenuously  re- 
monstrated with  them :  "  Our  fate  hangs  on  the  razor's  edge, 
men  of  Ionia  :  either  to  be  freemen  or  slaves, — and  slaves  too, 
caught  after  running  away.     Set  yourself  at  once  to  work  and 
duty.    You  will  then  have  trouble  indeed  at  first,  with  certain 
victory  and  freedom  afterwards ;  but  if  you  persist  in  this 
carelessness  and  disorder,  there  is  no  hope  for  you  to  escape 
the  king's  revenge  for  your  revolt.    Be  persuaded  and  commit 
yourself  to  me.     I  pledge  myself,  if  the  gods  only  hold  an 
equal  balance,  that  your   enemies  either  will  not  fight,  or  will 
be  severely  beaten."  * 

The  wisdom  of  this  advice  was  so  apparent,  that  the  lonians, 
quitting  their  comfortable  tents  on  the  shore  of  Ladd,  and 
going  on  board  their  ships,  submitted  themselves  to  the  con- 
tinuous nautical  labours  and  manceuvres  imposed  upon  them 


*   Herodot  vi.   ii.    *£»!  ^vpov  ykp 


/Ur  fio6XriffB9  roKaardtplas  iy94K9<r$ai,  rh 
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of  the  Gre- 
cian crews- 


by  Dionysius."  The  rowers,  and  the  hoplites  on  the  deck, 
were  exercised  in  their  separate  functions,  and  even  when 
they  were  not  so  employed,  the  ships  were  kept  at  anchor, 
and  the  crews  on  board,  instead  of  on  shore ;  so  that  the  work 
lasted  all  day  long,  under  a  hot  summer's  sun.  Such  labour 
was  new  to  the  Ionian  crews.  They  endured  it  for  seven 
successive  days,  after  which  they  broke  out  with  one 
accord  into  resolute  mutiny  and  refusal :  "  Which 
tJ^it'ti^Stf  ^f  ^^^  Gods  have  we  offended,  to  bring  upon  our- 
Dionysius.  selvcs  such  3,  rctrfbution  as  this  ?  madmen  as  we 
are,  to  put  ourselves  into  the  hands  of  this  Phdkaean  braggart, 
who  has  furnished  only  three  ships  I  ^  He  has  now  got  us 
and  is  ruining  us  without  remedy ;  many  of  us  are  akeady 
sick,  many  others  are  sickening.  We  had  better  make  up 
our  minds  to  Persian  slavery,  or  any  other  mischiefs,  rather 
than  go  on  with  these  present  sufferings.  Q)me,  we  will  not 
obey  this  man  any  longer."  And  they  forthwith  refused  to 
execute  his  orders,  resuming  their  tents  on  shore,  with  the 
enjoyments  of  shade,  rest,  and  inactive  talk,  as  before. 

I  have  not  chosen  to  divest  this  instructive  scene  of  the 
dramatic  liveliness  with  which  it  is  given  in  Herodotus — ^the 
more  so  as  it  has  all  the  air  of  reality,  and  as  Hekataeus 
the  historian  was  probably  present  in  the  island  of  Ladd,  and 
may  have  described  what  he  actually  saw  and  heard.  When 
we  see  the  intolerable  hardship  which  these  nautical  manoeuvres 
and  labours  imposed  upon  the  lonians,  though  men  not  un- 
accustomed to  ordinary  ship-work, — and  when  we  witness 
their  perfect  incapacity  to  submit  themselves  to  such  a  dis- 
cipline, even  with  extreme  danger  staring  them  in  the  face — 
we  shall  be  able  to  appreciate  the  severe  and  unremitting  toil 
whereby  the  Athenian  seaman  afterwards  purchased 
that  perfection  of  nautical  discipline  which  cha- 
racterised him  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war.  It  will  appear,  as  we  proceed  with  this 
history,  that  the  full  development  of  the  Athenian 
democracy  worked  a  revolution  in  Grecian  military 
marine,  chiefly  by  enforcing  upon  the  citizen  seaman  a  strict 


Contrast  of 
this  incapa- 
city  of  the 
Ionic  crews 
with  the 
subsequent 
severe  disci 
pline  of  the 
Athenian 
seaman. 


>  Herodot  vi.  12.   0/  "Iwffj,  ota  iira- 
re  raXatwmolpffl  re  Koi  ^cX/y,  $\€^ai^  vphs 
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continuous  training,  such  as  was  only  surpassed  by  the 
Lacedaemonian  drill  on  land — ^and  by  thus  rendering  prac- 
ticable a  species  of  nautical  manceuvring,  which  was  unknown 
even  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Salamis.  I  shall  show  this 
more  fully  hereafter  :  at  present  I  contrast  it  briefly  with  the 
incapacity  of  the  lonians  at  Lad£,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
understood  how  painful  such  training  really  was.  The  reader 
of  Grecian  history  is  usually  taught  to  associate  only  ideas  of 
turbulence  and  anarchy  with  the  Athenian  democracy.  But 
the  Athenian  navy,  the  child  and  champion  of  that  democracy, 
will  be  found  to  display  an  indefatigable  labour  and  obedience 
nowhere  else  witnessed  in  Greece— of  which  even  the  first 
lessons,  as  in  the  case  now  before  us,  prove  to  others  so 
irksome  as  to  outweigh  the  prospect  of  extreme  and  imminent 
peril.  The  same  impatience  of  steady  toil  and  discipline, 
which  the  lonians  displayed  to  their  own  ruin  before  the 
battle  of  Ladfi,  will  be  found  to  characterize  them  fifty  years 
afterwards  as  allies  of  Athens,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
show  when  I  come  to  describe  the  Athenian  empire. 

Ending  in  this  abrupt  and  mutinous  manner,  the  judicious 
suggestions  of  the  Phdksan  leader  did  more  harm  than  good. 
Pdrhaps  his  manner  of  dealing  may  have  been  unadvisedly 
rude;  but  we  are  surprised  to  see  that  no  one  among  the 
leaders  of  the  larger  contingents  had  the  good  sense  to  avail 
himself  of  the  first  readiness  of  the  lonians,  and  to  employ 
his  superior  influence  in  securing  the  continuance  of  a  good 
practice  once  begun.  Not  one  such  superior  man  Disorderaiui 
did  this  Ionic  revolt  throw  up.  From  the  day  on  vrowupia 
which  the  lonians  discarded  Dionysius,  their  camp  trndwrTof 
became  a  scene  of  disunion  and  mistrust.  Some  of  captains, 
them  grew  so  reckless  and  unmanageable,  that  the  better 
portion  despaired  of  maintaining  any  orderly  battle  ;  and  the 
Samians  in  particular  now  repented  that  they  had  declined 
the  secret  offers  made  to  them  by  their  expelled  despot  * — 
iEakfis  son  of  Sylos6n.  They  sent  privately  to  renew  the 
n^otiation,  received  a  fresh  promise  of  the  same  indulgence, 
and  agreed  to  desert  when  the  occasion  arrived  On  the  day 
of  battle,  when  the  two  fleets  were  on  the  point  of  coming  to 
action,  the  sixty  Samian  ships  all  sailed  off,  except  eleven 

*  Herodot  vi.  13. 
VOL.   in.  2   L 
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whose  captains  disdained  such  treachery.    Other  lonians  fol- 
lowed their  example ;  yet  amidst  the  reciprocal  crimination 
which  Herodotus  had  heard,  he  finds  it  difficult  to  determine 
who  was  most  to  blame,  though  he  names  the  Lesbians  as 
among  the  earliest  deserters.^    The  hundred  ships  from  Chios, 
constituting  the  centre  of  the  fleet— each  ship  carrying  forty 
chosen  soldiers  fully  armed — formed  a  brilliant  exception  to 
the  rest    They  fought  with  the  g^reatest  fidelity  and  resolu- 
tion, inflicting  upon  the  enemy,  and  themselves  sustaining, 
heavy  loss.    Dionysius  the  Phdkaean  also  behaved  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  his  previous  language,  and  captured  with  his  three 
ships  the  like  number  of  Phenicians.    But  such  examples  of 
bravery  did  not  compensate  the  treachery  or  cowardice  of  the 
Complete      ^^^    ^hc  defeat  of  the  lonians  at  Lad^  was  com- 
pSiSL^^  plete  as  well  as  irrecoverable.   To  the  faithful  Chians, 
Jdi^nhi     ^^^  1^^  w^*  terrible  both  in  the  battle  and  after  it : 
le^^iSiTf  ^^^  though  some  of  their  vessels  escaped  from  the 
the  chiani.    defeat  safcly  to  Chios,  others  were  so  damaged  as 
to   be  obliged  to  run   ashore    close   at  hand  on  the  pro- 
montory of  Mykal6,  where  the  crews  quitted  them,  with  the 
intention  of  marching  northward  through  the  Ephesian  terri- 
tory to  the  continent  opposite  their  own  island    We  hear 
with  astonishment,  that  at  that  critical  moment,  the  Ephesian 
women  were  engaged  in  solemnizing  the  Thesmophoria, — ^a 
festival  celebrated  at  night,  in  the  open  air,  in  some  unin- 
habited portion  of  the  territory,  and  without  the  presence  of 
any  male  person.   As  the  Chian  fugitives  entered  the  Ephesian 
territory  by  night,  their  coming  being  neither  known  nor  anti- 
cipated— it  was  believed  that  they  were  thieves  or  pirates 
coming  to  seize  the  women,  and  under  this  error  they  were 
attacked  by  the  Ephesians  and  slain.'    It  would  seem  from 
this  incident,  that  the  Ephesians  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
Ionic  revolt,  nor  are  they  mentioned  amidst  the  various  con- 
tingents ;  nor  is  anything  said  either  of  Kolophon,  or  Lebedus, 
or  Erae.' 

The  Ph6kaean  Dionysius,  perceiving  that  the  defeat  of  Lad£ 
was  the  ruin  of  the  Ionic  CJ^use,  and  that  his  native  city  was 
SLgain  doomed  to  Persian  subjection,  did  not  think  it  prudent 
even  to  return  home.    Immediately  after  the  battle  he  set  sail, 

•  Herodot.  vi.  14,  15.  *  Herodot  vi.  16,  »  Thncyd.  viii.  14. 
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not  for  Phdkaea,  but  for  the  Phenician  coast,  at  this  moment 
stripped  of  its  protecting  cruisers.  He  seized  several  voluntary 
Phenician  merchantmen,  out  of  which  considerable  ^IS^S^' 
profit  was  obtained :  then  setting  sail  for  Sicily,  he  ^»<»°y»"«- 
undertook  the  occupation  of  a  privateer  against  the  Car- 
thaginians and  Tyrrhenians,  abstaining  from  injury  towards 
Greeks.^  Such  an  employment  seems  then  to  have  been 
considered  perfectly  admissible.  A  considerable  body  of 
Samians  also  migrated  to  Sicily,  indignant  at  the  treachery 
of  their  admirals  in  the  battle,  and  yet  more  indignant  at  the 
approaching  restoration  of  their  despot  iEakfes.  How  these 
Samian  emigrants  became  established  in  the  Sicilian  town  of 
Zankle,*  I  shall  mention  as  a  part  of  the  course  of  Sicilian 
events,  which  will  come  hereafter. 

The  victory  of  Lad£  enabled  the  Persians  to  attack  Miletus 
by  sea  as  well  as  by  land ;  they  prosecuted  the  siege  with  the 
utmost  vigour,  by  undermining  the  walls,  and  by 
various  engines  of  attack.  Their  resources  in  this  *  ^*' 
respect  seem  to  have  been  enlarged  since  the  days  of  Har- 
pagus.  In  no  long  time  the  city  was  taken  by  storm,  siege,  cap- 
and  miserable  was  the  fate  reserved  to  it.  The  adult  mm  of  Mi- 
male  population  was  chiefly  slain ;  while  such  of  Persians, 
them  as  were  preserved,  together  with  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, were  sent  in  a  body  to  Susa  to  await  the  orders  of 
Darius,  who  assigned  to  them  a  residence  at  Amp6,  not  far 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris.  The  temple  at  Branchidae  was 
burnt  and  pillaged,  as  Hekat£us  had  predicted  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  revolt  The  large  treasures  therein  contained  must 
have  gone  far  to  defray  the  costs  of  the  Persian  army.  The 
Milesian  territory  is  said  to  have  been  altogether  denuded  of 
its  former  inhabitants — the  Persians  retaining  for  themselves 
the  city  with  the  plain  adjoining  to  it,  and  making  over  the 
mountainous  portions  to  the  Karians  of  Pedasa.  Some  few 
of  the  Milesians  found  a  place  among  the  Samian  emigrants  to 
Sicily.^  It  is  certain  however  that  the  new  Grecian  inhabitants 
must  have  been  subsequently  admitted  into  Miletus;  for  it 
appears  ever  afterwards  as  a  Grecian  town  though  with  di- 
minished power  and  importance. 


*  Herodot  vi.  17.    Xiilar^s  Kartffr^' 
84  Ktd  tvpariyAv, 


*  Herodot  vi.  32-25. 

•  Herodot  vi.  18,  19,  20,  22. 
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The  capture  of  Miletus,  in  the  sixth  year  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolt/  carried  with  it  the  rapid  submission 
of  the  neighbouring  towns  in  Karia ;  and  during  the  next 
summer — the  Phenician  fleet  having  wintered  at  Milfitus — the 
Persian  forces  by  sea  and  land  reconquered  all  the  Asiatic 
Greeks,  insular  as  well  as  continental^     Chios,  Lesbos,  and 


'  Herodot  ti.  i8.  mlp4ov<ri  lan^  Hitpiit, 
ir  T^  iicT^  Ircr  iffh  r^s  kwoerdfftos  riit 
'Apurr9y6pH»,  This  is  almost  the  only 
distinct  chronological  statement  which 
we  find  in  Herodotus  respecting  the 
Ionic  revolt  The  other  evidences  of 
time  in  his  chapters  are  more  or  less 
equivocal :  nor  is  there  sufficient  testi- 
mony before  us  to  enable  us  to  arrange 
the  events,  between  the  commencement 
of  the  Ionic  revolt  and  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  into  thepredse  years  to 
which  the^  belong.  The  battle  of  Mara- 
thon stancu  fixed  lor  September  490  B.C. : 
the  siege  o€  Miletus  may  probably  have 
been  finished  in  496-495  B.C,  and  the 
Ionic  revolt  may  have  begun  in  502-501 
B.C.  Such  are  the  dates  which,  on  the 
whole,  appear  to  me  most  probable, 
though  I  am  far  from  considering  them 
as  certain. 

Chronological  critics  differ  consider- 
ably in  their  arrangement  of  the  events 
here  alluded  to  among  particular  years. 
See  Appendix  No.  5,  p.  244,  in  Mr.  Clin- 
ton's Fasti  Hellenici ;  Professor  Schultz, 
Beitriige  zu  genaueren  Zeitbestim- 
mungen  von  der  63.  zur  72.  Ol3an- 
piade,  p.  177-183,  in  the  Kieler  Philo- 
logisdie  Studien;  and  Weissenbom, 
Beitriige  zur  genaueren  Erforschung  der 
alten  Griechischen  Geschichte,  Jena 
1844,  p.  87  xa^^. :  not  to  mention  Keiz 
and  Larcher.  Mr.  Clinton  reckons  only 
ten  years  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Ionic  revolt  to  the  battle  of  ft^irathon  ; 
which  appears  to  me  too  short,  though, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  fourteen  years 
reckoned  by  Larcher — much  more  the 
sixteen  years  reckoned  by  Reiz — are  too 
lon^.  Mr.  Clinton  compresses  incon- 
vemently  the  latter  portion  of  the  inter- 
val— that  portion  which  elapsed  be- 
tween the  si^  of  Mil6tus  and  the 
battle  of  Marathon :  and  the  very  im- 
probable supposition  to  which  he  is 
obliged  to  resort — of  a  confusion  in  the 
language  of  Herodotus  between  Attic 
and  Olympic  years — indicates  that  he  is 
pressing  the  text  of  the  historian  too 
closely,  when  he  states  **  that  Herodotus 


specifies  a  term  of  three  years  between 
the  capture  of  Miletus  and  the  ezpeditioii 
of  Datis : "  see  F.  H.  ad  ann.  499.     He 
places  the  capture  of  Mil€tus  in  494  B.C; 
which  I  am  inclined  to  believe  a  year  later 
— if  not  two  vears  later — than  the  reality. 
Indeed  as  Mr.  Clinton  places  the  expe- 
dition   of  Aristacoras    against    Naxos 
(which  was  immeliaUfy  before  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  revolt,  since  Aristagoras 
seized  the  Ionic  despots  while  that  fleet 
yet  remain^  congregated  immediately 
at  the  close  of  the  expedition)  in  501 
B.C.,  and  as  Herodotus  expressly  says 
that  Miletus  was  taken  in  the  sixth  year 
after  the  revolt,  it  would  follow  that  this 
capture  ought  to  belong  to  495,  and  not 
to  494  B.C.    I  incline  to  place  it  either 
in  496  or  in  495  ;  and  the  Naxian  expe- 
dition in  502  or  501,  leaning  towards 
the  earlier  of  the  two  dates :   Schnltz 
agrees  with    Larcher   in   placing   the 
Naxian  expedition  in  504  B.C,  yet  he 
assigns  the  capture  of  Miletus  to  496 
B.C. — whereas  Herodotus  states  that  the 
last  of  these  two  events  was  in  the  sixth 
year  after  the  revolt,  which  revolt  im- 
mediately succeeded  on  the  first  of  the 
two,  within  the  same  summer.    Weis- 
senbom places  the  capture  of  Miletus  in 
496  B.C.,  and  the  expedition  to  Naxos  in 
499 — suspecting  that  the  text  in  Hero- 
dotus— kmr^  hr%i — is  incorrect,  and  that 
it  bught  to  be  T^ripttf  Irci;  the  fourth 
year  (p.  125  :  compare  the  chronological 
table  m  his  work,  p.  222).    He  attempts 
to  show  that  the  particular  incidents 
composing  the  Ionic  revolt,  as  Hero- 
dotus recounts  it,  cannot  be  made  to 
occupy  more  than  four  years ;  but  his 
reasoning  is  in  my  judgement  unsatis- 
factory, and  the  conjecture  inadmissible. 
The  distinct  affirmation  of  the  historian, 
as  to  the  entire  interval  between  the  two 
events,   is  of  much  more  evidentiary 
value  than  our  conjectural  summing  np 
of  the  details. 

It  is  vain,  I  think,  to  try  to  arrange 
these  details  according  to  precise  years  : 
this  can  only  be  done  very  loosely. 

■  Herodot.  vi.  25. 
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Tenedos — the  towns  in  the  Chersonese — Selymbria  and  Perin- 
thus  in  Thrace — ProkonnSsus  and  Artakfe  in  the  ThcPheni- 
Propontis — all  these  towns  were  taken  or  sacked  by  J^,5S5U 
the  Persian  and  Phenician  fleet^    The  inhabitants  ^^^' 
of  Byzantium  and  Chalkfid6n  fled  for  the  most  part,  ****™**' 
without  even  awaiting  its  arrival,  to  Mesembria;  while  the 
Athenian  MiltiadSs  only  escaped  Persian  captivity 
by  a  rapid  flight  from  his  abode  in  the  Chersonese  to  escape  of 
Athens.    His  pursuers  were  indeed  so  close  upon  him,  from  their 
that  one  of  his  ships,  with  his  son  Metiochus  on  board,  ****'**"^ 
fell  into  their  hands.    As  Miltiad£s  had  been  strenuous  in 
urging  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  over  the  Danube,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Scythian  expedition,  the  Phenicians  were  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  get  possession  of  his  person,  as  the  most 
acceptable  of  all  Greek  prisoners  to  the  Persian  king ;  who 
however,  when  Metiochus  the  son  of  MiltiadSs  was  brought  to 
Susa,  not  only  did  him  no  harm,  but  treated  him  with  great 
kindness,  and  gave  him  a  Persian  wife  with  a  comfortable 
maintenance.' 

Far  otherwise  did  the  Persian  generals  deal  with  the  recon- 
quered cities  on  and  near  the  coast  The  threats  which  had 
been  held  out  before  the  battle  of  Lad£  were  realized  croeides  of 
to  the  full  The  most  beautiful  Greek  youths  and  J^^S^ 
virgins  were  picked  out,  to  be  distributed  among  the  <»°^»»«**- 
Persian  grandees  as  eunuchs  or  inmates  of  the  harems.  The 
cities,  with  their  edifices  sacred  as  well  as  profane,  were  made 
a  prey  to  the  flames ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  islands,  Herodotus 
even  tells  us  that  a  line  of  Persians  was  formed  from  shore  to 
shore,  which  swept  each  territory  from  north  to  south,  and 
drove  the  inhabitants  out  of  it^  That  much  of  this  hard 
treatment  is  well  founded,  there  can  be  no  doubt  But  it 
must  be  exaggerated  as  to  extent  of  depopulation  and  destruc- 
tion, for  these  islands  and  cities  appear  ever  afterwards  as 
occupied  by  a  Grecian  population,  and  even  as  in  a  tolerable, 
though  reduced,  condition.     Samos  was  made  an  exception  to 


*  Herodot  vi.  31-33.  It  may  perhaps 
be  to  this  burning  and  sacking  of  the 
cities  in  the  Propontis  and  on  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  Hellespont  that  Strabo  (xiii. 
p.  591)  makes  allusion;  though  he  as- 
cribes   the    proceeding   to  a  different 


Scythians  would  cross  into  Asia  to 
avenge  themselves  upon  him  for  attack- 
ing them,  and  that  the  towns  on  the 
coast  would  furnish  them  with  vessels 
for  the  passage. 
*  Herodot.  vi.  41. 


cause — to  the  fear  of  Darius  that  ihc  ;      •  Herodot  vi.  31,  32,  33. 
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the  rest,  and  completely  spared  by  the  Persians,  as  a  reward 
to  its  captains  for  setting  the  example  of  desertion  at  the 
battle  of  Ladd ;  while  JEakis  the  despot  of  that  island  was 
reinstated  in  his  government^  It  appears  that  several  other 
despots  were  reinstated  at  the  same  time  in  their  respective 
cities,  though  we  are  not  told  which. 
Amidst  the  sufferings  endured  by  so  many  innocent  persons, 

of  every  age  and  of  both  sexes,  the  fate  of  Histiseus 
and  death  of  excitcs  but  little  sympathy.    He  was  carrying  on  his 

piracies  at  Byzantium  when  he  learnt  the  surrender 
of  Mil£tus;  he  then  thought  it  expedient  to  sail  with  his 
Lesbian  vessels  for  Chios,  where  admittance  was  refused  to 
him.  But  the  Chians,  weakened  as  they  had  been  by  the  late 
battle,  were  in  little  condition  to  resist,  so  that  he  defeated 
their  troops  and  despoiled  the  island.  During  the  present 
break-up  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  there  were  doubtless  many 
who  (like  the  Phdkaean  Dionysius)  did  not  choose  to  return 
home  to  an  enslaved  city,  yet  had  no  fixed  plan  for  a  new 
abode.  Of  these  exiles,  a  considerable  number  put  themselves 
under  the  temporary  command  of  Histisus,  and  accompanied 
him  to  the  plunder  of  Thasos.*  While  besieging  that  town, 
he  learnt  the  news  ihat  the  Phenician  fleet  had  quitted  Miletus 
to  attack  the  remaining  Ionic  towns.  He  therefore  left  his 
designs  on  Thasos  unfinished,  in  order  to  go  and  defend 
Lesbos.  But  in  this  latter  island  the  dearth  of  provisions  was 
such,  that  he  was  forced  to  cross  over  to  the  continent  to  reap 
the  standing  com,  around  Atameus  and  in  the  fertile  plain  of 
Mysia  near  the  river  Kalkus.  Here  he  fell  in  with  a  consider- 
able Persian  force  under  Harpagus — was  beaten,  compelled  to 
flee,  and  taken  prisoner.  On  his  being  carried  to  Sardis, 
Artaphemfis  the  satrap  caused  him  to  be  at  once  crucifled : 
partly  no  doubt  from  genuine  hatred,  but  partly  also  under 
the  persuasion  that  if  he  were  sent  up  as  a  prisoner  to  Susa, 
he  might  again  become  dangerous,  since  Darius  would  even 
now  spare  hi^  life,  under  an  indelible  sentiment  of  gratitude 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  bridge  over  the  Danube.  The  head 
of  Histiaeus  was  embalmed  and  sent  up  to  Susa,  where  Darius 
caused  it  to  be  honourably  buried,  condemning  this  precipitate 
execution  of  a  man  who  had  once  been  his  preserver.' 

'  Herodot  vi.  25.        '  Herodot.  vi.  26-28.    iy»r  'Iciiwr  ko)  AioAfi»r  cvxt^s, 
•  Herodot.  vi.  28,  29,  30. 
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We  need  not  wonder  that  the  capture  of  Milfitus  excited 
the  strongest  feeling,  of  mixed  sympathy  and  con-  ^^  494.493. 
stemation  among  the  Athenians.  In  the  succeeding  sympathy 
year  (so  at  least  we  are  led  to  think,  though  the  date  SSaX^***^ 
cannot  be  positively  determined)  it  was  selected  as  ^!S^  ** 
the  subject  of  a  ti^agedy — The  Capture  of  Mil6tus  JJeml^ 
— by  the  dramatic  poet  Phrynichus ;  which,  when  SdbSL u^* 
performed,  so  painfully  wrung  the  feelings  of  the  *°*^* 
Athenian  audience,  that  they  burst  into  tears  in  the  theatre, 
and  the  poet  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  thousand 
drachmae,  as  "having  recalled  to  them  their  own  misfortunes."* 
The  piece  was  forbidden  to  be  afterwards  acted,  and  has  not 
come  down  to  us.  Some  critics  have  supposed  that  Herodotus 
has  not  correctly  assigned  the  real  motive  which  determined 
the  Athenians  to  impose  this  fine  ;  ^  for  it  is  certain  that  the 
subjects  usually  selected  for  tragedy  were  portions  of  Heroic 
legend,  and  not  matters  of  recent  history;  so  that  the 
Athenians  might  complain  of  Phrynichus  on  the  double 
ground — for  having  violated  an  established  canon  of  propriety, 
as  well  as  for  touching  their  sensibilities  too  deeply.  Still  I 
see  no  reason  for  doubting  that  the  cause  assigned  by  Hero- 
dotus is  substantially  the  true  one.  Yet  it  is  very  possible 
that  Phrynichus,  at  an  age  when  tragic  poetry  had  not  yet 
reached  its  full  development,  might  touch  this  very  tender 
subject  with  a  rough  and  offensive  hand,  before  a  people  who 
had  fair  reason  to  dread  the  like  cruel  fate  for  themselves. 
iEschylus,  in  his  Persae,  would  naturally  carry  with  him  the 
full  tide  of  Athenian  sympathy,  while  dwelling  on  the  victories 
of  Salamis  and  Platxa.  But  to  interest  the  audience  in  Per- 
sian success  and  Grecian  suffering,  was  atask  in  which  much 
greater  poets  than  Phrynichus  would  have  failed — and  which 
no  judicious  poet  would  have  undertakea  The  sack  of 
Magdeburg  by  Count  Tilley,  in  the  Thirty  Years*  War,  was 
not  likely  to  be  endured  as  the  subject  of  dramatic  represen- 
tation in  any  Protestant  town  of  Germany. 

^  Herodot.  v.  21.    &s  hmfurfiffarrn  ohniia  Kaied:  compare  vii.  1 52  ;  also  Kalli- 
8then6s  ap.  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  635,  and  Plutarch,  Praecept  ReipubL  Gerend.  p.  814. 
'  See  Welcker,  Griecniscne  Tragodien,  voL  L  p.  25. 
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